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BALLADRY  IN  AMERICA' 

BY  H.  M.  BELDBN 

w  HEN  I  first  learned,  about  seven  years  ago,  that  genuine  old 
British  ballads  were  still  alive  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  tongues  of 
old-fashioned  folk  in  the  State  in  which  I  was  living,  I  hastened  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  novice  to  piibli-h  a  plan  -  for  the  systematic 
collection  and  comparison,  chiet]\  through  the  students  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  of  all  balladrs^  in  Anu  rim.  T  knew  very  litth-  of  tiie 
work  that  had  already  been  done  in  tiie  saiiie  In  Id ,  or  of  the  controversy 
that  had  grown  up  concerning  the  nature  and  liistory  of  ballads;  I 
had,  indeed,  no  ver\  siiict  notion  of  what  a  ballad  Tnip^ht  be;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  co-operative  collection  of  traditional  .song  from  thv 
mouths  of  the  people  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  resolve  our 
doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  ballads,  their  special  character  if  they  had 
one.  their  relauun  to  print,  to  social  conditions,  and  to  look  poetry; 
and  with  the  valor  of  ignorance  I  asserted  tliat  ten  yearr,  might  sec  the 
whole  problem,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned,  cleared  up,  —  collec- 
tions completed  and  conclusions  drawn.  Naturally,  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  problem  chastened  my  presumption.  Seven  of  the  ten 
years  are  gone,  considerable  effort  has  been  expended,  and  there  are 
still  plenty  of  questions  unanswered.  1  recall  my  early  indiscretion 
here,  only  because  the  plan  still  seems  to  me  in  the  main  a  right  one. 
Considerable  progress  has  in  fact  been  madet  and  the  value  ol  oo- 
opeiative  ocrifectioa  has  been  demonstnted.  Our  Annual  Meeting 
seems  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  review  of  the  work  of  collectors  in 
America  since  the  completion  of  Child's  work,  with  such  inferences 
regaiding  the  results  that  may  be  looked  for  from  the  study  as  our 
progress  justifies. 

<  Hits  paper  la  it»  orlgiiMl  f  onn  was  nad  wm  the  Fraiidait'a  addrait  st  tiie  AnniMl  Meetlns 
af  the  AarfcMi  Fdh-Lote  Soctety  to  Wadifamnw,  Deeeniber  «».  igii.  As  here  pclated. 
taMPefcr,  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and  considerably  supplemented  by  Mr.  Phillip* 
Bnrry.  to  %vhom  the  author  is  iadtbud  for  mtidioi  tiic  biUiosnphical  natter  both  ia  the 

text  and  in  the  notP?<. 

»"  The  Stud  J  of  Folk-Sonu  in  America.  '  Modem  Pkilohgy,  ii,  pp.  573  ff. 
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a  Jounial  of  American  Folk-Lore 

Balladry,  is  the  vide  aeoae  of  die  term,  is  Cound  to  be  restricted  to 
no  one  part  of  America.  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  neir  settle- 
ments and  old  communities,  populous  centres  and  sparsely  peopled 
regions,  seem  almost  equally  to  love  and  to  have  preserved  traditional 
popular  song..  Fechaps  the  most  surprising  development  in  the  period 
under  review  is  the  amount  and  quality  of  traditional  balladry  found 
by  Mr.  Barry  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.^  Nearly  four 
years  ago  he  printed  a  list  of  "Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States"  that  he  had  collected.  It  contains  84  items,  28  of  which  are 
forms  of  the  ballads  admitted  to  Child's  ooUection.  Doubtless  it  has 
been  very  much  mcreased  since  that  time;  indeed,  several  new  items 
have  since  been  made  public  in  the  Journal  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Barry 
has  found  these  ballads  not  only  in  the  woods  and  remote  villages  of 
VeroMMit  and  New  Hampshire,  where  one  might  expect  to  find  them, 
but  Bfcewise  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  close  to  the  shades  of 
Harvard  and  tha  Boston  State  House.  Still  farther  up  the  coast 
("down,"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say) ,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Professor  Macfcen- 
lie  has  found  a  store  of  aadeot  British  ballads,  of  whic  h  he  has  printed 
some  interesting  specimens,  as  well  as  a  highly  signihcant  account  of 
the  status  of  ballad-singing  there  and  of  the  provenience  of  the  ballads.* 

No  less  favorable  to  the  perpetuation  of  ballads  are  conditions  in 
the  South^n  States.  In  Prolessor  Child's  time,  ballads  had  been 
reported  here  and  there  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  A  few 
from  the  Cumberland  Mountains  were  published  in  the  year  1893;' 
six  years  later,  two  "poor  buckra"  ballads  appeared  in  print;*  and 
in  1904,  still  other  songs  and  ballads  of  the  mountain-folk  were  made 
known  to  the  world. ^  In  the  following  year  a  writer  in  the  Berea 
Quarterly  called  attention  to  the  notable  prevalence  *  of  baliad-singing 

>  p.  Barry,  "Some  Traditional  Songs,"  Jcmmal  of  Amrrican  Polk-Lore.  vol.  xviil, 
pp.  49-  5q;  "Traditional  Ballads  ia  New  England,"  Ibid.,  pp.  133-138,  Hn-214.  391-304; 
"King  John  and  Uie  Bi«hop,"  Ibid.,  voL  xsi,  pp.  57-59;  "Folk-Mu&ic  in  Amarka."  Ibid., 
v«L  bU.  pp.  73-81;  "Ntdve  Bsnadry  la  AsMHTles.*'  IHd.,  pp.  365-373;  " Iiiak  CoomUp 
7«V*  IIM..  pp.  314-^ S  "The  Orlfia  cf  Polk-lModiea."  /Mf..  voL  sxiU.  pp.  44»-44$; 
"A  Garland  of  Bdfad^"  Ikii.,  pp.  446  454;  "The  Belled  of  the  Broomfield  Hfll."  /Mtf.. 
vol.  xxiv,  pp.  14-iS;  "Irish  Folk-Song. '*  Ibid.,  pp.  332-344;  "New  Ballad  Text?."  IhiH., 
VP'  345-350;  "The  BaUad  of  Earl  Braad."  Modern  Lamg»aie  Notes,  vol.  xxiv.  no.  4.  pp. 
104-105. 

>  W.  X.  M^dWMtt,  "gellid  fMnitim ie  Nova Seotie."  Jmnul^Amvitm  POk^Lon, 
vol.  sodL  pp^  373-391:  **Ths«e  BeOede  tnm  Nov»  SooUa"  iCkild,  4»  46.  St).  /M..  vol. 

xxxii,  pp.  371-380. 

«  I..  W.  Edmunds.  "Songs  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains"  (CMM,  85).  Ibid.,  vol.  vl. 
pp.  lii-iM- 

*  C.  B.  lleMit.  **A  SiegMtar  Ulcfeiy  Swvivel"  (CM».  ta,  73)*  Tk$  OelM.  Sept.  9. 
tipp> 

*  E.  B.  Mte»  **9m»  Heel  AawricMi  Uedc"  (CMU.  TP).  A«r#ir*«  U^auim,  X904. 

pp.  118-123 

*  "Mountain  Minstrelsy,"  Tke  Btrta  Quarterly,  April,  1905.  pp.  5-13. 
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in  Kentucky,  and  printed  three  typical  folk-songs.  Professor  Hcnne- 
man,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  1906, 
read  eight  old  ballads  recorded  from  tradition  in  North  Carolina ;  in 
1907  Professor  Kittredge  puUkhed  in  the  Journal  a  very  instructive 
aiicaf  of  ballads  gathered  by  Miia  Petttt  in  Kentucky,^  and  in  1908 
a  baUad  froni  West  Yirgiiisa.*  In  tlie  next  year,  Miss  Baioom 
paUiahed  in  tbe  Journal  a  odlectioii  oC  ''Ballads  and  Songs  ol  Nortb 
Carolina.*'  *  In  tlie  year  1910,  J .  H.  Combs  publialied  a  fine  spedmen 
oC  Old  Eni^  balladry  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains.*  Later, 
at  Hie  meeting  of  tiie  Modem  Language  AsMciation,  came  the  an* 
nonnoement  by  Ptofeaeor  Shearin  that  he  had  collected  in  that  region 
over  a  hundred  traditional  tongs,  about  thirty  of  them  ballads  of 
British  origin.*  He  has  now  just  published*a  fist  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Barry,  comprinng  "537  titles,  exclusive  of  117  variants,"  of 
traditional  songs  gnthered  in  central  and  eastern  Kentucky,  21  of  them 
being  versions  of  ballads  found  in  Child. 

In  the  Southwest,  Mr.  J.  A.  Lomax  has  devoted  himself  with  great 
aoooess  to  the  collection  of  a  special  type  of  popular  songi  —  or,  rather, 
of  tl^  popular  song  of  a  special  occupation,  that  of  the  cowboy. 
Ifis  "  Cowboy  Songs," '  published  last  year,  contains  many  of  the  pieces 
found  in  Professor  Shearin's  list,  and  still  more  of  those  in  the  Missouri 
list  presently  to  be  described.  It  shows,  I  believe,  only  one  of  tiie 
ballads  in  Child ;  ^  but,  as  it  is  professedly  only  a  selection  from  Mr. 
Lomax's  gathering,  it  is  safe  to  af^sume  that  the  whole  collection,  when 
pQblisfaed .  will  show  a  larger  number  of  the  old  ballads.  As  it  stands, 
however,  "Cowboy  Songs"  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  ballad 
study.  It  is  drawn  not  simply  from  Texas,  but  from  the  cowboys  of  the 
Sooth  and  West  as  far  as  New  Mexico  and  Montana. 

A  consderable  collection  has  also  been  made  in  Missouri  since  1904, 
of  which  a  partial  list,"  containing  145  titles,  was  printed  last  year. 
Checking  up  the  collection  a  few  days  ago,  i  found  that  it  contained  347 

>  G.  L.  Khtradfe*  **Billids  snd  Rliynwt  fnm  Kentsdcy*'  (CMtf,  S3. 68, 1$,  84.  «43>. 
Jcmmsl  of  AmerUan  fdk-Lan,  voL  xz,  pp.  iSi-*77;  '*Tw»  PopOlsr  BaOadi.**  tHd,» 

3  1..  R.  Ba«:om,  "BaUads  and  Songa  of  Western  NorUi  Carolina."  lltid.,  voL  xxU.  pp. 
338-350. 

•  J.  H.  ComU,  "A  TindMonl  Ballad  fm  Ute  Kestacky  liouataina"  (jCkUd,  74). 

Hid.,  vol.  xjtiii.  pp.  381-382. 

<  H  G  Shearin.  Brttiab  Ballada  ia  the  Cuabtftauid  Mountains,"  SSmmmm*  Miw, 
July.  191  r,  pp.  312-327. 

*  "A  Syliabuii  of  Kentucky  Folk>Soaget,"  Tra$tsylmHia  University  Studies  in  English, 
fl.  Lodnftoo.  Ky^  xpii. 

*  Cimkaj  5a«i».  cnllwrfid  hf  John  A.  Loattx.  New  Yotfc,  xpio. 

V  nid^  p.  110  {Child.  378). 

•  Song-Ballads  and  Other  Popular  Poetry  Kmomtk  im  Uittomi,  Printed  for  the  IflsKNUi 
Folk-Lore  Society,  Columbia,  Mo.,  1910. 
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more  or  less  disiinct  pieces,  l)esides  293  variants.  Only  18  of  them 
are  versions  of  h.illads  found  in  Child;  a  much  larger  number  are 
descended  from  British  (EngHsh,  Scotch,  Irish)  broadsides  and  stall 
ballads.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  them  have  been  found  in  Missouri; 
eome  are  from  Arkansas,  some  from  Illinois,  a  few  from  other  States. 

In  the  North  Central  States  no  great  amount  of  traditional  song 
has  been  collected.  A  few  ballads  from  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr*  Newell  in  1900.*  Pkofessor  Beatty  of  Wisconsin  pre- 
sented at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Aasodation  dght 
old  ballads  that  had  come  to  his  hands,  all  but  one  of  them,  however, 
from  Kentucky;*  two  years  earlier  a  pupil  of  his  had  secured  from  a 
Scottish  woman  visiting  in  Wisconsin  versioiis  of  four  of  the  ballads  m 
Child.'  Miss  Louise  Pound  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  made 
an  effort  to  collect  ballads  in  that  State,  and  has  a  considerable  number; 
but  most  of  them,  she  tells  me,  were  learned  outside  the  State,  —  in 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Colorado.  Professor  Tolman  of  Chicago 
has  collected  some  versions.  Dr.  H.  S.  V.  Jones  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  printed  one  from  that  State  (learned  by  his  informant  in 
Virginia)  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal.*  The  number,  however,  of 
the  ballads  in  the  Missouri  collection  tiiat  are  reported  to  have  been 
learned  in  lUinob  or  Indiana  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  ago,  and  Pro- 
fessor Miller's  recollections*  of  "play-party  songs'*  in  the  latter  State 
in  his  boyhood,  convince  me  that  baUads  are  still  to  be  found  there,  if 
one  knew  where  and  how  to  look  for  them. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  contributed  only  two;*  but  no  one  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  traditional  popular  song  in  New  England, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  with  Professor  Lomax*s  account  of  the 
cowboys'  poetry,  will  be  able  to  persuade  himself  that  a  region  that 
was  pioneer  country  of  the  most  romantic  description  fifty  years  ago, 
and  has  since  then  been  the  home  of  the  highwayman,  the  hunter, 
the  lumberman,  and,  above  all,  of  the  miner,  is  without  its  quota  of 
traditional  balladry.  Several  of  the  pieces  in  the  Missouri  collection 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  movement  tliat  {peopled  California  in  1849. 

And  what  is  this  traditional  popular  song  that  has  thus  been  gathered 

>  W.  W.  Neivdl.  "Bsriy  American  Ballads"  (CMM.  ta.M).  JMriMlqf  il«Mr*ewi 

Lore,  vol.  xii,  pp.  241-255;  vol.  xiii.  pp.  105  flF. 

:  Arthur  Beatty.  "Some  Ballad  Varianta  aad  Songs"  {fJkild,  4,  53,  84).  Ibid.,  vol.  xxii, 
pp.  63-69. 

•  Arthor  Bctttjr.  "Some  New  Ballad  Varlaau"  (CMU.  96,  a?.  40.  tSx).  Ihid.,  vol.  xk. 
pp.  f54-iS6. 

«  H.  S.  V.  JoQce*  "Robin  Hood  WMt  LitUe  John"  (CMIi^  m).  iMtf..  voL  niU,  pp. 

433-434. 

•  "The  Dramatic  Element  in  the  Popular  Ballad."  Universily  of  Cincinnati  ^Studies, 
Scr.  II*  vol.  i  (1905)*  V9'  30-31  • 

•  lln.  R.  F.  Henick.  "Two  TradtUoiMl  Song*"  (CMW.  a),  /owwof  ufAmtrkm  FM- 
iMtt  vol.  six  pp. 
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by  students  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Mexico?  Frankly,  it  is  a  very 
hetcroerneous  collection.  01  the  hundreds  of  5  nccc^^  having  some  claim 
10  sei>ar.tte  identity,  Mr.  Barr\'  has  reck  iinJ  up  fifty-two  as  being 
Aiiicricaii  representatives  of  ballads  admiitcd  by  Child  to  his  collec- 
tion.' The  rest  are  of  the  most  varied  character  and  content,  having 
only  this  in  comuion,  —  that  they  are  popular  song  existing:  in  oral 
iraciition.  The  Missouri  collection  is,  I  believe,  typical  of  all  llie  rest, 
save  that  it  lacks  the  parodies  of  recent  book-poctr>'  that  make  up  so 
large  a  part  of  the  cowboy's  repertory  in  Mr.  Lomax's  book;  and  I 
shall  therefore  give  here  a  brief  analysis  of  it. 

Of  the  eighteen  ballads  in  the  collection  that  are  found  also  in 
Child,  an  hut  two  have  heen  printed  in  the  Journal.*  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  heloog  to  any  special  ofder  of  balladry.  Most  of 
them  Bte  simple  baUada  of  romantic  tragedy  ("The  Ptetty  Golden 
Qneen*'  [4],  "The  Old  Man  in  fhe  North  Countiee*'  [10],  "Thonaa 
and  EDender"  [73],  "William  and  Margaret"  [74],  "The  House  Car- 
penter*' (24^,  or  of  a  sentunental  cast  ("Lord  Lovd"  [75].  "Barbara 
Alien*'  (84]);  one  ("Black  Jack  Daley"  {200])  is  romance  without 
a  tragic  outoome*  at  least  in  the  imperfect  venton  that  haa  come 
to  hand;  one  ("The  Jew's  (warden"  [185])  is  a  relic  of  mediaeval 
calumny  of  the  Jews;  one  ("Geoigia"  [209])  ia  the  story  of  the  efforts 
of  a  horse-thiefs  wife  to  rescue  her  husband  kom  the  gallows;  three 
("The  Ydknr  Golden  Troe"  [286]»  "Shipwiedc"  [289],  "Andy  Bar- 
dm'*  [250])  are  ballads  of  the  sea;  one  ("The  Cambric  Shirt"  [2]) 
is  a  riddle  ballad;  one  ("Bangum  and  the  Boar"  (18])  tdls  of  a  fight 
with  a  monstrous  boar  in  whose  cave  lie  "the  bones  of  a  thousand 
men;"  one  ("The  Lone  Widow"  [79])  is  a  ballad  of  mother-love  and 
the  visiting  spirits  of  the  dead;  and  two  ("Dandoo"  [277],  "A  Woman 
and  the  Devil"  [278})  axe  fakUaux.*  Naturally  there  are  no  "border 
ballads;"  we  are  too  far  removed  in  time  and  place  for  anything  so 
locally  British.  Neither  are  there  any  heroic  ballad^  in  Professor 
Hart's  sense  of  the  term.  Ballads  in  Missouri  are  sung,  not  said,  and 
very  seldom  (those  corresponding  to  ballads  in  Child's  collection, 
never)  have  epic  breadth.  Indeed,  the  most  noticeable  facts  about 
these  eighteen  ballads  are  all  negative  facts.  One  of  them  is  that 
themes  repulsive  to  our  mocal  aeosibiiities  are  dropped.  There  is 

■  CMU.  t,  3>  4*  7*  10.  i*»  13*  ta*  M.  96,  rj,  43.  4S*  46>  47.  49*  S3*  ^  IS*  74*  75.  76, 
f9b  tt,  ti.  Ss,  03, 9S.  los,  io6,  no,  195,  X55,  xte.  x<x,  itt,  900.  aog,  tio,  ai4*  aai*  U9* 

350,  31A,  277.  a78,  279.  281,  385.  287,  289.  295. 

»  "OW-Country  Ballads  in  Missouri"  (Child.  4.  10.  18.  73,  74,  75,  84.  155.  200.  24.^, 
i/S},  Jommal  of  Amtricam  FoUt^Lure,  vol.  xix.  pp.  231-340,  281-299;  vul.  xx,  p.  319 
(CftW.  10^;  -'Time  Old  Bdltdt  6«ai  MlMouri**  (CMU,  s,  79.  986).  itM.,      xOL  pp. 
4J9-4J1. 

>  The  titles  given  are  thoK  by  which  the  ballads  are  koown  bi  If iMottri.  The  oocfe- 
T^«"t  Bmbcn  in  Child  arc  given  in  brackets. 
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nothing  like  "Lizzie  Wan,"  "Sh*  uh  uul  Knife.  "  or  "Child  Waters." 
Even  among  the  fabliaux,  apparently,  lewdness  is  tahoo.  Another  is 
that  ballads  which  in  their  British  forms  present  more  ur  less  distinctly 
-ujiernalural  elements  lose  these  elements  in  America.  The  Elf- 
Knight  of  the  Briu»li  ballad  has  become  just  a  seducer  and  murderer 
of  royal  maidens,  who  at  last  meets  his  match  and  gets  his  deserts; 
it  is  Margaret  herself,  not  a  ghost  or  a  dream,  that  comes  to  William 
and  stands  at  his  bed's  feet;  it  is  the  returned  lover,  not  his  ghu»L  ur  t  he 
devil  in  the  lover's  form,  that  entices  the  House  Carpenter's  wife  away 
from  husband  and  child  to  perish  at  sea  when  the  ship  has  "sprung  a 
l^k."  Sinii)te  huniaii  iragcdy  unadorned  with  picturesque  suj:)ersti- 
tion  is  all  thai  is  left  of  these  ballads  in  Missouri.  The  one  exception 
is  "The  Lone  Widow"  ("The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well"),  which  of  course 
would  lose  all  significance  as  anything  but  a  story  of  the  returning  dead. 
Even  a  bit  of  old  superstition  has  been  preserved  in  the  last  stanza  of 


But  this  ballad  seems  to  be  ahnust  extinct;  onlv  after  some  years  of 
investigation  was  any  one  found  in  Mis^uii  w  ho  kne  w  it.  The  third 
generalization  that  may  be  made  about  these  ballads  is  that  thev  tend 
to  lose  the  full  b  Ulad  style.  There  is  a  certain  modicum  of  ballad 
commonplaces  (often  misplaced),  and  there  arc  traces  of  incremental 
repetition,  but  nothing  like  the  artistic  sequences  and  climaxes  of 
** Edward. •"•Child  Waters,"  or  "Babylon."  Not  that  they  arc  in  the 
style  of  the  broadside  or  the  ballad  hack,  —  they  are  as  guiltless  of  the 
vulgarizing  particularity  of  Buchan's  blind  beggar  as  they  arc  of  the 
banal  moralizings  of  the  typical  broadside,  —  but  they  are  worn, 
withered,  shrunk  almost  to  the  skeleton  of  their  former  beauty,  even 
when  all  the  ewentials  of  the  stoiy  are  pfcaerved. 

It  is  metely  for  oonvemenoe  that  I  have  described  these  eighteen 
ballads  found  in  Child  as  though  they  were  a  dbttnct  division  of  the 
popular  song  of  Missouri.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  only  a  portion, 
though  probably  the  oldest  portion,  of  a  mudi  laigier  body  of  romantic 
narrative  preserved  in  oral  tradition.  Of  these  I  shall  endeavor  to 
present  some  leading  types. 

The  themes  are  huipely  those  of  the  broadskle  balladry  of  the  last 
two  centuries  in  England.  A  favorite  b  that  of  the  returned  soldier 
or  sailor  lover.  Thisisrepresentedbyanumberof  pieces,>allof  them 
known  as  stall  ballads  in  England  in  the  last  century.  They  range  in 
style  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  "Young  Johnny,"  —  whidi,  despite 
its  reference  to  Ireland,  smacks  strongly  of  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  — 

>  Ten  of  Uwoi  were  priated  voder  tbe  headini  "Pofwlar  Soof  tai  lllewud  The 
Returned  Lover."  In  Btni^s  Ardiif,  vol*  ooc.  pp.  63  ff. 


this: 


•« 


The  tears  you  have  shed,  my  mother  desr. 
Would  wet  our  winding-sheet." 
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through  the  vulgar  sentiment  of  "The  Soldier  Boy,"  '*  WilUam  Hall," 
and  "The  Banks  of  Claudy,"  and  the  vulgar  tragedy  of  "The  Faultless 
Bride."  to  the  gentle  harmlcssness  of  **Marv^  and  W  illie"  and  the 
polite  parlor  atmosphere  of  Wil  lie's  on  the  I  ).irk  Ulue  Sc-a."  "Young 
Johnny  "  has  more  of  the  baliad  manner  than  any  of  the  printed 
veri^ons  known  to  me: 

Young  Johnjiy  been  on  sea. 

And  Young  Johnny  been  on  shore. 
And  Young  Johnny  been  to  Ireland 

Wh«re  Young  Johnny  been  before. 

**Yoa  are  wdoome  home,  Young  Johnny, 

You  are  welcome  home  from  aea, 
For  last  night  daughter  Molly 

Lay- dreaming  of  thee* 

"Oh,  what  for  luck,  had  you,  Young  Johnny, 

Oh,  what  Cor  luck  had  you  on  tea?" 
"I  loat  my  diip  and  cargo 

All  on  the  roaring  aea. 

**  Go  bring  your  daughter  Molly 

And  set  her  down  by  me, 
Aad  well  drowad  the  melancholy 

And  married  we  will  be.** 

"MoHv  is  nf)t  at  home,  Johnny, 

Nor  hdsit  t  been  this  day; 
And  I  am  i»ure  if  she  was,  Johnny, 

She  would  not  let  you  stay. 

"  MoUy's  very  rich,  Johnny, 


Young  Johnny  Ming  drowsy 

He  hung  down  his  head, 
And  he  called  for  a  candle 

To  light  him  to  bed. 

"The  green  beds  they  are  full,  Johnny, 
And  have  been  for  this  week; 

And  now  for  your  lodging:. 
Poor  Johnny,  you  must  seek." 

He  looked  upon  the  people, 

He  looked  upon  them  all, 
He  looked  upon  the  lamllord 

And  h>ttdly  he  did  call. 
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Saying,  **How  much  do  I  owe  you? 
I'm  ready  for  a  call." 

"It's  twenty  for  the  new  score 
And  forty  (or  the  old." 

Then  Young  Johnny  he  pulled  out 
His  two  hands  full  of  gold. 


"  I  did  n't  speak  in  earnest, 

Ndtfaer  was  I  just. 
For  without  any  exception 

She  loves  you  the  best." 

Then  Molly  came  a  running  down. 

Gave  Mm  kisses  one^  two,  three; 
Saying,  "The  great  bed  is  empty, 

And  you  may  lie  with  me." 

"Before  I  would  lie  in  your  green  bed 

I  would  lie  within  the  street; 
For  when  I  had  no  money 

My  lodging  I  might  seek. 

**Now  I  have  money  plenty,  boys. 

We  wiii  make  the  taverns  herl  [howif] 
A  bottle  of  good  brandy 

And  a  better  looking  girlt'*  * 

Another  favorite  theme  is  ttiat  of  the  girl  who  follows  her  lover  — 
generally  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  —  disguised  as  a  man.  Of  the  almost 
countless  variations  upon  this  theme  that  have  been  circulated  by  British 
ballad-printers  since  Mary  Ambrce's  time,  "Jack  Munro"  has  lasted 
best  in  Missouri.  The  versions  of  it  in  our  collection  show  interesting 
stages  of  historical  and  geographical  confusion.  In  one,  Mollie's  father 
is  "a  wealthV  London  merchant ;"  Jack  is  drafts  to  "the  wars  of 
Germany,"  he  goes  to  "old  England,"  and  the  wedded  pair  return  from 
Spain  to  "French  London,"  wherever  that  may  be.  Another  version 
has  the  merchant  still  in  London,  but  Tperhaps  by  association  w  ith  the 
mention  of  Spain)  has  Jack,  now  become  a  farmer,  drafted  into  the 
army  "for  Santa  F^, "  where  he  is  cut  down  by  "a  bullet  from  the 
SpamariJs."  In  still  another  version  the  transference  to  America, 
though  vague,  is  complete.  The  wealthy  merchant  "in  Louisville 
did  dwell;"  Jack  "has  landed  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  wars  in  Santa 
whereupon  Mollie  "harnessed  up  a  mule-team,  in  awagun  bhc 
set  sail  [a  prairie  schooner,  evidently],  she  landed  in  New  Mexico 
on  a  bWiU  and  pleasuiiL  i^ale,"  where  presently  "the  drums  did  loudly 
beat  and  the  cannon's  balls  did  fly,"  and  Mollie  rescues  her  lover  as 
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before.  "WiUiaiii  Taylor" — whose  sweetheart  follows  him  in  dis- 
guise, finds  that  he  has  married  another  woman,  and  shoots  him  dead 
— is  also  known  in  Missouri;  and  a  timd  piece,  in  which  the  heroine, 
disguised  as  a  boy,  follows  her  lover  the  captain,  shares  his  bed  without 
revealing  her  sex,  and  marries  him  next  mommg. 

In  most  of  the  printed  ballads  on  tiie  Female  Soldier  (or  Sailor) 
theme,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  thecontrast  between  the  heroine's  tender 
beauty  and  the  rough  offices  she  must  perform.  In  "Jack  Munro" 
this  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetic 
core  cl  the  piece: 

"Your  waist  is  slim  and  slender, 

Your  fingers  they  are  small, 
Your  cheeks  are  red  and  rc^y 

To  face  a  canaon-baU.'* 

"  I  know  my  waist  is  ideoder. 

My  fingers  they  are  small, 
But  1  have  n  heart  within  me 
To  face  a.  cannon-ball/' 

No  printed  ballad  that  I  have  seen  has  developed  this  motive  in  sO 
ballad*like  and  effective  a  fashion.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in 
certain  forma  of  a  popular  farewell  dialogue  between  the  sailor  or 
sokfier  and  his  sareetheart,  often  printed  by  the  broadside  press,  and 
represented  by  what  I  might  call  "The  Nut  Brown  Maid*'  of  our 
collection.  Wlliam  must  leave  for  the  wars.  Polly  begs  him  to  stay 
with  her;  if  he  will  not,  she  says,  — 

"My  yellow  hair  then  1*11  cut  off, 

Men's  clothing  I'll  put  on: 
I'll  go  long  with  you,  William, 

ril  be  your  waiting  maa. 
Ill  fear  no  ttorm  or  battle. 

Let  them  be  ne'er  so  great; 
Like  true  and  faithful  servant 

Upon  you  1  will  wait." 

Whereupon  ensues  the  following  dialogue:  — 

"Your  waist  it  is  too  dendert  love, 
Yonr  fngen  are  too  small, 

I'm  afraid  you  would  not  answer 

If  I  should  on  you  call 
\\  here  the  cannon  loudly  rattle 

And  the  blazing  bullet£>  By, 
And  the  silver  trumpets  sounding 

To  drownd  the  deadly  cry.'* 
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"My  waisl  i»  not  too  slender,  love, 

My  fingeri  not  toa  mmII, 
rm  sure  I  would  not  tremble 

To  face  the  cannoo-ball  , 

Where  the  guns  are  loudly  rattling 

And  the  blazing  bu'lft'^  fT\' 
And  the  silver  trumpi      < mding  ; 
To  drownd  the  deadiy  cr\."  ; 

"Supposing  I  were  to  meet  with  some  Cair  maid,  ! 

And  she  were  pleased  with  me, —  I 
'  If  I  should  meet  with  some  fair  maid^ 

What  would  my  Polly  say?** 
"What  would  I  say,  dear  WiHiam? 

Why,  I  should  love  her  too, 
And  stand  aaide  like  a  sailor 

While  she  ndght  talk  with  you." 

The  last  test  having  been  thus  satisfactorily  met,  William  straightway 
marries  her,  and  now  together  they  are  "sailing  round  the  main.'* 
The  stanzas  which  this  piece  shares  with  "Jack  Mumo"  are  probably 
borrowed  by  the  latier,  imce  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Britiah  prints 
ol  "Jack  MiiniKH**  wheices  an  inMor  focm  of  tliem  does  appear  in 
British  prints  of  the  *'Nut-Bvorfm  Maid"  dialague. 

Anotiicr  favorite  tlienie,  both  of  the  ballad  pcess  and  of  traditiooal 
soof  in  Missouri,  is  that  of  the  man  who  entioes  the  g^l  he  has  proiniaed 
to  many  away  from  htunaa  help,  either  to  the  forest  or  to  the  water- 
side, and  there  kills  her.  FandUar  staU-ballads  upon  tliis  theme  are 
"The  Wittam  Miller/'  "The  Gosport  Tracedy,"  and  "The  Bkiody 
Brother."  The  formsof  it  found  m  Missouri  are  most  like  "The  Wit- 
tam Miller;*'  they  have  no  ghost,  and  they  characteristicaUy  avoid 
the  motive  of  incest;  yet  they  are  often  in  other  respects  dose  to 
"The  Bloody  Brother"  both  ui  temper  and  in  languafe.  Most 
widely  known  is  "The  Jealous  Lover"  (so  it  is  generally  called;  but 
it  is  known  sometimes  by  other  titles,  —  "  Abbie  Summers"  in  Pike 
County,  "  Emma"  in  BolUnger  County,  "  Down  by  the  Drooping  Wil- 
lows" in  Lafayette  County,  and  in  Scotland  County  as  "Florilla," 
which  is  a  variant  of  the  names  under  which  it  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Barry  in  New  Hampshire,  and  by  Miss  Pettit  and  Professor  Shcarin 
in  Kentucky).  '*The  Jealous  Lover**  might  be  described  as  "The 
BlcKxly  Brother"  with  the  motives  of  incest,  "double  murder,"  and 
supernatural  detection  of  the  crime  left  out,  and  an  elegiac  note  Intro* 
dttoed.  It  commonly  begins, — 

One  evening^wl^^i^  the  moon  shone  brighdy 

There  gently  fell  a  dew. 
When  out  of  a  cottage 

A  jealous  lover  drew. 
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Says  he  to  fair  young  Kllen, 

"  Down  on  the  sparkling  brook 
We'll  wait  and  watch  and  wonder 

Upon  our  wedding  day." 

la  the  next  stanza  they  have  evidentl\  wandered  some  distance.  f(>r 
she  asks  to  be  taken  home.  But  he  has  already  drawn  his  knite, 
and,  despite  her  pleadings  and  as&urances  of  faithiulnesb,  into  her 

fair  young  boeom 
He  splunged  a  daggered  knile. 

And  now 

Down  yander  in  the  valley 

Where  the  violets  are  In  bloomy 
There  ticcpt  a  fair  young  dameel 

All  lilent  ta  the  tomb. 

Another  piece,  which  has  come  to  mc  without  a  title,  is  a  rcdiK  tiua  oi 
"The  VVittam  Miller."  He  takes  her  out  for  a  w.ilk,  knocks  out  her 
brains  with  a  fence  stake,  and  throws  her  budy  into  the  mill-pond; 
and  when,  upon  his  retuiii  home,  his  mother  asks  him  how  he  got 
blood  on  his  clothes,  he  answers  that  it  came  from  "bleeding  at  the 
nose."  Still  another  form  is  "Pretty  Oma,"  ^  which  open^i  in  quite 
the  characteristic  ballad  style: 

■ 

"  Come  jump  up  behind  me  and  away  we  will  ride, 

Till  we  come  to  Squire  Gardaer's  and  I'll  make  you  my  bride'." 

She  jumped  up  behind  him  and  away  they  did  ride» 
Till  they  came  to  deep  waten  by  the  river's  divide. 

Thereupon  the  lover  beats  her  into  insensibility,  and  drowns  her  "just 
below  the  mill-dam." 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  here,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  list 
and  classify  all  the  items  in  the  collection  that  seem  likely  to  have  been 
derived,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  the  printed  ballads  of  the 
Old  World.  Many  of  them  have  lost  any  distinct  narrative  content 
and  become  mere  popular  lyrics,  most  often  of  disappointed  love, 
tacrymose  or  lebelfiom.  Otfaera  m  remembered  only  as  fragments. 
Some,  in  tlie  form  in  wiiich  they  liave  been  taken  down,  are  com- 
pounded of  many  simples,  — broken  memones  strung  together  in  un- 
ooosdous  or  half-conscious  poetic  joinery  by  a  process  familiar  enough, 
however  little  understood,  to  students  of  balladry.  It  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  instance,  how  many  different  pieces  the  colleclion  contains 
upon  the  theme  of  the  Forsaken  Girl,  because  so  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  merely  Individual  or  temporary  composites  of  imperfect  mem- 
ories. A  few  old  favorites,  not  yet  mentioned,  which  ho^d  their  story 

>  TWovcrriowof  "PKCtyOiiia**havcb«nTCcafdedby  MlnPMUtinKc^ 
Kittredge.  "  Ballads  and  Rhymos  from  Kenfcucfcsr/*  Jmtmtt  ^  Am*H€mm  Fdh^Lare. 
v<^  SK.  pp.  965-367). 
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pretty  well,  arc  Ivau  aiul  her  Horns,  '  Dog  and  Gun,"  "The 
Driver  Boy,"  "The  Soldier's  Wooing"  (i.  e.,  "The  Masterpiece  of 
Love-Songs"),  "The  Silvery  Tide,"  "Mar>^  of  the  Moor,"  '  Johnny 
Sands"  (in  two  forms),  and  "Darby  and  Joan;"  and  the  Irish  ballads 
of  "William  Rally,"  "Ranordine,"  "The  Croppy  Boy,"  "Brennon 
on  the  Moor,"  and  "St.  Helena." 

Berides  the  lepnaentativet  of  Old  World  balladry  so  far  considered, 
there  is  a  oonsiderable  number  of  what  may  fairiy  be  described  as 
American  ballads.  Some  of  them,  to  be  suie,  are  plainly  derived  or 
adapted  from  British  vulgar  ballads,  but  they  have  been  so  far  made 
over  as  to  have  acquired  a  perceptibly  American  coloring.  I  shall 
speak  first  of  those  that  seem  not  to  have  had,  or  to  have  lost,  any 
definite  historical  connection,  and  kiter  of  those  the  origin  of  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  known  political  or  industrial  movements. 

Two  domestic  tragedies  may  be  mentioned  first.  "Little  Orphan 
McAfee"  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  English  and  Irish  gallows-pieoes; 
but  I  do  not  know  it  in  print,  and  suppose  it  to  be  of  American  origin 
among  immigrants  of  tiie  ballad-loviiig  sort.  McAfee  was  piously 
reared  by  an  unde,  but,  refusing  good  advice,  married  a  wife,  then  fell 
in  love  with  another  woman,  poisoned  and  strangled  hb  wife,  and  is 
now  awaiting  his  end  upon  the  gallows.  More  clearly  American  is 
"Sons  of  Columbia"  (otherwise  "Fuller  and  Warren"),  —  the  story 
of  a  giri  who,  having  promised  herself  to  one  of  her  two  suitors,  throws 
him  over  and  marries  the  other,  whereupon  the  rejected  IdUs  the  ac- 
cepted lover  and  is  sentenced  to  death.  This  piece  always  doses 
with  a  warning  against  the  wiles  of  "fidde^minded  maids,"  for 

Woman  has  always  been  the  downfall  of  man 
Since  Adam  was  beguiled  by  Eve. 

"Fair  Fannie  Moore"  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  American  product, 
though  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  find  that  it  came  from  Ireland. 
Fannie  rejects  the  advances  of  the  rich  and  haui^ty  Randal,  and 
marries  Edward,  a  youth  of  low  degree.  Randal  finds  her  alone  one 
day  at  her  cottaget  and  gives  her  the  choice  of  yickling  to  his  love  or 
dying  on  the  9pc^  She  chooses  the  latter  alternative.  Later  Randal 
is  caught  and 

hung  in  chains  on  a  tree  beside  the  door. 
For  taUiv  the  life  fA  the  fair  Fannie  Moore. 

There  is  a  crudely  literary  tone  about  this  piece,  which  yet  has  not 
prevented  its  being  pretty  widely  current  as  a  "song-ballad."  No 
such  charge,  however,  can  be  brought  ac:ainst  "The  Silver  Dagger," 
which  tells  of  two  lovers  parted  by  hard-hearted  and  worldly  parents, 
ol  the  girl's  wanderings,  despair,  and  final  suicide,  of  her  lover's  ar- 
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rival  in  time  to  catdi  her  last  wends,  bidding  him 

"Prepare  to  meet  me  on  Mount  Sion 
Where  all  our  joys  shall  be  complete,** 

and  oC  his  foUowing  her  eiampte  in  self-destruction;  still  less  against 
**Tlie  Butdier  Boy,**  whose  forsaken  sweetheart  goes  iipstaifB  and 
hangs  herself  with  a  piece  of  rope.  This  ballad— known,  1  believe, 
all  over  the  country  —  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  composition  frequently 
repieaented  in  British  stall-ballads,  but  not,  I  think,  the  work  origi- 
nally of  writers  for  the  ballad  press;  rather,  I  believe,  printed  from 
oral  traditi(»i  because  it  is  already  known  and  liked  and  sell. 
It  has  the  incongruity  found  in  some  traditional  versions  of  "Barbara 
Allen/'  of  beginning  as  a  story  told  by  the  heroine  herself,  and  passing 
unconsciously  to  the  narrative  of  her  hanging  herself  and  being  cut 
down  by  her  father. 

American  in  origin  and  currency  are  "Springfield  Mountain"  and 
"Young  Charlotte."  The  former — the  story'  of  a  young  man  bitten 
in  the  hay-field  by  a  rattlesnake  —  originated,  according  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  Mr.  Newell,  in  Colonial  times  in  Massachusetts;'  but  it 
has  lost  any  local  siiinificance  in  the  two  forms  of  it  known  in  Missouri. 
The  latter,  a  favorite  Irom  Nova  Scotia  to  Oklahoma,  was  composed, 
Mr.  Barry  believes,  by  a  rural  poet  named  Carter,  in  Vermont,  about 
two  generations  ago.  It  has,  however,  no  marks  of  time  or  place 
beyond  such  as  are  inherent  in  the  tragic  motive,  —  a  young  girl, 
taken  by  her  lover  to  a  Chri.-tmas  or  New  Year's  dance  in  a  distant 
town,  freezes  to  death  by  his  side  on  the  way,  because  she  would 
not  wrap  Ijeraclf  in  a  blanket  and  hide  her  fine  clothes.  Unlike  the 
Returned  Lover  or  the  Female  Soldier  theme,  unlike  even  the  Am-  1 1 
canized  "Butcher  Boy"  or  the  American  "Springfield  Mountain,  ' 
this  ballad  is  esseiiLially  the  same  wherever  it  is  found.  Not  only 
certain  ^>iiikini;  or  significant  stanzas,  as  in  the  case  of  "Black  Jack 
Daley"  and  '  Jack  Munro,"  but  others,  of  merely  reflective  or 
descriptive  character,  hold  their  place,  with  slight  verbal  changes, 
from  Canada  to  the  Southwest.    For  example,  the  opening  stanzas,  — 

Young  Charlotte  lived  on  a  mountain  aide, 

In  a  wild  and  drcarj'  spot, 
There  were  no  other  dwellings  for  five  miles  round 
Except  her  father's  cot. 

And  yet  on  many  a  winter's  night 
Young  swains  would  gather  there, 

For  her  father  kept  a  social  board 
And  she  was  young  and  fair,  — 

1  W.  W.  NeweU.  "Early  American  Ballads,"  Journal  of  American  fUk-Lore,  vol.  ztii, 
pp.  las-ixa;  P.  Barry.  "Native  Balladty  In  America,"  Ibid,,  voL  sjm,  pp.  365-373. 
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far  as  they  are  (rom  wiiat  we  think  of  as  the  "ballad  manner,"  are 
as  per^tent  as  the  more  vivid  and  ballad-hke  — 

"0  <laughter  dear,"  her  mother  criedt 

"This  blanket  around  you  fold. 
For  'tis  a  bitter  night  abroad ; 
You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold.*' 

"Oh*  nol  oh,  not'*  young  Charlotte  cried* 

And  she  laughed  like  a  gips>'  queen* 
''To  ride  in  a  blanket  all  muffled  up 
1  never  will  be  teen," — 

or  those  con  taming  the  tragic  centre  of  the  story*  — 

"Such  a  dreadful  night  I  never  aaw; 

My  reins  I  scarce  can  hold" — 
Young  Charlotte  faintly  then  replied* 
'*I  am  exceeding  cold." 


Spoke  Charlea,  "How  fast  the  freenngice 

Is  gathering  on  my  brow!" 
And  Charlotte  still  more  faintly  said* 
"I'm  growing  warmer  now." 

"Young  Charlotte**'  fay  virtue  of  it*  wide  currency,  the  abaence  in  it 
of  a  diftiactiy  "vulgar  ballad"  or  "popular  ballad"  style,  and  its 
perristency  of  fonn  in  spite  of  what  appears  to  have  been  exclusively 
oial  ttanstnission,  constitaftes  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  proble* 
matical  phenomenon  in  American  popular  song. 

History  as  such*  ballad  students  have  long  since  observed,  soon 
fades  out  of  popular  song.  War  and  politics  are  too  remote  and 
complex  in  their  originating  motives,  too  transitory  in  their  bearing 
upon  individual  experience,  to  maintain  themselves  in  balladry. 
Few  traces  of  song-ballads  dealing'  with  American  history  before  the 
Civil  War  have  been  preserved  in  Miasouri.  "Marching  to  Quebec," 
which  Weston  described  as  a  favorite  amusement  of  rural  Americans 
eighty  years  ago,  is  still  remembered  as  a  "play-party"  song.  An 
Incident  of  the  War  of  1812  is  preserved  in  "James  Bird,"  and  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  "Packingham."  At  least  one  widely- 
known  song  must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  famous  battle,  —  "The 
Texas  Rangers,"  which,  despite  its  mention  of  Indians  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  surely  an  echo  of  the  great  tight  at  the  Alamo  on  March  6^ 

I'm  a  Texas  ranger, 
I  know  you  know  me  well* 
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About  the  age  of  sixteen 

I  joined  that  jolly  band, 
We  nidrched  from  Western  Texas 

Down  by  the  Royal  Grande. 

Our  captain  he  informed  us. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  right) 

*■  Btforc  we  reach  the  station. 
Brave  boys,  we'll  have  to  hght." 

I  saw  tbem  ludwiui  coinin', 

I  heard  them  give  the  yell, 
My  feelings  at  that  moment  * 
No  human  tongue  could  teU. 

Our  bugle  it  was  sounded 
And  the  captstii  lave  command: 

"To  arms,  to  arms!"  he  shouted. 
*' And  by  your  horses  stand." 

I  saw  the  dust  arisin', 

It  seemed  to  toudi  the  sky, 

My  feelin's  at  that  moment, 
*'0h,  now's  my  time  to  die." 

We  fought  them  full  aloe  hours 

Before  the  strife  gave  o'er, 
And  like  the  dead  and  wounded 
1  never  saw  before. 

Five  bundled  noble  lingers 
That  ever  trod  the  West, 

Now  dyin'  in  the  evenin' 
With  bullets  in  their  breast. 


C  ertain  resemblances  suggest  that  this  was  modelled  <m  the  British 
ballad  "  Nancy  of  "S  ir mouth." 

The  Civil  War  had  its  (luota  of  camp-ballads  as  well  as  of  pathetic 
and  sentimental  songs,  but  few  of  them  can  be  said  to  live  in  tradition 
at  the  present  day.  The  collection  1  am  describing  has  a  considera1)le 
number  —  rambling  narratives  of  the  fight  at  Springfield,  of  Sterling 
Price's  cavalr>'  exploits,  of  theVicksburg  and  Gettysburg  campaigns  — 
bearing  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  having  been  composed  and 
sung  around  the  camp-fire  and  on  the  march ;  but  they  come  mostly 
from  manuscript  ballad-books  af  war-times  or  shortly  after,  or  at 
beat  froiD  the  memory  of  old  aoldiefB.  Somewhat  more  persistent 
aie  ilie  seotimeiital  ballads;  for  uistance*  "When  this  Cruel  War  b 
over/*  which,  it  may  be  remaifced  in  passing*  found  its  way  to  the 
London  stalla*  having  been  printed  by  Such  with  the  heeding  "Weep- 
ing Sad  and  Lonely,  A  Song  on  the  American  War.*'  "The  Guerrilla 
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Boy,"  sung  presumably  in  the  camps  of  the  bushwhackers  (it  is 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  ballad-book  compiled  in  the  seventies), 
b  merely  an  adaptation  to  the  life  of  the  Missouri  guerrillas  of  a 
Britidi  Btan-faallad  entitled  "The  Roving  Journeyman." 

New  sodal  conditions  and  industrial  movements  come  doser  to 
the  oonsdousness  of  tlie  oommon  people  than  do  war  and  politics;  at 
least»  so  one  would  infer  from  our  song-ballads.  "The  Hunting  of 
the  Buffalo,**  originally  an  emigrant's  song,  and  frequently  printed 
by  the  British  ballad  press  in  the  last  century,  persists  as  a  children's 
stngittg-gvune.  *'  Pretty  Maumee,"  a  song  of  the  ffontiersman*8  Indian 
sweetheart*  piobaUy  preserves  in  its  title  and  refrain  the  name  of  the 
Miami  tribe  of  Indians.  The  rush  for  the  California  sold-fidds  in 
1849-50  gave  birth  to  "Joe  Bowers,*'  which  everybody  knows,  and  to 
its  less  familiar  counterpart,  "Betsy  from  Pike;"  also  to  two  soberer 
song-ballads,  "Come  All  Ye  Poor  Men  of  the  North"  and  "Since 
limes  are  ao  Hard."  A  later  mining-fever  produced  the  mournful 
tale  of  "The  Dreary  Black  HiUs." 

Those  picturesque  frontiersmen  of  the  very  recent  past,  the  cowboys, 
had,  as  Mr.  Lomaz  has  shown,  a  considerable  poetry  of  their  own ;  and 
some  of  it  has  become  part  of  the  traditional  scmg  of  Missouri.  The 
two  best-known  of  the  cowboy-songs  are  *'The  Lone  Praiiee"  and 
*'The  Dying  Cowboy."  Both,  it  is  worth  remarking,  are  adapta- 
tions of  pieces  that  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  cattlemen  or  the 
Western  plains.  "The  Lone  Prairee"  is  "The  Ocean  Burial,"  a 
sailor's  ballad  of  uncertain  authorship,  that  has  been  current  in  New 
England  for  about  two  generations,  made  over  to  meet  cowboy  con- 
ditions. In  the  original  the  dying  sailor  l>egs  that  he  may  not  be 
buried  in  "the  deep,  deep  sea,"  where  the  sea-snake  will  hiss  in  his 
hair,  and  the  billowy  shroud  will  roll  over  him;  in  the  Western  adap- 
tation the  dving  cowboy  begs  that  he  may  not  be  buried  "on  the 
lone  praircc,"  where  the  rattlesnakes  hiss  and  the  coyote  will  howl 
over  him.  "The  Dying  Cowboy"  has  a  less  ix-puiablc  origin,  beings 
a  plainsman's  version  of  an  Old  World,  possibly  Irish,  soldier's  ballad 
kuuun  as  "The  Unfortunate  Lad."^ 

The  career  ul  Jesse  James  m^c  a  deep  impression  u\)\>\\  liie  jKj[uil,ir 
imagination  in  his  native  State,  antl  recorded  111  a  \\  idelv-kiiowri 
ballad  in  which  his  exploits  of  robbing  the  Gallatin  bank  and  holding 
up  tlie  Danville  train  are  celebrated.-    The  chief  empliasis,  however, 

'  G.  F.  Will.  "Songs  oi  Western  Cowboys,"  Journal  of  Auurican  Folk-Lorr.  vol.  xxii. 
pp.  a5&-359;  J.  A.  Lomax.  Cowboy  Son^,  p.  74;  P.  Bany.  "Iriah  Kolk-Song."  Journal 
tf  Attmktm  Vtik-lm%^  v«L  aihr,  p.  341. 

•  L.  R.  BMoom.  '*Bdlads  and  Soogi  of  Wcrteni  North  CwoUiuu*'  f.     p.  146;  J.  A. 

Lotnax.  Cowboy  Songs,  p.  37.    In  the  latter  volume  are  versions  of  other  song-tMUlado 

current  in  MJsssonri:  to  wit.  "The  Lone  Prairie."  "Joe  Bower*."  "Tejcag  RanRem," 
"Love  in  Disguise."  "Fuller  and  Warren."  "Sam  Bass,"  "MacAfee's  Confession."  "Tb« 
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is  laid  upon  the  treachery  of  Robert  Focd,  the  Gandon  to  thb  b$uid 
of  outlaws: 

It  W&8  Robert  Fordi 

That  dirty  little  coward. 
I  wonder  how  he  does  feel ; 

For  he  ate  of  Jesse's  bread 

And  slept  in  Jesse's  bed, 
Then  laid  poor  J^se  in  the  grave; 

and  the  refrain  goes,  — 

That  dirty  little  coward 
That  shot  Mr.  Howard  * 
And  laid  poor  Jesee  in  the  grave. 

Jesse  jamcs  has  had,  so  far,  no  successor  who  can  dispute  with  him 
the  tide  of  bandit  hero  in  MisKsuri.  But  song-ballads  of  untraccd 
authorship  continue  to  appear  and  to  pass  into  oral  circulation. 
There  is  one  on  the  munler  of  Garfield;  one  on  "The  Iron  Mountain 
Baby/*  a  child  thiown  out  by  its  mother,  in  a  hand-satchel,  from  a 
tndn  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Rdlioad,  and  found  and  brought  up  by 
one  of  the  railroad  men;  and,  by  no  meana  the  least  interesting,  one 
upon  the  wholesale  munier  of  the  Meeks  family  by  the  Taylor 
brothers,  cattlemen,  in  Sullivan  County,  about  twelve  years  ago. 

Notwithstandug  ^  prevalcnoe  of  '*godly  ballads"  in  Reformation 
times  and  the  presence  of  certain  old  bibliod  pieocs  in  Child's  collec* 
don,  it  is  customary  nowradays  to  think  of  ballads  as  dealing  only  with 
secular  themes.  No  such  predisposition  governs  the  singer  of  song* 
bsBads  in  MiaM)uri.  "The  Romish  Lady*'  (somettmes  "The  Roman 
Lady"),  whose  popularity  b  attested  by  several  copies  from  different 
localities,  b  a  piece  of  aggressive  Protestantism  that  carries  us  straight 
bade  to  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  The  Roman  lady  has  somehow  got  hold  of 
a  Bible  and  come  to  realise  the  wicked  idolatry  of  the  Popish  religion. 
Her  mother  upbraids  her,  tries  to  force  her  back  into  submission,  and, 
failing  in  this,  hands  her  over  to  the  Inquisition,  by  whom  the  girl  is 
burnt  at  the  stake,  calling  upon  God  with  her  last  breath  to  leoinve 
her  soul  and  to  "pardon  priest  and  people"  for  their  blindness.  An- 
other religious  ballad,  known  as  "The  Little  Family,"  tells  the  story 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Others  are  rather  doctrinal  than  epic. 
One  of  these  presents  the  terrors  of  damnation  with  a  vigor  not  un- 
worthy of  Michael  Wigglesworth,  and  must  have  been  a  valued  ally 
of  the  preacher  in  his  long  and  losing  fight  against  cards,  dancing,  and 
other  wiles  of  the  Devil.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  —  one  for  roan,  and 
one  for  maid.   That  for  man  begins,  — 

Dreary  Black  HOIS."  "Jack  Munro."  "Fannie  Moore, "  "Yomif  ChMloCte.**  "BHsy  \ 
ffoin  Pikf."  "Rosin  the  Bow."  and  "Springfield  Mountain  " 

>  Tht  assumed  name  under  which  James  wa«  living  when  he  was  shot, 
vw^  XXV. — NO.  95. — 3 
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Death  is  a  metanchoiy  oJl, 

A  certain  judgment  for  us  all; 
Death  takes  the  young  as  well  as  old 
And  lays  them  in  his  arms  so  cold. 
'Tis  awful  —  awful  —  awful. 

I  saw  a  youth  the  other  day, 

He  looked  go  younp,  he  was  so  gay; 
He  trifled  all  hi?  fimo  away 
And  dropped  into  eternity. 
'Tit  awful — awful  —  awful. 

But  tliat  for  maid  will  be  aufficieiit: 

TBB  WICKBD  GIIL 

Youof  people  hear  and  I  will  tell, 
A  soul  I  fear  has  fone  to  Hell; 

A  woman  who  was  young  and  fair, 
Who  died  in  sin  and  dark  despair. 

Her  tender  parents  oft  did  pray 
For  her  poor  80Ul  from  day  to  day 
And  give  her  counsel,  good  advice. 
But  the  delighted  still  in  vice. 

She  would  go  to  frolict,  dance  and  play, 

In  spite  of  all  her  friends  could  say; 
"ril  turn  to  God  when  I  am  old, 
And  then  be  will  receive  my  soul." 

At  length  ahe  heard  the  spiiit  say: 
"Thou  sinful  wretch  I  fornke  thy  way; 
Now  turn  to  God»  or  you  shall  dwdl 
Foiever  in  .the  flames  of  Hell.*' 

"No,  Fm  too  young/'  thus  she  replied, 
"  My  comrades  all  would  me  deride." 
The  spirit  then  bade  here  farewell. 
And  thus  consigned  her  soul  to  Hell. 

It  was  not  long  till  Death  did  come 
To  call  this  hdpless  nnner  home; 

And  while  she  was  on  her  dying  bed 
She  called  her  friends  and  thus  she  said: 

My  friends,  I  bid  you  all  farewell. 
I  die,  I  die,  I  link  to  HeUl 
There  must  I  lie  and  acream  and  roll, 
For  God  will  not  receive  my  aoull 

"  My  tender  parents,"  she  addretisied, 
*'I  hope  your  souls  will  both  be  blessed; 
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But  your  poor  child  you  oow  may  leei 
But  iocm  «haU  be  in  mtsery. 

"My  weeping  mother,  fare  you  welll 
The  paint  I  fed  no  tongue  can  tcUl 
Dear  Parenti,  your  poor  child  ia  lost, 
Your  hopee  they  are  forever  croeeed." 

These  are  not  hymns,  but  rcligiuub  song-ballads.  One  more  may  be 
mentioned,  "The  Railroad  to  Heaven."  *  It  was  perhaps  composed  for 
revival  meetings  of  railroad-men,  but  is  certainly  not  restncted  to 
them.  By  a  quite  elaborate  allegory,  the  proceaa  of  salvatiofi  ia  pre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  railway  journey  in  wliidi  Ciiriat  ia  the 
engineer.  The  piece  exiata  in  iridety  varying  forma.* 

I  fear  that  I  haive  exhaiiated  your  patience  with  thsa  long  aooount 
of  a  not  very  Inspiring  collection  of  popular  aong.  I  afaaU  therefoie 
paaa  over  the  "play-party"  songs,*  the  riddlea,  the  sectional  satires, 
and  the  few  itema  of  negro  aong  contained  in  it,  and  devote  a  few 
nunutea  at  the  dose  to  pointing  out  some  of  the  problema  that  arise,  and 
the  way  In  whkh  co-operative  collection  may  help,  and  haa  helped, 
in  tiieir  aolittion. 

Upon  the  general  and  basic  problem  of  classification — the  question 
whether  we  shall  classify  bellada  accofding  to  intrinsic  qualities  of 
tone,  atyle,  and  atnicture,  or  aooofding  to  theories  (more  or  less  In- 
suaoeptible  of  demonatration)  aa  to  their  origin,  or  according  to  their 
known  history  and  vogue  —  the  work  of  collection  in  America  will 
throw,  pohaps,  little  direct  light.  But  it  may  be  expected  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  certain  problems  preliminary  to  the  aolution 
of  the  general  problem,  and  chiefly  upon  these: — 

I.  The  relaiiuii  of  print  and  manuscript  to  oral  tradition. 
II.  The  interrelation  between  oral  tradition  and  the  "popular 
baiiad  "  style. 

III.  The  origin  of    authorless"  balladry. 

IV.  The  function  of  music  in  the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  ballads. 
V.  The  social  and  geographical  distribution  of  ballads. 

I.  Hogg'a  mother  I  believe  it  waa  who  proteated  that  when  baUada 
were  reduced  to  print  they  were  killed;  and  Professor  Gummere  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But  Ptofessor  Mackenzie's  mvestigationa 

*  Sevcnd  rdlilow  •oat>lalliito  ^ipcmd  la  ptiBt  tnm  time  to  tinw,  iWrrftrfaf 
Uw  CkflitiMi's  mqr  to  Immmi  vader  tte  ihaWlaJe  of  a  nOwsF  Joancj  at  a  roftt  on 

ibipboard. 

»  Religious  {ong-hallads  arc  current  in  North  Carolina.  ?>w  Emma  M.  Backus, 
**Eariy  Soac>  irom  North  Caroiina,  "  Jtmmai  of  American  FoUt-Lore,  vol.  xiv.  pp,  286-294. 

•  Mia.  L.  D.  Amm,  "Tin  Mlnmirf  Ptaj^My/*       vtf.  ndv.  pp.  395-318. 
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in  Nova  Scotia  jwint  to  the  importation  of  [printed  ballads  from  Scot- 
land as  an  important  element  in  the  perpetuation  of  ballads  in  that 
region.  Professor  Shcarin  tells  me  that  counLry  ^e\v^pajJel^  bear  a 
part  in  the  dissemiaaiion  of  song-ballads  in  Kentucky;'  and  I  have 
found  that  Trifet's  Monthly  Budget  of  Music,  and  such  printed  collec- 
lions  as  "The  Forget-Me-Xot  Songster"  and  "Old  Put's  Songster,'* 
have  been  known  and  used  —  in  one  case  used  up  —  in  Missouri. 
Even  the  stall-ballad  is  not  unknown.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  "The 
Widoed  Girl"  printed  on  a  small  sheet,  "price  five  cents,*'  in  tbe  pos- 
sesskm  <A  a  negro  waahenroman.*  Bloreover,  the  fact  tJiat  a  great 
many  of  the  "vulgar  baUada'*  recorded  from  tradition  in  New  England, 
Kentucky,  and  Miflaouri  —  though  oonunonly  declared  by  the  singer 
to  have  been  learned,  not  from  print,  but  from  the  singing  of  another  — 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  output  of  the  nineteenth-century  ballad 
preaa  in  London,  is  certainly  not  without  its  sigmficance.  Of  the 
importance  of  manuacript  oopiea,  in  the  form  either  of  single  ballads 
or  of  balkd'boolca,  in  preserving  and  spreading  popular  aong,  there 
can  be  no  question.  These  are  not  the  work  of  scholars  and  anti- 
quaries, nor,  like  Mn.  Brown's  manuscripts,  written  out  at  the  request 
of  sdiolan  and  antiquaries,  but  rather,  like  the  Perey  Fotio^  the  simple 
ballad-lover's  method  of  seairing  and  preserving  the  ballads  that  he 
likes.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  veiy  often  just  the  ballads  that  are 
moat  tejuentiy  found  in  the  output  of  the  Seven  Diab  presses;  show- 
ing apparentiy  that  it  was  easier  to  write  out  a  desired  ballad,  whether 
from  oral  rendering  or  from  print,  than  to  get  another  printed  copy. 

These  facts  suggest  that  the  function  of  print  and  handwriting  in 
the  perpetuation  of  what  the  siagere  themselves  commonly  think  of  as 
purely  traditional  song  has  been  underestimated,  and  should  be 
further  looked  into.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  ballads  that 
seem  to  owe  nothing  to  print.  The  most  striking  case  is  that  of 
"Young  Charlotte,"  already  mentioned.  It  was  composed,  as  Mr. 
Barry's  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe,  about  seventy-five  years 
ago  in  Vermont,  and  was  probably  carried  by  its  au  thor  to  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  where  his  wanderings  as  a  Mcntnon  took  him.  In  these 
and  other  States  it  is  pretty  widely  known,  with  surprisingly  little 
variation  in  matter  or  manner;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
ever  circulated  in  print.'   If  its  stability  of  form,  as  compared  with 

>  Even  city  newspapers  maintain  a  folk-Mtigers'  exchange.  — "  Notes  and  Queries,** 
in  the  Boston  Tramcnpt;  Everj'body's  Column. "  in  the  Boston  CAobe;  and  "The  Foronu** 
in  tbe  Phiiadeiphia  tress.    Many  excellent  ballad  texts  have  thus  been  preserved. 

*  Sla2l-bybdtwci«|siliit«diiiBortoBb]rN.Cov«ri7lath«fimde^ 
century;  dwins  the  latter  half  of  the  centnrr.  broadildc*  In  great  nunbcn  were  fmblWied 
by  DoMaisan.  Wehman  (New  York). 

»  Since  this  wai5  written  I  ha\-e  seen  it  in  a  n^spapfr  dipping  (from  Good  Stories, 
imdat<-(l.  bui  comparativdy  rcxeut).  This  ys'vaX  of  it.  however,  is  dearly  the  effect,  not 
ilie  cause,  oi  its  traditional  ckculatkn. 
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''Jack  Munro"  or  "The  Jealous  Lover,"  owes  nothing  to  print,  that 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  of  oral  tradition  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  the  further  inference  is  suggested,  at  least  to 
those  familiar  with  the  printed  balladry  of  the  last  century,  that  varia- 
tion and  decay  may  be  due  rather  to  print  than  to  oral  transmission.^ 
None  of  the  balb.ds  tnken  down  from  oral  tradition  in  Missouri  show 
as  incoherent  a  junillt  as  do  some  of  the  patchwork  ballads  issued  by 
Such  and  Pitts  aii  i  (  atnach  and  their  kind.  Evidently  there  is  still 
much  to  be  iearm  d  loncerning  the  part  played  by  print  in  the  per- 
petuation and  variation  of  ballads*  and  the  way  to  learn  it  is  to  trace 
back  from  present  conditions. 

II.  \  oung  Chariotte"  is  also  ver>'  instructive  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion existing  beiwt-en  oral  tradition  and  the  "popular  ballad"  style, 
as  we  have  now  learned  to  define  it.  Mr.  Barry  is  himself  presenting 
to  you  to-day  his  conclusions  as  to  "coiuinunal  re-creation"  in  this 
ballad,  as  he  has  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  "The  l^one  Prairce," 
and  1  shall  not  repeat  them  here;  but  I  may  add  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  found  in  support  of  his  position  in  other  IklIKi  is  in  the  collec- 
tion described,  esp>ecially  those  ilua  have  their  originals  (or  counui- 
parts)  in  priiued  balladry.  The  American  traditional  versions  of  these 
ballads  have  commonly  more  of  the  ballad  style  than  the  printed  ver- 
sions. There  is,  of  course,  always  the  possibility,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  poem  as  "Young  Charlotte,"  that  the  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  "ballad  style"  are  due  amply  to  the  presence,  in  the  people's 
repertory,  of  old  ballads  to  whkh  the  new  are  nnoonadously  aarinii- 
lated;  in  other  wonla,  that  "commimal  re-craatiaii*'  explains,  not  the 
origin  of  the  ballad  style,  but  why  tiaditioaal  ballada  assume  that 
style.  Even  «o^  the  doctrine»  i£  confirmed  by  a  number  of  well- 
devdoped  cases,  will  go  far  to  set  at  rest  the  oontfoversy  that  has 
raged  so  long  about  the  talismamc  words  das  Volk  diehkt, 

III .  The  problem  oC  the  origm  of  anonymous  and  apparently  author- 
leas  popular  song  can  be  studied  to  wpeosl  advantage  m  living,  con- 
tempotary  instances.  Take,  for  instance,  the  song-ballad  of  ''Jesse 
James."  Everybody  Ooosely  speaking)  knows  it;  nobody  knows 
where  it  comes  from*  It  is  as  auihorless  and  traditional  as  "The 
Two  Sisters"  or  "The  Demon  Lover."  But  it  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  events  It  celebrates  happened.  Can  it  not  be  traced  from 
one  living  silver  to  another  up  to  its  source?  Or  take  the  stiU  later 
ballad  of  the  Meeks  murder,  which  happened  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Miss  G.  M.  Hamilton  informs  me  that  half  her  class  in  the  Kirksville 
Normal  School  know  the  piece;  most  of  the  people  who  lived  at  the 
aoene  of  the  tragedy  are  living  there  adll;  a  oousin  of  one  of  her  pupils 

«  or  «a«ae  ft  to  Ml  BMut  tliat  the  talM  «««  porpotdy  al^^ 

venions  printed  bf  the  ballad  press  seem  often  to  have  been  mipplied  by  penooB  «lio 
dU  not  ftttljr  know  or  lympothixe  with  the  true  ballad  tradition. 
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helped  puU  the  dead  bodies  from  under  the  haystack.  Yet  the  piece 
is  already  an  authorless  ballad,  —  as  much  so,  apparently,  as  any  of  the 
old  British  ballads.  Has  it  "jes'  growed,"  like  Topsy,  or  is  it  the 
work  of  some  obscure  thapsodist  like  Carter  of  Benson  town?  Surely 
these  questions  can  be  answered,  for  a  ballad  whose  whole  history  ties 
within  the  memory  of  those  who  now  sing  it,  with  a  completen^  and 
detail  impossible  for  ballads  that  come  down  from  earlier  p:eneration8. 

IV.  Our  fourth  problem,  the  function  of  the  melody  in  the  origin, 
spread,  and  development  of  ballads,  has  received  far  too  little  attention 
from  students  of  balladry  in  this  country.  The  ballad  in  it-  true 
estate  is  sung  or  chanted,  not  spoken,  still  less  read;  certainly  in 
America  it  ij  always  a  " sor.g-ballad."  Without  the  tune,  a  ballad 
is  indeed  "a  \ery  dead  thing;"  and  ballad-lovers  generally,  T  sup- 
pose, make  up  n  "^ort  of  chant,  as  I  do.  for  ballads  that  come  to  ihem 
without  a  uiiu  The  ballad  demands  it.  Yet  too  many  of  us  attempt 
to  study  the  development  of  a  balind,  or  the  relation  of  r  ne  ballad  to 
another,  merely  from  the  written  wor(l>.  with  no  knowledge  or  thought 
of  the  melody  with  which  th(^  words  were  winged.  For  the  older 
records  this  procedure  is  often  inevitable,  inasmuch  as  the  air  of  a 
ballad  was  seldom  set  down  in  manuscript,  and  in  broadsides  was 
indicated  by  a  name  which  the  reader  might  or  might  not  be  able  to 
interpret.  But  in  contemporary  balladry  the  melodies  may  be  studied 
in  living  relation  wiih  the  words  ^ — how  friiii  fully,  let  Mr.  Barry's 
papers  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  bear  witness.^  It  is  true  that 
music  is  less  circumscribed  than  words,  and  may  be  transferred  from 
one  ballad  to  another;  it  is  true  also,  unfortunately,  that  many  enthu- 
siastic ballad  students  are  unable  to  put  the  tune  on  paper  along  with 
the  words.  But  at  least  the  tune  is  there  for  those  able  to  record  it. 
And  from  the  study  of  this  ballad  music  we  may  confidently  look  for 
much  light  upon  the  genesis,  perpetuation,' and  mutatioa  of  baOads. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  timit  of  variation  of  a  ballad  tune  before 
it  k)ses  its  identity?  How  does  the  same  ballad  oome  to  be  sung  to 
quite  different  tunes?  Is  the  tune  more  persistent  in  the  case  of 
a  ballad  that  has  spread  only  by  oral  tradition  than  in  the  case  of 
one  that  has  circulated  only  in  ballad  print?  What  part  has  the 
melody,  traditional  or  improvised,  played  in  the  formation  of  new 
ballads  out  of  fragments  of  old  ones?  How  does  the  same  ballad 
come  to  have  widely  different  refrains?  To  the  answers  to  these  sig- 
nificant questions,  all  who  can  record  the  music  of  our  living  song- 
ballads,  whether  by  the  ordinary  notation  or  by  phonograph,  can 
contribute. 

V.  And  finally,  the  co-operative  study  of  livii^:  balladry  is  sure  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  social  and  cultural  oonditions  from  which 

*  See  the  article*  Utted  In  Note  i.p.  t.  ctpedaUsr  thoie  on  '*Polk*MiMfe  in  Amcricft*' 
nad  "The  Origin  of  Folk-Mdodke." 
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ballads  spring,  and  under  which  they  flourish.  We  shall  learn  whether 
a  given  ballad  is  an  inheritance  from  the  days  of  the  first  settlers,  or 
came  in  with  immigrants  in  the  nineteenth  century;  whether  it  is  of 
English,  or  Scotch,  or  Irish  provenience.  If  it  is  of  native  origin, 
we  shall  find,  as  Mr.  Barry  has  done  in  the  case  of  "Young  Charlotte,** 
into  what  parts  of  the  country  it  has  travelled,  and  why;  perhaps 
even  the  particular  people  or  sort  of  people,  and  the  particular  geo- 
graphical paths,  by  which  it  has  travelled.  \\>  shall  find  what,  if 
any,  special  types  of  balladry  thrive  in  particular  regions,  or  arin>ni: 
special  occupations  or  classes  of  people.  We  shall  be  able  to  check, 
by  hr^L-hand,  living,  verifiable  evidence,  theories  regarding  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  balladry  that  have  been  derived  in  great  part  from 
fragmentary,  sometimes  prejudiced,  sometimes  ignorant,  and  in  all 
cases  now  dead  and  unverifiable  evidence  of  past  centuries. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  sdutiofi,  or  even  an  advance  toward 
the  aolutioa,  of  the  probtems  here  reviewed,  will  be  of  the  highest  value 
in  solving  the  general  and  tMsic  problem,  —  the  definition  and  dasai- 
fication  of  ballads.  A  good  beguining  has  been  made,  but  it  is  only  a 
beginning.  Some  regions  have  ecaroely  been  touched,  none  have  been 
exhausted.  Be&eving,  as  I  do,  that  the  spirit  of  balladry  is  not  dead 
or  dying,  but  as  immortal  as  romance  itself,  I  cannot  incite  collectors, 
as  ballad-loverB  have  been  doing  for  the  last  century,  with  the  cry  of 
*'  Now  or  never;"  but  I  can  and  do  urge  upon  all  who  care  for  ballads 
and  ballad  problems  the  value  of  the  collection  of  living  balladry  in 
America* 

NoTB. —  The  Publualion  of  Ballads.  To  make  the  investigation  of 
baUads  In  tUs  country  effectively  co-operative,  It  la  of  oofifee  nacaisary  that 
each  coUector'a  fiadinga  ahould  be  available,  for  study  and  oomparisan,  to 

all  other  students  of  the  subject.  As  has  been  shown,  a  considerable  body  of 
ballads — largely  versions  of  those  included  in  Child's  collection  —  has  already 
been  printed  in  the  Journal  and  elsewhere;  but  it  is  scattered  through  many 
issues,  and  the  sum  of  it  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  significant  material  that 
has  been  gathered.  For  tiiret;  of  the  collections,  lists  of  titles,  with  brief 
desorlptiona  of  the  gMeoea  induded,  have  been  printed.  These  are  helpful, 
and  have  ooatributed  not  a  little  to  the  progress  of  the  work;  hot  they  ace 
aot  adequate.  In  the  study  of  a  subject  so  elusive  and  complex  as  balladry, 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  texts  themselves.  It  is  therefore  much  to 
be  wished  that  a  way  might  be  found  of  getting  together  and  publishing  in 
a  single  work,  with  so  much  classification  as  may  be  feasil)le  and  with  an  ex- 
haui^iive  index,  all  the  traditional  balladry  known  in  America.  Such  an 
uadertaklng  irould  involve  much  labor,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  bring 
a  monetary  return  to  the  publishers;  but  it  would  doubdess  find,  like  the 
"Wordsworth  Concordance,"  workers  ready  for  the  task;  and  it  would  be 
richly  worth  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship,  of  criticism,  and 
of  social  history. 

COLVUBIA,  Mo. 
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•  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CONVERGENCE  IN 

ETHNOLOGY' 

BY  ROB£RT  H.  LOWIS 

gsabbmbr's  position 

In  a  recent  work  on  the  metho<ls  of  tUinology,'^  l  )r  Graebner  once 
more  exjxjunds  the  theoretical  po«?itinn  familiar  to  readers  of  his  former 
writings.^  The  centra!  [jrolilcm  ot  ethnology  is  for  hini  the  rU  u nnt 
nation  of  cultural  connections.  Resemblances  in  culture  must  i)e 
primarily  accounted  for  by  historical  tomKciion,  —  in  the  fir?f  place, 
because  the  exi.-ii  lu  <  (  f  such  connection  stands  unchallenged  lor  a 
large  part  of  the  {>hcnoiutiia;  secondly,  because  there  are  no  objectiw 
criteria  of  independent  development.  Lack  of  historical  relationship 
cannot  be  established  by  the  most  intense  feeling  that  such  a  rela- 
tionship is  improbable,  for  this  feeling  is  of  a  purely  subjective  char- 
acter. Neither  can  the  absence  of  proof  for  historical  connection  be 
interpreted  as  a  stringent  demonstration  that  an  historical  relation- 
ship does  not  exist.  It  is  indeed  conceivable,  that,  after  deterinimui^ 
all  cultural  relationships,  we  may  still  be  confronted  with  independent 
partial  similarities;  but  obviously  this  conclusion  would  result,  not 
from  the  application  of  definite  criteria  of  independent  evolution,  but 
sc^ly  from  the  non-applicability  of  the  criteria  of  cultural  connection. 
'*So  fakibt  denn  als  eretes  und  Gniiidpn>blein  der  Ethnologic  wie  der 
ganzen  Kultufseachichte  die  HenuitarMtung  der  KulturbeBchungen.** 
What,  then,  are  the  criteria  of  cultnral  ooanecdon?  Two  euch  are 
reccigiiieed  by  Graeboer,  —  the  criterion  of  form»  that  is»  of  the  ooin- 
ddeDoe  of  chanicterieticB  not  oeoeenrily  reeultiiig  from  the  nature  of 
the  objects  oonqyared:  and  the  criterion  of  quantitative  ooincidenoe. 
f  In  imiunierable  cases  the  form-criterion  is  setf-suffident.  Nevertfae* 
lesst  Graebner  notes  instances  of  its  misapplication,  through  fanciful 
affifiation  of  heterogeneous  forms.  Here,  it  seems,  the  quantitative 
criterion  siiould  have  been  used;  tliat  is  to  say,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  GndMier's  philosophy  ol  ethnology  that  the 
diffuKon  of  isolated  cultural  elements  —  even  of  myths  —  ts  impossible 
{kuUurgesckichtliches  Nonsens),  the  doubtful  parallelism  of  two  forms 
can  be  immediately  established  if  they-  are  recognised  as  elements  of 
the  same  or  related  cultural  complexes.  So  far  as  continuous  areas 
are  concerned,  these  criteria  have  not  been  challenged;  they  are  gen* 

>  r»Bwt»d  at  the  aattaal  aaeth^  of  tfce  Amtrtctn  Folh-Lgte  Soctely  is  WirtMBgtoa, 

Dec.  28,  101 1- 

»  Method f  ffi-r  Fthnologie  (Carl  Winter's  UniverutAt«tbuchhandlung.  Heidelberg,  igii). 
*  More  pui iicuiarly,  "Die  melanesische  Bogenkultur  untl  ihrc  Vemrandteii/'  Anthropos, 
iv  (1909).  PP-  7a^«o»  S9S-i«9«, 
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cnlly  employed  in  farabliitfiiiig  liogiiistic  rdatioiuhip,  and  have  proved 
valid  in  ^  study  ci  European  culture*  Gfaeboer  sees  no  reason  for 
limiting  ftie  criteria  to  continaoua  areas:  he  does  not  hesitate,  for 
example,  to  use  them  as  proofs  for  a  far-veadiing  connection  between 
OU-Worid  and  New-Worid  culture.  The  only  objectkm  advanced 
against  such  applicatioos  of  the  criteria  has  been  the  improbabiUty, 
under  primitive  conditions,  of  diffumon  over  the  tremendous  dtsfauifgs 
dealt  with.  On  the  one  hand,  this  argument  is  refuted  by  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Malayo-Polynesians  and  the  oocufienoe  of  Asiatic  tales 
in  South  America.  But,  in  addition,  the  contrary  argument  may  be 
atrengtheoed  by  two  auxiliary  principles.  The  supposed  lack  of  con- 
tinuity between  two  areas  may  prove  deceptive.  There  may  be  found 
cuhursl  features  bridging  the  geographical  gap  between  the  areas 
compared  (continuity-criterion);  and  thene  may  be  such  a  diffusion 
of  cultural  elements,  that  geographical  proximity  varies  directly  wiA 
the  degree  of  cultural  relationship  (criterion  of  form-variation),  —  a 
result  manifestly  not  to  be  expected  on  the  theory  of  independent 
evolution  of  parallel  forms.* 

The  foregoing  account  already  describes  by  implication  Graebner's 
position  on  the  subject  of  convergent  evolution.  From  his  point  of 
view,  it  matters  little  whether  similarities  are  beHe\'ed  to  result  from  a 
psychologr*'  rrrmmon  to  mankind  or  from  the  convergence  ot  oi  iniiuiliy 
distinct  J  iu  nonirna.  In  either  case,  there  i'?  an  assumption  ot  in  le- 
pendent  development;  and  as  positive  criteria  of  independent  devt  loj) 
ment  are.  according  to  Graebner,  non-existent,  both  theories  are  on  a 
met'iu  dologicaUy  inferior  plane  as  compared  with  the  doctrine  of 
historical  connection.  In  particular,  Graebner  criticises  Ehrcnreich's 
definition  of  "converpent  evoluiiun"  as  the  result  of  similar  environ- 
ment, similar  psycliohjgy,  and  similar  cultural  conditions.  Similarities 
in  natural  <  >  ni diiions,  he  contends,  have  hetii  considerably  overesti- 
mated, i  he  psychology  of  different  branches  of  maukiiul  shows  as 
much  differentiation  as  their  physical  traits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
psychological  uiiiL>  of  mankind,  which  is  invoked  to  explain  cultural 
resemblances,  has  really  been  inferred  only  from  the  observed  resem- 
blances. If  peoples  of  distinct  geographical  areas  reveal  far-reaching 
psychical  resemblances,  the  question  arises  whether  these  are  not 
ultimately  due  to  genetic  relationship  or  cultural  contact.  So  far  as 
tlK  similarity  ol  cultnrsl  oooditioDa  is  oonoefned,  Graebner  insists  that, 
if  independent  devdopment  be  assumed,  similarity  of  cultural  oondi- 
tiooa  could  result  solely  from  die  natural  environment,  and  that  simi- 
larity of  cultmal  conditions  would  piesuppose  a  high  degree  of  psychi- 
cal  resemblance.  Against  Ehraiieich*s  statement,  that  in  spite  of 
various  parsUds  with  Qld-Worid  culture,  the  culture  of  America  bears 

>  Gndmer*  I.  c*  pp^  94-ias. 
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a  distmctivdy  American  stamp,  Graebner  dedam  that  it  is  not  clear 
how  heterogeneous  cultural  conditioiis  could  lead  to  parallels,  which, 
aooording  to  Ehrenreich,  must  be  due  to  a  similar  cultural  environ- 
ment. An  a  fortiori  argument  is  used  to  dinch  the  discussion.  Euro- 
pean dvilization  has  developed  a  remarkable  similarity  of  cultural 
milieu.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  well-authenticated  instances  of 
independent  parallel  development  is  exceedingly  small.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  we  hnd  merely  combinations  of  thoughts  and 
motives  already  extant  in  the  culture  common  to  autfaorSi  inventors, 
or  thinkers.  But  even  the  residual  cases  lose  their  force  as  to  conver- 
gent devdopment  among  primitive  races:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  these 
modern  instances  rest  on  a  peculiarity  of  modern  culture,  —  the  con- 
scious striving  for  progressive  development;  on  the  other,  the  same 
thought  may  indeed  be  conceived  twice,  but  the  literature  of  science  indi- 
cates that  the  same  thought  does  not  necessarily  become  socially  and 
culturally  significant  in  more  than  one  case.  If  a  cultural  similarity 
resting  on  close  genetic  relationship  has  produced  so  small  a  number  of 
independent  parallels  of  social  significance,  it  may  rea»3nably  be 
doubted  whether  the  relative  psychological  unity  of  mankind,  and  the 
resemblance  of  natural  conditions,  could  produce  such  absolute 
identity  of  culture  as  to  result  not  merolv  in  the  conception,  but  in  the 
social  acceptance  and  further  developincnt,  of  the  same  thouglus. 

Two  questions  confront  the  reader  in  coiuiection  with  the  views  pre- 
sented above.  In  the  fiibl  ijlace,  does  Dr.  Grai  r  correctly  define 
the  logical  standing  of  the  antagonistic  theories ol  indej[>eiKlent  develop- 
ment and  genetic  or  cultural  relationship?  Secondly,  does  Dr. 
Graebner  grasp  the  essen'i.iU  of  the  doctrine  of  convergence  as  it  has 
been  employed  in  ethnoloi^ical  practice?  The  following  pages  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examinaiion  of  these  questions. 

LOGICAL  STANDING  OF  TBB  RIVAL  THBOMBS 

The  supposed  methodological  sui>eriority  of  the  theory  of  contact 
and  relationship  rests,  as  indicated  al)ove,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
distinguished  by  positive,  objective  criteria,  while  the  rival  theory  lacks 
such  criteria."  Indeed,  the  argument  that  independently  evolved 
cultural  similarities  could  be  detected  only  by  the  non-applicability 
of  Graebner's  criteria  (p.  107)  involves  the  strongest  conviction  that 
criteria  of  independent  development  not  only  have  not  been  found, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  objectivity  of  Qcaebner*s  criteria  is  in  large 
measure  illusory.  He  himself  points  out  that  the  form^ritericMi  is 
Uable  to  fandftil  subjective  interpretations  (p.  118).   In  all  doubtful 

*  This  point  oi  view  also  appears  in  Graebner's  brief  reply  to  a  critique  by  Haberlandt. 
Ptlnmanns  MUttiUmgen,  191 1,  pp. 
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CMS,  however,  he  antiiseb  testing  by  the  aecoiid,  unconditionally 
objective  (unbedmg^  etjekmn)  criterion  of  quantity.  It  may  at  once 
be  admitted  that  tius  critakm  does  provide  a  quantitative  meaMue 
for  the  degree  of  relatiotwhtp  between  two  cultural  oompleiea.  This 
rdationship,  however,  cannot  be  established  esoept  by  demonstrating 
the  relationship  of  corresponding  elements  in  the  two  complexes. 
Each  equation  can  be  made  only  by  the  application  of  the  form- 
criterion.  In  each  particular  comparison  there  will  thus  admittedly 
be  a  subjective  factor,  hence  it  is  quite  illogical  to  argue  that  a  summa- 
tion of  parallels  will  eliminate  the  subjective  element.  Apart  from 
this,  what  we  know  of  the  psychology  of  investigation  does  not  justify 
us  in  the  belief  that  a  student  who  discovers  intensive  morphological 
resemblances  —  though- otiier  investigators  fail  to  note  them — would 
ever  feel  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  test  by  another  criterion;  and, 
if  he  did,  he  doubtless  would  have  little  difficulty  in  propping  up  his 
fanciful  parallel  by  others  not  less  whimsical.  Indeed,  the  quantitative 
test  leads  to  curious  results  in  Graebner's  own  case.  Against  Haber- 
landt,  —  who  reproaches  him  with  classifying  together  such  diverse 
objects  as  the  "male"  and  the  "female"  spear-thrower,  nay.  even 
the  Maori  sHng-=tirk,  —  Graebner  urges  that,  if  a  complex  has  once 
been  established  on  the  basi^  of  well-defined  elements,  rw  n  a  morpho- 
logicallv  indeterminate  elenu  n*,  ?urh  as  the  spear-thrower,  must  be 
r^ardcd  as  part  of  the  complex,  provided  ii^  ci-iribution  coincide  with 
that  of  the  other  elements.'  This  is  undoubtedly  a  vicious  prim  i[)le. 
From  the  identity  of  even  an  indclinitely  large  number  of  corrr-;  )uiiduig 
elemenis  m  two  series  it  dues  not  follow  that  certain  other  as&ociated  ele- 
ments are  genuine  parallels  and  must  be  brought  into  a  genetic  rela- 
tionship. The  "male"  and  the  "female"  spear-thrower  might  reason- 
ably be  grouped  together  as  conceivable  ditterentiations  from  a  common 
prototype;  but  to  argue  that  so  heterogeneous  an  object  as  the  sling- 
stick  is  related  to  them  if  it  occurs  in  a  similar  combination  of  elements, 
is  not  testing  the  criterion  of  form,  but  sacrificing  it. 

While  Graebner's  criteria  of  genetic  relationship  are  thus  found  to 
lack  the  strictly  objective  character  claimed  for  them,  indej3cndent 
development  need  not  be  defended  on  purely  subjective  grounds,  even 
where  a  stringent  demonstration  is  impossible.  Graebner  criticises 
Efaienreich  lor  hokling  that  the  fame  mythological  ideas  may  develop 
ifldependentiy  a  great  number  of  times  from  universally  observable 
natural  phenomena.*  This,  he  contends,  is  an  a  priori  position  lacking 
in  sanity,  because  from  the  ready  coooeivability  of  independent  de> 
vriopment  we  cannot  infer  the/<i€l  of  independent  development  (p.  97) ; 

i  PeUrmanns  Mitutilungen,  191 1,  p.  229.  Graebner.  of  course,  does  not  neglect  the 
eMmtmm  in  «petr4hraii«r  tfpw  ooept  in  hit  tiwoittical  ipcculBdons  (pee  AmOuopM, 
iv,  ^  736). 
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that  is  to  say,  Graeiiiier  considers  the  theofy  of  independent  develop- 
ment inferior,  because  it  leaves  the  door  open  to  the  arbitrary  indi- 
vidual judgment  of  piydiological  probability.  Now,  it  may  atonoe 
be  admitted  that  no  atnoimt  of  psychological  inveBtigation  can  actu- 
ally demonstrate  that  two  given  cultural  phenomena,  poasesdng  as  they 
do  the  unique  character  distinctive  of  historical  happenings,  originated 
independently.  A  demonstration  could  be  given  only  if  wc  knew  the 
actual  hi-tory,  which  we  generally  do  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  - 
ever, the  theory  of  indci>endent  drvrlopmrnt  is  not  one  whit  worse  off 
in  this  respect  than  its  rival  theory  ;  lor  it  is  an  utterly  mistaken  notion 
that  the  psychological  factor  is  excluded  by  the  assumption  of  cultural 
relations.  The  comparison  of  form  ran  never  do  more  than  establish 
the  identity  of  forms;  that  such  identity  is  to  be  explained  bv  a  genetic 
relationship  is  an  hypothesis  oi  vanning  degrees  of  prohal  ility.  That 
the  details  of  the  crutch-shaped  Melanesian  paddle  -liould  occur  in 
South  America  is  to  Dr.  Graebner  a  sufficient  proof  d  c  (MTiFiK  iii  uiigin 
(p.  145)'  Why?  Because  he  cannot  conceive.;  Iinw  ii  -iniilarity 
could  result  iiuit  p<  iRltiuly.  But  what  is  incoiueival/lc  lor  him  is 
perfectly  coik  Li\  tl  le  for  Ehrenreich  and  others.  From  the  incon- 
ceivability of  intiependeiit  development  by  a  single  student  we  certainly 
cannot  infer  the  fact  of  a  common  origin.  We  are  dealing  with  prob- 
abilities, not  with  cert. unties  in  either  case;  the  only  point  is  to  increase 
the  probability  of  eithti  Llieor>',  and  here  I  cannot  find  that  the  doctrine 
of  independent  development  is  in  a  less  favorable  position.  It  seencis 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  number  of  observations  in  Lndividual 
psydiology,  as  well  as  a  number  of  social  facts,  well-nigh  establish  the 
independent  development  of  certain  simple  cultursl  traits;  and  that 
in  other  cases  the  probability  of  such  development,  while  not  as  yet 
determined,  can  be  readily  investigated  at  the  present  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  former  kind  I  should  ragaid  certain  observa- 
tions on  the  reactions  of  children  in  the  dark.  If  the  widespread  fear 
of  the  dark  which  enters  into  primitive  belief  were  odusively  the  result 
of  traditiont  it  might  be  reasonably  argued  that  it  had  developed 
from  the  same  source  of  origin.  Xlus  theory,  however,  becomes  im- 
probable as  soon  as  we  find  that  the  distinctive  feeling  of  uncannineas 
appears  in  equal  force  where  all  traditional  beliefs  tending  to  foster 
dfead  of  the  dark  have  been  rigorously  CBduded  from  the  child's 
curriculum.'  An  element  not  altogether  negligible  in  primitive  belief 
is  thus  shown  to  be  an  element  of  our  psycho-physical  constitution. 
The  psychology  of  dreams  fnmisbes  additional  material  bearing  on  the 
questioa.  If  certain  phyriological  conditions,  say  retinal  irritations, 
are  regularly  correlated  with  certain  dream  images  which  coincide 

*  llach.  Pit  Andyu  itr  Emp/minmtm,  1906,  pw  6».  Tboe  obtervniopi  mtt  coaflnned 
by  Dr.  PetnmkevHch  in  sn  onl  comnmnkatton  to  tiie  pvewat  writer. 
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with  widespread  mythological  oonoeptions,  ihea  such  oooditioQs  must 
be  oonaufered  as  coostlttituig  a  tern  causa  for  the  explanation  of 
the  mythological  ideas.  Thus,  the  widespread  conception  of  a  gro- 
tesquely distorted  countenance  may  be  plausibly  traced  to  Wundt's 
"  Fmitinirdume"  Of  course^  we  do  not  know,  and  never  shall  be  able 
to  know  with  certainty,  that  these  dreams  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  corresponding  beliefs.  But  to  disregard  them  entirdy,  to  deny 
that  they  affect  die  merits  of  the  case,  would  be  to  indulge  in  that  form 
of  sterile  hypercritidsm  with  'whidi  Graebner  not  infiequently  re- 
proaches his  own  opponents.  In  other  directions,  systematic  obeerva* 
tions  could  at  least  be  planned  and  instituted.  For  eiampie,  psy- 
chokigical  child-study  might  establish  the  fact  that  children  of  diffmit 
countries  le-act  in  an  essentially  similar  way  on  the  every-day  phe* 
nomena  observable  in  the  heavens.  With  tiie  same  reservations  as 
before,  due  to  the  unique  character  of  historical  happeiiings,'we  should 
then  be  justified  in  attaching  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  Ehren- 
feidi's  conjecture  as  to  the  independent  origin  of  simple  natUfe  myths. 
In  other  Helds,  the  study  of  individual  ]  > .  chology  from  this  point  of 
view  might  present  greater  practical  difBculties:  it  might,  for  example, 
prove  impossible  to  disentangle  the  influence  of  traditional  art-forms 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  development  of  drawing  and  de^gn.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inquiry  into  types  of  assodation,  such  as  Gal  ton  was 
the  first  to  conduct  on  a  large  scale,  seems  full  of  promise,  especially 
so  far  as  color  and  number  symbolism  are  concerned.  The  contention 
that  an  apparently  very  odd  assoctatton  common  to  two  distinct  re- 
gions must  have  travcllc<l  from  one  to  the  other,  must  immediately 
lose  its  force  if  we  find  the  same  association  arising  with  a  certain 
frequency  among  ourselves.  The  objection  might  indeed  be  raised,  that, 
in  order  to  become  a  cultural  phenomenon,  tlic  individual  association 
would  have  to  be  socialized;  this  would,  however,  apply  in  equal 
measure  on  the  supposition  of  borrowing. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  objectivity  of  the  criteria  is  concerned,  the 
inferiority  of  the  theory  of  indepcrulent  development  stands  unproved. 
In  determining  genetic  relationsiuf)  on  the  ground  of  formal  ref^em- 
lilanre,  the  influence  of  the  personal  equation  is  unavoidable;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arbitrariness  of  speculations  on  independent  develop- 
ment c  an  be  limited  by  the  results  of  scientific  (as  opposed  to  popular) 
psychology. 

U  there  is  any  diflerence  in  the  value  of  the  two  theories,  it  must 
rest  on  the  alleged  absence  of  historical  proofs  for  uulcpendcnt  develop- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  universally  admitted  existence  of  such  proofs 
lur  iiistorical  connection.  It  remains  to  be  shown  tliat  this  allegation 
i3  erroneous,  that  there  exist  unexceptionable  instances  of  convergent 
evolution.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  mc  re 
doeely  the  concept  of  convergence. 
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DEFINITION  OF  "CONVERGENCE" 

The  fundamental  error  in  Graebner's  critique  of  convergent  evolu- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  entirely  ignores  the  group  of  phenomena  to 
which  the  principle  criticised  has  been  most  successfully  applied.  Taking 
into  account  only  Ehrcnreich's  definitions  of  "convergence,"  and  disre- 
garding completely  Ehrenreich's  further  remarks  on  the  subject,  Graeb- 
ner  is  led  to  rejort  the  theory  because,  for  the  explanation  of  identities, 
it  seems  to  involve  the  assumption  of  a  mystic  psychological  unity 
(p.  145)- 

To  be  sure,  it  mii«t  he  admitted  that,  if  we  fcjniiU  exact  parallels  of 
very  rompliratcd  phenomena,  their  occurrence  in  two  areas,  no  matter 
how  wKitly  separated,  could  not  reasonably  be  explained  by  conver- 
gence.   Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  we  found  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  a  social  system  duplicating  such  Australian  elements 
as  four-class  exogamy,  belief  in  lineal  descent  from  the  totem,  elaborate 
rites  for  the  multiplication  of  luiems,  and  the  h*ke.    If  this  were  the 
fact,  an  explanation  by  the  psvrhic  unity  of  mankind  would  be  lament- 
ably deficient,  as  may  readily  i>e  shown  by  exanunaLion  of  a  concrete 
case.    Ehrenreich  writes,  "Wo  gleiche  Geistesanlage  sich  vercint  mit 
Gleichheit  der  Wirtschaftsform  und  der  gesellschaftlichen  Stuk,  vsird 
die  Cultur  ini  AUgemeinen  tiberall  einen  gleichen  Charakter,  einen 
gleichen  Typus  tragen,  und  wir  durfen  uns  nicht  wundern,  wenn  solche 
gleiche  Typen  auch  in  Einzelheiten  grosse  Ubereinstimmung  zeigen 
und  Convergenzen  hervorbringen,"  *   Let  us  test  the  explanatory  value 
of  the  principlei  as  thus  defined,  by  a  single  example.   Ehrenreich  finds 
a  surprising  resemUanoe  between  the  Dukduk  madcs  of  New  Britain 
and  the  Fish-Danoe  masks  o£  the  Karaya,  as  well  as  between  the 
correlated  usages.  Gfantuig  the  resemblance,  nay,  even  the  eiact 
identity,  of  the  features  in  question,  what  meaning  can  we  associate 
with  the  statement  that  the  parallel  is  due  to  psychic  resemblance 
Unked  with  like  economic  and  sociological  conditions?  The  identity 
to  be  eacplained  is  not  found  except  among  the  two  above-mentioned 
representatives  of  two  distinct  racial  types.  What  are  the  psychic 
trsits  and  cultural  conditions  common  to  these  two  tribes,  whidi  are 
mi  zkanA  hy  those    tkm  gwaraphiaU  neighbors  and  racial  congeners 
Uuking  the  cultural  homologies  under  discussion?  The  principle  of  con- 
tinuity is  in  fact  not  less  essential  to  a  sane  theory  of  independent 
development  than  to  a  sane  theory  of  transmission.  There  ia  at  least 
no  loijcal  difficulty  in  assuming  that  certain  laws  of  evolution  are 
immanent  in  human  society,  and  must  lead  everywhere  to  the  same 
results.  But  to  say  that  psychic  affinity  and  cultural  similarity  have 

»  **Zv  Fiage  der  BavllwllonB  vnd  Bmmihwat  dknopvplilite  A— Insini."  Cn^ 
rafoniMU  JHolt  4tr  rffwlfffrffr  GmBtrhtfi  /Ir  Antkn^okeftt  Ctkwdettf  99d  Pnnffrfrftif^ 
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produced  in  two  or  in  a  few  instances  the  same  result,  is  logically  ad- 
missible only  if  it  be  shown  at  the  same  time  for  what  specific  reasons 
the  same  result  is  not  noticeable  in  all  other  cases,  even  where  psychic 
affinity  la  iMiifoiced  by  radal  rdatioiidiip,  and  Gnltitral  affinity  by 
geographical  and  hiatofical  contact.  So  far,  then,  as  Grael>ner*B  at- 
tack is  directed  against  Ehrenreich's  eiqilanation  of  supposed  identities, 
it  is  enttfdy  justified:  such  an  explanation  is  indeed  nothing  buta  mys- 
tification. Gianted  the  enstenoe  of  identities,  they  are  inexplicable. 

But  the  entile  aspect  of  the  question  changes  if  we  do  not  interpret 
tiie  given  parallds  as  identical  or  homologous,  but  merely  as  analogous. 
In  the  brief  but  piofound  paper  quoted  above*  Ehrenrdch  has  treated 
tiiia  problem  with  the  greatest  possible  deamess.  Over  and  above 
what  he  regards  as  genuine  oonveigenoes,  he  distinguishes  "false 
analogies,"  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge,  to  the  premature 
dasaification  of  diverse  traits  under  the  same  concept,  labelled  with 
the  same  catdi-word.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  oonoeive  all  parallds 
of  any  degree  of  complexity  as  "false  analogies,"  —  to  explain  them 
as  Ehrenreich  himself  explains,  in  exemplary  manner,  the  various  forms 
of  totemism,  of  the  belief  in  metempsychosis,  of  the  swastika  and 
eye-omament,  —  and  the  mystical  element  in  the  theory  of  conver- 
gence disappears.  The  obsen  ation  of  similarities,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  obvious  paths  of  diffusion,  then  leads  directly  to  the  query 
whether  the  similarities  are  not  purely  classtficatory,  and  hence,  from 
the  standpoint  of  genetic  relationship,  illusory. 

In  a  review  of  Graebner's  recent  book,^  which  has  been  published 
since  the  writing  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  Professor  Boas  says, 
"Nobody  claims  that  convergence  means  an  absolute  identity  of 
phenomena  derived  from  heterogeneous  sources;  but  we  think  we  have 
ample  proof  to  show  that  the  mo^t  diverse  ethnic  phenomena,  when 
subject  to  similar  psyrhiral  conditions,  or  when  referring  to  similar 
activities,  will  give  similar  results  (not  equal  results) ,  which  we  group 
naturallv  under  the  same  category  when  viewed,  not  from  an  historical 
stan  dpoint,  liui  from  that  of  psychology,  technology,  or  otiier  similar 
standpoints.  The  pn  blf  m  of  convergence  lies  in  the  correct  mter- 
pretation  of  the  significance  of  ethnic  phenomena  that  are  apparently 
ideniical,  but  In  many  respects  di- rinct:  and  also  in  the  tendency  of 
distinct  phenomena  to  become  psychologically  similar,  due  to  the 
shifting  of  j»uine  of  their  concomitant  elements  —  as  when  the  reason 
for  a  talxK)  shifts  from  the  ground  of  religious  avoidance  to  that  of 
mere  custom"  (/.  c,  p.  807).  As  is  shown  by  a  prccLtling  quotation 
from  Ehrenreich,  Professor  Boas  goes  too  far  in  his  iiuiial  statement, 
for  Ehrenreich's  conception  of  genuine  convergence  dot^  practically 
involve  a  belief  in  an  absolute  identity  derived  from  heterogeneous 

>  Scienu,  191  x.  pp.  804-810. 
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sources;  but  bi  ntteranoe  indicates  that  in  America,  at  all  events* 
convefgeiioe  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  which  entirely  cacapes 
Graebner's  attention. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  discuss  convergence  as  resulting  from  modes 
of  classification,  to  show  what  form  of  classification  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  oC  identical  results  from  divcne  sources,  and  to  illustrate 
the  point  by  a  number  of  special  instances. 

PRSMATURS  CLASSIFICATiOlC 

Phremature  dassification  appears  m  ethnological  literature  in  two 
principal  forms:  the  ethnologist  may  eltber  infer  from  the  undoubted 
identity  of  certain  dements  in  two  difeent  complexes  that  the  com- 
plexes themselves  are  identical;  or  he  may  fancy  identity^  dements 
or  complexes  where  none  esdsts.  The  first  type  of  premature  dasstfi- 
cation  has  wrought  considerable  mischief  in  the  consideration  of 
ceremonial  complexes,  such  as  the  Midewiwin  and  the  Sun  Dance. 
The  psychology  of  this  fallacy  is  not  unlike  that  of  illusions.  A  com- 
plex such  as  the  Midewiwin  is  described  for  some  particular  tribe;  and 
some  conspicuous  feature,  say,  the  shooting-ritual,  acquires  a  symbolic 
function;  so  that  whenever  this  feature  appears  in  another  tribe,  it  is 
at  once  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  residual  elements  of 
the  compioL  first  described.  This  would  indeed  be  a  justifiable  infer- 
ence, if  a  complex  invariably  represented  a  qua^-organic  unit;  but 
this  is  precisely  what  is  not  ordinarily  the  case.  For  example,  Dr. 
Radin  has  recently  shown'  that  the  Midewiwin  of  the  Winnebago  and 
that  of  the  Central  Algonkin  arc  not  identical,  because  in  each  there 
has  been  a  secondary  association  bet^'een  the  common  elements  and  a 
preponderant  group  of  specific  elements,  which  in  large  measure  can 
be  shown  to  result  from  the  specific  ciutfacter  of  Central  Algonkin 
and  Winnebago  culture  respectively.  I  have  suggestcfi  elsewhere^ 
that  what  Dr.  Radin  has  bUccessfuUy  demonstrated  for  the  Midewiwin 
applies  in  like  measure  to  the  Sun  Dance  of  the  Plains  tribes.  We  can- 
not reduce  to  a  common  prototype  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
ceremonies  grouped  under  this  catch-word  appear.  All  wc  can  do  is  t  o 
ascertain  the  relatively  few  common  elements  which  have  acquired 
the  symbolic  function  mentioned,  and  to  investigate  their  varying 
combinations  iii  different  cases. 

It  is  clear  that  the  form  of  erroneous  classification  treated  above, 
however  iaige  it  may  loom  in  ethnological  discussion,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  convergent  evolution ;  for  in  the  cases  mentioned  the  genetic 

>  "The  Ritual  and  Significance  of  the  VVinncbagoMedU±ie Dance,'' Jovntolo/AiiimMi* 
Foik-Lare,  vol.  xxiv  (1911),  pp.  149-208. 

*  "The  Aarielboise.*'  Anthnpotogfcct  Papers  cf  Oi*  Ammkam  Mtutmm  cf  ifMml 
BiMlary*  vol.  Iv,  Pt.  I,  pp.  77  ctatq. 
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relaiiunijllip  of  the  identical  features  has  never  been  challenged,  while 
apart  from  tliese  features  there  is  oh\\o\xs divergence.  Li  is  Ehrenreich's 
jjfroup  of  '*fal->c  aiial(>ij;ios"  that  supplies  us  witli  illustrations  of  the 
second  type  of  classificaLury  error,  and  tjiis  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
principle  ct  (  (  ii .  crgence. 

Companag  the  two  types  of  inadequate  classification,  we  may  say 
that  the  first  type  involves  the  assumption  thai  an  organic  relationship 
exists  where  it  does  not  exist,  while  the  second  type  of  error  results 
from  the  failure  to  note  that  the  supposedly  parallel  elements  are 
organically  related  to  two  distinct  complexes.  In  this  latter  case,  then, 
the  parallelism  is  between  logical  abstractioM  rmther  than  between 
psychological  and  ethnological  reaUttca.  Some  comjata  iUvatiationa 
win  make  tiie  matter  clearer. 

Owing  to  tbair  theoretical  intereat,  the  aoHsalM  age-aodetiea  of  the 
Flaina  may  properly  aerve  to  iatrodaoe  Ibe  aaliject.  J.  O.  Dori^ 
reporta  that  among  the  Omaha  them  were  three  feaating  aocieftica, 
oompoaed  of  old  uMttkf  middk>'aged  maiiy  and  jfoulha  reipactiv<^*  Ia 
tribca  ol  the  same  ctihural  area  (Arapaho»  Blackfoot,  Mandan, 
Hidataa)  other  writers  have  found  aeries  of  dancing  aodetiea  «vindng 

being  contingent  on  n  fiayment*  Schnrts  aaaumea  that  dhs  asdalanoe 
of  age  gradaa  among  the  Omaha  and  other  Piaina  tribm  ta  dna  to  an 
innate  tendency  of  hunmn  aockty  towarda  an  agfrgroitping,  whidi  leada 
everywhere  to  eimilar  reaulta*  From  Gracbncr'a  point  of  view,  the 
eanatcnoe  of  ao  maihad  a  feature  aa  agO'gradm  in  a  practicaUy  con* 
tiTiiwHMi  area  mmt  be  frmlainrd  aa  due  to  hialorical  rnmartinn  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  we  here  applied  the  prtndpla  of  oonwfeooe  in  the 
sense  dehned  by  Ehreomich,  we  should  my  that  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Omaha  age-dasses  and  the  age^societies  of  the  other  Plains 
tribes  is  due  to  the  union  of  general  psychic  and  specific  cultural 
sinnlarttics  of  all  the  tribes  concerned. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  each  of  theae  three  interpretations  is  erroneous. 
The  Omaha  feasting  organtsataona  are  age-classes  properly  so-called ; 
that  ia  to  say,  a  man  belongs  to  one  the  three  classfs  by  virtue  of  his 
age.  But  the  fact  that,  say,  the  Hidatsa  societies  present  the  appear- 
ance of  age-danes,  is  due  to  the  mode  of  purchase  obtaining  in  this 
tribe.  The  age  factor  is  indeed  active,  Inasmuch  as  it  ia  cuatomary  for 
age-mates  to  purchase'a  society  in  a  body;  but  there  is  no  established 
division  of  Hidatsa  society  into  age-grades,  no  correlation  between 
sqje  and  meml>ership  in  a  certain  definite  organization.  The  correla- 
tion is,  instead,  l>etween  nicml^ership  and  purchase:  an  Hidatsa  belongs 
to  every  society  of  the  series  which  he  has  purchased,  but  which  has 
never  been  purchased  of  him.  A  man  of  ninety  may  thus  hold  mem- 
ber«»hip  in  a  young  men's  society,  and  under  abnormal  circumstances  a 
vau  XXV, — no.  95.-3 
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g;iOUp  of  men  may  acquire  a  memlicrship  which  ranks  superior  to 
thai  of  an  older  age-group.  To  rail  l  i  jih  the  Omaha  and  the  Hidatsa 
organizations  "age-societies"  is  tiieretore  admissible  only  if  we  regard 
this  term  as  a  convenient  catch-word  which  may  denote  neither 
psychologically  nor  genetically  related  phenomena.  The  age-factor 
that  we  isolate  in  studvine:  the  Hidatsa  svstem  is,  of  course,  as  a 
logical  abstraction  oomparaLtlc  tu  cut  lespondnig  abstractions,  whetJier 
derived  from  the  Omaha  system  or  that  of  the  Masai.  In  reality, 
hou  t  ver,  it  forms  part  of  a  context  which  determines  it,  and  from  w  liirh 
it  cannot  be  wrested  withuuL  completely  altering  its  characici .  \\  hat 
we  imd  in  comfjariag  the  Onialia  and  the  Hidatsa  systems  is  therefore 
a  convergence  of  a  tyfK'  different  from  thai  defined  by  Ehrenreich, 
but  coinciding  absolutely  with  that  of  his  "false  analogic,"  which 
result  from  our  relative  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  compared.  So 
long  as  we  knew  only  that  the  Hidatsa  had  societies  composed  of  men 
of  different  ages,  it  was  poorible  to  classify  them  as  age-grades  proper. 
With  the  additional  knowledge  of  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  natives 
towaida  tbeae  aocietiei*  the  jostificatioii  lor  auch  *  daawficiition 
diaappeara. 

What  baa  jiiat  been  ahovn  for  age-grades  may  be  similariy  shown  for 
the  much-discuased  phenomenon  hd^ed  exogamy."  It  haa  com- 
monly been  aaanmed  that  the  regulation  against  marriage  within  a 
certain  group,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe  auch  a  reguiatios 
may  bp  found,  is  uniformly  the  same  in  principle.  Dr.  Gddenweiaer 
haa  recently  shown  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Clan  exogamy 
may  indeed  be  the  expression  of  the  feeling  that  marriage  within  the 
dan  as  sudi  is  incestuous;  but  it  may  also,  as  among  the  Toda  and 
Blacfcfoot,  be  a  secondary  development,  the  fundamental  fact*  being  an 
objection  to  marriage  between  blood  relatives.  From  Dr.  Graebner*8 
standpoint  there  is  no  reason  to  differentiate  between  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  type  of  dan  exogamy.  The  fonn-o-iterion  merely  tells 
us  that  two  groups  are  both  eiogamous;  that  in  pcunt  of  exogamy  they 
are  identical,  and  insofar  nia>^  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  genetically 
related.  So  far  as  the  criterion  of  quantity  is  concerned,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  bolster  up  the  parallel  exogamy  by  other  re- 
semblances. Thus,  the  Crow  social  units,  which  exemplify  the  clan 
of  "classical"  ethnological  literature  in  being  exogamous  in  their  own 
right,  bear  nicknames  of  similar  type  to  that  of  the  Blackfoot.  Here 
again  the  identity  of  the  facts  compared  is  logical,  while  the  facts  we 
are  really  interested  in  studying  are  psychological.  The  exogamous 
conduct  of  the  Blackfoot  is  inseparably  linked  with  his  feeling  towards 
blood  relatives;  the  exogamous  conduct  of  the  Crow  is  part  of  a  quite 
distinct  psychological  complex.  Only  by  disregarding  the  character- 
istic features  of  exogamy  in  these  two  instances  do  we  get  an  identical 
CedaukemUng, 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  discuss  the  two-phratiy  system 
(Ztveiklassensysiem) ,  as  Graebner  himself  makes  an  extensive  use  of 
this  concept,  suggesting,  for  instance,  an  historical  connection  between 
the  two-phratry  organization  of  Oceania  and  that  of  the  Northwest 
Coaat  Indiana  and  the  Iroquois.^  Before  considering  such  a  sugges- 
tion,  wt^  dioidd  liave  to  be  convinced  tiiat  the  term  "two-phratry 
system'*  invariably  labels  the  same  phenomenon.  Serious  doubt  is 
thrown  on  such  a  supposition  by  a  oonsideration  of  the  data  collected 
by  Rivere  among  the  Toda.  In  this  tribe  the  numerical  preponderance 
of  one  dan  is  sucb*  that  its  membevB  can  foUov  the  ezogamous  rule 
only  by  marrying  most  of  the  members  of  the  other  dans*  "leaving 
very  few  to  intermarry  with  one  another."  Out  of  177  marriages, 
only  16  were  between  members  of  the  other  dans.  As  Rivers  recog- 
nises, Uiere  has  ^us  developed  tiie  closest  conceivable  apprastmation 
to  a  two-phratry  system.*  Yet  this  result  has  been  adiieved  by  unique 
historical  causes  quite  distinct  from  those  which  broui^t  about  such  a 
system  where  there  are  merely  two  intermarrying  phratries  without 
any  lesser  eaogamous  units. 

An  instance  of  similar  suggestiveness  is  furnished  by  the  recent 
history  of  the  Crow.  A  visitor  to  this  tribe  some  forty  yeais  ago 
would  have  found  the  male  members  of  the  tribe  grouped  in  two 
social  units,^the  Foxes  and  the  Lumpwoods.  Without  any  real 
feeling  of  mutual  hostility,  these  two  units  were  constantly  pitted 
against  each  other;  for  example,  taking  opposite  sides  at  games,  and 
constantly  attempting  to  outdo  each  other  in  warlike  deeds.  To  a 
saperficial  observer  this  division  would  have  appeared  similar  to 
that  ( f  the  Iroquois  phratries,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Lump- 
woods  and  FcSBes  were  not  social  units  with  inheritable  membership, 
but  military  sodeties.  At  all  events,  even  a  more  careful  investi- 
gator might  have  been  struck  by  the  phenomenon  astme  comparable 
with  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  dual  divisions,  as  evidenced  in 
dvilized  life  by  the  frequency  of  two  dominant  political  parties. 
Nevertheless,  forty  years  prior  to  the  hypothetical  investigator's 
advent,  he  would  have  found  no  less  than  eight  societies  of  the  same 
type.'  A  detailed  study  of  the  development  of  military  societies 
among  the  Crow  shows  be>'ond  a  doubt  that  the  presence  of  but  two 
military''  organizations  forty  years  ago  was  not  due  to  a  primary  dual 
organization,  but  came  about  solely  through  the  elimination  of  the 
other  organizations.  A  comparison  of  the  Crow  conditions  with  those 
still  more  recently  tound  among  the  Gros  \'entre  is  of  the  utmost 
interest.    In  this  tribe  the  old  ceremonial  grouping  of  the  men  in  a 

•  Anihropos,  iv,  p.  io2t. 

*  "Toteminn,  an*  Analytical  Study,"  Journal  of  Amtrican  Foik-Lore,  vol.  xxtii.  p.  246. 
»  llaTifniliaii  Priaz  zu  Wled.  Reise  in  das  innere  Nord-A  trurka  in  d<n  Jahren  1832  bis 

Mi$4  (Cobksg.  V.  i,  p.  401. 
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rather  lar^c  number  of  small  coinijanies  rr ]>!  c^^ciUing  probably  six 
age-grades  has  been  completely  superseded  by  a  diWsion  into  two 
organizations,  —  the  War  Dancers  and  the  Star  Dancers.  The  tribal 
and  social  fiinrtions  of  these  societies  bear  close  resemblance  to  those 
exercised  by  ihe  Lumpwoods  and  Foxes  of  the  (Vow,  and  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  is  equally  prominent  in  the  Gros  \enire  organizations. 
But  while  the  dual  grouping  of  the  Crow  men  resiilte<l  from  a  process 
of  eliminalioti,  ]  rocisely  the  reverse  process  took  place  among  the 
Gros  Ventre.  Tiie  War  Dance  "is  universallv  stated  to  be  a  recent 
imi>ortation  from  the  Sioux,  apparently  wiihrn  the  present  genera- 
tion; "  while  the  Star  Dance  is  probably  an  old  ceremony  independent 
of  the  age-series.'  In  the  two  cases  under  discussion,  then,  a  dual 
grouping  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  result  of  convergent  development. 

To  revert  to  Graebner's  own  concepts,  we  may  next  consider  his 
category  of  drums  with  skin  drum*heads.*  He  is  careful  to  enumerate 
the  several  Oceanian  forms;  but  as  wooa  at  his  estra-Ocxanian  specu- 
lations begin,  differences  of  foaa  seem  to  beooma  negligible.  The 
sldn  drum  of  tiie  West  African  cuhiire-area  ia  describod  at  one  of  the 
dements  connecting  it  with  Melanesiaa  cnltnre.  It  b  said  to  appear  . 
with  all  the  chaiBCteristicinodeaaf  securing  ihedniin-head, — vis.,  by 
thongs,  pegs,  and  wedgcs«-*  though  the  houi^glass  shape  of  the  instni* 
ment  Is  lees  frequent.* 

IVobabty  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  moie  offensive  exaniple  of 
tiie  nusa|q)lication  of  the  form-criterion.  The  very  lefefcnoe  to  the 
hottiglass^haped  forms  of  Africa  involvca  an  error  of  the  wont  kind. 

of  two  skin-covefed  bowls  connected  by  a  cylindrical  tube.  Three 
sub-types  are  distinguished,  of  which  two  recall  the  ihape  of  a  dumb- 
bell* while  the  third  diflEers  radically  from  the  two  others  by  tiie 
presence  of  four  lugs  and  profuse  decoration,  and  by  the  width  of 
the  connecting  cylinder,  which  approodmatcs  that  of  the  bowls.* 
For  convenience  of  description,  Ankermann  is  certainly  justified  in 
creating  an  hourglass  type.  But  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  draw 
any  inference  as  to  genetic  relations  between  the  third  and  the  two 
other  sub-types;  for  quite  apart  from  the  elaborate  decoration  and 
the  four  lugs,  the  third  sub-type  is  not  at  all  similar  to  the  dumb-bcU 
form.  It  is  a  psychological  commonplace  that  even  congruous  geo- 

>  KrodMr.  **Bltttiolos7     the  Cm  Vortre,*'  AnthnpobgUti  Faptrs  ^  Ike  Anurkm 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  v.  i.  pp.  334-239. 

*  "Ein  Element  von  whr  typischer  Verbreituog  bieten  rum  Schlusse  noch  die  Ifusik- 
instrumtnU  in  der  einseitig  bespannten,  ia«i»t  wnydutMrfftrnugen,  biswaika  zylindriachen 
FdltroaiiiMl"  (A^ntknpoi,  iv.  p.  770}. 

*  Ibid,,  up.  lott  et  •eq. 

*  Ankermann.  *'Dk  sftrllnmhchm  MtuOdnMnimente.*'  BUmohifiekti  HoMhtt,  1901, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  9ft  ci  mQm  S9-SS* 
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metrical  Conns  may  produce  very  different  psycholo^iail  efifects.  It  is 
a  fact  knovB  to  6ekl-workers  in  America  that  identical  pattems  are 
aoaactiiDBB  not  recognized  by  the  nativea  a«  identical  H  executed  in 
difeent  colors.  A  forUori,  we  cannot  aasitme  without  proof,  that, 
where  the  diveifence  4^  form  is  vecy  greatf  the  native  still  assemblea 
the  varying  forms  under  the  same  concept.  Artifacts  differ  from 
organic  forma  in  lacking  an  innate  tendency  to  variability.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppose  that  the  lugged  (Barotse-Amboella)  sub-type 
developed  out  of  the  dumb-bell  form,  or  vice  versd,  we  introduce 
either  the  hypothesis  that  some  external  condition  determined  the 
change,  or  the  psychological  hypothesis  that  both  forms  were  origi- 
nall>'  conceived  as  of  one  type.  For  neither  of  these  suppositions  is 
there  the  slightest  foundation. 

If  the  foregoing  argument  applies  within  even  a  relatively  continuous 
area,  its  force  surely  docs  not  dirnini^h  when  "hourglass  drums"  of 
different  continents  are  coni[iarrrl.  Indeed,  the  hourgla^  drum  of 
New  Guinea,  as  described  and  pictured  by  Finsch,  Bir6,  Schlagin- 
haufen,  and  others,  beai^  no  resemblance  to  the  African  sub-types. 
We  must  repard  the  term  "hourglass  drum"  meii  ly  a  convenient 
classificatury  device  by  which  mav  be  descnbt  d  objects  of  diverse 
cn^m.  The  geometrical  abstraction  dt  fined  by  the  term  corresponds 
t  )  no  cukural  reality;  it  develops  in  dilierent  areas  by  convergent 
£\oIuu'>n. 

As  :i  niatter  of  fact,  the  hourglass  type  whi<  h  at  least  presents  a 
(iemblance  of  morphological  classification  v)la>s  a  verv'  subordinate 
part  in  Graebner's  treatment  of  the  skin  drum;  for  under  the  category' 
of  skin  drums  —  and  accordingly  as  evidence  of  a  cultural  connection 
between  Oceania  and  North  America  —  are  cited  the  ordinary  dancing- 
drum  and  the  Midewiwin  drum  of  the  Ojibwa.^  Thus  the  form- 
criterion  is  completely  abandoned  by  its  diampion* 

It  is  true  thsiit  Dr.  Graefaner,  in  his  treatment  ol  this  subject^ 
attndMS  cmHidersMe  weight  to  the  method  of  seaninc  the  drum- 
head,-*^whedier  by  thongs,  pegs,  or  wedges  {Scknur-,  P/Uek-  mnd  KtU^ 
ipmmung) .  Tlua leads  to  an  Important  question.  Hoir  many  wmya  of 
fsstening  a  ddn  ftMmfamie  to  a  drum  are  oonoeivahle?  Very  little 
nBectson  is  reqotred  to  show  that  the  number  is  exceedingly  limited. 
Indeed,  the  wedge  system,  bemg  only  a  sub-type  of  the  S^nmrspanuumg, 
is  not  entitled  toa  special  positioo  on  logical  gronads,  though  fnxn  a 
onmparatiw  point  of  view  it  ia  inoomparsbly  the  safest  criterion  of 
ifhtioasiMp*  We  mast  here  apply  what  Dr.  Goldenwetser  has  calkd, 
in  convmatioa  with  the  author,  "the  ptiadpla  of  limitsd  poaiibilitica," 
wmcn  naa  reoenuy  oecn  tmis  ocnnco:  ina  tneory  oi  ooofeigenoe 
daims  that  sindlar  waya  may  (not  mmtt)  be  found.  This  wouU  be  a 

>  Amiknpmt     p.  test. 
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tniism  if  there  existed  only  one  way  of  solving  this  problem ;  and  con« 
vefgenoe  is  obviously  the  more  probable,  the  fewer  the  possible  aolu* 
tioiiB  of  the  problem."  ^  In  die  case  at  hand,  it  cannot  be  taken  aa  a 
sign  of  genetic  connection  that  some  African  and  aome  Oceanian  tribea 
use  pegs  for  fastening  a  dniin*heed,  becauae  tiie  number  of  availaiiie 
wayBiBvtirytmdliif  clasHfiedinamamerfhaiabsi^^ 
ckaruc$0r%slic$. 

This  point  is  illustrated  moat  clearly  where  the  logical  daaaification 
ininrtvea  a  didiotomy  of  the  univerae.  A  wdl^^known  writer  has  dis- 
cussed the  origin  myths  of  primitive  folk,  and  found  that  some  involve 
a  theory  of  evolution,  otben  one  of  spedal  creation.  No  sane  ethnolo' 
gist  would  infer  from  thia  that  all  the  myths  of  either  type  were  his- 
torically connected.  To  choose  a  somewhat  more  drastic  illustration. 
Acquired  biolo(^cal  traits  nmst  either  be  inherited  or  not  inherited: 
eonsequentiy  an  expressioa  of  opinion,  whether  consciously  or  un* 
consciously  bearing  on  the  subject,  must  Call  into  either  category. 
Many  primitive  tribes  have  myths  recounting  how  in  the  remote  paat 
a  certain  animal  met  with  some  adventure  which  caused  it  to  assume 
some  biological  peculiarity  now  noticeable  in  its  descendants;  never- 
theless it  would  be  absurd  to  accept  this  tadt  assumption  of  trans- 
mission as  a  parallel  of  anti-Weismannism.  Countless  example  ol  a 
mode  of  classification  rivaling  in  absurdity  the  hypothetical  instance 
last  cited  are  furnished  by  histories  of  philosophy.  Too  frequently 
the  historian  utteriy  neglects  the  processes  by  which  conclusions  are 
reached,  and  groups  thinkers  exclusively  by  tlie  nature  of  their  con- 
clusions, which  are  labelled  by  descriptive  catch-words.  The  identi* 
fication  of  a  philosopher  as  a  monist  or  dualist,  idealist  or  realist,  is 
undoubtedly  a  labor-saving  mode  of  characterization;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  precludes  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  thinker's  philo- 
sophic indt\  idnnlity.  A  difierentiation  of  social  systems  on  the  basis 
of  maternal  and  paternal  descent,  such  as  Gracbner  has  nndertaken,  is 
justifiable  within  a  limited  area,  where  historical  connections  can  he 
detmitel)  di  monstrated.  Outside  such  an  area  it  can  have  no  com- 
parative significance,  becan'^e  descent  cannot  be  reckoned  otherwise 
than  in  either  the  maternal  or  the  paternal  line,  or  in  both. 

THB  POSSIBIUTT  OF  WIUIMB  CONVKRGBNCB 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  indicated  the  nature  of  the  errors  due 
to  premature  classification.  The  frequency  of  such  errors,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  committed,  surely  justify  the  greatest 
caution  in  identifying  apparent  homologies  in  the  cultures  of  tribes 
not  known  to  be  historically  related.  The  first  question  we  must  ask 
is,  not  how  tlie  trait  could  have  travelled  from  one  region  to  another, 

^  Boas,  in  Sciatu,  191X.  p.  807. 
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nor  even  whether  it  ocNiid  have  originated  independently  through  the 
p^chic  unity  of  mankind.  Our  first  dut\'  is  rather  to  ascertain 
whether  the  resemblances  are  superficial  or  fundamental.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  discover  that  the  manang  bait  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  corre- 
sponds in  the  most  striking  manner  to  th6  berdache  of  the  Plains 
Indians.'  we  sho!iIcl  not  straightwav  identify  the  two  institutions 
and  invoke  the  |)riii<  iple  of  psychic  units'  or  that  of  historirn!  connec- 
tion. Psychic  unity  would  only  explain  the  fact  of  a  pathological 
variation,  which  seems  to  occur  everywhere  with  a  certain  frequency. 
It  does  not  explain  why  in  but  two  particular  areas  this  variation 
should  lead  to  a  marked  social  institution.  Neither  can  historical 
connection  be  postulated  in  the  absence  of  a  tittle  of  cvfdein  e  tor  either 
genetic  relationship  or  transniiM-^iun.  The  advocate  <if  convergence 
in  the  sense  here  proposed  will  simpiv  await  a  fuller  ilnermination  of 
the  facts.  If  closer  investigation  sh  nild  establi&li  an  al)-()1ute  identity, 
the  fact  of  identity  wrmld  stand,  but  would  stand  unexplained. 

But  in  many  instances  the  identity  of  the  cultural  elements  com- 
pared seems  to  be  lar  niuri;  than  an  Ll)stract  possibility.  The  eye- 
ornaiuent  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America  is  identical  with  that  of 
Melanesia.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  star-shaped  stone  club- 
heads  of  New  Guinea  are  identical  with  those  from  Peru.  To  put  the 
case  in  the  most  general  form,  wherever  we  are  dealing  with  objects 
which  can  be  fully  detenmned  by  an  enumeratioa  of  their  visible  or 
gemible  traits,  there  is  the  poiaibility  of  proving  objective  identity,  as 
iodicated  by  the  enunples  juM  cited.  However,  th^  is  an  important 
coosidcrstiiNi  wbicli  cannoC  be  neglected  in  this  ooanectkm.  The 
sensible  traits  of  an  ethnographic'object  may  completely  determiae  its 
character  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  curiosity-dealer,  but  never  from 
that  of  tiie  scientific  ethnologist.*  For  the  latter  a  material  object  has 
a  purely  symbolical  function:  it  represents  a  certain  technique,  an 
artistic  styk,  a  idigiotts  or  social  usage.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  ri|^dy 
ssid  that  "material"  culture  does  not  exist  for  the  ethnologist,  for 
the  very  word  "culture**  implies  a  psydiological  correlate,  or  rather 
determinant,  of  the  material  object.  According  to  Pecfauel-Loesche, 
the  same  representation  of  a  human  figure  that  in  one  West  African 
spedmffi  is  nothing  but  a  product  of  art  industry,  becomes,  when 
endowed  with  certain  magical  powers  by  virtue  of  incantations  or  the 
application  of  sacred  substances,  a  fetich.  Exactly  the  same  purpose, 
however,  may  be  served  in  the  same  tribes  by  the  most  inconspicuous 
objects  of  nature.  A  purely  objective  comparison  would  here  lead 
to  an  utteriy  erroneous  dassification.   It  would  wrest  the  factors 

*  CBMtib  SiMHlMi  Tmn  mmomg  Hm  5m  Dy»k$  tf  Bmm  ((Ultddplib,  Lippteooct, 
lill).p^Il9CtMq. 
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studied  out  of  their  organic  context  in  quite  the  Mune  way  as  an  identi- 
fication of  the  cultural  traits  discttsted  in  tlie  precseding  section;  it 
would  neglect  the  very  factors  that  we  are  most  interested  in  studying* 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  American  archaeoiogists,  the  application 
of  the  form-criterion  is  insufficient  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  an 
archaeological  object;  for  the  latter  may  not  be  at  all  the  completed 
object  designed  by  the  worker,  but  a  mere  "  reject. "  '  Yet  objectively 
the  rejects  coinnde  absolutely  with  lln'  tiiiished  products  of  a  lower 
culture.  Tlu  difference  li^  in  the  cultural  contexts  of  which  the 
objects  are  elements:  the  resemblance  mn\-  he  perfert  from  a  purely 
external  standpoint;  nevertheless  It  ri  presents,  in  Ehrcnreich's  ler- 
riinology,  not  a  genuine  convergence,  but  a  false  analogy.  A  most 
suggestive  fact  pointing  in  the  same  direction  has  been  ascertained  m 
Central  Australia.  The  native  of  this  area  use  implements,  some  of 
wliich  tall  morphologically  under  the  categor>^  of  paieoliih^.  while 
cthi  IS  are  neoHths.  Investigation  has  shown  that  this  morj>liological 
diitrrence  is  a  direct  result  of  the  material  available  for  manufacture. 
Where  diorite  is  available,  ihe  nativ  es  manutaf  lure  "neolithic "  grouiul 
axes,  in  uihcr  cases  they  make  flaked  implements  practically  as  crude 
as  those  of  the  ancient  1  a-m anians.*  The  man u lecture  of  "neolithic" 
implements  in  Central  Ausualia  and  elsewhere  thus  forms  another 
instance  of  convergence,  —  a  classificatory  resemblance  due  to  hetero- 
geneous conditions.  It  is  true  that  Graebner  does  not  ignore  the 
possible  influence  of  material  on  form,"  but  he  fails  to  show  under  what 
circumstances  the  ethnologist  should  sedt  to  correlate  morphological 
resemblance  with  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  form-criterion  by 
itself  does  not  tell  us  that  diorite  lends  itself  to  "  neoUthic *'  worionan* 
ship,  diat  bamboo  bows  are  necessarily  flat,  that  basalt  funuBhes  the 
only  material  available  for  ajoe-manufactiire  in  certain  regions.  Under 
what  oooditioos  diould  wo  be  satisfied  with  formal  ooioddence  as  a 
fNTOof  of  genetic  relationship,  and  under  what  conditions  should  we 
inquire  as  to  the  posrible  influence  of  the  available  material? 

The  case  of  the  eye-cmament  adds  force  to  the  genersl  aiguroent. 
As  Graebner  might  have  learned  from  Ehrenrdch's  article  (I.  c,  p.  179), 
Boas  has  shown  that  the  eye-ornament  of  Noi'th western  America 
residts  from  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  does  not 
occur  in  Oceania;  that  Is  to  say,  the  objective  identity  is  again  decep* 
tive,  because  it  is  an  identity  establiihed  by  wresting  a  part  of  the 
phenomenon  studied  (the  visible  pattern)  from  the  midst  of  its  cultural 
context.  Here  it  must  again  be  stated  that  Graebner  does  not  un* 
qualtfiedly  uphold  the  omnipotence  of  the  morphological  principle. 

>  Mftflon,  The  Origins  of  Invenlkm,  p,  124. 
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He  reject*^  V'on  Luschan's  sjx)cii!at!nn«  oa  the  head-rests  of  New 
(juinca;  he  regards  Schurtz's  theories  of  the  eye-ornament  as  " weniger 
phantastisch,  ahrr  doch  auch  iibers  Ziel  geschc^sen;"  he  stigmatizes 
Stnckrn'^  ;ttt(  niju  to  trace  all  celestial  mvths  to  Babylon  as  an 
example  ol  the  neglect  or  unmeLhuclii  al  ai  tplication  of  the  form- 
criterion  (p.  118).  Unfortunately,  he  does  ii«>t  <  xplain  what  is  meant 
by  an  nnmciln  jdical  or  fantastic  application  ot  the  form -criterion.  As 
has  been  bhnwn,  the  criterion  of  quantity  is  a  measure  of  the  historical 
connection  hnween  cultures,  but  can  never  decide  as  to  the  identity 
t'l  (ioul)i!Lil  traits.  If  ail  the  other  elenienLs  of  Oceaikiaii  and  north- 
west Anierit vui  <  ulture  were  identical,  the  fact  would  prove  nothing 
AS  to  the  identity  of  the  eye-ornament  in  the  iwt)  areas. 

We  are  not  always,  indeed  we  are  very  rarely,  in  the  fortunate  posi- 
tion of  knowing  most  of  the  determining  conditions  of  an  ethnological 
phenomenon.  In  the  case  of  the  rejects,  of  the  central  Australian 
"neoliths,"  and  of  the  eye-omament,  we  happen  to  be  in  possession 
<d  die  facts;  and  from  tbete  inetancea  wt  kam  that  morphological 
identity  may  give  presumptive,  but  does  not  give  oofidtiave,  evidence 
of  fenetic  rdatiooflfaip.  It  is  ooooetvatile  tliat  if  we  oonld  determitie 
the  hiitory  of  the  South  American  paddleB,  which  Gra^ner  connects 
with  Indonesian  and  M elanesian  pattenis,*  we  should  find  them  to  be 
genedcally  related;  but  we  cannot  bar  the  other  logical  possibility 
of  independent  origin,  for  it  is  Ukewise  conceivable  that  each  of  the 
hooiologofis  features  of  the  paddles  originated  from  distinct  motives 
and  distinct  conditions. 

CONCLUSION 

The  ductriut  of  convergence,  as  here  advocated,  is  not  dogmatic, 
but  methodological  and  critioil.  It  does  not  deny  that  simple  ethno- 
logical phenomena  may  arise  independently  in  different  regions  of  the 
globe,  nor  does  it  deny  that  diffusion  of  cultural  elements  has  played 
an  imp>ortant  part.  It  does  not  even  repudiate  the  abstract  possibility 
of  the  independent  origin  of  complex  phenomena  (genuine  convergence 
of  Ehrenreich),  though  so  far  the  dononstration  of  identities  of  such 
a  chaiacttr  seems  Insufficient,  and  their  existenoe  would  be  unintelli- 
gible. The  view  here  propounded  demands  simply  that  where  the 
principle  of  psychic  unity  cannot  be  applied,  and  where  paths  of 
diffusion  cannot  be  definitely  indicated,  we  must  first  mquire  whether 
the  supposed  identities  are  really  such,  or  become  such  only  by  ab- 
stracting from  the  psychological  context  in  which  they  occur,  aiid  which 
determines  them, — whedier,  that  is  to  say,  we  are  compering  cultursl 
realities,  or  meidy  figments  of  our  logical  modes  of  dasnfication.  A 
npid  survey  of  the  fidd  has  sufficed  to  show  that  in  many  cases  where 
some  woold  lavnlEie  the  principle  of  psychic  unity,  and  others  that  of 
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historic  ooooectioo,  the  pfobleia  is  an  apparent  one,  which  vanishes 
with  a  better  knowledge  and  dasstfication  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Groebner's  ambitioys  attempt  to  trace  historical  connections 
between  remoie  areas  cannot  be  disiniseed  wholesale,  on  tiie  basis  of 
the  foregoing  critidsms.  What  has  been  ehown  is  simply  the  nccceaty 
for  a  critical  use  of  ethnological  concepts,  and  their  occasionally  quite 
uncritical  use  of  Graebner.  Even  tangible  spedmens,  it  appears,  can* 
not  be  studied  apart  from  the  culture  of  whidi  they  are  a  product  In 
the  investigation  of  social  and  religious  us^es,  where  the  subject* 
matter  is  itseff  psych(^agicalt  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  form- 
criterion,  to  the  detriment  of  the  tubjecdve  factors  invdvedt  can  lead 
only  to  disastrous  results.  Ethnology  is  a  relatively  young  science, 
and  it  is  natural  that  the  mode  of  dassificatipn  in  vogue  among  ethnolo- 
gists should  have  a  pre-sdentific  tang.  But  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  that  an  ethnologist  who  identifies  a  two-class  system  in 
Australia  with  a  two-class  system  in  America,  or  totemism  among  the 
Northwestern  Indians  with  totemism  in  Melanesia,  sinks  to  the  level 
of  a  zoologist  who  should  daa»  whales  with  fishes,  and  bats  with  birds. 

Ambbicam  Musrttm  op  NAttJBiU.  Hisiosy, 
New  York  Cut. 
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ARAPAHO  TALES 

BY  H.  iL  VOTH 

In  looking  through  some  old  note-books,  the  author  came  across  ihe 
lottowiiis  tales  which  wm  told  him  by  different  members  of  the  tribe, 
while  he  was  a  misajonaiy  among  the  Aiapaho  from  1882  to  1892. 
Am  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  publtsfaed,  — at  least  not  in  this 
fQcmt  —  it  was  thought  best  to  publish  them  as  an  additioa,  however 
brief,  to  the  valuable  publications  of  Dorsey,  Kroeber,  and  others  on 
the  Arapaho* 

X.  THE  BOY  THAT  WAS  CARRIED  OFF  BY  THE  WIND 

Once  a  man  and  a  woman  had  two  boys:  they  were  twins.  These  boys 
often  took  their  bows  and  arrows  and  went  out  to  hunt.  One  time  when 
they  were  hunting,  they  lound  an  eagle's  nest.  The  old  eagles  were  not 
at  home.  The  boys  asked  the  young  eagles  what  kind  of  clouds  generally 
casM  whea  their  motlier  was  angry.  The  young  eagles  ssid  black  clouds, 
Thea  the  boys  cut  off  the  hesds  of  the  young  esgles;  and  when  they  were 
sboat  to  cut  off  the  Isst  one,  the  clouds  got  black,  and  it  begsa  to  storm. 
The  boys  ran  home.  One  got  into  the  tent,  but  the  other  one  was  taken 
by  the  storm  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  lodge.  The  door  of  the  tent, 
of  which  the  boy  had  taken  hold,  was  also  carried  along.  When  the  boy,  as  the 
wind  carried  him  along,  would  grasp  at  something,  —  for  instance,  the  branch 
of  a  tfCSt'— it  would  break  off.  So  the  wind  carried  him  wsy  off  to  some  other 
csnpa.  Here  the  wind  dropped  him.  He  was  sll  covered  with  dirt.  An 
old  woman,  who  came  to  cut  grass,  found  him.  She  tock  him  to  her  teat 
and  took  care  of  him,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man. 

One  time  a  liiile  red  bird  was  sitting  on  the  poles  of  a  tent.  Some  men, 
of  whom  this  young  man  was  one,  tried  to  shoot  it.  One  old  man  said, 
"Whoever  shoots  that  Inrd  riiall  marry  one  of  my  daughters."  All  tried 
bard,  asd  this  young  man  hit  it  Then  a  Raven  came  and  took  that  bird 
sway  from  him,  and  showed  it  to  the  father  of  those  girls.  When  the  young 
man  heard  of  it,  he  told  the  people  that  it  was  he  who  shot  the  bird;  and  to 
he  got  the  younger  daughter,  and  the  Raven  the  older  one. 

One  time  the  young  man  went  to  shout  buffalo,  and  once  he  drove  a 
herd  to  the  camp.  Many  came  to  take  part  in  the  hunt.  The  Raven 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  flew  around  and  picked  out  the  buffaloes'  eyes. 

When  they  had  killed  the  buffaloes,  the  women  took  home  some  blood 
m  their  shawls  on  their  backs.  Those  two  young  women  were  Jealous  of 
each  other  because  one  had  a  nice  man,  and  the  other  a  Raven.  When  the 
Raven's  wife  went  home,  that  young  man  went  and  cut  her  shswl,  so  that 
the  blood  was  spilled  and  the  shawl  spoiled. 

The  younger  woman  was  nice-looking,  but  her  husband  sometimes  looked 
filthy.  During  the  night,  however,  he  would  get  handsome  again.  Once 
the  couple  wanted  to  go  and  get  wood.  The  older  sbter  wanted  to  go 
along,  bat  the  younger  would  not  allow  her  to  do  so. 
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2.  THE  FEOG  AND  JOE  WOMAN 

A  woman  once  went  to  a  river  to  fet  water.   When  ahe  dipped  the  water, 

a  frog  jumped  into  the  pail:  and  wlipn  the  woman  jjot  home,  that  frop  al! 
at  once  became  a  man.  He  was  staiiditig  in  the  bucket,  and  then  jumped 
out.  Afterwards  this  man  married  that  woman,  and  ader  a  while  they  had 
two  children.  After  this  the  man  once  got  very  hungry  and  ate  up  his  wife, 
after  wliich  he  turned  Into  a  frog  again  and  Uved  with  the  other  frogs  in 
the  river. 

3.  THB  WOMAX  AMD  TBB  BUPTALO 

A  woman  went  to  get  water,  and  saw  what  ihe  thought  was  a  man  standing 
near  the  water*  She  ran  away  with  that  roan;  and  after  they  were  gone 
away  a  tiiort  distance,  the  man  turned  into  a  buffalo.  The  woman  then 
wanted  to  return,  but  the  buffalo  would  not  let  her.  She  tried  to  hide  away» 
but  could  not  do  it.  When  they  came  to  the  buffalo-herd,  the  buflaloe* 
were  sleeping.  The  woman's  mother  by  this  time  began  to  look  for  her 
daughter.  Her  other  daughter  told  her  that  her  sister  had  run  away.  The 
mother  tfien  told  a  Mouse  that  ahe  should  go  under  the  ground  and  hunt 
her  kat  daughter,  and  that  if  slie  should  find  her,  she  shooU  put  her  head 
out  of  the  ground  and  stick  two  arrows  into  the  ground  beside  the  woman, 
so  as  to  mark  the  place  where  she  was  sitting.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
buffaloes  got  up.  the  (man)  Buffalo  saw  that  his  wife  did  not  get  up.  and 
went  to  hit  her,  but  found  only  her  shawl.  Then  they  followed  her,  but 
could  not  hnd  her.    She  had  gone  home. 

4.  THB  MAW  WHO  OBIS  ADVICB  FBOIf  TBS  OKUIIK 

There  was  once  an  Indian  who  had  an  old  ride  which  he  had  owned  a 
long  time.  He  had  a  wife  and  only  one  chiM.  Once  they  were  very  hungry, 
but  the  man  had  no  cartridges.  No  other  Indians  were  near.  The  nan 
then  went  eastward  and  saw  a  herd  of  leiodeer.  *  Not  having  any  cartridges, 

he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  So  he  prayed  to  the  Skunk,  and  the  Skunk 
told  him  to  takr  snme  mud  and  mould  it  into  bu!letc.  He  did  so,  put  one 
into  his  gun,  took  aim  at  a  reindeer,  and  shot  and  killed  it.  He  then  went 
back  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  killed  a  reindeer.  In  the  mean  while 
some  bears  had  taken  the  reindeer  that  lie  had  killed.  This  made  ihe  man 
so  angry  that  he  took  his  knife  and  cut  hia  own  thioat 

5.  TBB  OUGtB  or  THB  fLBIAllB9 

Once  seven  men  went  00  the  war-path.  A  bear  got  after  them,  and  they 
di<|  not  know  how  to  escape.   Then  they  took  a  little  ball,  kicked  it  upward* 

and  a  man  ascended  with  it.  This  they  repeated  several  times,  a  rr;an  going 
up  with  every  ball  they  kicked  up.  When  the  la«;'^  nnc  was  aboui  :  >  <  up, 
the  bear  was  just  about  to  take  him;  but  he  quickly  kicked  the  ball  and  went 
up  too,  and  those  are  tlie  seven  stars  up  in  the  sky. 

6,  BAO-IOBB  BBSOBBBCTtHG  A  BUFFALO 

When  the  Arapaho  stiO  lived  north  in  a  village,  an  Arapaho  named  Bad- 
Rdlie  wanted  to  make  medidne  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  the  buffalo  to  oome» 
He  told  Codar>Tree  to  go  weaitward  and  aee  If  he  could  not  find  a  buffahK 
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Cedar*Tree  wtuV,  and  when  he  had  gone  a  short  dietance,  he  saw  some  Uaclc 
ohyects  in  the  distanoe,  but  could  not  say  whether  they  were  buffaloes  or  not. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  tell  the  Indians  a  lie,  and  say  he 

snw  !uitTa1ocs  when  he  was  not  sure  al)Out  it.  All  at  once  he  saw  those 
bLic  k  thinps  fly  up,  and  noticed  that  the\'  were  ra\  ens.  lie  went  hack  to 
camp  and  told  the  Indiansabout  it.  So  Bad-Robe  would  not  make  medicine, 
but  scolded  Cedar-Tree  for  not  believing  thai  what  he  saw  were  buffaloes. 
If  he  had  believed,  they  would  not  have  changed  into  ravens.  One  man 
fot  so  angry  at  Cedar-Tfse  and  his  failure,  that  he  killed  his  own  wife.  The 
camp  wae  then  bcoken  up,  and  the  Indians  scattered. 

The  mother  of  the  murdered  woman,  her  two  "^i-fer^.  ?,r\<\  an  uncle, 
<.iaricd  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer.    They  pursued  lam  a  while,  but  got 
hungry,  bO  that  they  had  to  return.    When  they  came  near  their  home, 
they  put  up  their  tent  and  staid  there.    One  of  them  was  very  hungry; 
and,  «a  th^r  had  nothing  eke  to  eat,  her  folks  cooked  mooeasin-solcs  for 
her.   Eaxly  in  the  morning  her  unde  went  west  to  hunt,  but  had  no  bow 
or  gun.    He  met  Bad-Robc,  whom  he  asked  to  loan  him  his  gun  because 
h^^  folks  were  ven,'  hungry.    Rnd-Robe  gave  it  to  him.  and  said  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  be  at  ihnr  lent  and  try  to  find  mme  dried  buffalo 
(cadaver).    The  man  whose  name  was  Trying-Bear  went  northwest  and 
found  a  dry  buffalo.    He  went  to  his  tent  and  told  others  about  it.  Bad- 
Robe,  who  was  already  there^  had  a  white  pony.  This  he  painted,  put  a 
boffialo-robe  around  himsdf  and  a  fine  eagle«feather  on  Ids  bead.  This 
was  in  the  morning.   He  now  started  off  for  that  buffalo  carcass,  telling  the 
uncle.  Trying-Bear,  to  follow  him  after  a  while.    But  rVir  man  followed  him 
right  away,  because  he  was  curious  ?»>  know  what  wouid  be  done.  About 
noun  Bad-Robe  got  there.    He  got  oh  trom  hh»  pony,  took  hi&  eagle-feather, 
threw  it  at  the  carcass,  and  all  at  once  it  became  alive.    Bad- Robe  then 
tniBsd  around  and  saw  Tryiflg*Bear.  whom  he  told  to  shoot  that 
boffalo^  sidn  it,  and  take  everything  eatable  about  it  to  the  camp  and  eat. 

7.  OaiGIN  OP  THB  BUFFALO 

Onoe  the  Cheyenne  lived  at  the  head  of  a  stream  which  emptied  into  a 
hole  or  cave.    One  time  they  were  nearly  starving,  and  they  consulted  with 

nne  another  a«i  to  whether  they  ought  not  to  explore  the  cave  once.  \o  one 
wanted  to  und^rtrike  it  At  lact  one  pot  ready,  painted  himself  up,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  cave,  he  lound  two  others  there  ready  lo  descend.  He  first 
thought  thoK  two  only  wanted  to  fool  him;  but  they  said  no,  they  wanted 
to  go  in.  So  they  all  thiee  jumped  in.  Soon  they  came  to  a  door.  Upon 
their  knocking,  an  old  woBum  opened  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  They 
said  they  and  their  people  were  starving.  "Are  you  hungry  too?"  she 
a«Ved.  "Yes"* — ^"Sec  there!"  and  they  beheld  a  wide  prairie  covered  vnth 
btifVaU»f«.  She  then  handed  them  a  pan  with  huflaU) meat.  They  thought  that 
Waa  iiol  enough  lu  siaUi»fy  the  great  hunger  of  even  one  of  them,  but  they 
ate  and  ate  until  they  were  "just  full;"  and  then  the  old  woman  said  they 
should  take  what  was  left  and  give  it  to  their  people  in  camp,  and  she  would 
soon  send  them  the  buffalo.  They  did  so,  and  the  whole  camp  had  enough 
of  what  they  brought  Everybody  ate  and  was  filled.  And  when  they 
awoke  the  next  morning,  they  befacld  around  them  great  herds  of  buffalo. 
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8.  OMIOIIV  OF  TBB  KSmCOlE  AK&OWS 

A  long  dme  ago  some  Cheyenne  were  out  to  hunt  buffaloes.  When  the 
diaae  was  over,  a  number  of  young  men  went  to  the  hunting-ground  to 

eat  some  of  the  meat,  such  at  the  kidneys,  liver,  etc.  One  young  man,  seeing 
a  buffalo  yearling  wliirh  one  of  the  chiefs  had  shot,  said  hp  wanted  to  have 
the  hide  of  that  yearling,  and  skinned  it.  Soon  the  chief,  who  had  killed 
the  yearling,  came  and  claimed  the  hide.  A  controversy  arose.  Ail  at 
once  the  boy  took  the  lower  part  of  the  buffalo's  leg  and  clubbed  the  chief 
almost  to  death  with  h.  He  then  ran  to  hia  grandmother's  tent,  the  being 
the  only  relative  he  had.  Here  he  lay  down  and  slept.  She  put  the  kettle 
on  the  fire  to  cook  a  meal. 

In  the  morning  the  men  of  the  tribe  came  to  the  lodge  where  the  young 
man  was.  His  grandmother  told  him  about  it.  He  said  ht  ilid  not  care, 
and  remained  in  bed.  They  called  to  him  that  he  should  come  out,  but  he 
would  not  do  it.  They  repeated  ^  command,  but  in  vain.  At  last  they 
began  to  cut  up  the  tent.  He  quickly  upset  the  kettle,  pouring  the  boiling 
mter  into  the  fire,  and  going  up  into  the  air  with  the  steam  and  ashes  that 
arose.  All  at  once  they  saw  him  way  off,  just  going  over  a  ridge.  They 
followed  him;  but  before  they  overtook  him,  they  saw  him  farther  off  again; 
and  so  it  continued.    They  could  not  get  him. 

The  next  morning  some  women,  going  after  water,  saw  him  under  a  river- 
bank,  and  went  and  told  the  men.  They  went  and  chased  htm  again,  but 
in  vain.  When  they  were  upon  his  heels,  they  woidd  all  at  once  see  him 
way  off.  Sometimes  he  would  disappear,  and  then  re-appear  again  in  a 
different  costume.  The  last  time  he  appeared  dressed  in  a  fine  buffalo-robe 
costume.    He  went  over  a  ridge,  and  they  saw  him  no  more  at  that  time. 

With  that  young  man  the  buffalo  had  disappeared  too.  and  the  Indians 
soon  began  to  starve.  They  finally  had  to  live  mostly  on  mushrooms. 
Once  some  young  men  wandered  away  from  the  camp;  and  all  at  once  they 
saw  a  young  man,  nicely  drased  in  a  buffalofobe,  coming  towards  them. 
It  was  the  young  man  who  had  so  mysterioudy  disappeared.  He  asked 
them  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  their  camps,  and  they  told  him  that 
they  were  nearly  starving  and  had  to  live  on  mushrooms.  He  told  them 
to  hunt  a  "dry  buflfalo"  (skekHon).  Thev  did  so;  and  he  hunted  out  of 
the  decayed  remains  the  "book"  of  the  stomach,  and  gave  it  to  them  to  eat. 
He  also  broke  some  of  the  bones,  and,  behold!  there  was  some  marrow  in 
them.  This  he  also  gave  to  them.  He  then  sent  them  to  camp,  and  told 
them  to  tell  the  medidne-men  to  have  a  lodge  read>  for  them  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp.  In  the  evening  he  came,  bringing  with  him  four  arrows 
that  he  had  brought  along.  He  now  made  "arrow- medicine,"  and  sang 
arrow-songs  with  the  chiefs  all  night;  and  in  the  morning  the  buffalo  had 
re-appeared,  and  the  Cheyenne  had  plenty  to  eat  again.  Since  thai  time  the 
Cheyenne  odebrate  the  ''medicine  arrow  medicine,*'  which  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  and  most  severe  medicines.  Later  the  Pawnees  got  two  of 
the  arrows  in  a  war;  one,  however,  the  Cheyenne  recovered  again. 

9.   O.N   THE  %VAK-rATH 

Five  young  men  and  two  boys  (all  .Arapahoes)  once  went  on  the  war- 
path. They  started  from  home  about  noon,  and  travelled  about  ten 
miles,  when  they  stopped  for  the  night.    It  was  dark.    The  leader  asked 
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eadi  one  to  get  water.  Thty  all  fefttsed.  At  last  the  youngest  ooe  went. 
When  coming  near  the  water,  he  was  all  at  once  caught  by  the  leg  by  a 
nan  who  had  no  scalp.  It  was  an  Arapaho.  This  man  said,  "Where  do 
you  come  from?" — "Oh,  we  arc  just  stopping  here  for  the  night,"  the  boy 
answered.  The  man  then  said  that  the  Pawnee  had  been  fighting  them, 
and  had  killed  many.  The  boy  said,  '  Wait,  I  will  just  get  some  water, 
and  then  we  will  go  to  our  camp  together."  When  he  had  gotten  the  water, 
he  helped  the  wounded  maa  up,  took  him  dose  to  the  caflip,  and  carried  the 
water  iiL  He  then  asked  the  leader  of  the  party,  ''Are  you  strong,  and 
will  >'ou  not  become  frightened  at  anything? "  He  answered,  "  I  am  strong, 
and  am  not  afraid  of  anything."  The  boy  then  put  this  same  question  to 
each  one  of  the  party,  and  each  one  answered  the  same  wav.  Only  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  the  boy,  said,  "  I  do  not  know,  I  niiglii,  and  might  not. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  am  on  the  war-path."  They  were  all  wondering 
why  they  were  aalced  these  questions.  The  boy  (who  had  gotten  the  water) 
then  went  out  and  got  the  wounded  man,  and  took  him  into  the  tent.  AU 
five  of  the  warriors  became  frightened  and  huddled  together  in  a  heap.  Only 
the  two  bovi  pro\  od  to  bp  '=?ronfj.  The  wounded  man  then  told  them  that 
the  Pawnee  had  been  hghting  them,  and  that  his  friends  were  ail  lying 
around  there  dead. 

They  prepared  a  supper,  and,  when  they  were  through  eating,  went  to 
deep^  In  Uie  morning  the  boy  who  got  that  man  said,  "  Now,  my  friends, 
I  thoui^t  yon  were  strong  and  would  not  be  frightened,  but  I  see  you  are 
not  strong.  It  would  be  bad  if  we  should  go  and  hunt  up  a  war.  To-morrow 
we  «tart  back,  because  it  would  ho  too  bad  if  other  tribes  should  kill  us  all." 
The  wounded  man  then  said  to  ilieni,  "My  friends,  you  will  ha\c  to  leave 
me  here.  Make  a  strong  hut  for  me  to  sleep  in,  and  get  me  a  good  supply 
of  drinking-water.**  So  the  young  men  went  home,  and  the  boy  told 
his  friends  about  them.  The  scalped  man  soon  died. 

la  TVS  ALUGAton  mat 

Once  upon  a  time  some  Indians  moved  to  a  new  place.  After  having 
made  their  camp,  two  boys  were  riding  out  and  got  Into  the  woods.  Here 

one  of  them  found  two  large  eggs.  They  did  not  know  what  kind  of  eggs 
they  were.  They  took  them  acro^^s  the  river,  where  they  erected  a  small 
tent.  The  younger  boy  said  he  had  once  lasted  big  eggs,  and  then  he  cooked 
iheae.  After  he  had  cooked  them,  he  offered  one  to  the  larger  boy,  who  re- 
fused to  eat  it.  The  younger  boy  ate  his,  and  in  the  night  he  took  rick. 
He  soon  noticed  that  he  began  having  green  spots  and  small  raked  parts 
all  over  his  body.  He  began  to  cry.  His  brother  said,  "  I  told  you  not  to 
eat  that  egg,  but  you  would  not  listen."  By  that  time  the  boy  had  turned 
into  an  alligator,  all  but  the  head.  He  told  the  older  brother,  who  by  this 
time  was  crying  too,  to  go  and  call  his  friends.  This  he  did.  All  came  to 
see  the  unfortunate  boy.  The  alligator  boy  said,  if  they  ever  wanted  to 
talk  to  Um,  they  should  whistle,  and  he  would  then  come  out  from  the  water. 
The  Indiana  then  went  back;  and  the  boy,  who  now  had  entirely  become  an 
alligator,  went  into  the  water. 
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II.  THE  CANKIBAL  AND  TR  VOX 

A  mmn  once  went  into  some  tents  and  told  the  women  there  were  mtny 
plums  across  the  river,  and  they  should  go  and  pick  them.  He  would  stay, 
and  in  the  mean  time  watch  their  babies.  they  went;  and  while  they 
were  Ronc,  the  man  cut  off  the  babies'  heads,  and  left  them  in  their  cradle 
swings.  The  bodies  he  took  away.  Presently  the  women  came  back 
and  told  mmt  off  their  girb  to  go  in  and  Mt  how  th*  bnhies  were.  They 
came  running  ont,  and  eaid  that  only  the  heads  were  In  the  awinta.  The 
women  came  crying;  and  when  they  looked,  they  saw  the  man  at  a  distance. 
They  pursued  him;  and  when  he  saw  them  coming,  he  wished  there  were  a 
big  hole  there.  At  once  the  hole  was  there.  He  ran  into  the  hole;  and 
when  th(  women  came  there,  they  sat  around  the  hole  and  cried.  The 
man,  hnding  some  paint  in  the  hole,  painted  his  face,  and  then  came  out 
and  asked  them  why  they  were  crying.  The  women,  not  knowing  him, 
said  a  man  had  kiUed  their  habies,  and  they  thought  he  was  in  tliat  hole. 
He  came  out,  and  said  they  should  go  In  and  see.  They  did  so;  and  when 
they  were  in  the  hole,  the  man  threw  fire  in,  and  thus  killed  them.  He  then 
got  out  the  bodies,  built  a  large  fire,  laid  the  bodies  around  it,  and  roasted 
them,  in  order  to  eat  them.  Just  then  a  Fox  came  there,  and  said  he  was 
sick  and  wanted  to  get  something  to  eat.  The  man  proposed  to  the  Fox 
that  they  go  on  a  hUl  and  then  run  towsfds  the  fire.  Whoever  should  get 
there  first  should  eat  first.  To  this  the  Fox  agreed;  and  he  got  tliere  fint. 
.  and  ate  up  aU  the  bodies.  When  the  man  got  there,  he  found  nothing,  and 
went  home. 

12.  THE  MOTHER  S  HEAD 

At  a  certain  place  there  was  once  a  single  tent,  in  which  lived  a  man  with 
his  wife,  daughter,  and  little  boy.  The  man  always  used  to  paint  his  wife's 
face;  but  every  time  when  she  would  gei  water,  the  paint  would  disappear. 
So  one  time  the  man  concluded  that  he  would  go  and  find  out  once  why  his 
wife  always  went  after  water  so  late,  and  why  the  paint  was  always  gone. 
After  he  bad  [  In  ted  her  again,  she  went  after  water;  and  he  followed  her, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  bushes.  Soon  she  whistled,  and  he  saw  an  alligator 
cnmc  out  of  the  water  and  lick  her  face.  He  at  once  shot  both,  cut  off  the 
woman's  head,  took  it  home,  cooked  it,  and  he  and  his  children  ate  of  it. 
The  little  boy  always  said  ii  tasted  like  their  mother.  Afterwards  the  man 
told  the  other  Indtaas  that  the  children  had  eaten  their  mother.  They  at 
once  all  left  the  place,  leaving  the  children  alone.  The  cfaiMrea  followed, 
but  a  head  would  always  roll  after  them;  and  when  they  came  near  to  the 
other  1  ndians,  the  latter  would  run  away  from  them.  All  at  once  the  children 
came  to  a  river,  laid  a  board  across,  and  walked  over.  The  head  followed 
them;  but  when  it  was  on  the  middle  of  the  board  (i.e.,  halfway  across), 
they  turned  the  board,  the  head  fell  into  the  water,  and  did  not  follow 
them  any  more. 

The  girl  then  covered  her  face  and  wished  that  she  hsd  a  nice  houae,  a 
lion  and  a  tiger,  and  many  other  things.   When  she  uncovered  her  face, 

the  house  and  many  nice  things  were  there,  and  under  the  bed  were  also  a 
lion  and  a  tiger.  Thrv  then  had  much  meat  to  eat;  r\nd  they  called  the 
Indians,  and  they  came  and  ate.  The  father  of  the  children  ako  came,  and 
they  gave  him  meat  to  eat  too.  The  girl  told  the  two  animals  to  kill  their 
father  when  he  went  out  of  the  house,  because  he  had  killed  their  mother 
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and  tbea  given  tfa«»  her  head  to  cat,  and  then  had  accused  them  of  it. 
The  animals  did  as  they  had  been  told.  The  Indiana  afterwards  would 
always  cone  to  these  children  to  eat. 

13.  THE  BEAR  GIRL 

At  a  certain  place  thate  was  once  an  Indian  village.  At  one  time  some 
children  were  playing  some  little  distance  from  camp.  One  girl  had  a 
sister  who  was  a  Bear.  This  Bear  tir!  was  playing  with  the  children,  and 
toid  her  sister  to  take  iheir  iiiile  sister  home,  which  was  reiused.  The 
Bear  gsrl  then  scratched  the  face  of  the  one  who  refused  to  take  the  little 
■Bier  home,  and  ssid,  if  she  would  tell  their  father  and  mother,  the  dogs 
would  bark,  and  she  would  come  and  tear  up  all  the  tents  and  eat  up  all 
the  people.  The  girl  then  went  and  hid  in  a  dog-tent.  The  Bear  girl  hunted, 
and  at  last  found  her  and  threatened  to  eat  her  up.  But  the  girl  begged  for 
her  life,  and  promised  that  she  would  live  with  the  Bear  girl,  get  water  for 
her,  aad  work  for  her;  and  so  the  Bear  girl  let  her  alone.  The  two  then  lived 
tngether  in  a  big  tent  One  time,  when  the  girl  was  getting  water,  she  met 
three  men,  who  gave  her  a  rabbit,  and  told  her  to  go  aad  give  it  to  the  Bear 
pri,  aad  say  to  her  that  she  gave  her  that  rabbit.  The  girl  took  it  home, 
and,  giving  it  to  her  Bear  sister,  said,  "  Here,  I  killed  this  rabbit  for  you." 
The  Bear  girl  took  it;  and  while  she  was  cooking  it,  the  three  men  came  and 
placed  themselves,  one  on  the  north,  one  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  west, 
^de  of  the  tent,  and  shot  and  killed  the  Bear  girl.  Thev  then  took  one  of 
the  Bear  giii*s  leg-bones  aad  pat  it  oa  the  girl's  bach,  telli  ag  her  if  she  should 
IsseitttheBear  giri  would  come  to  Hfeagaia  aad  coflseaftsr  her.  Theytfaea 
toek  tbe  gM  ahmg;  aad  whUe  they  were  walking  along,  the  girl  lost  the  bone 
three  times.  Ever>'  time  she  would  see  the  Bear  girl  coming  at  a  distance, 
but  every  time  ^he  found  the  bone  again  before  the  Bear  girl  wotild  overtake 
them.  The  last  time  they  were  }u^t  climbing  up  a  high  mountain  when 
tbe  Bear  girl  was  near;  and  while  the  travellers  got  on  tbe  mountain  all  right, 
Ae  Bear  girl  waold  always  roll  back,  aad  finally  asked  the  parties  oa  the 
sMuatsIa  to  oonw  dewa,  as  she  would  not  hurt  then.  Bat  they  staid  oa 
the  Bioaataia;  aad  finally  the  Bear  girl  weat  away,  and  the  party,  including 
the  gifl,  weat  to  aa  ladiaa  camp  oa  the  other  side,  where  they  remained. 

14.  WHY  THE  BEAR  HAS  A  SHORT  TAIL 

Once  an  old  woman  was  walking  by  a  river,  and  all  at  once  she  saw  a 
red  Fox.  She  said  to  him,  "  My  grandson,  come  here!  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  story  about  my  folks  at  home.  I  am  walking  along  here  to  hunt  my  graad- 
soa,  aiid  I  have  been  very  lonesome  for  my  grandson,  and  at  last  I  see  him. 
Now,  oome  here  and  sit  down  by  my  side,  and  listen  to  me!"  She  then 
began  to  tell  him  a  story,  which  never  ended.  She  had  already  been  talking 
quite  a  while,  and  the  old  Fox  began  to  sleep.  She  went  on  telling  her  story 
until  the  Fox  was  fast  asleep.  The  old  woman  then  got  up  while  the  Fox 
was  sleeping,  and  took  a  knife  and  cut  ott  his  head.  Then  she  made  a  hre 
and  roasted  the  Fox.  After  he  was  done,  she  took  him  off  die  fire  and  went 
to  get  some  more  wood.  While  she  was  gone,  a  bear  came  and  carried  the 
FoK  aa^y.  Soon  the  woman  returned;  and  when  she  did  not  find  the  Fox, 
she  asked  a  Tree,  "Who  has  taken  away  my  fox?"  The  Tree  told  her  that 
a  bear  had  taken  it.   The  woman  said,  "Now,  this  is  bad,  what  the  bear 
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has  done  to  me.  Now,  I  will  say  this:  'Bears  shall  have  bob-tails.'" 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  bears  have  short  tails. 

15.  HOW  A  BtEO  AMD  Alt  AIXtOATOR  SAVBO  T1P0  CHILPBKM 

Once  there  etood  at  oii«  place  a  number  of  tents.  Outnde  tome  children 
were  playing.  A  white  man  who  came  along  "aat  down*'  not  far  away. 
The  diildien  saw  it,  and  said,  "Look  at  that  white  man  I   He  b  'maldag 

something.'"  When  the  white  man  heard  it,  he  got  angry,  and  went  to  the 
tents  and  demanded  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  move  away,  but  leave 
the  children,  which  they  did.  Soon  some  of  the  girls  who  had  been  playing 
outside  told  ihcir  Mi»ters  to  go  and  get  something  from  the  camps.  They 
wentt  but  found  no  tentt.  An  old  Dog  was  tied  at  the  place  where  the  tenta 
had  been  etanding.  Then  the  children  aiked  the  Dog  where  their  fiiendi 
were.  He  told  them  they  had  gone  away,  and  then  went  with  the  children 
to  hunt  them.  While  they  were  going,  they  came  to  a  little  tent  where  an 
old  woman  livrH.  whom  they  asked  whether  5^he  had  seen  their  mothers 
pass  by.  Tiie  old  woman  said,  "My  graiuichildren,  ray  grandchildren! 
You  can  sleep  here  during  the  night."  So  they  slept  there,  all  in  one  row. 
While  they  were  sleeping,  the  old  woman  sharpened  her  knife  and  cut  off  all 
the  children's  heads.  Only  one  large  girl  awoke  and  begged  for  her  and  her 
little  sister's  life*  promising  the  old  woman  that  they  would  love  and  help 
her.  In  the  morning  the  old  woman  asked  the  children  if  they  wanted  to 
cat  of  the  bodies  of  the  childrer!  which  «hc  hrsH  just  cooked.  They  refused, 
saying  they  were  r.  n  hungry.  During  ihe  ik  \t  mght  the  smaller  j^rl  wanted 
to  go  out.  The  old  woman  told  the  larger  girl  to  just  let  her  sister  do  it  in 
the  tent.  But  she  said  noi  because  it  would  get  "muddy"  In  the  tent; 
and  so  they  went  out.  In  a  little  while  the  little  |^  again  had  to  get  up. 
The  old  woman  again  protested  against  their  going  oat;  but  the  larger  sister 
said,  "There  will  be  a  little  hill  in  the  tent,"  and  the  woman  again  let  them 
go  out.  When  they  were  outside,  a  little  Bird  told  them  they  should  run 
away,  as  the  old  woman  would  cut  off  their  heads  too.  So  they  ran  away. 
Meanwhile  the  old  woman  kept  calling  irom  the  tent  that  they  should  hurry 
up  or  else  she  would  come  out  The  Bird  kept  answering,  "  Welti"  The 
girls»  in  the  mean  time,  had  come  to  a  river.  On  theshorelay  an  Alfigator, 
who  told  them  to  go  around  him  four  times.  Then  he  asked  them  to  ut 
down  by  him  and  see  if  they  could  find  something  on  him.  They  did  so, 
and  found  frogs,  which  the  Alligator  told  them  to  crack  as  they  crack  lice 
that  they  hunt  on  each  other.  Then  the  Alligator  told  them  to  got  on  his 
back;  and  when  they  did  so,  he  carried  them  across  the  river.  When  they 
were  acrom»  they  ran,  and  saw  a  very  nice  tent  at  a  distance^  in  which  they 
tivcd. 
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PIMA  AND  PAPAGO  LEGENDS 
BY  MARY  L.  NBTF 

(Tbe  followmg  tegende  were  written  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Mary  L.  Ndf  in  1907,  by 
Pima  and  Papago  children  attending  the  Industrial  School  at  Tucaon,  Arizona.  They  are 
IhIbI/thI  Imiib  wfttovt  any  dniisc«  ai  aii  faitcmtliii  laoofd  of  tlw  focm  in  wfaldi  tha  younc 
ladin  «f  ttet  region  takes  the  remains  of  hit  tribal  past  into  his  future  Hfe.  UttfortlH 
aaftd^  the  «HMt  tribal  TClirtiaiit  of  titt  wiilan  iMR  Wit  fi^^ 

HOW  THE  EAETH  WAS  MADE 

Before  this  world  was  made  there  was  nothing  but  darkness.  And 
the  darkness  rolled  a!)out  in  the  air,  and  out  of  the  darkness  a  bUick 

tittle  ball  was  formed. 

It  flcw"  about  in  the  air  for  many  centuries,  increasing  its  size  until 
it  was  about  six  or  seven  times  as  large  as  a  basket-ball. 

Finallv  this  bip  black  ball  turned  itsf  It  into  a  man.    This  man  f!cw  ■ 
around  in  ilu'  air  until  once  he  determined  to  make  soiiKihiug  to 
dwell  on.    So  he  gathen'd  all  the  dust  in  the  air  an  i  trrmed  a  liLile  ball. 

This  he  threw  up  into       air,  hoping  that  if  his  plan  bhould  succe^, 
this  ball  would  in  some  way  stay  in  the  air. 

The  first  trial  was  a  failure.   This  he  repeated  several  tunesi  but 
every  time  he  failed. 

The  last  time  he  threw  it  up,  it  staid  in  the  air,  and  was  hdd  by 
some  magic  ^H)wer. 

This  Chuewut  M.i-rki  lor  I\aMh  DucLoij  went  and  sat  on  it,  and 
stretcheil  it  out  as  far  «u>  ii  cuuld  be  stretched,  until  it  reached  the 
horizon. 

The  earth  did  not  stay  very  steady,  for  it  balanced,  and  so  he  sent 
a  spider  to  run  along  the  edge  and  spin  its  thread,  so  as  to  keep  it 
steady.   [They  believe  that  tiie  earth  was  flat.] 

When  tliis  was  done,  be  made  the  sun  to  rise  in  the  east*  When  it 
vas  sett  it  imso  dark  as  bdkm,  and  so  he  made  tiie  inocii  and  tbe  stars. 

He  then  made  the  fruit-bearing  trees  and  vegetables;  and  after  that» 
the  beasta»  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

The  last  that  were  made  were  the  inhabitants.  He  then  appointed 
the  man  Seaher  to  be  the  leader  of  the  people.  He  was  to  rule  the 
people,  the  authorities  of  Okuewut  Ma-cki« 

But  tfaia  man,  after  ruling  for  quite  a  while,  anned  against  Chuewut 
ka^ 

He  ruled  the  people  in  his  own  power,  and  led  them  to  sin  against 
iheir  maker* 

Chuewut  Ma-cki  at  once  deckled  to  destroy  the  people;  and  so  he 
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sent  out  a  man  to  go  all  ov  er  the  world,  but  he  did  not  tell  him  what  to 
do.  But  the  man  obeyed,  and  startt^J  uut;  and  as  he  was  going,  he 
got  a  little  baby  on  the  wav,  and  he  carried  it  with  hi  in. 

As  he  appruached  near  wliere  Scaher  lives,  he  left  the  baby  under  a 
tree  and  went  over  to  him.  Seaher  heard  the  baby  crymg,  and  he 
asked  wliere  the  baby  was.    "Go  liriui;  him  here!"  he  said. 

The  man  went;  and  as  he  came  near  to  pick  him  up,  he  sank  up  to 
his  knees,  for  the  ground  was  softened  by  the  tears  of  the  baby,  that 
ran  down  to  the  ground.  He  went  back,  told  Seaher  that  it  was  of  no 
use,  the  ground  around  was  wet  and  Boit.  But  he  toid  him  to  go  and 
get  him  some  way. 

And  again  he  started  out  for  the  baby;  but  lo!  the  ground  was  more 
toft,  and  tittle  stmms  of  water  began  to  daw  out  of  this  place,  and 
tbc  flood  ante  from  it.  The  Pkna  Indiana  fladt  and  took  refugp  on  the 
mountains  east  of  Fhoenn  or  north  of  Floience. 

It  ta  on  tiiia  mountua  wlicfe  the  great  tianaaiutation  took  place. 

As  they  were  up  there  on  that  high  mountain,  they  were  aaaout  to 
know  whether  the  water  was  going  down  or  coming  up. 

Once  a  man  went  down  to  aee  the  water  with  his  dog;  and  when  they 
returned  to  tbe  crowd  on  the  top,  the  dog  spoke,  and  the  people  turned 
into  atone. 

When  the  water  was  abated,  Chuewut  Ma-dd  made  more  people. 
The  Indiana  now  living  in  the  United  Stateaaredflsoended  from  them* 
Images  of  stones  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  and 
also  tlie  dog  may  be  eeen  standing  bende  its  maater. 
This  is  the  ongin  of  the  Indians  wliich  so  pusded  the  white  people* 

Jcknsam  AwiU, 

OKIGIN  LBGBND 

The  Indians  of  my  race  once  believed  thia  story. 

There  was  a  peraon  that  they  called  tfaeur  creator  or  their  aster. 
She  saw  that  the  world  was  getting  so  bad,  ao  the  aialer  thought  to 
destroy  the  earth  with  water.  She  made  an  oUa  out  of  a  kind  of  sap 
that  comes  from  the  grease-wood,  in  which  to  save  heridf.  Fox  Iiad 
heard  about  this;  so  he  got  a  trunk  of  a  tree  and  made  a  hole  through, 
and  left  the  one  aide  open,  so  as  to  go  In  from.  But,  aa  he  did  not  know 
how. to  shut  the  other  side,  he  began  to  ay.  The  sister  came  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  fox  told  her  his  troubles.  The 
sister  told  liim  how  she  had  made  hers.  So  the  Fox  took  some  of  tliat, 
and  made  a  door  for  that  side. 

The  FoK  then  ssud,  "Now,  if  you  or  I  get  out  first,  shall  roll  thia 
world.*'  There  was  die  bluebird,  red-bird,  and  ksop  (the  smalleat 
bud),  who  thoui^t  that  they  would  go  up  to  the  Ay  and  hang  then^ 
selves.'  So,  as  the  water  came,  the  sister  went  into  her  olla,  the  Pox  ui 
his  place,  and  the  birds  flew  to  heaven  and  hung  on  to  the  blue  sky. 
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While  the  water  was  upon  the  face  ol  the  earth,  the  aster's  oUa  went 
east,  and  the  Fox*s  south. 

As  for  the  birds,  the  water  was  high  enough  that  their  tails  were 
in  the  water.  The  bluebird  was  crying,  and  could  not  be  comforted. 
At  last  the  little  Ksop  said,  I  am  the  smallest  one,  yet  1  am  not  (  r\ 
ing."  Then  the  bluebird  stopped  cr\'ing.  Thvy  staid  for  some 
months,  and  the  water  was  not  all  gone  yet.  When  the  sister  got  out, 
she  went  and  saw  the  birds  coming  down.  She  hunted  for  the  Pox, 
who  was  not  out  yet.  All  the  writer  was  gone.  He  took  mud  and 
put  it  on  hi?  leijs  nnd  his  body  to  make  believe  he  had  been  out  a  long 
time.  As  he  saw  tlu  lister,  he  shouted,  "I  was  the  first  out!"  The 
birds  said  they  had  been  out  first.  Bui  the  --i^K  r  said  nothing.  So  they 
went  their  way.  But  the  sister  went  to  a  pond  near  by,  and  was  getting 
some  mud,  when  the  Fox  came  and  asked  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
The  sister  said  that  she  was  going  to  make  some  people  to  live  on  the 
earth.  The  Fox  asked  to  help,  and  began  to  get  his  mud.  When  they 
got  ready  to  make  them,  the  Fox  said,  "Let  us  not  show  each  other 
until  we  are  throujjh  !"  He  turned  his  back,  and  began  to  make  dolls 
with  one  n  nn  oi  one  leg,  one  eye,  one  of  each  part  of  the  body,  laughing 
at  the  same  tune. 

When  they  got  through,  they  showed  each  other  what  they  had 
made.  The  sister  asked  many  questions  about  how  they  were  going 
to  work .  The  sister  told  him  to  take  the  doUs  and  put  them  behind  the 
Ocean  in  another  world.  She  did  not  care  to  have  people  like  tiiat. 
So  he  took  them  and  put  them  there.  The  Indiana  still  believe  that 
tiiere  are  people  who  are  like  that;  and  the  nsAer  breathed  into  those 
people  that  ahe  had  made,  and  they  were  alive.  The  Indians  call  die 
Fox  our  brother  for  fun.  Louise. 

THE  fox's  JOUBMEY 

Once  there  was  a  Fox  who  was  going  toward  the  east.  He  passed 
by  a  oottonwood-tree. 

As  he  went  on  a  little  farther  from  the  tree»  he  heard  a  voice,  saying, 
"Rough-edged  ears,  long  paws,  sharp  moulh,  long  tail,  gray  eyes!" 
Whoever  was  saying  this  was  kind  of  smging. 

When  the  Foot  heard  it,  he  thought  to  himself,  "Why,  the  person 
SMaat  me,"  and  was  kind  of  mad. 

So  the  FoK  went  back  to  the  place  where  the  sound  seemed  to  be, 
but  found  nobody. 

He  went  on  his  way  again.  Pretty  soon  he  heard  the  eame  voice, 
mying  the  very  same  thing  again. 

Then  he  was  soangry;  and  he  said,  "If  I  find  you,  I  am  going  to  do 
something  to  you."  So  he  went  back  to  the  eame  place,  but  this  time 
he  loolDed  and  looked,  till  at  last  he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  cottxm- 
wood-tree  upeide  down,  which  were  on  the  ground. 
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they  got  their  water.  The  Duck  went  and  ?at  ua  it  where  he  could 
see  himself  in  the  water.  So  when  the  Fox  came,  he  asked  his  wife 
where  she  had  saved  the  head  of  the  Duck.  "  Did  the  Duck  conie  that 
I  sent  to  tell  you  to  cook  him?  "  he  said ;  and  she  said,  Yes,  he  came, 
but  told  nie  to  cook  these  things,  so  1  did."  The  Fox  was  very  much 
displeased.  And  as  he  was  going  to  get  some  water,  there  he  saw  the 
Duck,  and  he  said,  "There  you  are!  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  So  he 
went  to  hk  bouse  and  got  a  mortar,  and  tied  it  around  his  waist, 
and  imt  into  the  imtCT  to  get  the  Duck;  but  h  im  iiot  li8t;vy  eaou 
so  be  came  up  and  sot  a  griadsng-stone,  and  that  was  just  too  hestvy. 
He  ssnk  Into  the  water,  aad  never  fcturned.  Bnt  he  never  leadbed  the 
faifd  that  he  was  after,  because  he  was  just  up  hi  a  tree,  while  the  Fqk 
thought  he  was  hi  the  water.  So  he  got  drowned. 


There  once  lived  a  man  who  is  said  to  have  been  good  for  nothing. 

But  one  day  he  metamorphosed  himself  into  an  Eagle.  He  went 
and  lived  upon  a  high  steep  mountain,  and,  coming  down,  killed  people 
every  day. 

One  day  a  little  man  decided  to  tdllhhn,  and  so  went  up;  and  finally, 
when  he  came  to  the  pboe  where  the  Eagle  lives,  the  Eagle  was  away, 
but  his  wife  was  at  home. 

The  woman  tdd  htm  that  he  must  hide  himself,  for  it  was  about 
time  for  the  coming  of  the  Eagle. 

The  little  man  at  once  transformed  himself  into  a  fly,  and  hid  him- 
self imder  a  pile  of  dead  bodies. 

In  a  few  hours  came  the  Eagle  with  more  dead  bodies.  After 
eating  his  dinner,  being  weaiy  from  his  long  journey,  he  lay  down  and 
went  to  sleep. 

The  little  man  came  out  from  his  hiding-place,  cut  off  the  Eagle's 
heed,  and  poured  warm  water  over  the  dead  bodies,  and  they  came 
back  to  life  again.  But  some  had  been  there  so  long,  that  they  turned 
white;  and  when  the  little  man  tncd  to  talk  to  them,  they  talluid  a 
different  language.  So  he  separated  them  from  the  Indiansi  and 
called  them  white  men. 

These  legends  are  no  longer  believed,  as  the  Indians  are  coming  out 
of  their  superstition  into  a  better  knowledge. 

Johnson  Awul  (7th  Grade). 

CASA  BLANCA 

There  is  an  Indian  leeend  told  by  the  Indians  about  the  early 
inhabitants  of  this  countr\'. 

Theiie  people  that  are  supposed  to  have  lived  a  long  time  ago  did  not 
know  how  to  make  adobe. 
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They  dkl  notliiiig  but  work,  because  they  were  friendly,  aod  they 
■ever  foui^t  each  other. 

They  went  to  woric  and  pui  upabuitdiiigiiiany  etorieahlgh* 

They  did  not  have  anything  to  cany  the  mnd  with,  nor  did  they  have 
anir  tools  to  use;  but  they  carried  the  mud  in  their  hands,  and  put  it 
on  the  wall,  and  packed  it  till  it  staid  on  firmly. 

Tbey  worked  on  it  for  a  kmg  time,  and  they  finished  it  at  last. 

The  walls  were  thick,  and  it  contained  many  small  rooms.  This 
WIS  their  pfotection  against  the  hot  sun  and  rain. 

Ajid  thm  was  a  man  whom  they  aU  depended  upon  in  everything. 

fhia  man  had  power  to  do  anything  he  wanted,  and  all  these 
petple  were  afraid  of  him;  and  if  anything  h^ipened,  they  would  go 
tDhim>  and  he  settled  the  matter. 

One  time  tiiey  were  dtsoontented  with  him,  and  began  to  think  of 
kilSng  him.  Many  plans  were  made  how  to  kill  him. 

They  were  in  a  house  talking  over  the  matter,  and  some  one  was 
found  who  could  do  it. 

This  was  a  friend  of  the  Sun.  Four  days  were  given  him,  and  at 
theend  of  that  time  he  was  to  try. 

After  four  days  were  over,  he  went  eastward,  where  the  sun  rises; 
and  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun  was  coming  up,  he  joined  it,  and  followed 
it  ^1  the  way  till  it  set;  and  the  next  day  he  came  home  and  told  the 
pecple  that  within  four  days  this  man  should  die. 

This  powerful  man  was  thinking  of  no  danger.  After  four  days, 
the  sun  came  up  brightly,  and  it  was  hotter  than  ever.  He  could 
not  stand  it  any  longer. 

He  had  a  bed  which  was  always  cold,  a  pond,  a  chair,  and  a  rod. 
These  were  always  cold. 

Fe  went  to  his  rhair  uid  sat  on  it,  hut  it  was  hot,  as  if  it  had  been 
hea  ed.  Then  he  went  to  iiis  rod,  and  it  was  just  as  hot;  then  to  his 
pon  i,  and  it  was  hot;  and  last  he  went  to  his  bed,  and  there  he  died. 

When  s<^me  of  them  Imew  it,  they  went  and  picked  him  up  and  threw 
him  outside. 

Manv  vears  after,  notliin^  v.  as  U  I  t  of  him  but  bones. 

All  tlit&c  years  the  pcuj  l!  were  iiappy,  and  their  children  always 
weni  crvery  day  to  these  bones,  and  played  about,  and  jumped  over 
then , 

tcrty  years  passed  after  his  death.  One  day  these  children  went 
agaiB,  and  found  that  his  flesh  was  growing  again.  They  ran  back 
and  told  the  people  of  this;  and  tliey  told  them  to  let  him  aione,  for 
something  would  happen  soon . 

On  the  next  day  they  went  again,  and  found  that  there  was  a  white 
spot  on  his  breast;  and  when  they  returned,  they  told  their  parents 
about  it.   And  the  third  day  they  went,  and  he  was  sitting  up  fuung 
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luB  canteen;  and  they  told  their  parents  that  the  old  man  was  alive 
again,  and  was  getting  ready  to  take  a  long  journey.   The  fourth 

day  they  found  him  gono  He  sank  into  the  ground,  and  went  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  there  he  told  the  people  how  his 
friends  had  treated  him  at  home.  And  he  wanted  them  to  go  and 

destro\'  them. 

A  man  who  was  a  chief  of  that  tribe  railed  the  people,  and  told  them 
that  a  man  had  come  Irom  a  strange  couutryp  and  wanted  to  say  some* 
thing  to  them  all. 

In  the  evening  they  all  patl^ered  around  him;  and  he  told  them  of 
his  wishes  to  fight  these  people,  and  they  all  agreed  with  him. 

A  few  days  later  they  found  themselves  starting  ofi, — men,  women, 
and  children. 

And  as  they  came,  he  told  these  people  tliat  no  one  p1i  iM  1  or,k 
back  as  they  were  travelling  along.  Nobody  was  can  > mg  anytliiiig 
except  weapons.  The  Fox  was  foolish,  and  he  looked  back  and  saw- 
that  there  were  many.  He  said,  "How  are  we  going  to  fight  tiieiu, 
for  we  are  too  many,  and  some  of  us  might  not  kill  any?** 

As  soon  as  he  stopped  speaking,  ihe  place  from  where  they  came  up 
was  shut  off,  and  many  others  did  not  come.  They  scolded  him  for 
looking  back. 

And  after  going  a  little  ways,  he  saw  the  babies  as  th^  were  going 
by  tfaemaelvcs.  He  sald»  "Haw  is  it  that  these  babies  are  nmning  by 
themselves?  What  win  our  people  thmk  of  them?'* 

And  suddenly  they  all  stopped,  and  the  women  had  to  cany  them 
on  their  backs. 

They  began  their  fighting.  They  killed  every  one  ol  the  people. 
FinaUy  they  canie  to  this  large  strong  btulding  which  was  liiU  of  people. 
Theycould  not  do  anything  with  it*  but  stood  around  it  and  looked  at  it 
for  a  long  time.  They  tried  to  get  inside,  but  they  could  not  do  it. 

A  little  Snake  who  was  an-orphan  was  brought  before  them'all.  He 
said,  that  if  they  would  let  him,  he  could  do  the  work. 

They  all  loobBd  upon  him  as  he  went  to  it  and  stretched  himself 
around  it,  and  puUed  it  with  such  force  that  the  walls  began  to  fall 
little  by  little.  This  was  continued  till  the  whole  building  fell  into 
ruins,  and  the  people  that  weie  in  it  were  buried. 

They  continued  their  journey  all  over  the  country,  and  killed  people. 

A  Rattlesnake  who  could  not  run  very  fast  never  killed  any  one,  be- 
cause those  that  run  fast  would  have  killed  all  before  he  came. 

And  finally  he  asked  an  animal  that  dug  its  hole  in  the  ground  to  help 
him.  And  this  creature  dug  into  the  ground,  and  the  Snake  followed 
him  till  they  came  to  a  village  where  the  diief  stands  and  calls  the 
people  when  anything  happens.  There  the  Snake  waited  ail  night 
under  the  stone  on  which  this  chief  stands. 
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Earh.'  in  the  morning  the  chief  rame  along,  and  was  standing  on  this 
stone.  Rattlesnake  raised  his  head  and  bit  him  oa  the  heel,  and  there 
the  chief  d'\c(\ 

In  the  mormiig,  when  they  came  to  that  place,  they  found  that  the 
chief  had  been  killed  hy  the  Rattlesnake;  and  they  thought  much  <rf 
him  because  he  had  killed  the  great  man  of  that  village. 

They  passed  on  rill  they  had  killed  every  one,  and  none  were  left. 

They  Look  liicir  land,  and  lived  in  it  many  years. 

This  great  building  that  was  ruined  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  which 
is  now  known  as  Casa  Blanca. 

THB  TfiANSPOIOfBD  GRAMDMOTHBR 

Once  far  away  there  li\  ed  an  old  woman,  with  her  two  grandchildren 
in  a  lonely  place  near  a  ven.'  high  and  steep  mountain. 

One  day  she  told  her  grandchildren  that  there  was  a  plant  that  the 
Indians  use  for  food,  that  grows  on  the  mountains,  and  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  gather  some  of  it. 

She  started  at  once  toward  the  mountain  ntar  them.  When  she 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  she  lofjked  up,  but  could  not  see 
the  top;  but  she  determined  to  climb  it,  so  she  took  her  cane  in  one 
hand,  and  sang  her  song.  With  these  she  continued  to  climb  the 
steep  mountain.  She  grew  wear>',  and  sat  down,  and  looked  up  above; 
but  still  the  top  did  not  seem  any  nearer,  so  she  began  her  dimbing 
again. 

She  had  to  rest  many  tunes  befoie  ahe  ooukl  see  the  top  she  wa$ 
aumng  for.  The'ixxMr  vomaii  had  to  met  again,  as  before,  near  the 
top.  It  iras  evening  before  she  came  to  the  top  of  the  place.  She  had 
suffeied  all  the  way;  for  her  feet  were  bleeding,  being  cut  by  rocks  and 
thorns,  till  at  last  she  stood  before  the  plant  itself. 

She  began  pulling  the  plant  out  of  the  ground,  and  she  pulled  it  too 
hard;  and  away  ahe  rolled  down  the  mountaiu'^e,  and  the  plant 
with  her. 

Great  stones  and  rocks  rolled  over  her,  and  almost  smashed  her 
before  her  body  coold  reach  the  bottom.  She  was  killed  on  the  way; 
but  it  was  said  that  the  bones  picked  themselves  up  arid  started 
towaid  home,  singing  a  song. 

In  the  mean  time  the  children  began  to  get  anxums  for  their  grand- 
mother to  return.  So,  as  they  sat  around  the  little  fire  diey  had  built,  ^ 
they  heard  some  one  singing  or  talking  far  away*  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  sound  came;  and  the  younger  one  began  to  ask  what  it  was  that 
was  making  the  noise.  The  older  one  knew  this  sound  was  made  by 
her  grandmother,  so  she  told  the  younger  one  that  they  must  go  into 
the  house  and  close  the  doorway  with  a  kind  of  blanket  that  Is  made 
or  woven  like  a  basket.  The  material  used  for  this  is  a  kind  of  weed 
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that  grows  in  the  river  sometimes,  and  is  used  to  sleep  or  sit  on,  when 
cloth  or  blanket  is  not  to  be  had,  as  it  was  at  this  time  of  my  story. 

They  went  inade  and  held  the  "  tmm"  over  the  door,  as  it  ia  called 
in  Pima,  so  that  the  woman  might  not  enter.  At  laaC  she  came  and 
ran  around  the  house  many  times,  dnging  as  she  ran.  The  children 
were  planning  what  they  would  do  if  she  should  break  in  through  the 
door.  One  of  them  said  she  would  turn  into  a  blue  atone,  and  the 
other  said  he  would  turn  into  a  stidt  burning  at  one  end.  So  they 
dropped  the  "mine*'  they  held  in  dietr  hands.  When' the  woman 
entered,  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen  —  only  the  blue  stone  and  the 
burning  stick.   She  stood  calling,  but  no  answer  came. 

Lucy  Howard. 

AN  OLD  WOMAN   AND  HER  GRANDSONS 

Once  there  lived  an  old  woman  with  two  grandsons  of  hers.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  that  there  was  a  cow  killed  behind  some  hills.  When 
she  heard  about  it,  she  went  to  sec  if  they  would  not  give  her  a  piece 
of  meat.  When  she  got  there,  the  people  were  getting  meat  and  going 
off;  and  before  long  ever\  thing  was  gone,  and  the  poor  woman  was 
left  with  mnhing.  After  everybody  had  gone  awav,  she  gatheretl  two 
lumps  ut  blood,  and  she  placed  them  under  some  rocks  near  by.  When 
this  was  done,  she  start' d  hi  me  When  she  pot  there,  she  told  her 
boys  that  they  must  go  t  \  rr\  d  ly  and  -t  e  the  Ith  o  ]  liU  it  turned  into 
animals.  One  day  the  boys  went  again  tu  bcc  ihc  hh  ^xi:  and,  to  their 
great  surprise,  there  were  two  little  animals  insiead  ol  bluud.  One 
was  a  little  bear,  and  one  was  a  little  lion.  I  hey  took  them  home  to 
their  grandmother,  and  she  told  them  that  each  one  could  have  one 
for  a  pet. 

One  da>  the  Indian  women  were  going  to  play  sticks,  —  a  game 
which  the  Indian  women  used  to  enjoy  so  much;  and  the  grandnioUier 
and  her  boys  were  going. 

The  boys  took  their  pets  along.  When  they  got  there,  the  people 
liked  their  pets,  and  some  wanted  to  buy  them;  but  neither  was  willing 
to  sell  his  pet.  Some  of  the  men  said  that  they  could  have  them,  even 
if  the  boys  did  not  want  to  give  them  up.  They  made  a  plan  to  kill 
die  grandmother  and  take  the  animala  away  from  thoae  bo^*  When 
she  found  out  the  plan,  she  started  right  home  with  her  boys  and  die 
animala.  When  they  got  home,  she  told  her  boys  to  run  to  the  moun* 
tains  to  save  their  pets;  and  she  also  told  them  that  when  they  came 
back,  they  would  find  her  dead  body  lying  by  the  wall,  and  that  they 
must  bury  it  in  a  big  ditdi  near  their  house.  After  a  while  a  tobacco- 
plant  would  grow  on  top  of  her  grave  for  them  to  smoke.  So  the  boys 
started  to  run.  It  was  not  long  befoie  the  men  appeared  behind  diem. 
Every  tune  they  came  nearer,  the  boys  woukl  throw  the  poor  things 
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forward;  then,  when  they  got  there,  they  would  pick  them  up  again* 
It  was  evening,  and  the  men  stopped  and  started  back  home. 

The  boys  were  on  the  mountain.  They  could  not  come  Hown,  so 
they  decided  to  spend  the  night  up  there.  They  found  a  nice  place 
among  the  rocks;  and  the  oldest  went  to  sleep  rii^ht  away,  but  the 
younger  one  was  afraid  After  a  while  he  heard  sumebtxly  saying, 
"One  was  a  little  bear,  one  wa*^  a  little  bear,"  and  the  foxes  were 
crying,  and  the  owls  were  also  lu  ![)iag.  The  liulc  l)(>\  could  not  stand 
this,  so  he  i^oke  his  brother  up,  but  his  brother  told  hiiit  ihai  he  must 
have  some  sleep,  or  he  would  not  reach  home.  So  the  little  fellow 
fell  asleep  at  last. 

In  the  morning  they  started  home  all  safe.  When  they  got  home, 
sure  enough,  they  found  their  grandmother  dead  and  stiff.  And  they 
did  as  she  wished,  buried  her  in  the  ditch;  and  the  tobacco  grew  on 
top  of  her  grave,  and  they  smoked  it;  and  the  big  Black  Beetle  saw 
them,  and  he  did  as  they  had  done;  but  he  smoked  too  much,  lhat 
b  why  the  blade  beetle  holds  the  hind  i>art  of  its  body  way  up  in  the 
air,  and  abo  glraoat  auch  a  bad  anwlt. 

JfarMMMi  Canto, 

TBB  BaOTUBftS 

Long,  long  time  ago  there  was  a  family  who  were  living  on  the  bank 
of  a  river.  They  had  two  boys.  One  of  them  was  a  fine-looking  boy, 
and  die  odier  waa  an  ugly-looking  boy. 

Olie  day  dicir  fadier  draiight  diat  dU  two  boya  oufi^ 
So  lie  made  a  litde  house,  into  which  he  put  his  sons,  and  then  he  went 
anMsd  and  told  the  people  about  it.  Lotaof  die  women  wanted  to  get 
married.  So  they  went  and  came  to  the  place  where  that  house  sttx>d. 
The  father  went  in  tfaereand  paintsd  thebcyya'laoes.  He  painted  tlie 
boy's  laoe  that  waa  an  tiily4ooldng  boy  all  around,  and  made  it  look 
very  nice;  and  when  he  painted  the  fine*loolQag  boy's  face,  he  did  not 
paint  it  ao  uce  as  die  other  boy'a,  because  he  thought,  when  the  women 
saw  that  fine-looking  boy,  all  would  want  to  be  his  wife.  So  he  took 
them  out  and  put  them  in  each  comer  of  the  house,  and  told  the  people 
that  all  die  women  should  take  dieir  choice.  So  one  by  cne  the  women 
went  to  that  ugiy4ooking  boy  whom  his  father  had  painted  very  nice, 
and  diey  thought  he  was  a  finetoking  boy.  And  not  one  of  them 
went  to  that  fine-lookyig  boy. 

His  father  was  very  sorry,  for  he  wanted  that  fine-kM^dngbdy  to  get 
married. 

The  ugly-looking  boy  took  all  the  women  that  he  had  married,  and 
went  to  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  lived  there  as  a  tribe  of  Incfians.^ 
The  other  boy  went  with  his  father  and  mother  and  cousin  to  their  home 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  raised  crops. 

The  boy  and  hia  cousin  would  go  to  tliat  field  and  work  there  all 
day,  and  come  home  in  the  evening. 
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The  wa  .  ihcy  went  across  the  river  was'to  get  into  a  basket  and 

whirl  it  I  round. 

One  day  when  they  were  goins?  apain,  their  father  was  very  sad, 
for  he  knew  that  his  other  son  was  commg  to  kill  them,  but  he  did  not 
tell  them. 

So  thev  went  again,  and  staid  over  there  in  the  field ;  yet  the  father 
and  inotlier  got  ready  and  fled  away  to  the  ocean,  and  then  crossed 
it  and  made  a  home  on  i  lu;  other  side. 

While  his  son  was  wurkiiiL^  with  his  cout^in,  they  saw  dust  going  up. 
It  was  his  brother  coming  t  >  kiil  him.  So  he  told  his  cousin  to  get 
into  that  baskcL  and  go  away.  She  did  so,  and  the  boy  staid  there. 
And  his  brother  came  and  killed  him,  took  off  his  head  and  took  it 
back  to  their  home,  where  they  played  a  game  in  which  tliey  rolled 
around  that  boy's  head. 

The  girl  that  had  croaeed  the  river  went  to  her  home,  but  she  did  not 
find  the  folks  there;  so  she  got  aome  things  that  she  thought  she 
would  need,  and  ttaited  to  follow  the  old  folks  that  had  left  their 
home  and  fled.  She  would  go  to  test  where  they  had  been  resting;  and 
when  she  had  rested  enough,  she  would  go  again  until  she  came  to  the 
place  where  the  other  folks  had  slept.  She  would  stay  there  and  sleep , 
and  early  in  the  morning  she  would  go  again. 

One  day  she  got  a  baby*  She  staid  under  a  tree;  for  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  for  it  was  very  hot.  She  looked  around  and  saw  a 
hawk  that  was  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  She  picked  it  up  and  made 
a  aadle  of  it,  and  put  her  baby  in  there,  and  then  she  went  on.  Aa 
she  was  going,  she  thought  she  woukl  give  him  a  name;  so  die  called 
him  Hawk-Feathers-Cradle.  When  she  came  to  the  ocean,  she  got 
across;  and  when  she  was  in  sight  of  her  home  folks,  the  father  and 
mother  saw  her  coming  and  danced  with  joy.  The  mother  ran  to  her, 
and  took  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  went  to  their  home. 

When  the  baby  was  old  enough,  his  grandfather  made  him  a  stidc 
and  bent  it,  and  let  him  play  with  it  all  day  for  a  long  time,  until 
he  was  a  litde  older.  Then  his  grandfather  tied  a  string  to  that  stick, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  played  with  it  until  he  was  an  older  boy. 
Then  his  grandfather  made  a  nice  bow  and  arrow  for  him. 

Hawk-Feathers-Cradle  would  go  to  the  seashore  and  pick  up  thinga 
that  he  thought  good  to  eat.  While  he  was  standing  on  the  shore, 
lafge  fish  would  pass  by  him.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  shoot  them.  One 
day  he  went  to  the  shore  again.  There  was  a  tree  standing  near  the 
shore.  He  went  under  it  for  a  rest.  He  sat  down;  and  as  he  looked 
up,  he  saw  a  bird  sitting  on  a  branch.  He  took  his  bow,  aimed  at  itp 
and  shot  it  in  the  leg.    The  bird  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  bird  said,  "Cure  me,  Hawk- Feathers-Cradle,  tor  I  will  save 
you  some  time  when  you  are  in  danger." 
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Hauk'I  f  atlu Ts-Cradle  trn  k  the  arrow  off,  and  cured  the  bird's  leg. 
Then  the  bird  said,  "If  there  ib  i^uracihing  I  can  fio  fur  you,  it  is  that  I 
can  turn  vou  into  a  bird  when  you  are  in  danger  dud  want  lo  become 
a  bird  lur  a  while."  Hawk-Ft^tiiers-Cradle  was  very  much  pleased, 
and  went  back  home. 

The  next  day  he  came  again  to  the  shore.  As  he  was  standing  by 
the  shore,  that  fish  that  was  not  afraid  came  again.  He  got  ready  to 
shoot  it.  When  that  fish  came  near,  he  aimed  at  it,  and  shot  it  in 
the  back.  He  quickly  jumped  in  and  took  it  out,  and  ran  to  his 
mother  and  toki  her  about  it. 

So  they  all  ivent  and  got  it. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  place  where  that  other  tribe  of  Indiana  Hved 
on  the  mouiitain-aide.  He  ttt  on  the  nioiintain»  and  watched  them 
play  ing  a  game  In  which  they  roUed  about  the  boy'a  head.  So  he 
tfaooght  about  the  bird  that  he  had  flhot  in  the  leg  one  day.  He  became 
a  bird  and  flew  down  to  where  they  were  playing  that  game*  Heflew 
over  that  head.  The  people  were  scared.  They  got  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  tried  to  shoot  him*  He  went  off,  but  he  came  back  again. 
The  men  got  their  bows  and  arrows  agaiut  and  one  of  tiiem  shot  him 
in  the  lagt  where  tiie  bird  liad  told  him  he  would  be  shot  if  lie  was  not 
careful.  Hawk-Fcathctv-Cradle  went  on  the  mountaun  and  took  off 
dbearrow.  He  was  very  angry.  He  went  and  told  all  kinds  of  animals 
to  help  him  fight  tiie  people  on  the  mountain-side.  They  were  all 
wutttod  to  help.  They  all  went  and  destroyed  the  people. 

Hmhirt  Sckmn, 

TBB  WTUrS  WHITB  MEN  8BBN 

It  is  said  by  the  Pimaa  that  a  long  time  ago*  when  they  never  saw 
any  white  man,  they  were  all  living  at  Casa  Blanca.  Nobody  lived 
at  Sah  River  or  Sacaton  or  Black  Water.  Once  they  saw  great  smoke 
riringlhmi  the  ground  about  a  mile  away  from  vdiere  they  lived.  They 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  They  were  so  scared,  that  they  were  about 
tonmaway.  Thechief  said,  "I  will  go  and  see  what  it  is.*'  Hewent 
on  horsebackt  and  saw  people  just  like  them,  but  they  had  white  skin. 
He  did  not  show  himsdf  to  them,  but  he  just  kx^oed  at  them  from  some 
distancr  away.  He  went  back  and  told  the  Flmas  what  their  appear- 
anoewaa.  And  about  seven  o'dock  they  were  pasring  near  their  homes. 
All  the  Fimas  went  to  see  them.  The  PImas  were  standing  on  one  ride, 
watching  them  going  along.  They  were  white  men  that  they  saw. 
A  great  many  of  them  were  cutting  trees  before  them.  They  were 
making  the  road .  Many  of  them  were  soldiers,  and  many  were  riding 
on  horseback.  Cattle  were  goiiv  along  with  them.  Many  were  just 
walking.  There  were  about  three  hundred  of  them.  About  three 
o^dock  they  had  all  passed.  The  white  people  saw  that  the  Pimas 
wore  no  dothes^  so  some  of  them  tried  to  give  diem  clothes.  Some 
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of  them  tried  to  give  them  money.  But  when  the  Punas  got  it,  they 
did  not  knonr  that  It  was  worth  anything.  They  thouj^t  they  were 
}ust  atonea.  So  they  threw  them  on  the  giound»  and  the  white  people 
took  them  back*  The  PSmaa  never  troubled  the  white  people;  but 
the  Apaches  made  war  against  the  wiiite  people. 

Edward  Ndsan  (5th  Grade). 

THE  DOG  WHO  BEFRIKMDKD  A  FOX 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  some  people,  and  they  had  a  dog  that 
would  never  bark  at  Iomb.  His  master  had  many  cfajdcens,  and  they 
were  caught  by  the  foxes.  The  dog  lay  around  the  house  asleep  all 
the  time.  And  so  one  time  his  master  did  not  feed  him,  and  sooikled 
the  dog,  who  went  away  from  thehouse.  At  last  he  made  friends  with 
afooL  They  oaid  to  each  other  that  they  were  very  hungry.  The  Fox 
said  they  would  go  near  the  man's  houie,  and  stay  a  little  distance 
from  the  house.  And  the  Dog  would  go  and  lie  down  somswheie  near 
his  master's  house,  and  the  Fox  would  run  and  try  to  catch  a  hen. 
Then  the  Dog  would  baik  at  him,  and  run  after  and  pretend  to  bite 
him.  The  Dog  ran  after  the  Fax  a  long  distance*  and  then  let  him 
go,  and  came  back  to  his  master,  who  saw  that  the  Dog  had  chased  the 
FoK  away.  His  master  gave  some  meat  to  the  Dog,  who  took  the 
meat  and  followed  his  friend  where  he  had  chased  him  away.  At  last 
be  found  him  under  a  bush.  They  divided  the  meat.  After  they 
got  llirough,  the  Fax  said  that  they  would  stay  there  until  midnight, 
and  then  they  would  go  and  steal  something  to  eat,  when  the  people 
would  be  asleep  and  could  not  sec  them.  So  at  midnight  both  went 
to  where  the  Dog's  master  lived.  They  went  to  the  house  just  next 
to  where  the  people  slept,  and  began  to  dig  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
house.  They  made  the  hole  through  the  house,  and  they  both  got 
inside. 

They  hunted  up  the  food,  and  they  found  some  cheese.  The  Fos 
made  a  belt  out  of  the  string,  and  made  holes  through  the  cheese,  as  he 

cut  it  into  little  pieces. 

When  the  Fox  had  put  the  cheese  all  around  his  waist,  he  stopped. 
After  a  while  he  found  a  bottle.  The  Fox  asked  the  Dog  what  it  was. 
The  Dog  said  that  was  whiskey  and  made  people  crazy  when  they  drank 
it. 

The  Fox  wanted  to  take  a  drink.  The  Doi?  tried  not  to  let  him, 
because  he  might  get  drunk  and  he  raiic:hr;  but  the  Dog  could  no?  keep 
him  froTi  i  di  irking.  So  at  last  the  Fox  took  a  drink.  The  Fox  wanted 
to  drink  some  more.  The  Dog  tried  his  best  not  to  let  him  take  any 
more  drink;  but  at  last  the  Dog  gave  it  up.  and  so  the  JFox  drank  some 
more.  And  after  a  while  the  Fox  said  he  would  yell  ju^t  .1  little,  but 
not  loud^  So  he  yelled.    The  Fox  said  again  he  would  yeU  again. 
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and  tbat  would  be  just  a  little  louder  than  before.  The  0og  tried  his 
best  not  to  let  him  yell,  but  could  not  hinder  him,  and  at  last  the 
FoK  ydled  loud.  His  friend  the  Dog  fan  out  of  the  house  and  barked 
at  him,  and  all  the  test  of  the  dogs  came  and  barked  around  the  house. 

The  Dog's  master  heard  this  yell.  He  came  out  of  his  house  and 
vent  around  the  other  house  where  he  kept  things  to  eat.  There 
he  found  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  and  then  he  got  in  the  house 
and  killed  the  Fok  in  there.  Then  he  went  to  bed  again;  and  in  the 
monung*  when  he  went  where  he  had  killed  the  Fox,  he  found  him 
lying  on  the  ground  with  a  belt  of  cheese.  He  called  his  family,  and 
they  had  a  laugh  at  him,  and  then  threw  him  out  of  the  house.  And 
from  then  on,  the  Dog's  master  liked  his  dog  and  always  treated  him 
kindly. 

The  dog  never  licked  from  now  on. 
This  is  all. 

Janes  WUUams. 
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BY  JOHN  W.  CHAPMAN 

In  the  year  1887  tlie  writer  was  left  at  a  little  Indian  village  on  the 
lower  Yukon  River.  The  nattvea  of  this  regioii  are  variously  desig- 
nated as  Ingiliks,  Tinneh,  or  Ten'a.  They  are  of  Athapascan  stock* 
and  are  related  to  the  Apache  and  other  tribes  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty  yean  ago  they  were  living  in  a  neariy  primitive  conditiao. 
Stone  imptements  had  been  discarded  but  a  short  tune;  and  their 
legends,  customs,  and  traditions  were  neariy  all  of  a  primitive  char* 
acter.  On  a  hill  overiooktng  the  village  was  one  of  the  ancient  burial- 
sites;  and  the  graves  were,  and  still  aie,  objects  of  interest  to  viaitorB. 
Beside  each  grave,  attached  in  some  manner  to  a  stake  or  to  a  tree, 
was  an  implement  that  had  been  used  by  the  dead,  or  some  utensil 
intended  for  his  use.  These  were  invariably  broken  or  in  some  way 
rendeied  unserviceable.  New  tin  pails  would  be  thrust  through  by  a 
stake,  and  nearly  every  grave  had  one  of  these  to  mark  it.  Guns, 
snowshoes,  and  other  implements  of  the  chase,  were  to  be  seen  here 
and  there.  During  the  warmer  months,  and  especially  in  the  spring, 
the  doleful  crooning  for  the  dead  could  be  heard  almost  any  morning 
from  the  hill-top ;  and  if  one  cared  to  go  up,  he  might  find  a  man  sitting 
in  an  attitude  of  dejection  by  the  grave  of  his  wife,  or  a  widow,  with 
her  hair  cut  short  at  the  neck,  mourning  by  the  grave  of  her  husband. 

Such  marks  as  these,  indicating  a  tender  regard  for  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  and  probably  a  belief  in  their  continued  existence,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  a  resident  among  a  people  so  lightly 
touched  by  civilization,  and  to  lead  him  off  into  the  pursuit  of  that 
phantom  which  has  tantalized  so  many  students  of  primitive  races, 
the  real  status  of  their  belief  in  a  future  existence.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  extreme  reticence  of  the  people  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  vagueness  of  their  expressions  concerning  it,  had  pro- 
duced the  impression  upon  me  that  they  had  no  settled  belief.  Vet 
there  was  a  legend,  and.  after  nearly  a  (juartcr  of  a  century  of  daily 
intercourse  with  its  guardians,  it  was  run  tn  earth  in  a  dug-out  on  the 
bank  of  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon.  There  were  some  things  that  kept 
curiosity  alive;  notably,  the  "parka"  feasts  given  every  year  in  the 
fall,  in  memory  of  deceased  relatives.  At  these  festivals  the  rescjura^s 
of  the  host  are  ta.xed  to  tlie  utmost,  and  often  the  accumulations  of 
years  arc  given  aw-ay.  We  learned,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  was  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dead;  and  that  the  food  which  was  offered  the 
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guests,  and  the  parkas  or  fur  garments  which  were  presented  to  them, 
in  some  manner  fed  and  clothed  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  gone. 

We  also  heard  of  a  belief  that  the  soul  goes  downward  into  the  earth  at 
death,  and  that  it  finds  a  trail  leading  up  the  Yukon  to  some  city  of  the 
dead  np:ir  its  sources;  and  we  found  that  the  expression,  "He  has 
gone  up  the  river,"  would  nearly  ahv;ivs  provoke  a  smile,  and  some- 
times some  laughing  comment.  Little  l)v  little  it  came  out  that  there 
was  a  tradition  of  a  woman  who  in  some  way  had  been  taken  to  the 
rit\'  of  the  dead,  and  had  returned  to  her  own  people;  and  at  length 
the  whole  story  was  told.   I  give  it  below,  without  embellishment. 

••There  wm  onoe  •  family  Kving  upon  the  Yukon,  which  oondftod  of  a 
nuui  and  his  wife,  aeveral  Bons,  and  a  daughter.  Since  the  girl  was  their 
only  sister,  her  brothers  were  very  fond  of  her,  and  did  everything  that  they 
could  think  of  to  make  her  happy.  Among  other  things,  they  made  her  a 

little  sled  for  her  own  use. 

"It  came  the  time  of  the  spring  hunt,  and  the  whole  tamiiy  prepared  to 
90  out  into  the  mountains.  Wlien  all  wai  ready,  they  started  out,  each 
one  poahiag  hia  alad;  the  girl  coming  last,  and  ao  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
trail  made  liy  tlie  reat. 

"As  they  went  along,  she  lagged  behind,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  passed 
out  of  sight.  She  hurried  to  overtake  thom,  putting  her  head  down  nnd 
pushing  with  all  her  might,  looking  up  occasionally  to  see  whether  sbi  i ould 
catch  sight  of  them.  At  length  she  saw  some  one;  but  when  she  came  near, 
it  proved  to  be,  not  her  own  friends,  but  two  men  wlio  were  strangers  to  her, 
standing  beaide  the  path.  Tlieir  forma  were  vague  and  ahadowy,  and  she 
was  afraid  to  approach  them,  but  they  called  to  her  to  come  on;  and  since 
there  was  no  other  way  for  her  to  go,  she  went  forward  and  tried  to  pass 
them;  hut  when  "^hp  reached  them,  *hey  seized  her,  and  she  was  caught  up 
and  hurried  »umewiiere,  —  in  whai  direction,  or  for  how  long  a  time,  she 
could  not  tell,  for  she  lost  consciousness,  and  did  not  come  to  herself  until 
ailc  found  that  she  waa  being  set  down  in  front  of  a  houae.  The  two  men 
were  atHl  with  Iwr.  Siie  looiced  around,  and  noticed  that  tliere  weie  no 
tradm  about  the  houae,  except  directly  in  front  of  the  door.  The  men  told 
her  to  go  in,  and  take  her  |dace  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  When  she 
entered,  she  found  that  it  was  so  dark  that  nothing  could  be  seen  except 
one  httle  ray  of  liRhl.  that  came  from  a  lonp;  way  through  the  darkness 
overhead.  She  stood  for  a  long  time  watching  this,  with  her  face  turned 
upward,  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  woman  saying,  '  W  liy  did  they 
brini;  that  woman  liere?'  The  girl  did  not  Icnow  tiiat  there  waa  any  one 
in  the  room,  and  alie  tried  to  discover  aome  one  in  the  darluiesa,  but  could 
not  see  anything.  Another  voice  said,  'Whydoa*t  you  fix  her?'  and  she 
heard  the  old  woman  coughing  as  she  came  toward  her.  It  was  a  very  old 
woman,  wi'h  r\  wand  in  her  hand.  She  led  the  girl  o\er  and  stood  her  with 
her  face  toward  the  door,  and  made  passes  around  her  and  over  her  clothing 
with  the  wand,  when  suddenly  it  became  light,  and  she  saw  that  the  room 
waa  full  of  women,  at!  looking  at  her.  The  place  waa  so  crowded,  that  there 
wia  no  place  vacant  but  one,  which  waa  reserved  for  the  two  men.  She 
ran  to  that  place  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hande,  for  she  waa  ashamed 
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to  think  that  she  had  stood  so  long  h>oking  upward  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  people.  She  remained  there  until  evening,  when  the  two  young  men 
came  in.  They  staid  but  a  little  while,  and  then  went  out  again,  saying 
tliat  they  were  going  to  the  kashime. 

"Pteaeatly  9omt  one  ttarted  a  fife  in  the  house,  and  the  girt  was  hardly 
aUe  to  breadie  on  account  of  the  stifling  atmosphere.  She  pulled  her 
parka  up  over  her  mouth,  and  found  that  in  that  way  she  could  get  a  little 
breath.  She  looked  d  nvn  at  the  fire  and  saw  the  sticks  moving  about  of 
themselves.  She  wondered  at  this,  and  jumped  down  and  ran  to  the  hre 
and  poked  the  sticks  together.  The  flame  leaped  up,  when  a  voice  at  her 
feet  said, 'What  dkl  you  do  that  for?  You  are  burning  me/  Another  voice 
aaadf  'Tliese  down-river  women  have  no  shame  about  anything.  They  do 
whatever  comes  into  their  heads.'  When  she  heard  that,  she  looked  more 
closely,  and  saw  the  outlines  of  the  figure  of  an  old  man  sitting  by  the  fire, 
with  his  parka  pulled  up,  so  as  to  warm  his  back.  It  was  he  who  had  cora- 
l^ained  of  being  burned.  The  reason  that  the  sticks  had  moved  was,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  women  from  the  village  outside,  getting  fire  from 
that  place,  but  she  was  unable  to  see  them.  She  heard  one  of  then  asking 
her  why  she  did  not  let  them  get  fire,  instead  of  poking  the  sticks  down. 
After  the  fire  hsud  burned  down  and  the  curtain  had  been  drawn  over  the 
smoke-hole,  the  women  told  her  to  go  out  of  door«  and  lfx)k  around.  She 
did  this,  and  found  that  the  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  village,  brper 
tiiae  any  that  she  had  ever  seen.  The  place  was  full  of  people  walking 
back  and  forth;  and  the  howm  stretched  away  as  far  as  she  could  see,  and 
farther. 

''She  stood  looking  upon  this  scene  for  some  time,  and  then  turned  and 

went  into  the  house.  The  young  men  presently  came  in  from  the  kashinw, 
and  their  mother  sent  them  a  bow!  of  fi«h  that  she  had  prepared  for  thein. 
They  invited  the  girl  to  eat  with  them;  but  she  was  nauiseated  by  the  very 
sight  of  the  food,  as  well  as  by  its  odor,  and  she  could  neither  eat  it,  nor  drink 
tite  water  that  they  offered  her.  So  they  took  their  meal  without  her. 
Every  day  this  was  repeated.  Food  was  always  offered  her,  but  she  was 
never  able  to  touch  it;  and  her  only  entertainment  was  to  walk  outside. 

"The  other  women  also  made  fun  of  her,  protwbly  because  they  were 
jealous.  Day  by  day  she  became  weaker  from  the  want  of  food,  until  her 
strength  was  almost  gone.  It  became  more  Hifhcult  for  her  to  breathe,  too, 
and  she  sat  with  her  face  under  her  parka  nearly  all  the  time.  One  day, 
i^n  she  was  at  death's  door,  she  sat  as  usual,  with  her  face  under  her 
parka,  and  thought  of  the  dear  water  that  she  used  to  drink  at  home, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  worid  that 
would  taste  to  her  so  good.  She  felt  that  she  was  about  to  die,  and  she 
lifted  her  face  to  look  around,  when  she  was  delighted  to  see  at  her  side  a 
bowl  of  water,  clear  and  good,  and  beside  it  another  bowl  tilled  with  mashwi 
blueberries  mixed  with  seal -oil,  and  on  this  were  laid  the  finest  kind  of  dried 
white-fish.  She  caught  up  the  bowl  and  drank  eagerly,  and  afterward 
ate  some  of  the  food.  When  the  young  men  came  in,  she  asked  them  if 
they  would  not  like  some  of  her  food;  but  they  turned  away  from  it,  as  she 
had  done  from  theirs,  and  went  to  eating  their  own  distasteful  food.  This 
kept  up  for  half  a  year.  She  did  not  know  where  the  food  and  water  came 
from,  which  she  found  by  her  side  from  time  to  time.  It  was  really  her 
parents,  who  were  making  offerings  for  her,  thinking  that  she  was  dead. 
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*'Ab  winter  drew  near,  the  people  among  whom  she  was  staying  began 
to  talk  of  the  winter  hunt,  and  to  make  preparations  for  it.  The  women 
who  lived  in  the  house,  and  who  were  jealous  of  her.  teased  iier  by  telling 
her  thai  there  was  a  hill  on  the  way  to  the  hunung-grounds,  which  she  would 
be  vatble  to  dimb,  and  that  ahe  nould  be  left  behind.  The  mother  of  the 
tvoyounc  men  aaraied  her  that  this  was  m>,  but  the  told  her  that  the  would 
tell  her  what  to  do;  and  under  her  direction  she  made  a  great  quantity  of 
clothing,  ^ — mittens,  boots,  and  ornamented  moose-skin  coats,  —  which  the 
stowed  away  in  bags,  keeping  the  matter  a  secret  from  the  young  men. 
These  things  she  was  to  take  with  her  when  they  set  out  upon  the  htjiii 

At  length  the  time  came  lor  them  all  to  start.  The  people  of  the  village 
stMined  out  in  a  great  crowd*  and  the  tnSL  wae  crowded  with  figuree  as 
far  as  tite  eye  ooaM  reach.  The  family  to  which  the  girl  waa  attached  were 
the  last  of  all  to  start,  and  the  girl  and  the  old  woman  were  in  the  rear. 
As  they  went  on,  the  hill  of  which  they  had  told  her  came  in  sight;  and  she 
saw  that  the  trail  led  up  a  steep  precipice,  whirh  it  would  be  imp(>«?«;ih1e  for 
her  to  ascend.  Those  in  front  of  her  made  nothing  of  it,  going  up  as  lightly 
as  they  walked  upon  level  ground;  but  when  she  attempted  to  do  the  same 
tiliast  not  only  waa  ehe  unable  to  imitate  them,  but  her  feet  etude  feet, 
and  ehe  conid  aot  lift  tliem.  The  young  men  had  gone  upr  and  were  out  of 
sight;  but  the  old  woman  had  remained  behind  with  the  girl,  who  finally 
found  that  when  she  attempted  to  turn  around  and  retrace  her  steps,  she 
could  do  so.  Nn'.v  Thr  old  woman  showed  her  good-will;  for  she  told  the 
girl  that  the  men  would  come  back  looking  for  her,  and  that  «hev  would 
search  for  her  four  days  before  giving  her  up,  and  that  if  they  found  her  they 
would  kill  her.  If  ehe  wiihed  to  go  on,  ehe  would  allow  heraelf  to  be  killed, 
and  dwn  ehe  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  predpioe;  but  if  ehe 
wished  to  return  to  her  own  people,  she  must  go  back  to  the  Yukon  by  the 
trail  that  they  had  come,  and  by  following  it  she  would  come  out  at  a  fishing- 
camp,  where  there  were  great  numbers  of  fish-nets,  and  racks  upon  which 
to  dry  the  fish.  She  was  to  remain  there  until  the  spring;  and  when  the 
water  was  open  enough  for  her  to  fish,  she  was  to  catch  as  many  fish  as 
pomible,  and  to  hang  them  on  the  frames  and  dry  them.  When  the  ioe 
had  left  the  river,  means  would  be  provided  for  her  to  finish  her  journey. 

"So  tite  girl  chose  to  go  back  to  her  own  people;  and  the  old  woman  dug 
out  a  great  hole  in  the  path  by  which  they  had  come,  and  madf  the  girl  get 
into  it,  with  her  sleH  ;i:ifi  tlie  bags  full  of  clothing,  and  then  threw  the  snfr,v 
back  upon  her,  trampling  it  down  with  her  snowshoes,  i»o  that  it  wa:^  un- 
possible  to  tell  where  she  was  concealed.  The  men  came  back  and  looked 
Ibr  the  gifj,  as  the  old  woman  had  said  they  would  do.  Four  days  they 
swrchrd  for  her;  and  when  tiiey  finally  gave  it  up  and  went  away,  she  came 
out  from  under  the  snow,  and  went  down  to  the  fishing-camp,  as  she  had 
been  Told  to  do.  Spring  came,  and  her  catch  of  fish  was  excellent;  but  she 
rould  not  use  them,  for  they  affected  her  in  the  same  way  that  those  in  the 
house  had  done.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  kept  on  fishing,  and  hanging 
the  fish  up  to  dry,  according  to  the  directions  that  she  had  received. 

"One  dght,  after  the  ioe  liad  stopped  running  in  the  river,  she  went  to 
bed  as  usual;  Imt  in  the  middle  of  die  night  she  was  awakened  by  a  great 
noise,  and,  running  imt,  she  saw  an  enormous  log,  which  had  grounded  in 
front  of  her  camp.  It  was  a  green  spruce,  still  covered  with  branches. 
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Among  these  she  made  a  hiding-place  for  herself,  weaving  them  in  and  out; 
and  when  this  was  done,  she  went  to  the  house  for  ihe  bags  coniaining  ihe 
dothing,  and  atowed  them  away  in  her  retreat.  Then  ehe  attempted  to 
puah  the  log  out  into  the  etrea  a,  bat  found  that  ahe  oouM  not  do  it.  Stop- 
ping for  a  moment  to  think  what  she  might  have  left  behind,  she  thought  of 
her  work-baji,  which  she  had  left  in  the  house  on  the  bank.  When  she  had 
run  to  get  thi'^,  -^hp  found  that  the  log  would  move,  and  so  she  set  out  upon 
her  journey  down  the  river.  The  log  kept  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  until 
she  came  in  sight  of  a  village,  and  heard  the  sound  of  singing  and  dancing. 
Some  one  aald,  'Why  do  they  not  go  out  and  aee  what  is  on  the  log?*  and 
finally  two  men  set  out  in  canoes  and  came  alongeide.  She  kept  hendf 
ooncMled  from  the  people  in  the  village,  butepofce  to  the  men,  and  offered 
them  gifts  of  clothing  if  they  would  go  back  and  report  that  they  bad  found 
nothing.    They  did  this,  and  she  kept  on  unmolested. 

"All  summer  and  fall  she  floated  on;  and  her  experience  at  the  first  village 
was  so  often  repeated,  that  she  found  that  her  stock  of  clothing  was  at  last 
exhauated.  Then,  juat  before  the  river  began  to  freeae,  the  log  grounded 
again,  on  the  right  bank,  going  down;  and  sike  went  ashore,  and  kept  on  her 
way  on  foot.  Village  after  vfllage  the  passed,  when  one  day  she  saw  her 
father  making?  h!«  way  upstream  in  an  old  broken  canoe.  She  called  to  him, 
but  he  seemed  m  t  to  henr  her.  Again  and  again  she  called,  and  ran  franti- 
cally along  the  bank,  waving  and  calling,  until  he  had  gone  out  of  sight;  and 
she  turned  badL,  and  sorrowfully  resumed  her  journey  down  the  river. 

"The  cold  increased,  and  winter  came  on.'  Then  ahe  turned  into  a  tittle 
bird,  and  kept  on  her  way.  As  she  came  to  a  village,  she  would  light  upon 
the  edge  of  the  open  smoke-hole  of  a  house,  and  uag;  and  the  people,  looking 
up,  would  say,  'How  is  it  that  that  bird  sings  the  name  of  the  girl  who  died?* 
for  she  sang  her  own  name.  At  length  she  arrived  at  her  parents'  village 
at  the  time  when  the  parka  feasts  are  now  held.  All  the  people  were  either 
in  their  own  houses  or  in  the  kaahime.  She  resumed  her  own  shape,  and 
went  into  tier  mother's  houae,  and  aaw  her  mother  sitting  by  the  fire, 
weeping.  She  paid  no  attention  to  her  daughter,  even  though  she  went  to 
her  and  put  her  arms  around  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek;  but  she 
stopped  cr>'ing,  to  say,  'What  is  it  that  makes  my  waist  and  my  cheek  feel 
so  strangely?'  The  girl  called  to  her  again  and  again;  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  hear,  even  though  she  sat  down  upon  her  lap  and  put  her  face  against 
her  mother'a.  At  length  ahe  began  to  look  around,  and,  seeing  some  fish- 
eggs  lying  in  a  comer,  she  took  them  and  rubbed  them  over  her  clothing. 
Then  her  mother  saw  her  and  screamed,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  her 
appearance.  'It  is  my  own  daughter!'  said  she.  They  sat  down;  and  the 
girl  told  her  mother  all  that  had  happened  to  her,  and  how  she  had  seen 
her  father  going  up  the  river  in  a  broken  canoe.  '  iie  died,'  said  her  mother, 
'in  the  fall,  just  before  the  river  froze,  and  we  broke  his  canoe  and  put  it 
on  the  grave.'  Then  she  asked  for  her  brothers,  and  learned  that  they  were 
in  the  kashime,  preparing  to  celebrate  a  parim  feast  for  the  swter  wbum. 
they  supposed  to  be  dead. 

"Now  the  mother  and  her  daughter  prepared  to  go  into  the  kashime,  and 
they  took  with  them  a  large  blanket  of  beaver-skin,  with  which  the  older 
woman  screened  the  other  when  they  entered.  In  this  way  she  reached 
a  a>rner  of  the  room  unperceived  by  those  who  were  there.    She  remained 
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quiet  until  they  were  about  to  begin  the  feast,  and  then  danced  out  into 
the  middle  r.f  the  room  heforr  them  all.  They  were  astonished  to  see  her, 
and  no  one  knew  what  to  do  or  say.  But  she  went  to  her  place;  and  then 
her  brothers  brought  her  the  parkas  that  they  had  intended  to  give  away, 
and  aaked  her  to  tdl  tiieni  tiiat  had  befaUen  ht^;  and  from  that  time  to 
thia»  the  parka  feasts  have  been  celebrated,  and  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
have  been  made  for  the  dead,  in  order  Uiat  they  may  not  suffer  for  the  want 
ol  anything  that  we  can  do  for  them.  Four  times  the  feast  must  be  given 
before  the  spirit  i'j  "satisfied. 

"Now  as  to  the  log  upon  which  that  girl  came  down  the  Yukon,  it  came 
from  the  place  where  the  dead  are,  to  this  world  where  we  live;  and  as  to 
the  whhe  men  who  arc  coming  into  tlits  country  in  such  aumbera^  they  can 
do  with  impunity  things  tliat  would  kill  an  Indian,  because  they  are  the 
•pirita  of  dead  Indians  who  have  come  back  to  live  among  us."^ 

AimK,Al.ftSK4 

'  Compan;  E.  W.  Neison.  "  The  Eskimo  dmU  Bwing  Strslt,"  M  AmmmI  B^ptH 
$kt  Bmnm    AmuHem  Ethnology,  1196-97.  p>  4U. 
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AINU  FOLK-LORE^ 

BY  BRONTSLAS  PILSUDSKI 
U\  I  ^  ^  I.  THE  OWL 

I  WAS  living  happily  in  the  Hofokanini  *  settlement,  in  that  part  of 
it  which  is  near  to  the  t)ig  forest.  But  then  I  heard  that  the  sister  o£ 
Setf-bfOUght-up-Maa  (Yairesupo)*  was  very  beautiful.  Therefore  I 
wanted  to  see  her  by  my  side,  always  sitting  at  my  knee,  nearer  to 
the  door.<  So  I  went  to  Self-biought-up-Man's  house  and  sat  down. 
Self-brought-up-Man  bade  me  good-morning,  but  he  never  turned  to 
speak  to  me.  I  said,  "Although  I  am  not  very  powerful,  nevcrtheless 
I  should  like  to  see  thy  younger  sister  in  my  house,  at  my  knee. 
That  is  why  T  have  come  to  see  thee."  But  Self-brought-up-Man 
answered,  "Oh,  thou  scapegrace!  thou  art  only  a  useless  bird,  a  little 
man-owl,  covered  with  bristly  feathers,  —  a  small  owl,  —  and  I  have 
no  idea  of  letting  my  sister  marry  thee."  When  I  heard  tho^^e  insulting 
words,  a  mighty  anger  arose  in  my  heart.  I  went  out  lurious,  and 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  big  "inau"*  built  at  the  hack  of  the  house. 
Tlioro  I  sat,  full  of  wrath,  and  began  to  screech  and  to  shout  towards 
Seli-brought-up-Man's  house.  My  cries  from  on  high  fell  on  the 
women'*  corner.'  I  shouted  down  at  them  from  the  "inau."  And 
Self-troLii^ht-iip-Man  s  guardian  -pirit,  the  angel  (seremaki),'^  was  taken 
ill,  and  ^rlt-brought-up-Man  himself  ncarlv  saw  the  lower  world  * 

For  Lwu  days,  for  three  days,  I  screeched;  and  at  last  Self-brouglit- 
Up-Man  said,  "Little  ni m  nwl,  do  not  be  angry  any  more!  I  am  no 
longer  going  to  withhold  n\y  sister  from  thee.  I  shall  alluw  ih-  c  to 
take  my  sister,  and  to  look  al  her,  while  she  shall  sit  at  thy  knee.** 
So  I  kept  my  temper,  and  married  the  wuinan,  aiul  took  her  with  me 
everywhere  I  went.  Therefore  I  am  of  one  blood  with  mankind 
{entsiu).    I  am  only  a  little  man-owl,  but  next  of  kin  to  man. 

'  The  specimeua  ot  Ainu  folk-lore  here  given  were  gathered  among  tiic  Ainu  oi  the 
UkMi^Sa^mUn.  Hot,  1-3  are  tegtaduy  woatfi  (Oyn*);  Hot.  4^-6, 11 ,  tries  (Urttifcomi); 
Not.  t-iOt  fabte*  (Titlte);  No.  s«»  •  poem  (Hemki). 

*  The  name  of  the  place  is  often  found  in  Ainu  folk-lore.    It  mpans  "the  back  sea.** 

*  The  first  Ainu,  half  god  and  half  man.  —  the  usual  hero  in  all  Ainu  legendary  talee 
in  Saghalia.    The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  the  man  who  brought  up  himself." 

4  Thla  le  the  usual  place  of  (be  wife  In  aa  Aimi  borne. 

*  A  stick  or  pole  witb  ihftviafs  pvtlj  cot  off  and  buiginc  down  ftom  It.  It  is  oon- 

sktered  to  be  an  offering  to  tbe  gods. 

*  The  women's  comn  in  an  Ainu  house  is  the  left-hand  reir  OOneTt  lilO  men's  tbe 

right-hand  rear  corner,  standing  with  face  towards  the  door. 
'  s,  k,  are  used  to  express  palatized  1  and  k. 

*  Psbnn  fcotnn  r  the  toiler  mid'')  Is  the  iTOrid  Of  the  deid. 
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I  lived  at  home,  but  tidings  reached  me  of  the  death  of  a  man  who 
was  drowned  at  tea.  In  order  to  hear  the  news,  I  went  to  the  door; 
.  bat  I  forgot  my  sword,*  and  went  bad^,  and  then  to  the  door  again; 
tmt  then  I  had  forgotten  the  scahbanl,  and  returned  once  more;  then 
I  forgot  the  hilt,  eo  I  went  back  again;  then  I  foigot  the  belt  on  which 
the  swofd  was  to  hang,  and  a  fourth  time  had  to  return.  At  last  I 
went  out  into  the  yatd.  The  bringer  of  the  news  had  gone;  so  1  went 
off  to  the  forest,  on  his  trail.  Where  the  river  bends  I  waded  through 
the  water.  As  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  river,  crossing  the  stream 
from  one  bank  to  the  other  whenever  I  arrived  at  a  bend,  <*Mufa» 
tantaise,  mviit  tsahtse  tsahtse."*  I  saw  the  devil-bird  sitting  on  a 
tree.  He  was  terribly  angry.  ''Kanitatn,  kanitsin,  kanitsin,  halloo, 
Kttie  sea-otter,  kanitsin,  kanitaint  I  want  to  catch  Self-brought-up> 
Maa'a  soul, — kanitsin,  kanitunl — but  I  cannot."  That  is  what  he 
sud.  Dissatisfied,  I  went  away, — *'mufe  tantaise,  mute  tsahtse 
tsahtae,"  walking  along  the  rtver,  and  came  to  a  place  where  two  streams 
part.  Between  tiie  two  river-beds  there  was  a  huge  maple-tree,  with 
branches  stretching  to  the  east.  Among  these  branches  the  evil 
Spirits  had  built  their  house.  In  that  bouse  there  was  a  big  case.  I 
prayed ,  and  brought  on  a  flood .  The  maple-tree  was  uprooted,  and  tfie 
evil  spirits  were  carried  away  by  the  water.  I  took  the  case,  carried  it 
to  tiie  house  ol  Self-brought-up-Man,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  thanked 
me,  and  gave  me  the  '*inau,"  and  I  became  a  new  being  {kamui), 
I  am  living  happily,  and  am  now  the  guardian  of  Self-brought-up-Man. 


My  eldt  r  ?istpr  brought  me  up.  Every  day  she  went  out  to  fetch 
water.  She  Jul  the  pail,  she  struck  the  scoop.  Once  she  went  out 
and  I  waited  for  her  in  vain.  Three  nights  I  waited,  and  she  came 
not.  At  last  I  got  anxious.  1  built  an  "inau"  to  my  grandmother 
the  P'ire,  and  asked  her  about  my  sister,  but  got  no  answer.  Then, 
angr>',  I  built  an  "inau"to  the  god  of  the  house  {tzi'se  atamba  kainui), 
and  asked  luin,  but  he  gave  no  answer.  So  I  went  out,  full  of  wrath,  to 
the  river's  side,  and  asked  the  river-god,  but  got  no  news.  I  went 
also  to  the  forest  and  built  an  "inau,"  and  asked  my  grandmother 
the  Red  Fir  (Picea),  but  she  did  not  know ;  so  I  asked  the  Siberian 
Silver  Fir  {Abies  Veiichi),  but  in  vain.  Full  of  anger,  I  left  them,  and 
went  to  my  grandmother  the  Willow-Bush  Thicket,  and  asked  her; 
and  she  said,  "I  am  a  willow-bush  thicket,  and  fond  of  talking;  so 
fisten  to  what  I  shall  tell  thee.  Thy  sister  went  up  to  the  moon,  and 
got  married  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon.*' 

>  WlMB  MOTS  dl  a  waam  tevtag  b«ai  firomutd  h  brousbt  to  a  vfllace.  the  people  ^dw 

it.  m  wcD  u  thorn  wbo  hcsr  it.  on  aroNd  wiOi  old  Japume  wmoo^ 
*Sfloadt  wpwicntiBg  tfie  low  marditog  of  the  otter. 


3.   THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON 
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I  gol  very  angry  aiui  niarched  away,  with  evil  steps,  back  to  the 
house.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  there,  I  took  aa  arrow  with  a  black  teaiher, 
and  another  one  with  a  white  feather,  and  went  out.  First  I  let  fly  the 
arrow  with  the  black  feather,  then  the  one  with  the  white  feather,  and, 
holding  the  ends  of  the  arrows  with  my  two  hands,  I  rose  up  into  the 
air  among  the  clouds;  and  there  was  my  elder  »ster,  who  stepped 
out  of  her  house  smiling,  and  the  ends  of  her  esrebrows  diooped* 
She  was  holding  the  hand  of  a  little  girl.  I  never  had  seen  such  a  giri 
befoie.  From  her  faoe,  beams  of  light  were  darting  forth.  That 
light  spfead  out  on  all  sides,  and  struck  my  head.  Beautiful  eyes 
looked  at  me.  AU  my  bad  feelings  vanished.  My  sister  said,  "Why 
art  thou  angry,  my  boy?  Dost  thou  not  see,  that,  thanks  to  the  Maa 
in  the  Moon,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  marry  tlus  beautiful  little  gurl?" 

From  that  time  I  was  in  high  spirits,  and  my  anger  was  gone.  I 
entered  the  house,  and  there  was  my  divine  brother-in-law  sitting  on 
an  iron  stool,  and  smiling  at  me  ainiably.  I  was  contented  and  sat 
down.  Never  had  I  seen  a  man  Uke  that  befoce.  Near  the  comer 
whefethe*'inau'*  tothegodof  the  house  is  set,  there  was  a  high  case  ^ 
which  readied  to  the  roof;  and  at  the  women's  comer  there  were  lilpe> 
wise  cases  leaning  on  beams.  In  the  middle,  on  an  iron  stool,  sat 
the  divine  man,  and  he  was  looking  at  me.  He  looked  kindly  at  me, 
as  though  he  might  have  seen  me  before. 

Then  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave  me  to  eat;  and  the  master  said, 
am  a  god,  and  I  wanted  to  have  thy  sister;  therefore  I  took  her 
who  was  h^tt^ling  the  pail  and  the  scoop  to  my  .house.  There  I 
married  her,  and  we  are  living  very  happily.  Take  my  child  now,  and 
marry  her,  though  she  be  miserable,  thai  wilt  thou  at  least  have  some* 
body  to  fetch  thy  water." 

Since  that  time  i  have  been  related  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  He 
married  my  elder  sister,  and  they  had  two  children,  —  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
We  were  powerful,  and  had  no  children,  and  grew  old.  And  my  elder 
sister  had  children  and  brought  them  up,  and  then  grew  oki.  Tlus 
we  heard  f  ropi  the  birds. 

H<^'M4-  ORIGIN  OF  SEAL  ISLAND  C'ROBIN  ISLAND") 

AtTokes*  there  lived  in  toniier  years  a  great  many  Ainu  people. 
The  wife  of  an  Ainu  man  happened  once  to  be  pregnant.  The  Ainu  got 
angry  ^  and  hit  his  wile  with  a  thong  made  out  of  a  sea-lion  skin.  After 

'  In  cases  usually  set  at  this  place  the  Ainu  keep  their  treasures.  —  swords,  arrov.-<;,  how?, 
and  quivers.  According  to  the  height  of  this  place,  people  used  to  judge  of  the  wealth  oi 
tbc  inhabitanti. 

>  To(iM(Bt«nll7  *'t]ie«id  of  the  lake**)  wm  laAimt  •etdemeat dltrnted  on  tlie  Baf 

of  PaUence.    It  no  lonfcr  cxbte. 

*  Because  the  woBMi  «M  onbr  bit  by  fanr;  ■he  wms  betraClMd  to  liim*  bat  abe  btd  not 

yet  lived  with  him. 
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his  wrath  had  subsided  a  little,  he  slept  at  the  woman's  side,  and  waa 
quiet  again. 

After  this,  two  girls  were  born  to  him.  One  of  them  became  a 
shaman,  and  her  name  was  Saunnonnu.*  R(  inrr  this,  there  was 
no  island  in  the  sea  near  Siretoh.*  SauiiiiuiUiu  was  the 
daug^hter,  and  the  second  girl  was  the  ciaughter  of  the  iand-gud.  But 
Sauniiuium  wa^  i  -ihauian,  and  she  pulkd  out  of  the  sea  for  the  first 
time  an  island  wliirh  had  not  existed  I  k  lure. 

This  island  coiuch  alur  ihe  one  LhaL  is  next  to  the  land.  It  is  only 
visited  by  one-year-old  seals,  so  it  had  two  names,  —  Tukara  koro 
mosiri  ("  the  island  of  the  one-year-old  seals")  and  Pompe  koro  mosiri 
(another  name  of  the  one-year-old  seals).  And  there  were  lots  of 
seals  on  the  island  and  in  the  sumMinding  watm.  But  Saunnonnu 
firam  to  the  lilaiid  which  the  had  paSkd  ciiit  of  tfa«  sea,  and  lived  there 
on  one  of  the  nxrks.  And  her  people  came  to  the  island  in  boata, 
killed  many  seals,  loaded  the  boats  with  the  dead  animals,  and  re- 
tnmed  to  tlieir  country.  In  thia  way  Saiinnonnu*6  kiniaien  lived 
very  well. 

Onoe  It  happened  that  eome  people  who  lived  in  the  aame  village 
quamHed  with  one  another.  The  dispute  became  very  hot;  and  some 
eif  the  inhabitanta  got  Into  a  boat>  taking  along  thdr  wives  with  their 
babiea  in  their  arms.  They  alt  sailed  away  to  the  Island  wheie 
Saunnonnu  waa  living,  and  went  ashoce.  Saunnonnu,  who  had  seen 
them  oome,  received  them  all;  and  they  never  returned  to  the  land 
iHiece  they  used  to  live. 

After  a  time,  however,  there  weie  no  moie  seals*  left  on  the  islaiid« 
only  aea-fions.*  Those,  however,  also  died  out  after  a  while,  and  there 
waaonlya  lot  of  s^-bears;*  and  sea^liooa  appear  only  seldom,  and  one 
at  a  time.  Thus  me  old  tale. 


I  went  hunting  to  the  mountains,  by  my  little  river.  I  built  a 
house,  and  the  next  day  1  put  up  an  "  inau  "  at  the  back  of  it.  Then  I 
set  some  snares  (to  catch  sables),  spont  the  night  in  the  house,  and 
for  two  days  I  attended  to  the  snares  That  makes  three  days  during 
which  time  I  was  out  hunting.  Returning  home,  1  looked  at  my 
snares,  and  had  caught  a  lot  of  game,  witlrh  astonished  me  a  little. 
Very  glad,  I  made  a  large  bundle  of  them ,  and,  looking  at  my  tent,  I  saw 
some  smoke  cunttng  out  of  it.   Astonished,  1  came  nearer;  and  when 

'  Literally,  "  the  flower  from  ni*ar  the  ?ipsl." 

*  The  Ainu  call  long  tongues  of  land,  like  the  Cape  oi  Patience,  "ends  of  the  earth" 
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I  was  quite  close,  I  heard  a  noise  as  if  somethiog  were  boiling.  I  was 
just  wondering  who  could  have  come  to  my  tent,  and  be  sitting  there, 
when,  stepping  in,  I  beheld  my  wife.  I  looked  at  the  fire,  and  saw 
that  she  was  oooking  something  while  sitting  on  my  bed.  I  took  off 
my  boots;  and,  as  she  asked  for  them,  I  handed  them  over  to  her* 
doubting  in  my  mind  whether  she  really  was  my  wife.  "Periiaps  she 
wants  to  make  me  rich,"  I  thought.  When  I  glanced  at  her  once  more, 
I  recognized  my  wife.  S!h>  was  sitting  on  the  bed  with  a  satisfied  air. 
We  spent  the  night  in  the  tent,  but  we  slept  apart. 

The  next  morning  she  got  up,  and  began  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
tent,  preparing  the  food.  I  rose  later,  and,  having  refreshed  my  face 
with  water,  1  sat  down  to  eat.  After  breakfast  the  woman  said, 
"After  1  am  gone,  1  will  give  thee  a  sign."  After  having  uttered 
these  words,  she  left  me.  "It  is  a  female  bear,"  thought  I,  and  carved 
out  an  "inau;"  then  I  looked  up,  and  saw  her  actually  turn  into  a 
bear.  I  was  frightened,  and  placed  the  "inau"  wherever  she  had 
been,  and  I  spent  the  night  alone. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  to  attend  to  my  bjiaies.  Beginning 
at  the  nearest  one,  I  took  out  a  lot  of  game  from  each  one,  especially 
sables.  Then  the  time  for  setting  snares  was  over,  and  I  went  out 
hunting  during  the  summer,  and  was  \'ery  lucky,  i  killed  a  great 
many  seals,  and  got  rich,  and  lived  very  well.^ 


My  grandfather  had  brought  me  up,  feeding  me  oo  the  fleflh  of 
tea««nimals  which  he  brought  home.  «T1iiis  we  lived.  One  year,  as 
usual,  my  grandfather  went  out  to  sea  to  kill  some  animals,  that  I 
ought  have  something  to  eat.  When  he  came  home,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, he  had  lolled  no  game.  Then  he  eaid  to  me,  "I  have  been  on 
the  island  where  I  go  every  year  to  get  game  for  our  living,  but  there 
was  not  one  seal  on  the  island.  I  heard  their  roaring,  though,  far  out 
at  sea, — ^the  loaring  of  oM  beasts.  So  I  thought  that  the  6kl  seals 
had  wandered  away  from  our  idand  to  another  place.  It  is  a  long 
time  tince  the  island  that  has  fed  us  for  so  long  has  been  crowded  with 
seals.  Now  there  is  not  one  animal  left  there;  so  I  came  back  without 
killing  anything."  This  is  what  my  grandfather  said. 

From  the  moment  I  heard  his  words,  I  kept  thinking  how  I  might 
reach  this  far-off  island.  The  thought  kept  me  awake  nights.  One 
night,  when  my  grandfather  was  sounc!  asleep,  1  went  down  to  the 
seashore.  There  I  took  the  boat  which  my  grandfather  used  for 
hunting,  pulled  it  out  on  the  water,  and  steered  in  the  direction  of 

>  The  Ainu  ieflend  ictaltes  that  the  inhabitants  of  die  forests  come  to  the  Ainu  people 
in  the  shape  of  men  or  women,  to  help  them  hunt.  They  are  called  Kimukaiku  ("  people  of 
the  forest  ")  or  oken  okkayo  (."man  of  the  torest"),  okcm  makneku  ("woman  of  the 

fOKtt"). 
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the  other  sea.  Rowing  with  all  my  strength,  I  soon  came  in  sight  of 
an  island  far  out  at  sea.  A  few  more  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  me 

quite  dose  to  it,  and  at  last  I  was  able  to  land. 

There  were  lots  of  seals  everywhere.  But  from  the  end  of  the  island 
a  miserable  little  man  appeared.  He  approached,  and  soon  b^gan  to 
scold  me.  "Why  did  you  come?  Why  did  you  come  out  on  this 
iilaiid  ?  The  creaturea  here  are  much  worse  than  elsewhere,  so  why  did 
you  oonae?  It  is  very  dangerous  to  stay  here.  Hide  your  boat  in 
yonder  cave  in  the  rock,  fill  it  with  killed  seals,  and  secrete  yourself 
among  their  bodies.  The  awful  god  of  the  island  is  near,  so  you  must 
hide  before  he  sees  you." 

The  god  then  arrived;  and  I  heard  him  ask,  "What  is  this  boat?" 
And  Self-brought-up-Man  answered,  "It  is  my  boat." — "But  the 
little  sitting-board  is  fastened  to  it  with  a  rope  which  was  twisted 
with  the  left  hand,  and  it  smells  like  the  smell  of  a  human  being,'* 
said  the  evil  god  again.  "I  am  only  half  god  and  half  man,"  Self- 
brought-up-Man  answered,  "so  the  boat  may  be  human,  and  its  smell 
is  human."  -  Self-brought-up-Man,"  said  the  god,  you  are  mii;luy 
and  fearless,  an  l  so  are  your  deeds;  but  to-day  we  shall  measure  our 
powers."    This  is  what  he  said,  and  I  heard  it. 

Then  the  evil  god  went  home;  and  Self-brought-up-Man  turned 
towards  me,  and  said,  "My  child,  go  back  to  your  village  as  quickly 
as  von  ran;  and  when  you  are  sailing  near  the  head*  of  the  island, 
carve  tiii  iiiau"  out  of  a  bir<  h  tree,  and  one  out  of  an  abh-trce,  and 
put  them  into  your  boat.  Carve  out  an  "inau"  fruni  the  "uiLa" 
tree,'  which  is  the  tree  of  the  evil  god,  and  leave  it  on  the  island.  Your 
father  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  in  my  youth,  therefore  I  warn  you 
not  to  come  here  again,  because  this  land  is  very  dangerous.  When 
you  have  gone,  and  are  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  you  will  hear  the  din 
and  roar  of  the  battle  between  the  god  and  myself,  and  a  bloody  rain 
win  fall  on  your  boat  from  above.  This  will  be  a  sign  that  I  am  hurt. 
Bat  you  wttl  go  farther  still,  and  again  a  bloody  rain  will  fall  (at  the 
rear  of  your  boat  this  time),  and  you  will  look  bade  and  see  me  tdU 
that  evfl  god.  As  long  as  you  are  away  from  home,  your  grandfather 
win  be  uneasy  about  you.  He  is  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  path  on 
which  you  went  away,  to  the  end  of  it,  leaning  on  a  big  stick.  He 
knows  that  you  are  on  this  island,  and  he  is  praying  to  me  to  help  you. 
His  woids  sirilm  the  douds,  and  his  preyen  faU  on  my  head  frcmi  abo^. 
D'rect  your  boat  under  that  rainbow!  *' 

On  looking  up,  I  saw  that  I  was  near  my  home,  and  my  grandfather 

south  or  west,  as  "the  foot"  or  end. 

*  The  "uita"  tree  is  seldom  found  in  the  &<>ut!icm  part  of  Saghalin.  I  ne%-cr  saw  it, 
and  do  not  know  what  it  is  hke.  Its  leaves,  aoaked  in  water,  ptodiice  a  beverage  wtucb 
IS  cxioaidered  to  be  a  remedy  for  coughs. 
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was  walking  on  the  sand  of  the  fhore,  leaning  on  a  thick  stick.  He 
was  looking  so  hard  up  at  the  sky,  and  was  praying  so  fervently^  that 
he  never  noticed  me,  though  1  landed  just  in  front  of  him.  I  took 
two  seals  out  of  the  boat,  one  in  each  hand,  carried  them  to  my  grand- 
father, and  threw  them  down  in  front  of  him.  He  was  so  frightened 
that  he  fell  down  on  his  back.  Then  only  did  he  look  at  me,  and  he 
was  ver\'  glad  to  see  me.  He  patted  me  on  the  back  and  on  the  chest, 
and  began  to  scold  me  gently.  "What  have  you  been  doing?  Why 
did  you  go  to  that  island?  If  it  had  not  been  tot  my  frknd,  the  god 
Samaye,*  I  should  '^w  vour  l>nH\'  nn  morr." 

So  I  went  home,  skinned  the  dead  animals,  cut  out  quantities  of 
meat,  cocked  it,  and  gave  my  grandfather  to  eat.    After  a  time  my 
grandfather  said  to  me,  "I  am  old,  and  my  death  is  near.    After  I 
am  dead,  do  not  go  to  the  island  whence  you  have  just  come,  because  . 
it  is  dapgerous  tor  you.'* 


7.  WHY  FOXES*  EYES  SLANT,  AND  WHY  THE  HARE  HAS  NO  TAIL 

A  Bear  was  living  with  a  Fox.  They  made  a  sledge  and  dray^^t  d 
each  other  along.  First  the  Bear  dragged  the  Fox,  but  he  got  tired. 
So  afterwards  the  Fox  dragged  the  Bear,  but  he  ran  into  a  narrow 
place  between  some  trees.  The  Bear  screamed,  "You  are  frightful!  • 
Where  the  trees  grow  -^o  thick,  do  not  run  so  fast;  but  where  there  is 
room  enough,  you  may  raul"  This  the  Bear  said,  but  the  Fox  did 
not  listen  to  him.  They  soon  arrived  at  a  hill.  Up  they  climbed  to 
the  top  of  it;  but  there  the  Fox  upset  the  sledge,  and  the  Bear  rolled 
down  and  was  killed.  The  Fox  skinned  him,  took  him  home,  and 
ate  his  meal.  When  he  had  tinish^  cauug,  lie  Lied  a  bladder  to  his 
tail. 

Soon  the  Fox  felt  hungry  again,  so  he  went  to  the  seashore  to  look 
for  food.  He  saw  a  herd  of  reindeer;  and  one  of  them  said,  ''listen, 
Foxl  Why  is  it  that  you  have  that  funny  thing  tied  to  your  tail?'* 
Thus  he  asloed.  "Let  me  stand  among  you/'  said  tiie  Fox,  '*and  you 
butt  at  me  with  your  antlers,  and  you  also  will  have  such  things  tied 
to  your  tails."  So  two  fdndeer  took  the  Foz  between  them,  and  tried 
to  toss  him  with  their  antlefs;  but  the  Fox  leaped  away,  and  they  only 
hit  each  other  and  died.  The  Fox  skinned  them,  and  took  them  home 
and  ate  their  meat. 

When  he  had  eaten  it  all,  however,  he  was  hungry  again;  so  he  went 

to  the  seashore  to  look  for  some  food.  After  a  while  he  perceived  a 

hare.  The  Hare  said,  "Man^Fox,  what  did  you  do  that  you  have 

such  a  tfamg  tied  to  your  tail?" — ^*'You  could  also  have  sudi  a  thing 

if  you  would  follow  my  advice.  Dig  a  hole  in  the  toe,  put  your  tail 

>  Thii  it  snothcr  twine  cf  Setf-bfonglil-iip-liatt.  glveo  by  people  who  teve  ll««d  in 
Yeio.  It  feeme  to  be  derived  iam  the  Jepeaeie  SeaM%  aa  honorittc  term. 
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into  the  hole,  and  strike  the  snow  with  your  fore-paws,  then  you  will 
get  something  iicd  lu  your  tail."  1  his  the  Fox  said;  and  the  Hare 
believed,  and  did  as  he  was  told,  but  his  tail  froze  to  the  ice.  The  Fox 
sprang  at  him;  but  the  Hare  jumped  up,  and  core  himself  loose. 

The  Fox,  in  dismay,  went  to  the  seashore,  where  he  saw  a  bird 
sitting  on  the  ioe.  He  stole  near  the  bird;  but  it  flew  away,  and 
ecteaniedt  "You  empty  bag !  Fat  meat  Is  good  to  eat.  You  thought 
you  would  get  mel'*  aiid  off  it  went  But  the  Fok  was  grieved  to  have 
loet  his  prey,  and  looked  after  it  a  loi^  time* 

This  is  why  fones*  eyes  slant,  and  the  hare  once  had  a  tail,  but, 
because  of  the  fax*s  deont,  he  now  lacks  a  taO. 


There  was  once  an  old  Crow  who  had  a  daughter.  This  little  one 
went  to  the  seashore  to  look  lor  something  to  eat  among  the  things 
which  the  waves  had  thrown  up  on  land.  Seeing  a  mussel,  she 
be^an  to  peck  at  the  shell;  but  it  closed  suddenly,  and  squeesed  the 

nose  of  the  little  Crow.  From  the  sea  came  a  bird,  who  shouted, 
"Squeeee  tighter!"  But  the  little  Crow  implored,  "Let  me  out, 
mussel!"  after  which  she  walked  home,  groaning,  "E,  e!"  The  old 
Crow  asked,  "What  did  you  do,  that  you  have  your  beak  broken  off?" 

And  the  little  one  answered,  "As  I  went  out  on  the  seashore,  I  saw 
a  mussel,  and  hec^an  to  peck  at  it  with  my  beak;  but  1  got  my  nose 
caught,  and  it  broke  off.  Mother,  send  fnr  the  little  bird  Tura-Uead 
(ly^tx  torquiUay  to  cure  me!"  said  the  little  Crow. 

So  the  old  Crow  went  out,  anr!  railed,  "Little  womaii  I  urn  Head, 
come  and  cure  my  child!"  The  old  Turn-Head  arriveii,  and  healed 
the  beak,  and  it  p:ot  well.  "When  von  eo  out  to  pick  gra<»  akturi 
(an  edible  grass  ot  the  Ranuticulacc(£  speciei»>,  do  not  take  too  much  at 
a  lime!"  she  said,  and  went  away. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  little  Crow  took  too  much  grass  into 
her  beak.  The  old  woman  Turn-Head  was  summoned;  but  she  said, 
"When  I  told  you  not  to  take  much  ahlun-grdss,  you  did  not  obey, 
and  you  pulled  too  much  of  the  dry  grass.  Now  1  cannot  help  you 
any  more."    The  beak  of  this  little  Crow  decayed,  and  the  bird  died. 


My  elder  brother  lived  with  me.  I  was  longing  to  see  the  Sea*Lion, 
whom  I  had  never  seen.  Yearning  lor  him,  I  sang;  knowing  only  his 
name»  I  loved  him  dearly.  I  kept  asking  my  brother  (to  take  me  to 
the  Sea-lion)«  till  he  got  tired  of  my  entreaties*  and  began  to  build 
a  boat.  He  took  an  axe  and  stntdk  the  wood:  *'Kotohno,  tohno, 
kotonu-tomi!"  When  he  had  finished  the  boat,  he  came  into  the 
heiise,  and  saki,  "Quick,  get  ready  for  the  journey!  You  shall  go  with 


g^  TlIE  CROW  AND  THE  MUSSEL 


9.  IN  QVBST  OP  THB  SBA-UON 
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me  to  the  Sea-Lion,  whom  you  have  never  seeilt  and  whom  you  m 
longing  to  see."  This  he  said.  And  I  put  two  ear-rings  into  the  lower 
ear-hole,  and  two  ear-rings  into  the  upper  ear-hole.  I  arranged  my 
hair,  and  went  out  with  my  elder  brother. 

We  got  into  the  boat,  and  he  took  me  to  a  small  island,  visible  from 
afar.  1  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  Sea-Lion's  den.  We  knocked 
against  the  rorks  which  stood  out  of  the  water.  The  hills  nenr  the 
shore  win.  hidden  now;  also  the  mountains,  that  were  farther  inland. 
W^e  went  quite  close  to  ihc  rci  fs,  nrtti  1  li>oked  around  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  ^!L;ns  nt  mm  h.ivinj?  passed;  but  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  a  man  al  ji  ut  us  \\  c  went  into  a  house,  and  I  perceived 
an  old  Sea-Lion.  ( )n  iua  okl  wound  there  was  purulent  mat  tir,  and 
on  the  fresh  wound  was  a  scab.  My  brother  led  me  into  the  house, 
then  he  left  me  alone  and  returned.  I  remained,  and  lived  very 
miseraUy  at  this  plac^ 


I  was  the  only  woman  living.  Once  I  heard  the  steps  of  some  one 
approaching  the  house.  I  went  out  to  see  who  it  was,  and  saw  a 
mighty  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  man.  I  returned  to  the 
house,  spread  out  mattings  on  the  floor,  and  the  man  came  in.  I 
gave  him  something  to  eat;  aad  he  said,  "As  you  are  such  a  beautiful 
woman,  I  cannot  marry  you  without  offering  you  precious  things  as 
a  reward.  Therefore  I  shall  go  back  to  my  country  to  fetch  some 
jewela."  Thus  he  said,  and,  having  cut  enough  wood  to  fill  the  room 
and  tiie  panage,  he  disappeared.  "Uae  your  wood  eoonomically/'  he 
aaid  on  paftm^^. 

One  day  I  heard  the  steps  of  a  man  near  (he  hut,  and  eoon  I  aaw  a 
ilzanger  coming  in.  Hia  hair  was  shaggy.  He  began  to  bum  the 
cut  wood  in  the  house,  and  burned  whole  piles  of  it  until  it  was  all 
gone.  Then  he  requested  me  to  go  towards  the  forest  with  him,  but 
I  refused.  He  would  carry  me  <m  his  bade.  He  took  the  lodes 
which  were  hanging  from  my  nose  and  studc  (hem  on  the  door;  he 
cut  off  the  hair  on  my  temples  and  hung  It  up  at  one  side  of  the  door. 
Then  by  main  force  he  put  me  on  his  back  and  carried  me  to  tlie 
fofW,  and  we  arrived  at  a  house. 

While  living  with  him,  I  once  heard  a  man  who  came  to  our  house 
crying.  As  soon  as  the  man  who  lived  with  me  heard  htm,  he  hid 
me  away  in  a  corner.  The  other  came  in  from  outside.  As  soon  as  I 
looked  at  him,  I  recognized  him  as  the  one  who  had  once  promised  to 
marry  me,  and  who  had  gone  to  get  precious  things  for  me.  "While 
living  here,  did  you  not  see  a  woman?"  he  asked.  Though  I  live 
here,  I  never  saw  any  woman  around,"  answered  my  companion.  And 
the  mighty  demon  said,  ''When,  on  stepping  out  of  the  hut,  you  see 
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fog  at  the  end  of  the  i^lan  i,  and  fog  at  the  beginning,  and  fog  in  ihe 
middle,  you  will  know  that  i  am  dead."    Thus  he  said,  and  went  away. 

I  also  stepped  out  of  the  hut,  and  saw  fog  at  the  end  of  the  island 
and  at  the  begmnuig  and  in  the  middle,  and  was  sure  the  man  luid 
dieci,  and  went  to  see.  I  stumbled  over  a  dead  man  wiiose  head  was 
lying  on  a  case  conuiniiig  jewels.  1  put  my  head  on  his  and  wept. 
But  from  the  opposite  side  came  a  godlike,  lx?autiful  aiaii  \\\\  \  do 
you  pity  the  mighty  demon?"  he  asked.  "Hia  lace  is  handsome  to 
look  at,  but  his  soul  is  black."  Thus  saying,  he  took  me  with  him, 
and  from  that  tin4  I  lived  quite  well. 


I WB9  the  god  of  the  upper  liMven.  ThMewtfewmysodtaraiiiidt 
butt  ioQUaf  at  the  plaoet  wlwtt  tbey  lived,  I  nowhere  ooiild  fiad  a 
woiiMui  like  myaetf .  In  the  lover  worid  in  the  Ainu  land,  the  younger 
timer  of  Samaythunt/  though  ehe  waa  only  an  Ainu  woman,  had  a 
iaoe  like  mine.  She  aecined  lo  be  quite  like  myielf .  So  I  came  dovn 
to  the  kmr  wofhi.  In  the  yaid*  near  Samayekum'a  home;  fierfi  fidi 
were  hangwg  out  on  eticks  to  dry.  Sannyelqini  himeelf  wm  out 
lnuttiivwithliiiflilBr,andeowiiao^athoaie.  I  entered  the  entity 
houee.  As  Samayekuru  wa<  onty  a  man,  I  thought  he  muet  be  wfohrr 
than  I.  I  vent  to  the  atiGka  on  which  the  lieeh  M  were  '"'igr't. 
throw  down  one  big  aahnon  ijkhm  h^pMus),  and  aeeumad  Ito 
diape.  Then  I  waited  till  Saniayekiini  and  hia  aiater  brought  home  a 
fal^  fitter  full  of  bear- meat.  They  pushed  the  litter  in  thiough  nn 
if^fftmt^  in  the  back  wall,  after  which  Samayekuru's  sister  went  into 
the  hut  and  fHilled  in  the  litter.  They  were  both  tired,  so  they  Ughted 
a  big  file;  and  Samayekuru  said,  "  I  am  tired  of  eating  bear-meat  all 
the  time.  Go  and  get  some  fresh  fish  for  me  to  eat."  Hia  anur  went 
out»  apfwoadied  the  aticka  with  the  fiah,  and  tried  to  select  one.  At 
last  she  took  me  down,  and  carried  me  into  the  house.  Samayekuru 
mld»  **The  fresh  fish  is  too  cold,  warm  it  a  Uttk  at  the  fire."  Thua im 
said;  and  she  tied  a  thread  to  my  tail  and  hung  me,  head  down,  on 
tbe  hook  on  whidi  the  kettle  usually  hangs.  But  Samayekuru  re- 
marked, "The  fire  is  not  big  enouph  put  on  some  more  wood,  and 
make  it  bigger."  His  sister  then  went  out  to  get  ^omc  wood,  and 
brought  in  a  whole  pile.  A  huge  fire  l>l:iz(f!  up,  and  my  head  became 
hot.  It  crackled  aloud  "puts!"  so  vioieniK  that  it  burnt  me.  My 
soul  went  up  to  the  tail,  and  was  nearly  burninij.  I  got  fntjhtencd, 
pushed  aside  the  beams  oi  ilie  root  with  much  noise,  and  <n\{  imo 
the  fresh  air.    Making  a  terrible  ado,  I  returned  lo  the  u])]\t.:i  heaven. 

Whni  I  reached  hoini  .  I  cried,  "Samayekuru  was  only  a  man  born 
on  the  poor  earth,  and  1  was  a  nughty  god!"  and  I  thought  that  a  man 
>  Another  oamc  of  SeU-bfOttgbt-up-MaQ  (Yayreaupo). 
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born  on  the  poor  earth  would  be  weaker  than  1,  luit  he  was  stronger. 
Angrily  I  went  down  to  earth  again.  Samayekuru  was  out  hunting 
with  his  sister,  as  before,  and  I  entered  the  empty  house.  I  hid  away 
Samayekuru's  dish,  and  turnt;<l  into  a  dish  mv^elf  and  waited.  At  last 
I  heard  the  steps  of  Samayekuru  and  his  sisier,  who  were  conung 
home.  Through  the  opening  in  the  back  wall  thev  pushed  in  the 
litter  with  ilie  bear-meat.  The  younger  sister  came  in  by  the  door, 
and  took  the  litter  with  the  meat.  They  v»( k  tired,  and  made  a  big 
fire,  after  which  Samayekuru  siiid  to  his  sist(  r,  "Did  you  wa»h  your 
dislies  this  morning  bclurc  going  out  huiuing.  " — "No,  I  did  not  wash 
them,**  answered  the  sister.  "Then  prepare  some  hot  water  and  wash 
them  now,"  he  ordered.  So  she  got  up,  took  her  big  kettle,  filled  it 
with  water,  and  hung  it  over  the  fire  to  get  it  hot.  As  soon  as  the 
water  was  boiling,  she  brought  her  brother's  dish.  I  thought  I  should 
die  if  she  should  throw  roe  into  the  boiling  water.  And  she  threw  me 
in;  twt  I  jumped  out  of  tlie  kettle,  pushed  away  the  itiof  near  tlie 
door  with  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  and  flew  out.  Then  I  noisily  raised 
myself  to  the  upper  heaven,  and  returned  to  my  divine  home. 

When  I  was  insidct  I  beffooi  to  think.  "Sanu^ckuiu  is  a  man  only, 
so  he  ought  to  be  weaker  than  I  am»  hut  he  has  turned  out  to  be 
stronger."  Full  of  anger,  I  sat  brooding  a  long  time.  At  last  I 
decided  to  go  down  oooe  more,  without  changing  my  shape,  in  my  own 
divine,  beautilul  body.  So  I  did,  and  went  down  to  the  yard  near 
Samayekuru's  house,  and  stood  there;  but  I  did  not  want  to  enter  the 
house  as  a  guest  Samayekuru's  sister  went  out  in  die  yard,  and 
said, '*  I  know  that  you  do  not  care  to  step  into  our  house.  You  are 
walking  angrily  about,  so  I  shaU  not  lead  you  in;  but  yonder  there  is 
my  little  metal  hut,  and  you  will  do  weU  to  go  there."  So  I  went 
towards  this  little  house,  and  at  night  t  stepped  in  and  sat  down. 

"Samayekuru  surely  is  angry  with  me,"  I  thought.  "Though  I 
be  a  mighty  god,  and  though  Samayekuru  be  bom  on  this  poor  earth, 
he  has  beaten  me,"  I  thought,  and  decided  to  tell  him  so*  Suddenly, 
however,  I  smelled  the  smell  of  dung.  I  thought  I  had  come  to  a  little 
silver  house.  But  why  this  nasty  smell  of  dung  ?  I  looked  around ,  and 
there  I  was,  sitting  in  a  very  filthy  place;  and  Samayekuru  and  his 
sister  had  poured  out  their  dung  on  me,  and  soiled  me  from  head  to 
foot.  "I  am  a  mighty  god,  and  Samayekuru  is  only  a  man,  born  on 
earth;  but  as  to  power,  he  has  entirely  beaten  me,"  thought  I. 
"Whatever  1  mi^ht  do,  I  could  never  surpass  Samayekuru  in  power, 

iO  T  had  bf  tr(  r  t  aim  down." 

I'Voni  tiie  hithy  place  where  I  was  siu inu:,  1  Ir.qx-d  up  with  a  terrible 
noise,  went  to  the  upju  r  heaven,  and  returned  home,  quite  soiled 
with  dung  from  head  to  foot.  I  took  off  mv  iron  armor  and  washed  it, 
alter  having  washed  my  head  and  my  whole  body.   I  was  quite  angry, 
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and  sat  down  full  of  wrath.  My  brothers,  the  other  gocls,  talked  with 
one  another,  and  said,  "As  we  walked  around  the  house,  in  thr  \  nrd, 
we  perceived  a  nasty  smell."  I  heard  these  words,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  sat  quite  ashamed.  One  day,  however,  when  I  was  seated,  my 
elder  brother  came  and  began  to  scold  me.  "What  is  it?  Samaye- 
kuni  i*^  50  powerful!,  that  he  wants  to  beat  even.'  one,  and  you  are 
stupid  to  have  roused  him." .  Thus  they  all  scolded  me. 


From  childhood  I  was  brought  up  by  ni\  aunt,  v.ho  ted  mc  with  fine 
foo<l.  She  fed  me  ver\'  wt  11  indeed,  and  brought  mr  up  si)lru(!idly  in 
my  father's  house.  On  the  floor  there  was  a  large  pile  ot  iron  cases* 
on  which  iron  p<>ts  were  •standing,  one  within  another;  and  iron  pans 
in  a  row,  also  one  within  another.  It  was  a  splendid  house,  a  fine 
house!  In  this  house  on  the  seashore  I  w"as  living.  My  aunt  gave 
me  cver>^  day  a  plate  oi  good  meat  and  of  grease,  so  full  that  1  could 
not  even  hold  it.    I  ate,  and  thus  we  lived. 

At  last  I  grew  up  and  l>t;caiiie  a  large  girl.  Sn  uu  aunt  tfK)k  uut 
different  kinds  of  silk,  and  bade  me  sew.  But  I  did  not  know  how  to 
sew.  I  tangled  the  thread,  and  that  ended  it.  My  aunt  scolded  me. 
"My  niece  does  not  know  how  to  sew!  W  hy  are  you  such  a  dullard?'* 
Thus  she  spoke.    After  trying  each  day,  I  at  last  learned  how  to  sew. 

My  aunt  said,  "Far  off  in  Otasam  lives  your  betrothed  one.  He  is 
the  younger  of  three  brothers.  A  piece  of  silk  was  torn  in  halves 
for  yon  aad  him.*  He  must  be  grown  up  novr.  He  is  very  ridi, 
mad  win  not  come  to  you;  theiefore  you  liad  better  go  to  him, 
to  the  nispa  ('ridi  mmi')*"  Thie  die  nid;  and  I  Iwaid  it,  and 
thought,  "Until  now  my  aunt  has  bfougfat  me  up  weU.  If  I  leave  her 
for  one  day  only,  I  rejoice  to  aee  her  again."  I  was  grieved,  and 
fcmained.  My  aunt,  however,  epoke  to  me  again  about  it,  and  every 
day  flhe  vepeated  the  eame  words. 

So  at  last  I  gathered  the  most  necessary  of  my  things,  made  a  bag 
IB  which  to  take  them  on  my  back,  and  put  my  clothes  in  properiy. 
I  prepared  many  different  things;  and  when  I  was  ready  to  start,  my 
annt  said,  "In  Otasam,  where  you  are  going,  there  are  three  brotiiers 
wUpa  i*Mk  men')*  The  eMest  one  lives  in  the  house  nearest  to  us; 
In  the  middle  one  Hves  the  youngest,  with  his  younger  sister;  and  the 
third  one  lives  at  the  end  of  the  settlement.  When  you  arrive,  you 
will  do  well  to  enter  the  hut  that  Is  In  the  ouddle,  which  belongs  to  the 
youngest  brother."   This  my  aunt  told  me  while  I  was  taking  leave. 

Then  I  went  away.  Soon  I  saw  before  me  a  place  situated  high 
up.  I  stopped  at  the  mountain  Tomlsan;  then  I  walked  on,  aad 

t  A4SB«f  wnlth  and  order. 
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turned  arnuiHl  and  looked.  There  was  mv  aunt,  standing  in  front  of 
her  house,  and  she  was  foiiowint;  ine  wiiii  iu  r  eves.  I  continued  my 
march  again,  and,  turning  aroand,  I  still  saw  her  luokiiig  after  me. 
1  inaily  I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  village  Otasam,  and  s*  r  out  un 
the  way  lo  it.  I  looked,  and  there  was  a  big  liuuse,  just  as  ni\  aunt 
had  described  it  to  mc;  and  behind  it,  as  she  had  told  me.  to  I'C 
the  house  of  my  betroth^  one,  but,  glancing  around,  1  saw  only  one 
house  in  front  of  me.  I  began  to  think,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  walking  on  the  road  to  the  house  of  the  eldest  rich  brother. 
Wh^  I  loolDed  around,  I  saw  another  path»  which  I  took;  but  looa  I 
aotietd  tJiat  it  led  to  the  same  houte.  I  undcntood.  "They  m 
bfotfaera,"  I  thought;  "andif  Ifototiieddeitof  tfaomfhegodaviU 
have  made  me  do  it."  So  I  enteied  the  liouie,  aphidi  was  full  of 
fiiniituie,  quite  uncommon  and  divine.  The  rich  man  himiilf  waa 
livingbem.  He  met  me  f uU  of  joy,  aa  if  he  had  ahwady  aeen  me.  He 
pnpmd  food*  and  gave  me  to  eat. 

In  the  mean  time  it  gieirdafk.  and  eveoioK  arrived.  Thericfamao 
aaid,  "You  would  do  wett  if  you  would  ipcnd  due  night  here.'*  I  went 
to  dieep  angry;  end  wlwo  I  woke  up,  I  aaw  tlie  ridiman  aleeping  witli 
me.  I  got  up  weeping,  and  waa  juat  going  to  depert,  when  the  rich 
man  aaid,  "What  evil  god  made  me  do  thia!  I  had  no  had  iatenlkna. 
You  liave  been  my  younger  biother'a  betrothed  wife  aince  childhood, 
and,  though  I  did  not  think  any  evil  coooeming  you,  I  dad  thia.  So 
when  you  come  to  your  husband'a  houae,  and  give  him  to  cat,  put  this 
into  his  dish."  Thus  saying,  he  gave  me  the  basket  hiit  of  a  aword. 
Tlie  hilt  was  inlaid  with  silver  on  one  side,  a  little  silver  net  waa  apiead 
out,  and  a  little  silver  man  was  pulling  at  it,  and  in  the  net  were  a 
whole  lot  of  little  ailver-fiah^.  I  was  quite  delighted,  turned  it  over, 
and  saw  on  the  other  side  a  little  gold  net  spread  out*  and  inside  it  a 
whole  lot  of  little  gold-fishes,  and  little  gold  men  pulling  at  it. 

After  I  had  looked  at  it  well,  I  put  it  under  my  shirt  and  went  away. 

I  walked  on  the  path  which  1  saw  in  front  of  me,  and  arrived  at  the 

house  of  the  man  who  had  been  promised  to  me  since  childhood. 

Above  thv  house  two  thick  clouds  were  floatinir,  T^^d  1  entered  the 

hnii=:e.    ■  blR  is  as  old  as  I  am,"  said  the  rich  man  when  he  saw  me. 

"  The  beautitui  maiden  is  living."     I  was  still  at  the  door  as  he  snnh  d 

at  me.  Assoonashe  saw  me,  I  approat  lad  the  hre  and  remained  ne.iriL 

When  I  sat  down,  he  wanted  to  say  soiut  thinij.    "Mv  littlr  I  ruther," 

he  began,  "has  not  eaten  since  last  month,  and  he  sieeps  all  the  time. 

Therefore  he  has  a  swollen  belly'  (tsepuHkaha).    I  do  not  know  the 

reason  of  this,  and  am  \er>-  much  astonished.    Now  that  you  have 

come,  when  he  hears  you  are  here,  pci  ltapb  he  will  cat.  "    This  he  said* 

and  at  tlie  same  time  we  heard  footsteps  near  the  house. 

*■  Tsepuhkahc  ("drofwy  ")  is  aa  illness  wtucii  is  oftai  menUooed  in  ancieat  talm.  but 
which  very  teklom  oocun  now. 
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I  tooked  ttpt  and  thought  that  my  betrothed  one  was  coming,  bat 
in  reality  it  was  the  «wolkii  sick  man.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  nt 
dofm  near  the  fire.  The  girl  of  the  house  prepared  some  food,  put 
tt  into  an  iron  dish,  and  gave  me  to  eat;  she  also  fed  the  owner  of  the 
house,  my  husband.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished  eating,  I  gave  back 
die  rest  of  the  food,  and  put  on  the  dish  the  hilt  which  I  had  po  lad 
oot  from  the  back  of  my  shirt.  Now  even  I  looked  at  it  with  plea^^nre 
and  admiration,  and  handed  it  over  to  my  husband.  He  took  it,  and 
said,  "My  elder  brother  did  not  act  according  to  his  wU\  when  he 
forced  yoii  to  spend  a  night  with  him  Tt  is  well  for  the  gods  to  marry 
one  anotlu  r,  and  men  and  women  should  also  marry.  I  nm  only  a 
man;  but  the  gf>d  of  the  npper  heax'en  has  a  younger  s!Pt(  r,  who  wants 
to  marry  me.  She  desires  so  strongly  to  take  iiie  up  lo  heaven  with 
my  body,  that  I  have  not  felt  at  all  like  eating  since  last  month." 

After  having  said  these  words,  he  seized  me,  ran  out  on  the  place 
in  iront  of  the  house,  and  carried  me  towards  the  forest.  At  the  back 
of  the  house  then  was  a  little  iron  hut,  built  on  piles,  —  a  house  which 
had  feet.  He  {  ulled  the  hanging  door  ^  aside,  carried  nw  intu  tlie  hut, 
and  there  we  Ia\  (]own  together.  **Now  we  are  married,  therciure  we 
s!o  [)  t  fi:ttiHT  for  the  first  time.  But  it  \  im  are  weak,  the  goddess  will 
take  nie  lip.  hK)dy  and  all.  If  you  are  strong,  we  shall  live  together  a 
long  time."    This  he  said,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  I  woke  up  and  looked  around,  I  felt  something  pushing  me. 
I  looked,  and  saw  an  iron  ring  put  around  my  husband's  body,  and  an 
iron  chain  attached  to  it  went  up  through  the  opening  in  the  roof,  and 
totadbody  was  pulling  at  it  from  above.  I  seized  the  chain,  naked  as  I 
was,  and  b^:an  to  fnill  it  downwitliaU  my  strength.  But  the  girl  from 
heaven,  being  a  goddess,  was  stronger  ^an  L  I  began  to  weep  and 
to  scream.  I  called  the  younger  sister  (of  m>^  husband).  She  came  in ; 
but  as  soon  as  die  saw  me»  she  fledi  shouting,  '*0h»  what  is  diisi  a 
asked  woman!"  I  screamed  again,  and  called  the  elder  brother.  He 
opened  llie  door,  came  in,  looked  at  me,  and  said,  "A  naked  woman!" 
jhcr  iriiich  he  ran  away.  At  last  my  husband  slipped  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  goddess  pulled  the  chain  as  hard  as  she  could.  She 
gmsped  it  with  one  hand,  then  again  with  the  other,  and  pulled  my 
hasbaad  up  quite  dose.  Smiling,  she  pulled  him  into  heaven  and 
dosed  llie  door. 

I  could  do  no  more,  and  began  to  cry.  While  weeping,  I  suddenly 
heard  somebody  coming  from  my  native  country,  on  the  Tomisam 
hn.  It  was  my  aunt  who  had  brought  me  up.  She  was  carrying  a 
sword  without  a  scabbard.  She  brandished  it  and  struck.  I  thought 
die  had  killed  me;  but  suddenly  1  was  changed  into  a  little  bird,  and 
flew  out  through  die  hole  in  the  roof.  As  I  did  not  know  where  to  fly, 

>  The  AiraattdoimwIikfciBsr  beditttoff  opowd  Iqr  iNHhlng  ttem  Co  009  Ms. 
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I  looked  down,  and  saw  the  parts  of  a  naked  woman's  body  lying  near 
the  house;  and  my  aunt  was  aittiiig  on  them  and  crying,  and  was 

trembling  all  over. 

I  made  a  bridge  out  of  clouds,  and,  walking  on  it,  I  arrived  in 
heaven.  When  I  came  to  the  house  of  the  goddess  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  bird,  1  fluttered  my  winces;  and  the  gods  said,  "A  maiden  is 
walking  around  in  heaven  quite  naked.  We  smell  her  bo<ly,  and  it 
makes  us  sick."  This  they  said;  but  I  entered  the  bou^e  ihrniiefh  the 
upper  hole  in  the  roof.  There  was  the  goddess,  holding  die  tl\  in^^  s(  lul 
of  my  husband  like  a  coral  between  her  hands,  and  she  was  busy  pie- 
paring  medicine  for  him.  I  snatched  my  husband's  soul  away  and 
returned  to  earth,  having  put  it  into  my  mouth.  As  we  had  no  place 
to  go  to,  I  crept  into  the  mouth  of  the  cut-up  woman,  and  lost  all 
consciousness.  W  hen  I  recovered,  I  luuked  around,  and  saw  ray 
husband,  who  at  tht  same  time  returned  to  life  again. 

This  16  liuw  1  rciU.-3CiUitt:d  one  of  the  ihrcc  broUicrs  of  Otasan. 
My  aunt,  whose  power  had  brought  my  husband  back  from  heaven  to 
earth  again,  was  also  alive.  From  that  time  on,  we  all  lived  happily 
together.  I  related  tales  about  the  gods,  and  lived  with  the  others. 
This  is  the  legend. 

Cracow.  Ruwuu 
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TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FOLK-LURE  SOCIETY 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  affiliation  with  the  American 
Anthropokigical  Assodatkm  and  with  the  American  Aaiociation  lor 
tlie  Advanoement  ol  Sdenoe. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  American  FoIk«Loce  Society  wae 
held  oo  Thundayt  December  aS,  191 K,  at  9  aji.»  in  the  new  National 
Museum*  Freeent:  Roland  B.  Dixon,  Alfred  M.  Tosaer,  Alexander 
F.  Chambeilain, Pliny Eaile  Goddard, Charles  Ftobody.  Dr.Dixon 
picsided. 

At  this  meeting  the  proposltiont  originating  with  the  AnthnipologicBl 
Association,  of  the  establidiment  of  an  independent  quarteily  of 
hibUography  and  Htetary  leview  along  the  lines  of  the  *'Centralblatt 
fOr  Antfaropologle,"  was  diacuased,  and  the  matter  laid  on  die  table. 

The  Secretary  was  authorised  to  proceed  with  a  re-organization  of 
the  membenhip  list  of  the  Society,  consisting  in  the  giving  leave  to 
withdraw  to  those  members  who  might  be  very  much  in  arrcara  in 
payment  of  dues. 

Nominations  of  officers,  for  presentation  to  the  Sodety  at  its  annual 
meetmg,  were  discussed* 

At  10  AJi.  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Fdk-Lore  Society  wia  called  to  order.  In  die  absence  of  the  President 
(PMrfessor  Henry  M.  Bdden),  the  Second  Vice>Pjresident  (Dr.  J. 
Walter  Fewkea)  presided. 

The  pfewdential  address, "  The  Study  of  Balladry  in  America,"  was 
read  by  the  Secretary.  This  was  followed  by  tlie  presentation  of 
papets: 

Rgbbet  H.  Lowib,  ''Frindpie  of  Convergence  in  Ethnology/' 

Alrxander  F.  Chamberlain,  "A  Note  on  the  Personification  of 
Fatigue  by  the  American  Indians;"  "The  Initial  and  Terminal 
Formulae  of  Kutenai  Tales." 

WnxiAM  C.  Fakabee,  "Quechua  Folk-Music." 

Chablbs  PEABomr,  "Notes  on  the  Words  and  Music  of  the  White 
Captive  Ballad." 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  abstract: 

AuRELio  M.  £sPiNOSA,  "Spanish-Amerlcan  Folk-Lore  in  New 
Mexico." 

H^nvAPD  \V.  Odum,  "Work-Songs  of  the  Southern  Negroes." 
Phillips  Barry,  "William  Carter,  the  Bensontown  Homer." 
"Arapabo  Tales,"  by  U.  R.  Votii,  was  read  by  title. 
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At  the  business  meeting  a  letter  from  the  President,  Professor 
Henry  M.  Belden,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  was  read;  and  liiis 
was  tuUowed  by  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal,  as  follows:— 

SBdVKAKy's  SBPDM 

The  fliemfaenhtp  of  the  Society,  and  the  Hbfariee  subecribing  to  die 
Journal,  present  ^e  foUowing  statistics: 

HoDorary  tuembef8   14        *  14 

UfeflMBbm   S  9 

 344  3S9 

 I3f  14* 

The  Secretary  tigieta  to  report  that  the  Iowa  Branch  has  ceased  to 
eiist  as  sUch.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  may  contiiiue  in  the 
Sodcty  as  members  at  lat]^« 

Chauss  PEABomr,  SnHtary. 


TBBASUSBR'a  IBIOftT^ 


Balance  from  last  «itatPTnent  l433<77 

KccdpU  from  anaual  dues  for  the  year  zpxa  »   3>oo 

Iteoei0Ci  iraai  aaiiinl  dma  for  the  year  1911   801.40 

Reedpta  from  asmoal  duM  lor  the  jcsr  1910   3*.m 

Iteceipts  from  annual  dues  for      jmr  1909   ia.00 

Receipts  from  life-mcmborship  dues  ,...*..«.*......>  50.00 

Subacriptiona  to  the  Pubhcation  Fund   I57'00 

Sales  through  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (net  oi  mailing  and  other  charges) : 

MeoMin   tot.9S 

Joumgli  cf  Ancricao  FoIk-Lore.  from  Dac.  i.  1910,  to           1911   4iM3 

Sales  from  agencies  through  Tht  New  £i»  Matlag  Comptay,  LsMtMcr.  Pi.. . .  4-80 

Sales  of  reprints  to  authors   14-79 

Sales  of  Memoirs  through  Treasurer   3.00 

Sabacrfpdbaa  to  Joumal  of  Amfrtren  FdhFLoe  fawn  agendea,  through  Tieawuer  4344 
Belaiiee  from  Tieaaury  of  Uie  Io«ni  Bnndi  of  the  Amcrieaii  Polk-Lofe  Socfe^ 

(E.  K.  Putnam,  Treasurer.  Dav«nport,  lo^)   i.Sa 

Dr.  Felix  Grenrfon.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  last  payment  toward  ooit  of  pfftetinS  hit 

article  in  Joumal  of  American  Folk*Lore.  Nu.  84   55.00 

Intoreat.  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston.  Mass   18.79 


<«I53.39 


HoatfUoa  httflBn  CoBipaiiyt  for  maiiafBOtiirliif  Jotiraal  of  Amtthaa  Pdk-Lore. 

Nos.  80  and  90  *  |6oft.3t 

Houghton  MifTthi  Company,  for  printiiig  reprints  for  oathon   15^^7 

Amount  carried  forward  ^759.48 

>  This  covers  the  period  from  Dec  26.  1910,  to  Dec  az,  191 1. 

>  Thiab  the  hat  Joninal  of  American  Folb-Lote  mamrfactimed  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Cempany.  Journal  of  Amerloan  Folk-Loie,  Noa.  91  and  9>*  hnve  been  nMnufactmed  hy 
The  New  Bra  Printing  Company.  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  bills  for  Journals  of  American  FOlfc- 
Lore.  Nos.  93  and  93.  have  not  yet  come  in,  and  ahoold  be  Oddcd  tO  the  CMpCMta  Cf  the 
current  year,  and  deducted  from  our  balance. 
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Amount  brought  fon^-ard  . .     

Uwifbton  Mi^n  Company,  for  bmdiiig  two  copies  oi  Journal  ot  American  Folk- 

Lofi^  Voliiflw  XXIII,  and  maUas  live  cxtm  dotb  oomt.   i^S 

ffiHiff*t<m  MMMw  ^^cfimy*  fry            ill*   •  '64 

Houghton  Mifflin  Companj,  diargea  for  oquMit  mailing,  copyright,  etc   57>6a 

Bougfaton  Mif!lin  Company,  work  on  pocking  and  fumishiBf  loiir  CMW  for 

Journals  sent  to  Columbia  University.  New  York.  N.  Y   tOit50 

i>r.  Frans  Eoas,  Editor,  for  express  charges  on  Journals  of  American  FoUt-Lore 

MBt  to  Ctthiafcte  Uoivcnltir,  New  Y«fk,  N.  Y.   M.3t 

Anetkan  Antlnoinlacjkal  Association,  one- half  cost  of  compOiag  aod  priottag 

"Periodical  Literature"  for  publication  in  the  Journal  147^ 
Tb^  N^-w  Fti  Printinc;  Company.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  manufacturing  Journal  of 

American  t  oii^-Lore,  No.  91   183.80 

Sr.  Wtmm  Bmt,  MNor.  CtiuMm  UaivvNltr.  Nnr  Yotk,  N.  Y.  lor  «ipiiiMi  «r 

cdltoridipatkott  JaiBaildiiijaitlie7«w  1911   J5*09 

The  RockweU  and  Churchill  Press,  BoclOB,  ICtM.*  for^pflatlqi  feCnm  tnvdopM  3.00 

Treasurer's  postage  and  sundry  charjjes   13*57 

Fitx-Henry  Smith,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  for  OO0I  ot  maObkg  onl  irat  ootioe  of  tlw  ytmt  to  kwal  mumhen  3.70 

IdMte  t»  CiaibKMie  Branch  (M.  L.  Fernald.  Treasurer.  Cambridge.  Mass.) . . . .  19^50 

Rebate  to  Boston  Branrh  (Fitz-Hcnry  Smith.  Jr..  Treasurer.  Boston,  Mass.)....  49.00 

Rebate  to  Missouri  Branch  (Miss  Idress  Head.  Treasurer,  St.  Loui.s,  Mo.)   5.50 

Rebate  to  Illinois  Branch  (H.  S.  V.  Jones,  Treasurer,  Urbana,  111.)   4.00 

SAsM  to  New  Ycvk  BMBMdi  (fltenibiiTy  Histf » ^t^NMyNr«  New  Yofk*  N*  Y*) . .  9*9^ 

BcfeM  t»  T(Ai  Bnadi  (MteBlbel  Hfbbi^  TlreMW«r«  GahrcttMi*  T«m«)   itf^ 

Oft  Getaqr  Trait  Goaipwy.  Boston.  Mm,  for  cnlWthig  dMokt   3.00 

11328.61 

TK**  to  new  account   834.78 


EuoT  W.  Rbmick,  Trmimrer, 


sditoe's  rbfobt 

Owing  to  the  diange  of  publUien,  wUch  oocurred  at  the  begiimiiig 
ol  itt  year  1911,  liia  appcamice  of  the  nmnbeni  of  the  Journal  has 
been  very  irregular,  but  the  last  number  U  well  advanced  in  prepa- 
ration.* 

According  to  tlie  programme  developed  in  the  last  report*  the 
Editor  has  endeavored  to  obtain  material  on  Spanish-American  and 
Negro  folk-kxe.  It  it  gratifying  that  the  appeals  of  the  Editor  have 
met  with  nneipected  success,  and  we  may  hope  that  further  contri- 
bntiona  may  be  made  to  this  interesting  and  little  cultivated  branch 
of  research.  Extended  collection  of  Negro  folk-kire  is  very  important 
and  argent,  and  should  receive  dose  attention. 

*9iiiBt  fha  Sbov*  npwt wMwittltii,  tlie  lui awnber  of  tlw  JomMl  for  tpts  Ihm  been 
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With  the  extension  of  interests  over  the  fields  of  English,  American, 
Roiiianic-AniLiican,  Negro,  and  Indian  folk-lore,  the  size  of  the 
Journal  threatens  to  become  almost  too  small;  and  if  the  fiiuu.Lial 
conditions  of  the  Society  permitted,  it  should  be  extended  considerably. 
A  strong  effort  lu  increase  membership,  and  if  possible  to  establish 
a  publication  fund,  should  therefore  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Society  not  to  proceed  with  the 
printings  of  the  Goieral  Index  until  sufficient  funds  can  be  secured, 
the  oompletod  manuscript  hat  been  kept  in  the  eale  diepotit  vaults  of 
the  Hildsoa  River  Biandi  of  the  Com  Exchange  Bank  hi  Ne«r  York 
until  sufficient  funds  can  be  secured  for  its  pubUcatkm.  An  appeal  to 
the  Camcgie  Institution  and  to  the  Snuduonian  Institution  to  asnst 
m  the  pubUcatKMi  or  to  take  over  the  pubticatioa  has  remained 
without  suooesst  so  that  we  aie  compelled  to  rely  on  the  resources  of 
the  Society  or  on  private  contributioos.  The  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Society  has  generously  promised  a  contribution  ol  $ioo.  Nine 
additional  contributions  of  the  same  amount  would  enable  us  to  oom^ 
plete  this  important  work,  that  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  unfofgotten  founder  of  our  Sodetyt  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell. 

The  Editor  begs  to  revert  to  the  recommendation  made  a  year  ago; 
namely,  to  enter  into  a  oontrsct  with  tiie  American  Anthropoloi^cal 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  jointly  with  that  Association 
a  bibliographical  journal,  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
of  the  American  Folk  Lot  r  Society  and  of  the  American  Anthropologi- 
cal Association;  this  publication  to  contain  the  bibliographical  record 
by  Professor  Chamberlain,  and  reviews.  If  the  Editor  may  be  allowed 
to  make  the  suggestion,  it  would  be  to  place  this  publication,  if  decided 
upon,  in  chaige  of  Professor  Chamberlain,  to  be  assisted  by  a  number 
of  gentlemoi  who  have  in  recent  yeari  taken  particular  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  review  de(Kutment  of  the  Journal,  —  Dr.  A.  A. 
Goldenweiser,  Dr.  Robert  Lowie,  and  others.  Financially  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  independent  journal  would  be  a  saving  for  both  societies, 
since  the  bibliography  is  now  printed  twice,  and  is  twice  in  the  hands 
of  the  many  individuals  who  are  members  of  both  Societies.  The 
Editor  would  furtlier  suggest  that  this  journal  be  issued  as  a  quarterly; 
Thnf  the  bibliography  be  di\nded  geographically,  as  it  is  now;  and  that 
tiie  report  on  each  division  be  made  to  cover  the  p(  liod  of  one  year; 
so  that,  for  in&i  irjre,  "America"  might  appear  in  April,  and  should 
cover  the  period  from  April  to  April;  "Africa,"  in  July,  and  should 
cover  the  period  fum  July  to  July,  or  whatever  convenient  month 
may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Editor. 

The  Society  must  decide  what  lu  do  with  the  plates  of  the  old 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk- Lore,  which  are  still  wiih 
tlie  Houghton  Miiilin  Company.    I  liiiiik  it  would  be  well  to  dispose 
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of  the  metal,  except  in  cases  of  numbers  of  which  thorc  are  less  thnn 
five  copies  in  stock  These  might  be  held.  I  should  advifie  referhog 
this  matter  to  a  committee. 

Franz  Boas,  Editor. 

The  nxmiiiiatioiis  of  the  Council  for  the  officers  lor  the  year  191a 
wm  aooeptedi  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
tfaeur  electioii.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 

PusmBNT,  John  A.  Loniax»  University  of  Tenst  Austin,  Tex. 

FtKST  Vicb-Pkesidbnt,  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-Pkbsidbnt,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnologyt  Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor  of  Journal,  Professor  Frans  Boas,  Columbia  University, 
New  Yorfc»  N.  Y. 

Permanent  Sbcbbtary,  Dr.  Charies  Peabody,  Harvard  Univenity, 
Cambridge  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Eliot  W.  Remick,  300  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Councillors.  For  three  years:  R.  H.  Lewie,  E.  K.  Putnam,  A.  M. 
Tozzer.  For  two  years:  P.  E.  Goddard,  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  S.  A. 
Barrett.  For  one  year:  Phillips  Rarrv,  J.  B.  Fletcher,  A.  F.  Chntnhrr- 
lain.  Past  Presidents:  Roland  B.  Dixon,  John  R.  Swanton,  ilenry 
M.  Belden.  Presidents  of  local  branches:  F.  W.  Putnam,  W.  F. 
Harris,  A.  C.  L.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen,  Joe^  Jacobs,  Robert 
A.  Law. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: — 

On  Sloragt  imd  DispouA  aj  Plates  and  Memoirs^  etc.:  Frans  Boas, 
Cloirsio»;  C.  Peabody ;  A.  M.  Tozaer. 

On  Plans  of  Work  in  Common  wiA  Hbe  American  Anthropological 
AssoeiaHon:  C,  Feabody,  Chairman;  Stansbury  Hagar;  Clark  Wssler. 

Andiiing  Committee:  The  Secretary  and  IL  B.  Dhooa. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  send  votes  of  thanks  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  for  liieir  kind  invitation  to  a  reception 
on  the  evening  of  December  28;  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  the  invitation  to  a  reception  on  the  evening  of 
December  27, 191 1,  and  for  tiieir  hospitality  in  extending  the  privileges 
of  the  auditorium  as  a  place  of  meeting,  both  meetings  and  reception 
having  been  held  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  Secretary  was  empowered  to  act  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  anmial  meeting. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society 
was  held  on  Friday,  December  29.   Present:  Robert  H.  Lowie, 
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Roland  B.  Dixon,  Plinv  Karle  Goddard,  and  Charies  Peal )  lv.  A 
vote  was  taken,  on  the  invitation  of  the  American  Anthropolot^ical 
Abs.ociaLion,  (<>  co-operate  in  the  publication  of  a  separate  qiiaricrly 
of  bibliograpin  and  literary  criticism.  The  vote  was  favorable,  and 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie  as  Editor 
for  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society. 

Charles  PiiAnuDV,  Secretary . 
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NOTtb  AND  QUERIES 


SoMB  HlDATSA  AND  Mandan  Talbs.  —  I  give  in  the  foUowinfl^  a  few  taloi 
told  among  the  Hidat?a  and  Mandans  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  in 
North  Dakota,  togethtr  with  the  story  of  how  an  Hidatsa  name  was  acquired. 
The  stories  are  not  long  and  important  my  ths,  tuerely  simple  every-day  tales, 
ntch  M  are  told  to  Ilia  chltdfen  fay  the  old  grandfatiier  or  gfandmothar. 

The  fint  three  of  the  etoriea  were  related  by  John  Hunta  Aloag.  a  young 
HIdataa  Indian.  The  first  story  is  a  bit  of  more  or  lesa  modem  aufierstlliOA. 
The  last  two  stories  were  told  by  James  Holding  Eagle,  a  young  Mandan. 

1.  There  is  a  lake  on  fhe  bottom-lands  of  the  Missouri  River  between 
Shell  Creek  and  Elbow*  ikIs  on  the  reservation.  The  oI<l  [  t  oj  le  say  that 
in  the  old  days  this  lake  was  very  deep.  In  those  times  there  were  people 
fiving  in  the  lake,  under  the  water.  Many  who  passed  there  wouhi  hear  the 
aound  of  voices,  as  die  dweUcra  in  ^  lake  were  talking  or  singing.  Often 
alao  dogs  were  heard  baiking,  and  sometimes  the  sound  of  the  war-drum 
came  from  under  the  water  when  the  lake  people  were  having  their  dances. 

Now,  this  lake  is  only  a  few  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  place?.  The  old 
people  say  that  one  of  the  missionaries  pui  poison  into  the  lake,  and  either 
killed  the  people  there  or  made  them  go  away.  The  poison  also  made  the 
lake  dry  up  and  become  shallow. 

3.  A  long  time  ago  there  waa  a  man  who  went  out  to  the  Bad  Landa  to 
catch  eagles.  He  went  up  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  and  dug  hia  pit  tlicfe. 
Then  he  got  in  and  arranged  the  coverinjj  over  the  opcnine: 

For  a  long  time  the  people  waited  for  hini,  and  he  did  not  come  back,  and 
finally  his  friends  went  out  to  look  for  him.  When  they  came  back,  they 
said  that  some  monster  had  come  up  through  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.  had  seised  the  man,  and  had  pulled  him  down  under  ground.  He  waa 
never  seen  apin. 

3.  The  third  story  related  how  the  Indiaa  name  of  the  narrator,  The- 

Man-who  stands-up-in-the-Air,  was  arqnired.  The  name  was  purchased 
from  ti  t  man  s  grandfather,  together  with  a  shield  painted  with  a  picture  of 
the  i=ui\.    The  grandfather  obtained  the  name  in  the  loilowing  maiin<  r:  — 

One  night  while  sleeping,  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  sun  standing  a  iiLlie 
way  above  the  western  horison.  As  he  looked,  the  sun  became  a  man  stand* 
iag  up  in  the  air,  and  talked  to  him.  The  Sun-Man  told  him  that  he  would 
hdp  him  in  aU  that  he  undertook;  he  also  t<^  him  many  secrets,  and  told 
him  how  to  make  a  big  shield  with  the  sun  painted  on  it  for  his  medicine. 
When  '  ;u  grandfather  awoke,  he  took  his  name  from  thisSun-Mao,  and  be 
made  a  shield  as  the  man  had  directed. 

After  this  the  grandfather  became  a  great  medicine-man :  he  could  make  it 
rain  or  haU  whenever  he  wished,  and  he  could  go  into  a  fight  and  never  be 
injured  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Once  when  the  Sioux  were  defeating 
the  Hidatsa,  he  made  a  big  hail-storm  come  up,  which  so  frightened  and 
confused  the  Sioux  that  they  ran  away. 

4.  A  Skunk  was  travelling  along  his  trail.  At  the  other  end  a  Bear  was 
travelling,  going  toward  the  Skunk.    Neither  one  knew  that  the  other  was 
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on  the  trail.  They  met;  and  the  Skunk  said,  "You  are  on  my  trail.  Step 
to  one  aider  The  Bear  mid,  "It  is  you  that  are  on  my  trail.  Yottmott 
•tep  adde."  The  Skunk  answered*  *'No.  You  must  ^  off/'  Then  the 
Bear  said,  "  I  say,  you  must  leave  the  trail.  If  you  don't,  I  shall  eat  you  up.'* 
Then  the  Bear  began  singing,  "You  are  the  one  who  is  in  my  road.  I  wonder 
if  skunk's  flesh  will  taste  bitter  or  swret  if  I  eat  it!"  Then  the  Skunk  began 
to  sing,  "I  wondor.  if  I  should  eat  bear-rneat,  would  it  taste  bitter  or  sweetT* 
Then  the  Skunk  cast  his  scent  in  the  Bear's  eyes.  The  Bear  began  to  cry 
out,  and  pi uck  at  his  eyes,  and  he  got  off  the  trail.  Then  the  Skunk  went  oa. 

5.  Some  men  went  out  one  time  to  get  into  pits  to  catch  war-eagles.  As 
they  were  retumii^^  toward  evening,  one  man  stopped  on  the  way  and  sat 
down.  As  he  was  looking  around,  he  saw  an  eagle  chasing  a  rabbit.  The 
rabbit  was  runnine  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  and  every  little  while  the 
eagle  would  make  a  swoop  ior  him.  At  each  swoi  ])  the  eagle  would  come 
nearer  to  catching  the  rabbit.  The  rabbit  kept  drawing  closer  and  closer 
to  the  man;  and  as  the  eagle  made  n  last  great  swoop,  the  rmbUt  jumped  into 
the  man's  Up,  and  the  eagle  failed  to  fst  him.  Then  the  Eagle  said  to  the 
man,  "Put  him  downl  I  am  hungry  and  want  to  eat  him."  The  Rnbhtt 
said  to  the  man,  "Save  me!  If  you  do,  I  will  make  you  very  renowned." 
Then  the  Eagle  said,  "Put  him  down!  I  will  help  you.  Whatever  I  say 
is  true.  My  feet  never  touch  the  ground;  and  whatever  I  undertake,  I 
never  fail  in  it."  The  Rabbit  answereed,  "  It  is  true  that  my  feet  are  on  the 
ground;  but  whatever  I  attempt,  I  too  succeed  In."  And  the  man  saved 
the  Rabbit,  and  the  Rnbbit  maide  him  powerful,  and  always  helped  him  in 
times  of  trouble. 

Gbcwgb  F.  Wni* 

BXSMAKCK.  N.  D. 
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TRADITIONS  OF  THE  PAPAGO  INDIANS 

BY  HENRIETTE  ROTHSCHILD  ILKOEBER 

TAB  Pima  Indians  of  Amoaa,  and  the  adjacent  Flapago  of  llie  aaoe 
State  and  of  Sonora,  an  legaided  aa  distinct  tribes»  but  are  said  by 
themselves  to  be  so  nearly  identical  in  language  and  customsy  Aat 
they  seem  to  go  bai^  to  a  comnioQ  origin  of  no  great  antiquity.  AU 
tliat  la  known  of  their  mythdc^  points  to  fltmUar  dose  affiliations* 
The  largest  ooDection  of  traditions  assembled,  though  it  is  dearly 
only  an  outline,  is  by  Frank  Russell,  from  the  Pima.*  An  older  sketdi 
is  by  Grossman.'  Further  information  as  to  the  beliefs  of  the  same 
tribe  is  given  by  Bancroft*  and  the  writer.^  The  Papago  live  in  more 
forbidding  and  less  accessible  localities,  and  less  is  known  ol  them. 
Davidson'  provides  a  distorted  account  of  their  creation  story,  which 
Bancroft*  repeats,  and  the  author  has  contributed  "Coyote  Tales" 
to  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore.^  The  traditions  now  presented 
were  (Stained  from  Juan  Dolores,  an  educated  fuII-blood  member  of 
the  tribe.  It  appears,  from  the  manner  in  which  his  hrst  story  tallies 
with  the  others  mentioned,  that  both  Pimas  and  Papagos  possess  an 
important  and  interesting  myth  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  them- 
selves, in  which  many  incidents  arc  told  in  the  ?'inie  form,  and  in  which 
Earth-Maker  or  Earth-Doctor  ind  <  )lder-Brother  are  the  leading 
personages  or  gods,  with  Coyote  hlling  a  different  and  subsidiary  place. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  CREATION  MYTH 

In  the  beginning  there  was  nothing  ln:t  darkness  and  water.  The 
darkness,  the  water,  and  the  air  roriuuMMl  the  whole  universe.  As 
>  Tutniy-sixih  Annuai  Report,  Bureau  of  America  Ethnology,  pp.  j-jpo  (X908).  See 

T  IT  riiiMMii  "Thf  nmi  IiiillMM«f  Ariaoiis,**  to  the  SmUknmtM  JUpon  far  1871 

(H73).  pp  407-419. 

»!•    ir,  Bancroft   Th,'  Sc.tivf  Pncf^  of  lh«  Pacific  Coast,  vol.  iii  (1883).  pp.  78-80. 

*  "Pima  Talcs,"  in  American  Anihrapologisf,  new  tetien,  vol.  x  (1908),  pp.  a^I-aj^. 

*  Rtport  of  the  Commissiontr  of  Indian  Affairs,  1865.  pp.  131-133. 

*  W<Nfc  died,  PIK  75~77* 

'V«L»il(z9«g). 
YOU  »wr,  wo.  s^—j  9$ 
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they  came  tx}gether,  wbeiever  they  met,  the  fricdon  of  these  bodies, 
the  darkness  and  the  water,  finally  produced  a  fiving  being,  which  lay 
upon  the  water  and  was  carried  from  place  to  place.  Whatever 
formed  this  being  also  fed  it,  and  it  grew  untii  it  be^me  a  great  man. 
He  became  our  "Older-Brotfaer,*'  the  fifBt-bom. 

After  he  became  a  man ,  he  saw  that  there  was  a  substance  gathering 
around  him,  the  bubbles  or  scum  which  always  gather  around  an 
object  in  the  water.  He  toolc  some  of  that  and  made  it  into  earth* 
worms.  He  sent  them  around  to  gather  up  the  stuff  he  had  seen  and 
had  already  gathered  around  himself.  They  went  about  and  gathered 
and  gathered,  and  left  it  all  around  him.  They  kept  on  piling  up  and 
piling  up.  Finally  he  found  himself  on  a  little  piece  of  dry  land.  So 
he  kept  on  sending  them  out,  and  they  kept  on  piling  this  and  piling  it. 
That  was  the  way  he  made  the  earth.  First  he  made  the  earthworms, 
and  they  made  the  earth. 

After  the  earth  was  made,  it  kept  on  floating.  It  had  no  steady 
place.  So  Oldcr-Rrnther  made  spiders,  and  sent  them  all  around  to 
tie  the  earth  down.  So  they  went  around  and  made  their  web,  and 
tied  the  earth  and  left  it  on  the  water.  Then  the  earth  had  a  steady 
place. 

He  made  the  j>eopIe  and  all  kinds  of  things  to  grow.  At  that  time  all 
animals  and  birds  were  people.  It  is  told  that  many  things,  when 
first  made,  did  not  work  right,  and  had  to  be  changed  or  made  over. 

The  p<  i  ']iU  called  for  hght.  They  gathered  around.  He  had  told 
them  the  names  of  other  thintrs;  and  when  they  called  for  light,  they 
asked  what  name  they  should  give  it  when  it  came.  They  tried 
different  names.  One  said  to  call  it  "a  long  time."  After  they  had 
already  decided  to  call  it  this,  Coyote  said  he  had  a  better  name.  He 
wanted  them  to  call  it  by  a  nauic  meaning  "to  go  over,  to  climb  up." 
But  they  would  not  accept  that  word,  and  tlicy  took  tlic  first  name, 
which  means  "day"  now,  and  also  means  "a  long  time."  So  the  sun 
came  up.  The  first  time  it  came  up,  it  was  veiy  hot,  for  it  was  too 
dose  to  the  earth.  '  Then  the  next  time  they  put  it  farther  away,  and 
it  was  too  far.  Then  they  brought  it  down.  They  said  to  put  it  away 
over  on  one  side,  and  that  did  not  work.  It  only  gave  them  light 
in  a  certain  place  and  in  no  other  place.  Finally,  after  moving  it 
around  to  various  positbns,  they  got  it  in  the  place  it  is  now.  Then 
Older-Brother  made  the  moon  and  the  stars  come  up  to  give  light 
after  the  sun  goes  down. 

After  a  while  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  some  things  that 
had  been  made,  and  thought  they  should  be  different,  so  that  they 
might  get  along  better.  For  instance,  the  rattlesnake  had  teeth;  but 
they  were  lil^e  a  little  plant  now  called  rattlesnake-weed,  which  is 
shaip  on  top,  but  bends  easiiy  when  touched.  In  the  evenings  the 
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chikhen  would  go  out  and  get  a  snake  and  throw  it  around,  chasing 
one  another.  Of  course  it  would  bite,  but  did  not  hurt.  The  poor 
snake  never  ^Icpt  because  the  children  always  threw  it  around.  It 
used  to  cry  all  night.  So  it  called  upon  Older- f^>  rot  her  to  give  it  some 
way  to  protect  itself .  Oldtr-Brothcr  came  down.  The  people  gathered 
together;  and  after  they  had  been  sini^inij  four  nights,  they  were  to 
wait  on  the  fourth  morning  when  ilic  sun  tame  up.  Sun-rays  look  like 
sharp  pcjints.  It  is  said  that  Older-Brother  took  the  ends  of  the  sun- 
beams and  mixed  them  with  something  in  the  water,  and  put  it  on  the 
rattlesnake's  teeth.  So  it  is  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  sun  which 
kills  a  pers(m  when  the  rattlMoake  bitea.  After  lie  put  the  water  on 
tbe  snake's  teeth*  they  became  poisoned;  and  he  amwmnoed  this  to 
the  people,  and  saM  that  the  snaltt  was  fiom  that  tinie  more  daogerous, 
and  flol)ody  was  to  pidc  it  up.  So  from  that  time  on  the  soake  has 
been  poisonous* 

After  he  had  made  the  people,  all  animals,  birds,  and  so  on,  they 
began  to  multiply,  and  the  b^  things  walked  over  the  little  tilings. 
They  gathered  together  and  called  Older-Brother  to  come  down  and 
help  them  out.  So  he  came  down.  He  gathered  them  together.  He 
left  it  to  the  people  to  decide  what  they  were  going  to  do,  how  the 
smaller  people  were  to  live.  Then  he  divided  them  off,  and  told  how 
certain  people  were  to  live  in  certain  houees.  He  put  them  off  In 
different  places, — some  in  the  mountains,  some  in  trees,  and  so  on. 
They  were  all  told  where  they  were  to  be  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
odiens.  Finally  a  little  Worm  said  that  he  was  so  small,  that  big 
thii^  stepped  on  him,  and  he  could  not  run  fast  enough  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  that,  after  a  thing  had 
lived  long  enough,  it  died  or  went  to  some  other  place.  They  did  not 
know  what  "to  die"  was;  but  he  said  it  was  "never  to  be  on  this 
earth  again."  But  the  people  said  that  those  who  had  lived  long 
enough  here  were  to  be  put  into  some  other  place.  Then  the  question 
was  if  this  other  place  would  not  be  filled  up  also.  In  speaking  of 
where  this  place  is,  the  Indians  generally  say  that  it  Is  in  the  east,  under 
the  rising  sun.  After  they  leave  the  place  where  they  have  lived, 
the\'  are  forever  singing  and  dancing  in  the  east.  They  join  hands, 
and  the  circle  get-  1  ir^c  r  rind  larger  as  the  new  penplp  come;  and  they 
keep  on  going  aroutid  uid  around,  singing  and  dancing.  The  sur- 
ffjunding  country  miuams  all  things  they  like  to  eat.  ^rsch  as  cactus- 
fruit  and  all  Idnd^  <>\  uame.  When  they  si)eak  of  a  person  about  to  die^ 
they  say,  "He  is  going  after  the  cactus-fruit  in  the  east."  Sometimes 
they  say,  "He  is  goinir  to  toin  in  the  singing.'* 

After  they  had  dttidtil  that  people  should  die  and  leave  this  place 
when  th(  \  had  lived  here  a  long  time,  there  grew  up  a  great  many  who 
did  wondcrlui  things,  such  as  Rain,  Wind,  and  Coyote.   There  was  a 
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wise  man  in  the  east  who  had  a  fine  daughter.  Young  men  from  all 
over  the  oountry  came  to  tee  this  girl,  but  she  would  not  marry  any 
of  them.  Oaectf  t]iM«iieiinliadaaoa,aiid]iegsv«lii8boy  a  talk 
before  he  stafted  out  tD  tee  the  gill  The  aon  staid  thefe  with  the  girl, 
but  could  not  bring  her  home.  But  she  had  a  baby,  and  he  took  the 
child  with  him.  When  lie  came  to  his  village*  he  left  the  baby  over 
the  hill  and  went  home.  He  told  his  father  how  he  had  lived  mlh 
the  woman,  bat  ahe  would  not  come  home  with  him;  andthatahehad 
had  a  little  baby,  and  he  had  broufl^t  it,  bat  left  it  over  the  hili.  His 
lather  already  knew  all  this.  He  told  his  son  to  go  back  and  bring  the 
baby.  The  young  man  went  back,  and  found  the  baby  crying.  He 
ataid  a  long  time,  but  wottkl  not  pick  up  the  baby ,  and  at  last  went  back 
and  left  it.  He  thought  that  if  his  wife  did  not  like  him  enough  to 
oome  with  him,  be  would  not  bring  the  baby  home.  He  would  leave 
it  there.  So  he  went  home  alone.  And  his  father  sent  him  back 
again.  When  he  got  theie  a  aeoond  time,  he  saw  that  the  earth  all 
around  the  baby  was  moisL  It  was  the  baby's  tears  running  down 
and  making  the  earth  moist.   He  looked  at  that,  and  thought  that  it 

'  was  wonderful.  He  staid  there  a  long  time,  but  could  not  pick  up 
the  baby,  and  went  back  once  more.  His  father  sent  him  a  third 
time;  and  the  third  time  he  arrived,  he  saw  a  little  stream  of  water 
running  down  from  where  the  baby  was.  And  the  fourth  time  he 
went,  he  saw  that  the  water  was  coming  all  around  where  the  baby  was. 
It  was  coming  up.  And  he  went  back  and  told  his  father  what  he  had 
seen.  So  they  went  to  prepare.  The  father  said  that  there  would  be 
a  flood  that  would  cover  the  whole  earth.  And  he  told  the  people 
that  the  water  was  going  to  rn^  er  the  earth;  "^n  the  diffeceat  things 
began  to  rail  upon  their  Oldt  r-Brother  to  save  tliem. 

Older-Brother  came  down  and  made  a  pot  out  of  grease-wood  for 
himself.  Coyote  rnme  and  aski  d  iiim  what  he  was  going  to  do  to 
save  himself.  He  luid  him,  it  lie  could  make  one  like  that  to  ?et 
inside  of,  it  would  be  all  right.    So  Coyote  went  to  work  and  Tuaiie 

,  one  like  it.  The  Humming-Rird  asked  what  he  should  tio  lo  save 
himself.  Older-Brother  told  him  to  fly  up  and  hang  on  the  heavens. 
So  he  flew  up  there.  The  W  ouUpcckcr  was  told  to  hang  up  there  also. 
When  the  w  ater  reached  the  tail  of  the  Woodpecker,  he  began  to  cry; 
but  the  Huiiiiuiiig  Bird  told  him  that  he  need  not  cry,  because  he  was 
the  smaller  of  the  two  mifi  In-  was  not  crying,  and,  as  Older-Brother 
had  said  they  would  be  all  right,  they  would  l>c. 

Before  Coyote  and  Older-Brother  went  into  tlieir  "houses,"  they 
said,  that,  according  as  they  came  out  first,  they  were  to  be  related 
to  each  other.  After  the  water  went  down,  Older-Brother  came  out 
first.  Coyote  came  out  later,  and  went  around  and  looked  all  over, 
and  saw  die  trsdES  of  little  buds.  He  f oUoared  them  around  to  say 
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that  he  had  come  out  first,  so  that  they  might  be  some  relation  to  him. 
He  did  not  find  them,  but  finally  n^t  Older-Brother,  and  tried  to  tell 
bim  that  be  was  to  be  Otder-Brother  because  he  had  oome  out  fint. 
He  told  him  how  many  thing*  he  had  seen  aheady.  Of  coarse,  Older- 
Bruther  would  not  believe  hin- 

Oldei^Brother  and  Coyote  walked  afomid,  and  finally  dedded  to 
make  aome  more  people.  Coyote  was  to  help.  They  made  them  out 
of  mod,  and  put  them  aside  to  dry.  Alter  a  certain  day,  they  were  to 
cometolile.  Ob  this  day  Coyote  and  Older-Brother  went  to  see  them; 
and  they  had  already  come  to  life,  and  were  speaking  to  one  another. 
Tbey  were  people  as  we  see  them  now.  Then  they  dedded  to  make 
ofdim.  Cc^ote  sat  over  to  one  side  and  made  aome.  He  did  not 
make  them  right  He  would  have  one  leg  or  one  am  misaing.  He 
put  them  away  to  dry;  and  after  a  certain  day,  they  were  to  speak. 
When  the  day  came  diat  they  were  to  speak,  tiiey  both  went  over  to 
see  them.  When  Okkr-Brother  saw  how  they  were  made,  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  be  mixed  with  his  people.  He  gathered  them  up  and 
threw  them  over  to  tlie  other  side  (in  another  world)  to  live  by  them- 
sdvea. 

THE  UNDECIDED  RACE 

There  once  lived  an  old  woman  who  had  to  care  for  two  little  boys ' 
whose  father  and  mother  had  died  and  left  them  to  her.  In  some 
mysterious  way  the  boys  grew  up,  true  and  obedient  to  the  old  woman. 
They  followed  all  the  teachings  of  the  old  woman.  And  they  were 
well  Kked  by  all  the  people,  because  they  were  brax'c,  good  hunters, 
and  good  runners,  —  things  which  were  requirecl,  at  that  time,  of  all 
good  men.  Many  girls  of  marriageable  age  spoke  well  of  the  boys 
in  the  hearing  of  the  old  woman;  but  the  old  woman  said  nothing. 
She  thought  the  boys  were  too  vrmng  yet  to  be  married,  until  one 
day  she  went  for  water  to  the  pond.  At  the  pond  ahc  found  a  very 
good-loi  kinc^  girl.  The  girl  took  the  earthenware  jar  or  olla  down 
from  T?.t  (  !([  woman's  head.  She  hlled  it  with  water  and  set  it  to  one 
side,  and  said,  "Remember  me,  grandmother,  when  you  are  to  choosQ 
a  wife  for  one  of  your  boys.  And  1  should  be  glad  if  some  day  I  miglit 
have  a  chance  to  come  and  stay  with  you  to  do  the  work  which  you 
are  now  doing."  The  old  woman  was  much  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  girl  and  with  what  she  said,  and  she  told  the  girl  to  choose 
one  of  the  boys.  But  the  girl  said  she  could  not  choose,  for  she  cared 
for  one  as  much  as  the  other;  the  boys  both  being  good-looking  and 
youn^,  and  both  good  hunters  and  brave.  The  old  woniau  said  she 
could  not  decide  to  which  one  to  give  the  girl,  because  she  loved  one 
as  much  as  the  other,  and  to  give  the  girl  to  one  would  offend  the  other. 
But  she  said,  "You  remain  here,  and  wait  for  the  boys.  I  will  go 
home  and  tell  them  to  run  a  race  from  there  to  this  pond,  and  whoever 
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wins  the  race  will  1  c  the  one  to  marry  you."  The  girl  staid,  and  ilic 
old  \^  i  ruaii  went  home.  She  gave  her  boys  a  long  talk,  telling  them 
that  biie  was  now  old,  could  not  do  the  work,  and  that  she  had  found  a 
fine-looking  girl,  who  spoke  well,  and  whom  she  liked,  and  she  could 
not  decide  which  one  to  gi\'e  her  to.  This  was  the  only  way  to  decide 
which  one  was  to  marry  her,  as  she  lo\  ed  the  boys  and  did  not  want  to 
offend  either.  The  race  was  already  won;  for  the  boy  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  teaidiings  best,  and  had  got  up  each  morning  and  run  a 
tratning  racc,  would  iurdy  be  the  best  ninner,  and  so  win. 

So  after  she  said  this,  die  eent  them  out  to  nm  the  race.  As  they 
were  both  good  runners,  they  staid  together  until  they  came  within 
flight  of  the  girl.  In  this  race  (at  the  present  time)  they  run,  and 
throw  a  wooden  ball  with  the  foot;  and  the  one  1H10  plaoea  the  ball 
across  the  line  (in  this  case,  to  where  the  girl  stood)  wins,  even  though 
he  may  be  bdiind  in  the  race.  When  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
girl,  ti^  oldest  one  got  ahead  a  little;  but  the  boy  behind,  not  having 
thrown  his  ball  as  far  as  the  other,  reached  it  first,  and  threw  it  across 
the  line.  When  the  older  had  got  ahead,  he  had  thrown  his  ball,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  gM.  Then  the  younger  one  threw 
the  ball  where  the  girl  stood,  and  she  picked  it  up  and  hid  it  in  her 
dress.  Now,  when  the  boys  came  up,  they  quarreJkd  about  who 
had  won  the  race.  The  older  was  ahead,  but  the  younger  from  behind 
had  thrown  the  ball  to  where  the  giil  was.  So  they  quarrelled.  The 
girl  was  as  mudi  puzzled  as  ever  over  which  one  to  choose.  She  said, 
"  I  will  keep  this  ball  until  you  find  out  from  your  grandmother  to 
which  one  I  belong,  and  then  I  will  return  the  ball.*'  So  the  boys 
went  home,  and  told  their  grandmother  how  they  came  out  in  the  race. 
The  grandmother  could  not  decide,  either.  It  was  a  puzzle.  Both 
seemed  to  have  won.  The  grandmother  said,  "  Perhaps  it  is  not  time 
for  either  one  of  you  to  be  married.  There  are  yet  many  girls  as 
good-looking  as  she  is,  and  perhaps  some  day  we  shall  find  one."  So 
neither  married. 

.  in  those  days,  when  a  boy  and  girl  were  to  be  married,  a  place  in 
the  house  was  fixed  for  tliem  to  sleep.  The  boy  must  stay  there  four 
nights  before  he  c  <  ii  :l(  I  take  the  girl  home,  or  before  he  could  beremved 
into  the  family.  If  In-  was  to  live  with  the  prl's  parents,  he  would  stay 
fonr  niehts;  and  tiien  early  in  the  morning  lie  would  go  back  home,  or 
go  hunting  But  nfter  four  nights,  he  was  received  into  the  family, 
or  could  take  liie  girl  home. 

When  the  girl  told  her  parents  what  had  happened,  thev  made  the 
place  ready  for  her.  There  she  slept  for  four  nights,  but  nobody  came. 
The  girl  still  had  the  ball,  as  she  had  said  she  would  keep  it  until  one 
of  the  boys  came,  after  the  graudmother  had  decided  which  had  won 
the  race;  but  as  the  old  woman  could  not  decide,  no  one  came.  And 
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thca  it  liappened  tliat  in  time  die  found  she  was  going  to  have  a 
child. 

When  the  old  woman  heaid  about  this,  she  went  to  the  plaoe  to  see 
if  the  child  would  in  any  way  reaemble  one  of  her  boys,  so  that  she 
opald  give  the  girl  to  one.  But  when  the  child  was  born,  she  saw, 
that*  wliile  in  all  other  respects  it  looked  like  a  man,  its  fingers  and 
toes  were  long  daws,  moie  like  those  of  a  wildcat  or  some  other  animal. 

The  girl  and  her  parents  raised  the  child.  When  it  got  so  that  it- 
ooold  play  with  other  children,  it  used  to  make  them  cry  by  scratching 
them,  and  there  were  many  quarrels  between  the  mother  of  Uie  strange 
child  and  other  women.  The  child  grew  worse  and  worse  as  it  grew 
older,  until  one  night,  at  one  of  the  gatherings  which  the  people  had 
in  those  times,  under  the  direction  of  an  old  man  called  the  "smoke- 
keeper,"  to  decide  questions  of  importance,  the  men  said  that  this 
thing  of  scratrhinn:  the  children  was  getting  so  bad  that  it  seeme<l  that 
in  a  very  short  time  there  would  be  trouble,  because  the  child  had 
grown  now.  In  some  way  thev  must  rid  themselves  of  it.  Then 
the  old  man,  the  father  of  the  girl,  told  his  daughter  to  take  the  child 
away.  If  it  were  left  there,  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  be  kilied, 
anyhow. 

So  one  night  the  young  woman  led  the  bov  straie:ht  south.  In  the 
morning  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  open  (iest^f  L.  But  she  kept  on 
going  and  going,  until  by  noon  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 
There  she  saw  the  heat-waves  rising  from  the  ground ;  and  she  stopped, 
and  said,  "My  boy,  you  see  the  heat-waves.  Beyond  that  is  where 
your  father  lives."  She  told  him  that  this  waving  was  the  strengtli  of 
his  father.  His  father  lay  and  breathed.  This  was  his  breath.  "  Be- 
yond that  you  will  find  him,'*  she  said.  "Go  and  see  him.  And  if 
any  time  you  wish  to  see  me,  you  know  where  I  am.  But  it  is  danger- 
ous for  you  to  live  with  me  any  longer.*'  And  there  she  left  the  boy, 
telling  him  to  go  beyond  the  wave  of  heat  and  find  his  father. 

The  boy  went,  and  the  waving  of  heat  kept  on  ahead  of  him  the  same 
distance.  Late  in  the  day  he  came  to  the  south  end  of  the  desert. 
There  he  could  not  see  the  waves  any  more,  so  he  looked  back  and  saw 
them  behind  him.  Then  he  turned  around  and  went  back,  thinking  he 
had  passed  the  place;  but  he  could  not  find  his  father. 

As  he  had  come  one  way  and  did  not  find  his  father,  he  thought  he 
would  go  another  way.  To  one  side  of  tfab  plain  there  is  a  little 
mountain  tismg  directly  from  the  level  country.  He  came  to  this 
T»M^^"»a««  after  sundown,  and  went  up.  He  found  a  great  cave.^ 
After  four  turns  he  came  to  a  little  round  place,  something  like  a  house. 
At  the  bade  of  this  cave  he  found  a  little  fireplace ;  and  to  one  side,  a 
little  hole  used  for  pounding  mesquite-beans.  As  he  saw  these  things, 
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he  duNiglit  tins  mint  be  the  place  wliere  hit  father  livecl*  though  his 

father  was  not  there.  Every  morning  after  that,  he  used  to  go  out; 
and  he  would  see  the  waving  of  heat  over  at  one  side.  Because  his 
niother  had  told  him  that  that  was  the  strength  of  his  father*  and 
b^ond  that  he  could  hnd  his  father ,  he  used  to  foUow  the  thing  around, 
but  never  found  his  father.  But  because  he  always  saw  this  thing 
about  the  place,  he  tliought  his  father  must  be  theve,  and  staid  tfaeie 
every  night. 

Where  this  mountain  is,  there  is  a  village,  —  about  five  miles  away 
from  where  the  boy  lived.  The  story  was  told  in  this  village  that 
something  had  been  taking  away  the  children.  In  time  it  was  found 
out  that  something  that  lived  up  in  the  mountain  came  down  at  night 
and  took  the  children  away.  That  was  the  way  the  boy  was  living. 
He  was  a  cannibal.  He  lived  on  human  flesh.  Exaggerated  stones 
were  told,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  rnve  was  a  big  hole  in  which  the 
children  were  placed  by  this  thing,  and  mashed.  The  pi  Imally 
derided  to  find  out  what  this  was  that  was  carr>'ing  away  the  children. 
S<)  th<  y  called  up  the  medicine-men.  They  sang  four  nights.  On  the 
foui  ih  night,  in  the  evening,  they  said  that  this  thing,  whatever  it  was, 
that  was  taking  away  their  children,  was  nothing  like  an  animal  that 
did  not  understand,  but  it  was  one  of  their  own  people,  and  could  be, 
if  they  wished,  In  ought  down  to  the  vill  l-^u.  So  they  sent  somebody 
there  to  bnug  him  down.  A  young  mau  was  sent,  with  instructions  to 
tell  this  person  that  they  were  having  a  good  ti  me,  and  he,  being  im- 
portant, was  asked  to  come  and  take  part  and  give  them  some  of  his 
songs,  this  being  the  custom  when  visitors  came  from  other  villages. 

So,  when  they  brought  him  down  that  night,  they  gave  him  some- 
thing to  tmolae  to  maloe  him  sleep.  As  the  pipe  was  passed  from  one  to 
anotiier  of  the  oM  people,  they  only  pretended  to  smoke  it;  but  when 
it  came  to  him,  he  really  smoked,  not  knowing  what  it  was.  So  he 
fell  asleep  in  this  gathering,  and  they  picked  him  up  and  carried  him 
back  to  tiie  cave.  They  piled  up  wood  in  the  four  turns,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  When  this  began  to  bum,  he  woke  up.  He  ran  from  one  side 
of  the  cave  to  the  other,  and  jumped  up  and  bumped  his  head  against 
the  top.  He  shook  the  cave  so  hard,  that  they  were  afraid  he  would 
come  out;  and  they  called  on  the  "Older-Brother'*  (Great  Spirit)  to 
help  them.  So  Older-Brother  came  and  put  his  foot  on  top  of  the 
cave,  and  hdd  it  down  until  the  monster  died.  The  footprint  of 
Okler-Brother  is  still  said  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  cave,  and  there  is 
a  crack  in  the  cave  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  tiiat  time. 

atORT  OP  1HB  WIND  AKD  SAIN 

In  a  village  where  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  had  power  to 
do  wonderful  things,  there  lived  a  certain  wise  man.  This  man  was 
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different  from  the  people  who  had  the  great  powers.  He  was  only 
wise  in  understanding  things.  He  had  a  very  b<^ai!tiful  daughter.  He 
brought  up  this  girl  to  what  hv  thought  was  a  perfect  woman.  She 
would  never  laugh  at  foo!!«=;h  things;  but  she  hnd  c^reat  power  to  make 
other  people  laugh.  She  would  make  othtr  people  laugh  at  foolish 
things  she  would  say,  to  see  how  small  their  minds  were. 

So  this  man  said  that  the  girl  could  marry  if  she  found  anyl  I\  that 

would  please  her.  Formerly  girls  married  to  please  their  parents,  but 
this  girl  could  marry  the  one  that  pleased  her  the  innst .  In  order  that 
she  might  decide  whom  to  marr\',  different  ones  would  come  to  her. 
She  would  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  little  foolish  tliiiiv;s,  and  they 
would  laugh,  and  so  they  lost  their  chance.  She  did  n<*t  w.int  them. 
She  wanted  to  find  somebody  that  would  please  her  so  much  tiiat  she 
could  laugh. 

A  Whip-poor-will  came  to  see  her.  He  was  very  good-looking.  He 
came  on  the  strength  of  his  good  looks,  thinking  they  would  please  her. 
But  that  was  not  what  she  was  looking  for.  She  started  to  tell  him 
aomething,  and  he  began  to  laugh.  When  he  laughed,  his  mouth  went 
far  back,  as  It  is  now,  and  never  got  any  smaller;  and  he  became 
ashamed  of  himself  and  went  away. 

Coyote  came  to  see  the  girl,  and  tried  to  make  her  laugh  at  a  fe«r 
silly  tliinga  he  had  to  say,  but  was  unsucoessfuL  And  so  many  others 
fuled  in  the  same  way. 

A  groyp  of  young  men  in  the  village  were  talking  of  these  things 
one  day  when  the  girl  came  by.  Whirlwind  was  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  village.  These  young  men  called  upon  him  to  do  something 
ss  the  gill  came  by.  She  came  out  of  the  house.  The  wind  began 
to  blow;  and  before  realizing  it,  she  knew  it  was  the  Whirlwind  coming 
towards  her;  and  he  came  right  where  she  was,  and  twisted  her  clothes, 
and  she  was  exposed  to  the  young  men.  That  was  what  they  wanted 
when  they  had  called  on  Whirlwind.  The  girl  cried,  and  went  back 
to  the  house.  Her  father  got  angry  at  this.  He  knew  that  it  was 
done  by  the  Whirlwind,   ^^'^lirlwind  was  told  to  leave  the  village. 

Rain  wasagood  friend  to  Whirlwind.  Rain  was  blind ;  and  wherever 
Whirlwind  went,  he  had  to  lead  his  friend.  So  when  the  old  man 
became  angry,  and  said  that  Whirlwind  had  to  leave  the  village. 
Whirlwind  left  the  village  and  took  his  friend  with  him.  Where  he 
went,  nobody  knew.  He  wae  gone  four  years.  During  that  time 
there. was  no  rain,  and  there  was  no  wind.  And  they  K^ithered  to- 
gether, and  called  upon  different  animals  to  help  them  find  the  rain 
and  the  wind.  They  called  upon  Coyote;  and  he  went  around  the 
villages,  nosing  along,  sm?  llinvr  the  different  roads  and  paths  and  trails 
all  alxjut  the  \'illaires  and  rnoimtaiii'^.  In  tour  days  he  returned  home, 
aad  said  he  could  not  find  the  rain  and  the  wind.  They  called  upon 
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the  Buzzard;  and  he  flew  around  over  the  mountains,  looking  all 
over,  and  in  four  days  he  returned  home,  but  he  could  not  find  the 
rain  and  the  wind.  They  called  upon  the  Bear.  He  went  over  the 
mountains,  turning  over  great  heavv  thintjs,  such  as  logs  and  rocks, 
and  went  into  caves  and  different  places.  la  four  days  he  returned 
home  without  finding  the  rain  and  the  wind. 

They  called  upon  a  certain  little  Bird,  a  little  larger  than  the  hum- 
ming-biid,  but  witliuui  iU  long  tail  and  bill.  As  lIik-,  liLilc  Bird  started 
out  of  the  village,  he  took  a  stick  and  tied  one  of  his  down-feathers  to  it. 
As  he  flew  into  the  first  of  the  bushes,  he  held  out  this  little  stick 
everx'where  he  went.  He  would  look  at  the  down  as  it  hung  on  the 
stick,  and  it  did  not  move.  And  ever>'where  he  flew,  he  carried  this 
little  stick;  and  the  down  hung  there  and  wouldn't  move.  One  day, 
somewhere  in  the  east,  he  put  out  this  little  stick,  and  he  saw  the 
down  begin  to  move  a  little.  He  flew  around  here  and  there,  and 
finally  he  saw  which  way  this  down  began  to  move,  and  he  knew  from 
where  the  wind  was  coming.  He  alighted  at  a  place  where  there  were 
green  grass  and  flowen  and  trees,  and  a  Kttfe  Stream  of  running  water. 
He  followed  this  little  stream  of  water,  and  came  to  a  big  cave.  There 
was  a  little  tut  of  a  fire;  and  on  one  side  was  the  Rain,  and  on  the 
inthftt  side  was  tiie  Whiriwind.  They  were  both  asleep.  He  took  one 
of  the  coals  and  put  it  on  Rain's  bade  The  coal  siziled  and  went 
out*  He  took  another  one  and  put  it  on  his  back,  and  again  it 
sizzled  and  went  out.  He  did  this  four  times.  The  fourth  time  Rain 
woke  up. 

The  Uttle  Bird  tdd  him  that  for  these  four  years  the  people  had  had 
no  lain  and  no  wind.  There  was  no  food  and  no  water,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  return.  Rain  told  him  that  he  could  not  return  unless 
his  friend  went  along  with  him.  So  he  had  to  wake  up  Whirlwind. 
Whiilwind  said  that  although  they  sent  him  away,  if  they  now  wished 
to  have  him  back  as  one  of  his  people,  he  would  return.  The  little 
Bird  went  back. 

It  was  after  four  years  he  returned.    He  told  them  that  in  the  east 

there  was  a  most  beautiful  spot,  where  they  had  green  grass  and  flowers, 
and  all  kinds  of  little  springs,  and  that  there  he  had  found  Rain  and 
Whirlwind.   But  they  both  thought  themselves  so  important  that 

they  would  not  return.  The  people  had  to  send  again.  They  had 
to  call  for  them  four  times;  and  the  fourth  time  Rain  and  Whirlwind 

said,  "All  right,  we  will  come  along."  Then  they  «itarte<l  out.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  blow.  Thus  it  was  on 
the  first  day  aftrr  thry  stnrted  out.  It  came  closer  nnd  rlo^rr;  and 
on  1  lie  fourth  day  the  wind  was  there,  and  there  was  a  great  wind- 
storm with  dust.  After  this  wind  had  pa^^sed,  there  came  the  rain; 
•and  it  rained  and  rained  and  rained.   They  went  all  over  the  country. 
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;  n  i  ihvn  i hey  returned  home.  After  this,  whenever  the  people  wished 
ram,  l1u  \  lo  call  on  Lhcse  two,  and  they  would  come  at  certain 
limes.  W  hLiiever  Whirlwind  came,  he  had  to  lead  his  friend  along, 
because  Rain  was  blind  and  he  had  to  follow. 

The>  say  there  used  to  be  more  rain  in  Arizona,  because  they  do  not 
call  on  the  rain  any  more. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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BULU  TALES  FROM  KAMERUN,  WEST  AFRICA 

BY  ADOLPU  N.  KRUG 

I.  "as  YOV  COMTB8T  IK  WKBSTL1NG,  WBilHMBRfc  TBB  BIVBft  VDM** 
Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  youth  who  surpassed  everybody  in 
wrestling;  so  tliat,  as  often  as  he  wrestled,  he  threw  people  down. 
They  usually  went  to  wrestling-matches  across  die  river  Yom.  As 
tiius  they  went  to  a  wrestling-match  again  on  a  certain  day,  the  youth 
repeatedly  threw  many  people  in  wrestling.  It  was  their  custom, 
when  they  went  to  wrntUng-matches,  not  to  tarry  very  long,  because 
the  river  Yom  very  often  rose  in  flood. 

As  thus  they  went  again,  tiiey  and  odier  peogie  widi  them,  the 
youth  wrestled,  and  kept  on  wrMtling  and  throwing  people  down  in 
the  contest,  but  never  once  did  he  remember  that  the  river  Yom  might 
rise  in  flood.  Therefore  his  brother  kept  catting  to  him  repeatedly 
through  a  trumpet,  "As  you  contest  In  wrestling,  remember  the  river 
Yom." 

At  that  time  he  again  threw  a  man  so  that  the  man  broke  his  leg. 
Immediately  the  wrestling-match  broke  up,  and  they  fled  with  all 
possible  speed,  but  they  found  that  the  river  Yom  was  in  flood.  The 
people  pursued  them,  and  came  upon  them  and  slew  them. 

This  story  is  true  to  real  life,  therefore  the  people  have  narrated  it. 

2.   THE  TORTOISE  AND  THK  MLKPHANT 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Tortoise  and  the  Elephant  went  on  a  journey, 
and  they  said  one  to  the  other,  "Let  us  go  and  visit  Zambe,  the  son 

of  Mebe'e!" 

Thereupon  they  started  on  their  journey;  and  when  they  came  to 

a  river,  they  stopped  and  took  a  bath.  When  they  had  finished 
taking  a  bath,  the  Tortoise  began,  and  said  to  the  Elephant,  "Come, 
my  friend,  we  will  take  new  names  for  ourselves! "  When  the  Elephant 
therefore  asked  him,  "What  names  shall  we  take?"  the  Tortoise  began, 
and  said,  "My  name  is  'Guests,  go  to  the  hnnsp;"  but  the  Elephant 
was  named  "Giie^t«,  remain  -(  aLcd.  '  Alter  liiis  the  Tortoise  «aid, 
"Now  we  have  iinished  taking  new  names  for  ourselves,  thereiore  we 
will  do  after  this  manner:  when  we  have  arrived  in  town,  and  you 
hear  tiie  people  call,  'Guests,  go  to  the  house,*  then  they  are  calling 
me,  the  Tortoise;  but  if  you  hear  them  call,  'Guests,  remain  seated,' 
then  they  are  calling  the  Elephant.** 

When  they  had  thus  finished  taking  new  names,  they  left  the  river- 
crossing,  and  came  to  the  village.   Zaaibe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  was 
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greatly  surprised,  and  said,  ''Great  guests  have  come  to  my  viliage." 
So  he  killed  a  fowl  and  gave  it  to  a  woman  to  cook,  and  the  woman 
prepared  and  cooked  it.  After  this  Zambe  called  a  boy,  and  said  to 
him,  "Go  and  call  my  guests  from  the  pal  1  house."  The  boy 
accordingly  went  to  the  palaver-hotne,  and  call^  out,  "Guests,  go  to 
the  house!"  The  Tortoise  thereupon  quickly  arose,  saying,  "They 
hzve  called  me  by  my  name; "  and  he  said  to  his  children,  "  Let  us  go  to 
the  house!"  So  the  Tortoise  and  his  children  went  to  the  house;  and 
they  ate  the  fowl,  and  saved  for  the  Elephant  and  his  children  only  a 
piece  of  the  breast. 

Thereupon  said  Zamlx',  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  "Perhaps  llu  l^lephant 
despised  the  fowl;"  so  he  killed  a  dog  and  had  it  cooked,  and  saiH  to 
the  boy,  "Go  and  call  my  guests  from  the  palaver-house."  The  boy 
therefore  went  to  the  palaver-house  and  called  out,  "Guests,  go  to 
the  house!"  So  the  Tortoise  again  said,  "It  is  I  they  are  calling;" 
and  he  and  his  children  went  in  and  ate  the  dog,  but  they  kept  for  the 
Elephant  and  his  children  only  a  small  piece  of  the  dog. 

After  this  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mcbc'c,  killed  a  sheep  and  had  it 
prejjared  also.  Then  he  said  again  to  the  boy,  "Go  and  call  my 
guests  from  the  palaver-house."  The  boy  therefore  went  to  the  palaver- 
house  and  calln!  out,  "Guests,  go  to  the  house!"  The  Tortoise 
therefore  said  again,  "It  is  my  name  they  have  called;"  so  the 
Tortoise  and  his  children  went  to  the  house,  and  they  ate  all  of  the 
sheep,  keeping  for  the  Elephant  and  his  children  only  a  piece  of  a  leg. 

When  the  next  morning  had  dawned,  the  Elephant  and  the  Tor- 
toise said  one  to  the  other,  ''Now  we  will  go  home,*'  Thereupon 
Zambe,  the  son  <tf  Mebe'e,  todk  a  staff  in  bia  bandi  and  said  to  tiie 
Elephant,  "On  the  day  you  arrived  here  I  tailed  a  fowl,  but  you  did 
not  eat  of  it;  alter  that  I  killed  a  dog,  but  you  did  not  eat  of  it,  either; 
so  at  last  I  killed  a  sheep,  but  never  a  bite  did  you  eat  of  it,  either; 
therefore  I  want  to  ask  you,  what  is  it  you  desire  that  1  should  now 
kill  for  you?" 

To  this  the  Elephant  replied,  and  said,  "I  did  not  eat,  not  because 
there  was  too  little  food,  but  because  we  took  new  names  when  we 
came  to  this  town.  Therefore  I  did  in  this  manner:  the  name  of  the 
Tortoise  is  'Guests,  go  to  the  house;'  and  the  Tortinse  always  went, 
because  you  always  called  his  name, 'Guests,  go  to  the  house.*  I  did 
not  go  because  I  did  not  hear  you  call  'Guests,  remain  seated.'  If, 
however,  you  had  called  me  in  that  manner,  I  certainly  should  have 
gne." 

Therefore  the  people  said  to  the  Elephant,  "You  are  certainly  a 
great  big  blockhead.  WiU  any  one  with  any  sense  ever  take  such  a 
name  for  himself?  " 

Thus  did  the  Tortoise  deceive  the  Elephant. 
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3.  A  YOUTH   AND   HIS   FA THER-IN-LAW 

Once  upon  a  time  a  youth  and  his  father-in-law  went  out  to  cut 
garden  ,  and  a  porcupine  erot  under  the  blanket  of  the  youth;  so  he 
caught  It,  and  called  to  his  father-in-law,  *'I  am  holding  on  to  two 
things!"  and  his  father-in-law  said,  "Let  one  of  the  two  go!"  So 
the  youth  foolishly  let  the  porcupine  go,  but  he  held  on  to  the  doth. 
Again,  as  they  went  and  cleared  a  garden-patch,  a  rat  jumped  up,  and 
the  vouth  caught  it;  and  again  he  said  to  his  iather-in-law,  "T  am 
holding  on  to  two  things!"  and  the  father-in-law  replied,  as  hi  f'trt  , 
"  Let  one  of  the  two  go! "  Then  the  youth  again  released  the  rat,  but 
held  on  to  the  cloth. 

Therefore  the  people  said  to  him,  "Young  man,  you  excel  in  being 
a  fool,  because  you  have  let  gi»  two  animals  winch  you  had  caught. 
You  and  your  father-in  law  were  in  the  woods  alone,  —  he  a  man  and 
you  a  man,  — because  men  among  themselves  do  not  feel  much  shame 
when  they  are  in  the  woods  alone.  Therefore  the  people  said,  "This 
person  is  certainly  a  fool,  for  he  released  two  animals  at  the  same  time.'* 
Thus  they  said  of  him,  "This  boy  is  surely  a  blockhead." 

Thereupon  tbe  boy  said,  "If  I  have  done  very  foolishly,  I  will  not 
be  able  to  do  audi  a  tiling  again."  He  said  this,  for  he  fdt  ashamed 
when  his  fiather-in-law  asked  him,  *'0  my  son-ia-lawl  will  a  man 
indeed  do  such  a  thing  as  you  have  done?  " 

4.  TBB  SON  OP  A  MAN  AND  TBB  SON  OF  A  GHOST 

Once  upon  a  time  the  son  of  a  man  and  the  son  of  a  ghost  dug 

pitfalls  in  the  forest.  So  the  son  of  the  ghost  said  to  tiie  son  of  the  man» 
"  You  select  now  the  share  of  the  animals  which  you  will  always  take." 
Therefore  the  man  said,  "I  will  always  take  the  male  animals."  The 
ghost  said  to  him,  "Choose  now  a  good  thing,  so  that  you.  will  have 
it  always."  Thereupon  said  the  man  to  the  ghost,  "Choose  now  the 
portion  which  you  will  have  to  eat  all  the  time."  So  the  ghost  said, 
"  I  will  eat  the  females  of  all  the  animals,  all  that  we  shall  catch ;  but 
you,  the  son  of  a  man,  you  will  eat  all  of  the  male  animals."  Then 
said  the  man  to  the  ghost,  "You  can  also  eat  of  the  males;"  but  the 
ghost  said,  "No,  I  will  not  eat  them,  because  it  is  forbidden  to  us 
ghosts  to  eat  of  male  animals. " 

When  two  nights  had  passed,  they  went  out  to  visit  the  traps,  and 
they  found  that  ten  animals  had  been  killed  in  the  pitfalls.  So  the 
ghost  said  to  the  man,  "You  take  all  of  them!"  So  he  took  them  all. 
Then  they  went  home.  On  another  day  they  went  to  vl<:it  the  traps, 
and  they  found  a  buffalo  and  an  elephant  standini;  im  ihe  pits;  and 
these  also  were  males,  both  of  them.  And  again  tiie  man  took  them 
all.  The  mat)  >aid,  however,  to  the  ghost,  "Come,  you  may  take 
one  of  the  tusks;'  but  the  ghost  said,  "No,  for  it  is  forbidden  to  us 
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ghosts  to  take  ivor>'  of  a  male  animal,  lest  we  die."  So  the  maa  took 
tbe  whole  elephant,  and  carried  tiu-  nu  at  to  hi?  town. 

But  the  wife  of  the  man  had  forguiien  ihe  broken  cutlass  at  the 
place  where  they  had  cut  up  the  elephant.  When  the  ghost  saw  the 
woman  coming,  he  threw  the  broken  cutlass  into  die  pit  for  her.  So 
he  said  to  the  wife  of  the  man,  "Go  down  into  the  pit  and  get  your 
cutlass."  So  ilie  woman  descended  into  the  pit;  and  she  said  to  the 
ghost,  "Help  me  up  out  of  the  pit!** 

When  the  n\:\u  ^w  that  his  wifedi  l  n  t  sjKLdily  return,  he  followed 
after  her,  and  iuund  the  ghost  standing  beside  the  pit.  Then  he 
asked  him,  "Where  is  my  wife?"  and  the  ghost  replied,  "She  is  down 
there  in  the  pit."  The  man,  in  turn,  sidd,  "Help  her  up  out  of  the 
pit!"  but  the  ghost  replied,  "No,  I  will  not  help  her  up,  because  I 
said  I  would  not  eat  any  male  animals  killoi  in  these  pits,  but  the 
females.  At  the  present  time  there  10 afemaledown  ia  the  pit;  there 
k  Dolliuig  ebeformetodobuttotdoelier."  TotiustheraaarqpUed, 
"But  she  is  my  wife!"  but  the  ghost  said,  "It  is  foibidden  ^t  a 
taiaie  animal,  ooce  it  is  caui^t  in  a  pit  the  ghosts  haive  di^^ 
sgain,  tMit  the  ghosts  themselves  must  take  it.'* 

Upon  tiiis  the  man  became  angry,  and  broke  off  adub  with  which  to 
strike  the  ghost;  but  the  ghost  suddenly  went  down  into  the  pit,  and 
took  the  woman,  and  they  disappeared  down  there  in  the  pit;  and 
he  was  never  seen  anywhere  again,  but  in  the  streets  of  hb  father's 
village. 

Thus  tibe  man  kM9t  his  wife. 

5.  TBB  TWO  BniNCHBACKS 

Onoe  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  was  a  hunchback ;  and  when 
he  went  a-courting,  he  saw  a  woman  who  was  also  a  hunchback,  even 
as  lie  himself.  So  he  said  to  the  woman ,  "  I  wish  to  marry  you,  because 
you  are  a  hunchback,  even  as  I  myself :  therefore  I  wish  to  marry  you.** 
The  woman  assented,  and  they  were  married. 

But  the  man  happened  to  hear  of  a  person  who  had  the  power  to 
heal  hunchbacks,  so  he  arose  to  go  to  this  man.  As  he  was  journeying 
on  tbe  road ,  he  came  upon  a  very  old  man .  and  he  gave  him  some  food ; 
although  he  was  ofTensive  and  ugly  and  dirty,  nevertheless  he  cr^ve 
him  of  his  food.  Thpreujjon  the  very  old  man  said  to  him,  "My 
young  man,  when  you  have  reached  the  town,  and  they  cook  food  for 
you,  and  take  it  to  a  house  that  is  old  and  tumble-down,  do  not  object, 
but  go  and  eat  there."    And  the  man  did  after  tiiis  fashion. 

When  he  had  reached  the  town,  they  cooked  food  for  [lini.  nnd  took 
it  to  a  bad-lookini^  house;  but  he  also  went,  and  cnirn  il  iln  liouse  and 
began  ro  cat  the  f(  xkI.  Suddenly  he  noticed  a  very  uld  man  I\  ing  there, 
and  he  took  part  of  his  food  and  gave  it  to  Uie  old  man.   1  he  old  man 
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asked  him,  "WTio  instructed  you  in  this  matter?"  and  he  answered, 
"I  myself."  Thereupon  said  the  old  man  to  him,  "This  very  night, 
if  they  come  and  ask  you,  'Which  do  you  prefer,  —  a  fetish  covered 
with  the  skin  of  the  genet,  or  a  fetish  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
civet-cat?'  you  reply,  'I  prefer  a  fetisii  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
genet;*  and  if  they  ask  you  again,  'Which  do  you  prefer  to  be, — 
straight  as  an  arrow  or  bent  over?' you  answer,  'Straight  as  an  arrow."* 
When  night  had  come,  they  showed  liim  a  house  in  which  he  was  to 
sleep.  During  the  night,  when  they  came  to  ask  him  all  these  ques- 
tions, jiist  as  the  old  man  had  instructed  him,  he  answered  rightly; 
and  thus  he  was  healed,  lx'caut»e  he  did  not  disdain  the  evil  things 
he  met  at  the  beginning.  Thus  did  he  return  to  his  own  town,  a  man 
healed  completely. 

\\  lica  his  wife  saw  this,  she  was  very  much  grieved,  because  she 
and  her  husband  had  both  been  hunchbacks,  but  now  her  husband 
was  a  well  man.  So  the  woman  jumped  up  quickly  and  started  to  go; 
but  her  husband  called  out  to  her,  and  said,  "Wait  a  moment!  I  will 
instruct  you  as  to  what  you  should  do."  But  she  replied,  "No, 
indeed!  Did  you  tell  me  at  all,  or  say  good-by,  when  you  went 
away?"  Thus  did  «he  go  in  great  haste;  and  when  she  came  upon 
the  old  man  lying  by  the  roadside,  slie  8|nt  on  tiie  ground,  and  said, 
^'What  a  horrid  old  thing  this  is!"  And  the  old  man,  in  turn,  said, 
''My  youthful  maiden,  go  on  to  where  you  wish  to  go."  The  woman 
also  said  to  him,  '*I  see  that  you  wish  to  offer  me  insult  with  your 
talk."  Thus  did  she  leave  him  lying  diere,  and  went  on  her  journey. 

When  she  had  come  to  the  town,  they  cooked  food  for  her,  and 
they  took  the  food  to  the  house  where  the  old  man  was  staying.  So 
she  said,  in  her  ptide,  "Am  I,  indeed,  of  no  account,  that  they  take 
food  for  me  to  such  a  horrible  place?*'  The  people  uid  to  her,  "We 
knew  of  no  better  place  where  you  coukl  have  gone  to  eat  food.'* 
And  the  woman  ate  all  the  food  hersdf ;  never  a  bite  did  she  give  to 
the  very  old  man.  When  night  came,  they  showed  her  a  house  to 
sleep  in.  When  they  came  during  the  night,  and  asked  her,  "  Which 
do  you  psefer  to  be,  —  straight  as  an  arrow  or  bent  over?"  she  replied, 
**  Bent  over."  And  when  they  asked  her  again, "  Which  do  you  prefer, 
—  a  fetish  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  genet,  or  one  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  dvet-cat?"  she  replied,  "A  fetish  covered  with  the  sldo  of 
the  civet*cat."  Thereupon  the  hunch  on  her  back  became  even  worse 
than  the  one  she  had  previously  borne. 

When  she  returned  home  to  her  husband,  he  said  to  her,  "I  will 
never  live  in  marriage  with  you  again."  Thus  did  the  woman  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  because  she  hnd  no  pity  on  people  in  distress, 
but  lifted  herself  up  in  pride;  and  thus  it  was  that  she  saw  all  this 
trouble. 
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Upon  whom  rests  the  blame  of  this  affair?  Is  it  upon  the  woman 
herself,  or  her  husband?   Thus  did  this  woman  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

6.    HOW  ZAMBE^  CREATED  MAN,  THE  CHIMPANZEE,  AND  THE  GOklLLA 

Some  people  have  hdu  \  i  <!  that  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mrlx  '<  ,  created 
the  man  Zambe,  the  chimpanzee  Zambe,  the  jyorJIla  Zambe,  and  the 
elephant  Zambe.  One  man  was  black,  th<  oilu  r  one  white.  He  gave 
unto  them,  moreover,  fire  and  cutlasses  and  hues  and  axes  and  water. 
After  this  they  stirred  up  the  fire;  and  when  the  white  man  came  and 
pat  by  the  fire,  when  he  looked  into  the  fire,  the  sm rkt  came  into  his 
eyes,  so  that  the  tears  came.  Therefore  he  arose  and  went  away  from 
the  fire.  The  only  thing  which  the  white  man  treasure  was  the 
book  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

The  chimpanzee  saw  a  cluster  of  mvut-fruil  ripening  on  a.  tree 
standing  in  the  unplanted  border  of  a  clearing;  so  he  threw  away  all 
he  had,  and  went  and  ate  the  fruit  of  the  mvut-tree.  He  and  the 
gorilla  Zambe  did  in  this  manner. 

The  black  man  stirred  up  the  fixe  axxNind  the  standing  stump  of  an 
adum^tiee,  but  he  neglected  the  book. 

The  elephant  also  had  enough  things,  but  he  did  not  leoiember  one 
of  theni» 

When  Zambe.  the  son  of  Mejbe'e»  came,  he  called  them  together  and 
ssked  them, "  AU  the  tilings  iMch  I  left  in  your  possession,  where  are 
they?"  The  Chimpanxee  made  answer,  and  said,  "My  things  I  left 
where  I  ate  the  fruit  of  llie  mvut-tree."  So  he  said  to  him,  *'Go  and 
fetch  theml"  When,  however,  the  chimpanzee  came  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  them,  he  found  not  a  single  one  of  them  tiiere. 
Therefore  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  became  angiy  with  him,  and 
said  to  him,  "You  are  a  fool/'  And  he  dipped  his  hands  into  a  pool 
of -water,  and  sprinkled  hair  all  over  the  body  of  the  chimpanzee;  he 
gave  him  also  large  teeth  in  his  mouth,  and  said  to  him,  moreover, 
"You  will  always  live  in  the  forests. ' '  The  same  he  said  to  the  gorilla: 
"You  and  the  chimpanzee  will  be  alike." 

After  this  he  also  asked  the  black  man,  "WTiere  is  your  book?" 
and  he  replied,  "1  threw  it  away.*'  Zambe  therefore  said  to  him, 
"You  will  be  left  without  knowledge,  because  you  threw  away  the 
book."  Moreover,  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  said  to  him,  "You  will 
go  to  a  man  and  ask  of  him  a  wife  in  return  for  goods,  you  will  also 
work  fof  him."  He  also  said  again  to  the  black  man,  "You  will  be 
always  tending  the  fire,  for  it  is  tbr  one  thing  you  especially  looked 
after."  Thereupon  said  Zambe  to  the  white  man,  "  In  all  the  days  to 
come  you  will  never  put  away  the  book,  because  you  did  look  after 
the  book  which  1  gave  you;  therefore  you  will  be  a  man  of  under- 
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standing,  because  you  cared  for  a  real  thing.  '  He  said  to  him  also, 
"You  will  always  live  without  fire,  for  you  cared  but  little  for  the  fire." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  chimpanzees  and  gorillas  and  elephants  went 
to  the  forest  to  live;  and  they  always  cry  and  howl,  because  Zambe, 
the  son  of  Mebe'e,  gave  them  a  cune  because  diey  did  not  keep  tbe 
things  he  had  given  them  to  keep. 

Therefore  we  qow  perceive  that  the  white  men  are  men  off  under- 
etanding,  but  the  blade  p^ple  are  ignorant;  moceover,  also  the  black 
men  go  and  serve  them;  the  black  people  also  wann  themselves  at  the 
fire. 

7.  THB  UTTLB  SQUIUtEL  AMD  THE  VEFBR 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Squirrel  and  the  Viper  lived  in  fiiendship. 
The  Viper  said  to  tbe  Squirrel,  "Come  and  let  us  live  together  In  one 
nest!"  But  the  Squirrel  said,  "I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  you  do  me 
harm."  But  the  Viper  replied,  "No,  I  will  do  you  no  harm." 

So  they  lived  together  in  the  same  nest. 

When  two  days  had  passed,  the  Squinel  gave  birth  to  children, 
and  she  went  out  to  hunt  food  for  them;  but  the  \^per  staid  in  the 
nest,  and  she  ate  all  the  children  off  the  Squirrel,  never  leaving  even 
one  of  them. 

When  we  hear  the  call  of  the  Squirrel,  it  always  says,  "  Is  the  Viper 
really  a  friend  of  mine? "  It  is  always  saying,  **  Is  this  really  a  friend 
of  mine,  is  this  really  a  friend  of  mine?  " 

Therefore  one  man  should  not  deceive  another. 

H.    THE  DOG  AND  THE  CHIMPANZEE 

Once  upon  a  time  a  Dog  and  a  Chimpanzee  went  on  a  journey 
together,  going  from  town  to  town.  They  said  one  to  the  other,  "We 
ought  to  make  an  agreemrnt  with  each  other  as  we  go  on  thi^  journey." 
So  the  Dog  said  to  the  Chimpanzee,  "As  w-e  go  on  this  journey,  if  the 
people  give  us  food  in  w^hich  there  is  any  meat,  tie  Ti  ot  throw  any  bones 
on  the  ground,  hut  cat  them  all  up."  The  Chimpanzee  said  also  to 
the  Dog,  "You  also,  as  we  go  on  this  journey,  when  the  day  dawns, 
you  quickly  g^ve  me  my  loin-cloth." 

Soon  after  this  thev  came  to  a  town,  and  they  slept  there  one  night. 
The  second  evening  the  people  killed  a  towl  for  them;  and  when  they 
were  i  iiiir.;,  the  Chimpanzee  threw  a  bone  to  the  ground,  so  the  Dog 
arose  and  ate  it.  Therefore  all  the  people  laughed  ai  the  Dog.  On 
the  third  night,  as  the  day  w'as  dawning,  the  Chimpanzee  said  to  the 
Dog,  "Give  me  the  loin-cloth  which  I  always  wear;"  but  the  Dog 
refused  to  do  so,  and  took  the  cloth  and  threw  it  away  to  the  dung-heap. 
When  the  Chimpanzee  appeared  outside,  all  the  people  saw  him  naked, 
and  they  all  laughed  at  Mm. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  story  la  this:  a  friend  should  not 
deceive  his  friend,  for  he  will  also  do  likewise. 
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9»  TBB  TWO  BSOTHBRS 

There  were  two  men  bom  of  the  same  mother.  One  was  the 
older,  the  other  the  younger  son.  The  older  one  was  a  foolish  fellow, 
but  the  younger  one  was  a  real  man.  The  father  loved  the  younger 
son  very  much.  So  the  father  said  unto  them,  "I  have  begotten  you, 
my  aooa,  but  I  have  no  riches  for  you.  If  you  seek  ridies,  go  to  the 
crest  of  yonder  hill:  you  will  see  something  there." 

So  the  younger  son  started  to  go;  and  he  saw  an  old  man  on  the 
path,  with  many  scales  of  the  itch  on  his  skin,  who  also  had  but  little 
fiie-wood.  So  the  boy  went  out  and  cut  fire- wood  for  him;  and  the 
old  man  gave  him  thanks,  and  asked  him,  "Where  are  you  going?" 
and  he  replied,  "  I  am  going  to  hunt  for  riches."  So  the  old  man 
feplied,  and  said  to  the  youth,  "As  you  go  now,  if  you  see  in  that  place 
a  large  man,  do  not  stand  in  front  of  him,  but  behind  him,  and  say 
onto  him,  "I  wish  to  get  riches." 

Thereupon  the  boy  went  and  did  as  the  old  man  had  instructed 
him.  The  large  man  therefore  gave  him  a  small  i\ory  tusk,  and  said 
to  him,  '*  If  you  want  anything,  strike  upon  flu  ground  with  this  small 
ivory  tusk  once:  do  not  strike  twice,  but  once  only." 

The  boy  did  in  this  manner,  and  he  became  \'ery  rich. 

The  older  son  went  also;  but  he  blundcre<l,  for  he  ill-treated  the 
old  man,  and  siiowed  no  mercy  to  him;  he  also  biood  m  front  of  the 
man,  therefore  he  did  not  instruct  him  as  to  what  he  siiould  do. 

Thus  he  failed  to  obtain  any  riches,  because  he  was  not  prudent. 

10.  THS  STORY  OF  THE  FOOL 

Once  upon  a  time  many  people  went  out  to  make  war  and  raids, 
and  they  took  many  people  as  prisoners.  One  man  among  thnn, 
however,  was  a  fool.  His  brothers  caught  many  prisoners,  but  the 
one  bom  a  fool  caught  as  his  only  prisoner  only  a  cockroach.  His 
brothers,  who  had  taken  many  prisoners,  said  unto  him,  "Show  unto  us 
the  prisoner  you  have  taken;*'  but  he  said  to  them,  "  I  have  him  over 
yonder/'  Again  his  brothers  said  to  him  the  second  time,  "Show 
unto  m  the  prisoner  jrou  have  taken:"  theiefore  he  answered  them, 
and  sakl,  "You  b^in,  and  show  me  first  the  prisoners  you  have  taken.'* 
So  tbey  showed  him  the  prisoners  they  had  taken:  thereupon  he  alao 
showed  them  the  thing  he  had  taken.  Therefore  they  inade  fun  of 
him;  but  he  feplied,  "  I  have  the  things  that  belong  to  me,  the  fool." 

When  they  had  reached  home  again,  he  released  hb  prisoner.  Then 
a  fowl  came  and  picked  it  up:  so  he  asked  the  owner  of  the  fowl,  "What 
abaU  I  do?"  Thereupon  the  man  who  owned  the  fowl  said,  "You 
take  the  fowL"  So  he  took  the  fowl,  and  kept  it  in  the  street  of  the 
village.  After  that  a  dvet-cat  came  and  caught  the  fowl,  therefore  he 
killed  the  cat  and  tiirew  the  corpse  into  the  yard.  Thereupon  a  leopard 
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came  and  stole  the  body  of  the  civet-cat,  and  he  followed  the  leopard 
and  killed  it  and  sueu  lied  the  skin  on  a  drum. 

After  this  a  man  wVm  had  ju-i  t  aken  to  himself  a  wife  came  to  him 
to  borrow  his  drum.  I  he  man  who  had  married  a  wife  kept  on  asking 
him  for  the  drum;  so  finally  the  fool  consented,  and  gave  him  ihc  drum, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Do  not  tear  the  skin  of  my  drum."  Then  the  man 
had  a  marriage-dance,  and  the  drum  of  the  fool  split  open ;  so  the  fool 
said  to  him,  "Give  me  back  my  drum."  Therefore  the  man  gave  him 
a  woman. 

Thus  the  fool  himflelf  had  a  marriage-<laiioe,  and  he  begat  many 
cfafldren,  and  he  became  a  real  man  becauae  of  tiie  oocikrnach  he  had 
caught  in  war.  He  gave  hia  daughteni  m  marriage,  and  became  a 
fidi  man* 

II.  IBB  TOKIOI8B  AMD  THB  MONKEY 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Tortoiae  and  the  Monkey  lived  in  f riendahip. 
So  the  Tortoiae  vent  to  the  village  of  the  Monkey;  and  theiefofe 
the  Monkey  kitted  a  fowl,  and  aaid  to  hia  wife,  "Cook  thia  fowl 
for  the  Tortoiae.^  The  woman  theiefoie  cooked  the  fowl.  A  little 
later  the  husband  came  and  aaked  hia  wife,  "Have  you  finiahed  oookiiig 
the  food?"  and  the  woman  replied,  "Yea.*'  Thereupon  the  Monkey 
said  again  to  hia  wife,"  Put  the  food  on  the  loft  over  the  fire,  thua  the 
Tortoiae  will  not  be  able  to  eat  thia  food."  They  accordingly  dkl 
in  this  manner. 

After  this  the  Monkey  said  to  the  Tortoiae.  "Go  to  the  bouse  and 
eat  the  food."  So  the  Tortoiae  went  to  the  house,  and  found  the  food 
on  the  loft  over  the  fire;  and  he  wore  himself  out  trying  to  get  at  the 
food,  for  he  could  not  climb  up  to  the  loft.  Therefore  he  gave  up  in 
disgust,  and  said  to  the  Monkey,  "I  am  going  home  now;"  and  the 
Monkey  replied,  "All  right,  go  ahead!"  Then  aaid  the  Tortoiae  to 
the  Monkey,  "Come  over  the  day  after  to-morrow  and  aee  me." 

The  Monkey  came,  therefore,  to  visit  the  Tortoise.  The  Tortoise 
also  hrtd  food  cooked  for  the  Monkey,  and  said  to  him,  "It  is  like  this 
with  iri\  food:  when  you  wish  to  eat  of  it,  you  will  first  have  to  wash 
your  hands  real  clean  and  white."  So  the  Monkey  said,  "Give  me 
some  water;"  and  they  brought  him  a  crock  of  water  and  gave  it  to 
him.  Then  the  Monkey  l)e^an  to  wash  his  hands;  and  he  washed  and 
washed,  and  kept  on  washing,  but  thev  would  not  rub  clean,  but 
remained  as  black  as  ever.  Therefore  he  gave  up  in  di«^ust.  and  said 
to  tlic  Tortoise,  "I  am  eoing  home  now;"  and  the  Tortoisie  replied, 
**Go  ahead!"    So  he  wi  in  home  to  his  \  illage. 

When  they  talked  liiis  palaver,  the  Monkey  was  judged  to  be  at 
fault.  Thereup^)n  the  Tortoise  said  to  the  Monk  \  'You  troubled 
me  when  you  put  the  food  for  me  on  the  loft  over  tlie  iire:  therefore  I 
also  said  to  you,  'W  m  li  >  ijur  li  .iids  clean,'  for  I  knew  very  well  that 
your  hands  could  never  be  w  iiiLe." 

•  i 
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Xd.  TRB  TonoiSB  A2fD       IBOPAB0  (first  version) 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Tortoise  and  the  Leopard  lived  in  the  same 
town,  llie  Tortoise  spoke  upt  and  said,  "I  am  able  to  do  in  this 
fuhioii :  they  may  cut  my  head  off,  but  I  can  put  it  on  again.*'  There- 
upoa  the  Leopard  spoke  up,  ibid  said,  "  If  you  can  cut  your  head  off, 
I  can  do  it  also.*'  So  the  Tortoise,  In  turn,  replied  to  the  Leopard, 
"I  know  that  you  surpass  me  only  in  fierceness,  but  I  surpass  you  in 
shrewdness."  The  Leopard  again  said, "  What  thing  is  there  that  you 
can  do  that  I  could  not  do?"  Thereupon  said  the  Tortoise  to  the 
Leopard,  *'CaU  afl  the  animals  to  come  together  here  two  days  from 
now."  Alter  that  the  Leopard  went  home. 

Two  days  later  the  Leopard  called  together  all  the  animals,  and 
tibey  went  to  the  village  o!  the  Tortoise.  So  the  Tortdue  sent  his 
children  out,  and  said  to  them,  "Go  and  find  a  lizard  for  me."  Then 
the  children  of  the  Tortoise  went  and  hunted  for  a  lizard;  and  as  they 
hunted,  they  found  one;  and  they  came  home  and  gave  the  lizard  to 
the  Tortoise.  The  Tortoise  took  the  lizard  and  cut  off  its  head,  and 
said  to  his  children,  "Go  and  stick  up  the  head  of  the  lizard  in  the 
street."  After  this  he  said  to  his  children,  "When  all  the  animals  are 
dancing,  this  head  will  be  exposed  in  the  street;  but  when  the  dance  is 
about  half  through,  you  bring  back  the  head  of  the  lizard,  and  say, 
*We  are  taking  the  head  back  to  the  Tortoise,  and  he  will  put  it  on 
again.' "  Thus  did  the  children  of  the  Tortoise.  When  the  animals 
saw  the  head  of  the  lizard,  they  said,  "This  is  really  the  head  of  the 
lizard ;  so  they  really  meant  it  when  they  said  that  the  Tortoise  would 
cut  his  hend  off."  Then  they  danced  again;  and  when  the  dance  was 
about  halt  through,  the  children  of  the  Tortoise  came  and  took  the 
head  of  the  lizard,  and  said,  "We  are  taking  the  head  back  to  tlie 
Tortoise,  so  that  he  ran  put  it  on  again."  So  they  went  to  where  the 
Toni  i-e  was  in  the  house,  and  the  lortoise  threw  the  head  of  the 
lizard  awav.  Then  the  Tortoise  went  out  and  s^iw  the  animals;  and 
the  animals  al  n  saw  the  Tortoise,  that  he  had  cut  his  head  off  and  still 
lived  again,  so  that  they  greatly  wondered,  and  said,  "The  Tortoise 
has  surely  surpassed  all  others.  Can  any  one,  indeed,  cut  oil  iiis 
head  and  yet  live  again?" 

Thereupon  said  the  Leopard  to  all  the  animals,  "To-morruw  you  all 
come  again,  and  you  will  see  what  I  also  will  do,"  Then  said  the 
Tortoise  to  them,  "As  you  go  away,  remember,  the  head  of  a  tortoise 
resembles  the  head  of  a  lizard,  but  ihc  head  of  a  leopard  resembles 
the  htiad  of  a  fox."    After  that  the  Leopard  went  to  his  town. 

13.  TBB  TOETOISB  AND  THB  LBOPAID  (ssCOnd  VSTSion) 

Qooe  upon  a  time  the  Tortoise  and  the  Leopard  lived  in  a  towut 
sad  the^  had  a  dispute.  The  Tortoise  said,  "I  am  able,  though  they 
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bury  me  in  a  grave,  to  rise  again."  Thereupon  the  Leopard  dug  a 
large  pit,  which  was  very  deep  in  the  ground;  and  when  the  Leopard 
had  finished  digging  it,  he  took  the  Tortoise  and  threw  him  down  into 
the  pit     After  that  he  filled  up  the  pit  and  returned  home  to  his  town. 

The  iortoise  staid  for  some  little  time  down  there  in  the  pit,  when 
suddenly  a  rat  came  along,  which  was  burrowing  a  hole;  and  he  came 
to  where  the  Tortoise  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  In  this  way  the 
Tortoiae  escaped  from  the  pit,  and  went  home  to  his  town. 

Therefore  the  Leopard  marvelled,  and  asked  the  Tortoise,  "Where 
did  you  get  out  of  the  pit?"  Thereupon  the  Leopard  also  said  to  the 
Tortoise,  "Come  on,  now !  let  us  go,  and  you  put  me  also  into  the 
grave."  So  thr  Tortoise  also  dug  a  pit,  but  it  was  shalUnv;  anci  the 
Tortoi-c  rhnw  tl  ie  Leopard  into  the  pit,  and  filled  it  up  and  went  home. 
When  nii;"it  came,  the  Leopard  called  out  in  anguish  and  fear,  and 
said,  "Let  them  come  now  and  take  me  out  of  this  pitl"  So  the 
people  came  and  took  him  out  of  the  pit. 

Thus  do  we  sec  that  the  Leopard  is  certainly  a  f'>nl.  because  in 
even,'  instance  where  the  Tortoise  tempted  him,  he  easily  fell  into 
the  trap. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  the  Leopard  is  foolish,  and  has  no  prudence. 

14.   THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE  LEOPARD  QUARREL  AHOLT  THEIR  VILLAGES 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Tortoise  and  a  Leopard  The 
Tortoise  built  a  town  by  the  name  of  Minte'ebo.  This  town  pr*  >  i  Liced 
IcKxi  ui  abundance,  but  in  the  town  of  the  Leopard  there  was  not  even 
as  much  as  an  unripe  plantain.  1  hen  said  the  Leopard,  "  I  will  go  and 
rob  the  Tortoise  of  his  town."  So  he  called  his  children,  and  said  unto 
them,  "Let  us  leave  this  town  of  Nkole  Mch'^n  ('h\\i  of  the  palms')!" 
And  they  went  .iw  iy  fion^  there.  Then  aid  tiic  Iortoise,  "I  will  kill 
the  Leopard  yet,  and  that  before  very  lung,  too."  So  the  Tortoise  and 
his  children  went  from  there  to  live  in  another  town,  which  was  also 
called  Minte'ebo.  This  town  also  produced  food  in  abundance;  but 
into  the  town  of  the  Leopard  again  there  came  a  famine,  so  that  there 
was  not  the  least  bit  of  food  there  for  them  to  eat. 

Then  said  the  Leopard,  "Come  on,  children  I  Let  us  go  and  again  rob 
the  Tortoise  of  his  town,  to  which  he  has  gone  to  live,  at  Minte'ebo!" 
Thereupon  they  left  the  town,  and  came  upon  the  Tortoise  living 
at  Minte'ebo;  and  the  Leopard  spoke  up,  and  said,  "Hurry  up,  now, 
and  move  from  the  vjllage-stte  of  my  fatiier!"  Then  said  the  children 
of  the  Tortoise  to  the  Tortoise,  "You  are  afraid  of  the  Leopard 
because  he  has  robbed  you  of  your  towns."  But  the  Tortoise  replied, 
"No,  my  children,  you  just  let  me  alone!  I  will  loll  the  Leopard  yet, 
and  that  before  very  long,  too."  So  they  went  away  from  Minte'ebo; 
but  the  Leopard  came  and  settled  there,  and  lived  there.  Then  the 
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Tortoifle  went  to  live  at  another  place,  called  Memvitta  St.  In  this 
town  also  food  was  again  veiy  plentiful,  as  it  had  been  in  the  other 
tcnms  in  which  they  had  begun  to  five. 
But  a  famine  came  again  upon  the  Leopard:  so  hesaid  to  his  children, 

"  Up,  now,  and  let  us  go  and  rob  the  Tortoise  again  of  his  town,  to 
iHiich  he  has  gone  to  live!"  So  they  left  Minte'ebo  and  went  and 
foond  the  Tortoise  living  at  Memvutu  Si.  The  Leopard  said,  '*  Move 
out  from  my  father's  village-site!  When  my  father  died,  they  buried 
him  in  this  little  palaver-house."  But  the  Tortoise  replied,  "No,  but 
let  OS  go  and  settle  this  dispute  about  these  towns;  but  we  will  not 
argue  the  case  upon  the  earth,  but  before  the  sinrits."  Then  the 
Tortoise  said,  "Come  to-morrow  morning." 

When  the  Tortoise  was  alone,  he  called  his  oldest  son,  and  said  to 
him,  "Go  and  call  all  the  Tortoises  in  this  forest,  and  put  them  into  the 
bottom  of  this  pit  here."  When  they  chig  the  pit,  they  dug  also  a 
Uttle  hole  off  to  one  side,  about  the  middle  of  the  pit. 

When  the  next  morning  had  dawned,  the  Leopard  and  his  children 
came.  Thrn  the  Tortoise  said,  "Come,  now,  and  see  how  1  go  down 
to  the  spirits!"  And  he  took  a  bundle  nf  spears  and  his  pouch,  and 
put  a  T*i<\  cap  on  his  head,  and  went  down  into  the  grave,  into  the  space 
off  to  01U  .  ide  of  the  grave.  Then  said  the  Tortoise,  "Come  hither!" 
and  Ekotd  Kulu  came  and  stood  beside  the  grave,  and  they  filled  up  the 
grave. 

Thereupon  the  oldest  son  of  the  Tortoise,  whose  name  was  Ekotd 
Kuhi,  said,  "My  father  uni  the  Leopard  are  disputing  over  their 
towns:  mv  father  lived  fiibL  ai  Minie'ebo,  again  at  Minte'ebo,  and  last 
til  Mein\ulu  Si,  but  the  Leopard  came  and  said,  'These  are  the 
village -sites  of  my  father. '  This  is  the  dispute  they  are  to  settle 
to-day.  If  the  Leopard  is  truly  the  owner  of  these  towns,  you  answer 
in  the  affirmative."  But  they  all  kept  silent.  Again  he  asked  the 
•eoood  time,  but  again  they  all  remained  silent.  After  that  he  said, 
"The  Tortoise  truly  owns  these  towns,  the  Leopard  is  only  trying 
to  rob  them  from  him;"  and  they  all  replied  in  the  aflmnative.  Again 
he  asked  the  same  question  the  aeoood  time,  and  they  all  replied, 
"Yea,**  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Thereupon  he  said,  "  Open  up  the 
graver  Then  came  the  Tortoiae  out  of  the  grave,  and  aaid,  "O 
Leopard!  wonderfully  beautiful  thtnga  are  down  there  with  the  apirita; 
but  my  father  always  told  me,  'Don't  go,  leat  you  diet'" 

The  Leopard  aaid,  "The  Tortoiae  te  trying  to  get  ahead  of  me;" 
and  again  he  aaid  to  all  preaent,  "I  am  going  now,"  and  ao  down  into 
the  grave  he  went.  When  he  went  into  the  grave,  he  did  not  go 
mto  the  little  by*path  from  which  the  Tortoiae  came  back.  Then 
atood  Akulu  Ze,  the  oldest  aon  of  the  Leopard,  upon  the  grave,  and 
aaid,  "If  the  Leopard  himaelf  really  owna  theae  towna,  you  anawer  in 
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the  affirmative;"  but  they  all  kept  silence.  Again  hea'^kod  ilu  srrdncl 
time;  hut  all  remained  silent  still.  Then  he  said,  "  Does  the  1  urtojse 
own  these  towns,  indeed  ?"  and  they  all  replied,  "Yes,"  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  Thereupon  he  said,  "Open  up  the  grave!"  but  when 
they  opened  the  grave,  they  found  that  the  Leopard  had  died. 

Therefore  the  women  were  about  to  raise  a  chant  to  mourn  lor  ilic 
Leopard;  but  he  said,  "No,  the  Leopard  has  died  because  of  his 
own  foolishness,  the  Tortoise  owns  these  towns/* 

Thereupon  the  Tortoise  said,  "  Did  not  I  say  unto  you,  '  I  will  kiU 
the  Leopaid  yet,  and  that  before  very  long,  too'  ?  Have  you  seen  me 
do  it  mnr?*' 

IS.  THBBB  MBN  WBO  QUABXBUJBD  ABOUT  AH  BLBFHANT 

Onoe  ttpon  a  time  three  men  went  on  a  journey.  One  of  them  had 
■ome  food  cobked  in  a  leaf;  another  one,  a  roll  of  caanvB;  and  the 
third  one  had  a  dog  with  him.  Thua  they  were  joumeying  together 
along  the  road. 

Thereupon  aaid  the  man  who  had  some  food  cooked  in  a  leaf  to  the 
one  who  had  the  caMava-roU,  ''I  have  nothing  to  eat  with  my  food.*' 
Thus  aaid  alao  the  one  who  had  the  caaeava,  ''I  have  nothing  to  cat 
with  my  cassava."  Therefore  they  sat  down  together,  and  ate  the 
cooked  food  in  the  leaf  and  also  the  roll  of  cassava. 

When  they  had  finished  eating,  they  threw  away  the  leaf;  and  the 
dog  went  and  licked  off  the  leaf,  while  the  men  went  on  ahead.  Then 
said  the  owner  of  the  dog  to  the  others,  "My  dog  is  left  behind,  I  will 
go  back  after  it ; "  and  they  replied, "  Go  ahead ! "  So  he  went  back  to 
get  the  dog.  When  the  man  came  to  the  place,  lo,  and  behold !  the 
dog  was  eating  an  elephant.  Then  he  took  an  ivory  tusk,  and  with 
the  dog  returned  to  where  he  had  left  the  men ;  and  he  told  them,  "  My 
dog  found  a  dead  elephant."  Thereupon  they  said  to  him,  "The 
elephant  belongs  to  us."  But  he  said,  'No,  come  along  with  me,  and 
we  w\}\  settle  this  dispute  in  the  town!"    So  they  went  to  the  town. 

One  man  said,  "Were  it  not  that  I  brought  the  focni  cooked  in  a 
leaf,  you  never  would  have  found  the  elephant."  Another  one  said, 
"Were  it  not  that  1  brought  the  cassava-roll,  you  never  would  have 
found  the  elephant  "  The  owner  of  the  dog  said,  "1  myself  own  the 
elephant,  because  1  l)rought  the  dog." 

They  settled  the  dispute  as  loilow*?:  "The  owner  of  the  dog  gets  one 
half  of  the  elephant,  the  other  two  take  the  other  half." 

l6.     llii;   VOLNG  SiNAKK  AND  THE  YOUNG  FROG 

Once  upuii  a  time  it  came  to  pass  that  famine  came  ui)on  all  the 
animals  of  the  forest,  so  that  they  had  not  a  thing  to  cat.  Upon  a 
certain  day  the  young  Snake  and  tlic  young  Frog  were  playing  on  a 
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cleared  space  in  the  sand.  When  it  came  to  be  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  young  Snake  said,  "I  am  tired  of  play,  1  am  pning  home  now;** 
and  the  little  1  101;  it  jUt "Go  on  home!  We  wiii  meet  again  to- 
morrow."   Thus  thty  separated. 

When  the  young  Snake  came  into  the  house  of  his  mother,  he  said 
to  his  iuoLhcr,  I  am  hungry.**  Thereupon  the  mother  asked  hini, 
"Where  do  you  cunie  from?"  and  he  replied,  "I  come  froiii  pla\  ,  ihe 
young  Frog  and  I  have  been  playing  together."  Then  said  his 
mother  to  him,  "That  is  food  which  you  have  let  go  again.  Why,  son, 
don't  you  really  know,  those  are  the  very  things  for  which  we  hunt? 
Now,  you  do  like  this  when  you  and  he  are  playing  together  again: 
dien  you  just  catch  him  and  Bwallow  him.'* 

When  the  young  Frog  came  inta  the  house  of  his  mother  again,  his 
mother  aslced  him,  ''Where  do  you  come  from?*'  and  he  replied,  "I 
oome  fnim  play,  the  young  Snake  and  I  have  been  playing  together." 
Then  said  his  mother  to  htm,  "Are  you,  Indeed,  a  fool?  Don*t  yott 
reaUy  know  that  die  Snakes  hunt  for  us?  Don*t  you  go  there  again 
to-morrow!"  The  young  Frog  replied,  "I  will  not  go,  I  will  obey;" 
but  he  went  again  to  the  place  of  play. 

When  he  came  to  the  plaoe  of  play,  the  young  Snake  said  to  him, 
"Come,  let  us  play!"  but  the  young  Frog  said  to  him,  "The  instnic* 
tions  your  father  and  mother  gave  you,  the  same  kind  of  instructions 
dM  my  lather  and  mother  impart  to  me.   I  will  not  oome  there." 

Thus  was  the  young  Snake  outwitted,  for  he  intended  to  catch  the 
young  Frog. 

17.  THE  TO&TOISE  AND  THE  LEOPARD  AND  THE  PYTHON 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Leopard  came  to  the  Tortoise,  and  said  to 
her,  "Catch  the  Python  for  me!"  So  the  Tortoise  dug  a  pit  and 
covered  the  top.  Then  said  the  Python  also  to  the  Tortoise,  "Catch 
the  Leopard  for  me ! "    Therefore  the  Tortoise  felt  very  badly. 

When  the  Leopard  came  to  see  the  Tortoise,  the  Tortoise  said  to 
him,  "  Please  go  over  yonderl"  So,  as  the  Leopard  went  over  to  the 
pit,  he  fell  into  it. 

When  the  I  \  ilion  came  to  see  the  Tortoise,  the  Tortoise  said  to  her, 
"Please  ^o  over  yonder!"  and  as  the  Python  was  going  across  the  pit, 
she  lell  into  it. 

Thereupon  said  the  Tortoise  to  the  Pvthon  and  to  the  Leopard, 
"Yni!  are  Ixith  now  down  in  tlu-  |nt  :  beiile  this  affair  as  you  wish  to 
between  you."  Then  said  the  Leopard  to  the  Python,  "  I  have  imU  <  M 
caught  very  many  beasts  of  the  forest,  but  I  have  never  caught  a 
python.**  Thereupon  said  the  Pythuii  also  to  the  Leopard,  **I  have 
caught,  indeed,  many  beasts  of  the  forest,  but  have  I  ever  caught  you?" 
and  the  Leopard  replied,  "No."    They  spoke  after  this  fashion,  be- 
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cause  one  of  them  did  not  despise  the  other.  And  thereafter  they 
separated  as  friends. 

l8.  THE  DOG  AND  THB  PANGOLIN 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Dog  went  to  visit  the  Pangolin;  and  the 
Pangolin  said  to  him,  ''You  and  my  child  please  stay  here  and  crack 
these  gourd-seeds  for  me,  while  I  go  to  the  garden."  Thus  the  Dog 
and  the  child  were  left  together;  and  as  they  crackied  the  aeeds,  the 
Dog  cracked  them  open  and  put  the  kernels  into  a  basin,  but  the  chOd 
cracked  them  and  put  them  into  his  mouth.  Therefore  the  Dog  asked 
the  child,  "Why  do  you  do  after  this  fashion?  I  crack  the  seeds  and 
put  the  kernels  into  a  basin,  but  you  put  the  kernels  into  your  mouth.*' 
When  the  Dog  had  finished  speaking  in  this  way,  tlie  child  died. 

When  the  Dog  was  about  to  return  to  his  town,  the  woman  asked 
him,  "Of  what  did  the  chUd  die?"  So  the  Dog  said  to  her,  "I  asked 
him,  'Why  do  you  do  like  this:  while  I  am  cracking  the  seeds,  you  put 
them  into  your  mouth?' "  and  when  the  Dog  had  finished  relating  this 
tothe  woman,  the  woman  also  fell  down  and  died.  And  all  the  people, 
—  when  they  asked  the  Dog,  and  he  replied,  "I  asked  him,  'Why  do 
you  put  the  kernels  into  your  mouth?'  and  he  answered  the  people  in 
that  way,"  —  the  people  suddenly  died. 

Finally  the  sister  of  the  Dog  came;  and  she  asked  the  Dog,  "Of 
what  did  the  people  die?"  and  he  said,  "You  do  like  this:  you  crack 
the  gourd-seeds  and  unexpectedly  eat  the  kernels,  thus  did  the  child  die 
unexpectedly."    Thereupon  his  sister  also  fell  down  and  died. 

Therefore  said  the  Dog, "  If  it  is  after  this  fashion,  I  will  endure  living 
without  ever  speaking  to  people  again." 

Silent  with  that  silence  the  dog  remains  to  this  very  day. 

19.    THK  MAN  WHO  DIED  AND  LEFT  CHILDREN 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man  who  begat  three  sons.  When 
their  father  died ,  tho^-e  sons  were  left  poor  beggars.  Their  father  came 
and  appeared  to  them  by  night,  and  said,  "You  go  to-morrow  and  ait 
under  a  certain  butternut- tree." 

When  the  day  had  dawned,  they  aru  0  md  went  to  that  place,  and 
they  camped  there  one  nieht.  Then  said  their  father  unto  them,  "Of 
the  fruits  which  will  fall  1 1  om  this  tree,  the  one  which  falls  first  belongs 
to  the  okiest,  the  second  one  to  the  next  son,  and  the  last  one  will 
belong  to  the  one  born  last." 

When  the  fruits  lu  t^m  to  fall,  they  said  to  the  youngest  son,  '  Vou 
and  pick  it  up,  lur  you  are  the  smallest."  After  this  the  second 
son  picked  ui)  ihe  second  iruit,  and  later  the  oldest  one  picked  up  the 
one  which  icll  last. 

Thereupon  they  all  took  up  their  fruits  and  started  for  home.  But 
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as  they  were  goings  along  the  road,  Uu  (  Icirst  one  said,  "My  fruit  is  too 
heavy,  indeed,  I  will  open  it."  So  he  took  a  cutlass  and  split  the 
fruit  open,  so  all  the  riches  which  were  enclosed  in  the  fruit  went  to  the 
bush.  Therefore  he  howled  a  great  howl,  and  followed  after  his 
brothers,  and  said  unto  them,  "There  is  not  a  single  thing  in  these 
fruits."  Then  he  who  was  the  second  oldest,  he  also  split  open  the 
fruit ;  and  then  all  the  riches  that  were  in  the  fruit  went  to  the  bush. 

Thereui)on  the\  planned  together  to  deceive  their  vuur.gLbt  brother. 
Then  they  followed  him  in  haste,  because  they  thought  that  they 
would  catch  up  with  him  on  the  way,  and  they  would  then  say  unto 
him,  "Split  open  the  fruit,  there  is  nothing  in  it;"  but  instead  of  this, 
they  did  not  come  up  to  him  before  he  reached  town,  but  they  found 
him  already  seated  in  his  house. 

When  he  came  into  Us  houae,  however,  he  shut  the  door  and  fastened 
it  secuiely.  So  his  brothers  came  and  faised  their  voices,  and  said, 
"The  fruit  which  you  have,  there  is  not  a  thing  in  it."  After  that  he 
took  a  cutlass  and  split  the  fruit  open,  and  then  riches  of  all  sorts  came 
out  of  the  fruit,  which  filled  the  house  full. 

Thus  did  the  older  brotheiB  fail  to  obtain  riches,  because  they  were 
easily  tired  of  a  heavy  load:  therefore  they  again  begged  their  brother 
for  some  of  his  riches. 

20.  THB  BOY  AMD  THE  GIRL 

Onoe  Upon  a  time  a  sister  and  her  brother  went  fishing.  When  they 
leturaed  to  the  town,  they  found  that  their  mother  and  father  and 
all  the  other  people  had  moved  away.  Thus  they  were  left  alone  on  the 
site  of  the  deserted  village*  Then  said  the  brother  to  his  sister,  "  My 
hither  and  I  found  a  cave  in  the  rocks  over  yonder."  So  the  sister 
replied . "  Up,  and  let  us  go  and  live  therel"  So  they  went  there  to  live. 

While  they  were  living  in  that  place,  r  n  several  mornings  the  sister 
went  to  visit  the  traps;  and  lo,  and  behold !  she  found  a  dead  elephant 
in  the  middle  of  the  path.  Then  she  said,  "Is  there  any  other  person 
in  this  forest?"  And  as  she  was  listening,  there  was  a  man  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  forest.  Then  the  girl  called  out,  "Come,  let  us  cut 
up  tlus  elephant!"  But  the  man  said  to  the  girl,  "  It  is  not  you  who 
owns  this  elephant,  but  it  belongs  to  me."  But  the  girl  replied,  "No, 
indeed!  I  myself  own  this  elephant."  Thereupon  said  the  man,  "If 
you  talk  there  again,  1  will  kill  you."  So  the  girl,  in  turn,  said  to 
him.  "WTien  we  are  cuttini^  up  the  elephant,  may  I  make  up  a  plan?" 
And  he  replied,  "Yes,  make  your  plan."  Therefore  she  said,  "It  is 
fitting  that  you  should  cut  up  the  elephant,  hut  th  at  I  take  the  baskets 
full  of  meat  to  your  \'iUage."  He  replied,  "Yes, indeed,  you  take  the 
baskets  f!fll  of  meat  to  my  village." 

But  instead  ol  this  the  girl  carried  the  baskets  full  of  meat  to  the 
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cave  in  the  rocks,  where  she  and  her  brother  li\  od:  but  the  last  basket- 
ful she  carried  and  gave  to  the  wife  of  the  ni.in  with  whom  she  dis- 
puted about  the  elephani.  1  hcii  die  returned  in  haste,  and  entered 
the  cave  in  the  rocks,  where  she  and  her  brother  were  living. 

After  this  the  man  returned  to  his  viUage,  and  said  to  his  wife, 
"Come  and  wash  my  hands!"  His  wife  came  and  washed  his  hands; 
and  he  asked  her,  "Did  you  receive  the  elephant-meat  which  I  sent 
bidier?*'  And  tJie  f/Ht  replied,  "  I  have  seen  only  one  basketful, 
which  the  girl  brought."  To  this  he  replied,  "Do  yott  really  mean 
it?"  And  «he  refified,  "Certainly,  I  do!  Gmie  into  the  home  and 
look  for  yoursdf  1** 

Thereupon  said  the  husband,  "OodsMd  Ej6,  where  will  she  be 
going  to-morrofw?*'  The  girl  who  stole  the  elephant*ineat  had  that 
name;  and  she  said,  "I  will  go  to  the  garden  to-monow  for  plantains." 
Then  the  man  diang^  hiinstlf  into  a  laige  plantain-atalk.  When 
the  day  dawned,  Ondoliel6  Ej6  went  to  get  plantains  in  the  garden. 
She  soon  finished  taking  the  plantains  that  were  small,  but  she  left 
tfaeone  which  was  large-  Then  said  she  to  him,  "When  you  came  and 
changed  youndl  into  a  huge  plantain,  did  I  not  know  you?"  Then 
the  man  drove  her  away;  and  she  ssid,  "O  Edu  Akok,  Edu  Akokl" 
Then  the  brother  opened  the  rock  to  her.  Thus  he  and  she  together 
did  many  things  like  this. 

On  a  certain  day  this  man  went  to  Odime  Zezole,  and  asked  him, 
"How  can  I  kill  this  girl  ?"  And  Odime  Zezole  said  to  him,  "Go 
and  set  traps  in  the  place  where  she  will  go  in  the  rooming;  and  thus 
it  will  happen,  that  when  you  run  after  her,  she  will  be  caught  in  a 
trap."  Thereupon  the  man  asked,  "Ondofield  Ej6,  where  will  she 
be  going  to-morrow  ?"  She  replied,  "I  am  not  going  anywhere  to- 
morrow." Thus  it  happens  and  thus  it  goes,  when  you  have  killed 
an  animal,  do  you  not  first  partake  of  the  meat  thereof?  Listen, 
now,  as  I  am  eating  the  liver  of  the  elephant  at  this  very  time. 

Finally  this  man  grew  weary  of  pursuing  this  girl,  for  she  surpassed 
him  in  shrewdness, 

21.  THE  DUNCE  WHO  FOUND  OUT  DECEPTION 

Once  upon  a  time  a  dunce  went  out  to  set  traps;  and  when  he  visited 
the  traps,  he  found  a  red  antelope  caught,  st)  he  took  it  InMiic.  The 
I>c'ople,  however,  took  it  and  ate  it :  he  himself  did  not  eai  ul  ii,  because 
he  was  an  uninitiated  person.  Thus  he  killed  many  animals;  but 
they  said,  "You  are  not  able  to  eat  of  them,  for  you  are  an  uninitiated 
person." 

Upon  a  certain  day,  as  he  came  from  v  isiting'  the  traps,  his  brothers 
asked  him,  "Whence  do  you  come?"  and  he  replied,  "I  have  returned 
from  a  walk."    So  they  again  said,  "Why  do  you  answer  us  in  iliis 
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way?"  and  he  tdd  them,  ''I  can  IdU  all  of  these  animals,  but  I  myself 
do  not  eat  of  diem."  Thef«focetfaey8aidtohim,"Arewetoblamefor 
the  fact  that  you  are  not  initiated  ?" 

Again  the  boy  iveat  to  vtat  his  traps;  and  he  found  there  a  red 
aatdope  a  mouse-colored  one  (6kpwefC)^  and  a  dark  one  (mstii). 
Then  he  took  all  of  these  animals  out  of  the  traps  and  carried  them 
away,  and  hung  them  up  at  the  cross-roads,  but  he  himself  hid 
beside  the  path. 

People  that  passed  by  that  place,  when  they  saw  the  animals, 
said , ' '  Look  yonder  and  see !  An  dkpwefl  and  mvin  and  S6  are  hanging 
there!"  When  they  had  passed,  the  dunce  knew  which  one  was  the 
S6  antelope.   After  that  he  took  the  game  and  went  to  town. 

When  he  arrived  in  town,  he  said  to  his  brothers,  "The  dunce  now 
knows  the  animal  which  you  call  5d.'*  Therefore  he  took  only  the 
SS  aod  gave  it  to  them,  but  he  himself  took  the  other  two  antelopes 
and  went  to  his  mother's  house.  After  this  said  his  brothers  to  him, 
"We  perceive  now  that  this  dunce  knows  the  So  antelope;  and  he 
replied,  "Yes,  indeed,  1  do  know  the  Sd  antelope  now." 

[22.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  HUNGRY  ELEPHANT 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  Elephant;  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"I  am  verv  hunj?ry."  Therefore  he  walked  in  a  path  ct  ihe  forest, 
and  he  found  a  bamboo-palm  standing  in  a  swamp.  He  therefore  went 
in  iiaste  and  broke  down  the  palm,  and  he  found  in  it  a  tender  bud 
of  the  palm-leaves.  But  wlien  he  took  out  the  bud  of  tlie  palm,  it 
fell  into  the  water.  Therefore  he  hunted  and  hunted  for  it,  but  could 
not  find  it;  for  he  had  riled  up  the  water,  and  it  blinded  his  eyes. 
Then  a  Frog  began  to  talk,  an  i  said,  "Listen!"  The  Elephant  did 
not  litar,  however,  bui  hunted  all  ilic  more.  Thereupon  the  Frog 
spoke  again,  and  said,  "Listen!"  Therefore  the  Elephant  stood 
perfectly  still.  Thereupon  the  water  became  clear  again,  so  that  he 
found  the  palm-bud  and  ate  it. 

23.  THB  SON-IN-LAW  AMD  BIS  PATHBR-IN-LAW 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  man  and  his  father-in-law  arose  and 
said,  "Let  118  go  and  kill  porcupines  at  the  akam-tree!"  When  they 
had  come  to  the  akam*tree,  they  set  up  their  nets.  Then  said  the 
father-in-law  to  the  son-in-law,  "You  go  and  return  hither,  and  I  will 
lay  in  wait  here.*'  So  the  son-in-law  went  and  returned  again;  and 
a  porcupine  came  and  ran  into  the  net,  and  the  father-in-law  caught 
It.  At  that  time  has  belt  became  unfastened,  and  he  called  out, 
"Ah,  my  son-in-law  1 1  have  two  things  here  to  look  after."  And  the 
son-in-law  replied.  "Let  one  of  them  go."  So  he  released  the  porcu- 
pine, and  fastened  his  belt  again. 
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After  this  the  son-in-law  said  to  his  father-in-law,  "  You  go  and  drive 
the  game  hither,  while  I  lay  in  wait  here."  When  he  drove,  a  porcu- 
pine  ran  into  the  net,  and  the  son-in-law  caught  it,  but  the  string 
around  his  loin-cloth  became  loose.  So  he  said  to  his  father-in-law, 
"Here  I  hold  two  things."  So  the  father-in-law  replied,  "Let  one  of 
them  go ! "  and  he  let  go  of  the  cloth ,  but  held  fast  to  the  porcupine. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  the  aon-in-law  aurpaased  his  fiettber-ui-law  in 
shrewdness. 

24.    THE  TORTOISE  WHO  WAITED  FOR  TOADSTOOLS 

Once  u[>on  a  time  there  lived  a  Tortoise;  and  one  day  he  saw  many 
toadstools  on  a  log:  so  he  said,  "I  shall  lu  t  leave  this  place  very  soon, 
not  until  these  toadstools  are  all  tinishcd."  Just  about  the  time  he 
said  this,  some  men  said,  "Let  us  go  a-hunting!"  So  the  men 
went  on  a  hum,  and  the  dogs  started  up  a  red  antelope.  So  they 
followed  tlie  antelope,  and  it  came  to  the  place  where  the  Tortoise  was. 
Then  said  the  Antelope  to  the  Tortoise,  "They  are  following  me;'* 
but  the  Tortoise  said,  "I  wiU  never  leave  this  place  until  all  these 
toadstools  are  finished.'*  Thereupon  said  the  Antelope,  "Will  you 
please  protect  me,  lest  the  men  come  and  IdU  both  me  and  you!" 
So  the  Tortoise  said,  "If  that  is  the  case,  there  Is  nothing  for  me  to 
do  but  to  go;  not,  however,  to-day,  but  to-morrow/*  After  that  the 
Antdope  said  to  him  again,  "Go  now!"  but  the  Tortoise  said,  "No!" 

So  the  Antelope  left  the  Tortoise  where  she  had  found  him,  but 
she  herself  ran  away.  Soon  after  this  the  dogs  came  along  and  picked 
up  the  Tortoise;  and  when  the  men  came,  they  themsdives  took  the 
Tortoise  and  brought  him  home  to  their  village. 

KAMsauif ,  Wan  AfBicA. 
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NEGRO  TALES  FROM  GEORGIA  - 

(Tte  foQowing  talcs  wm  ooUectod  by  Mn.  E.  M.  Backus  and  by 
Mfm.  Etbd  Hattoa  Leitner  at  Gn>v<etown,  Columbia  County,  Georgia. 
Those  collected  by  Mrs.  Backus  are  signed  E.  M.  B.;  those  collected 
by  Mfs.  Leitner,  E.  H.  L.~Ed.] 

I.  VBBN  SUft  BABBIT  SAW  BBBB  D0G*8  MOUTH  90  BBBK  DOG  CAN 

WHISTLE 

In  the  ole  times,  wlicn  Brer  Dog  a  roaming  through  the  woods,  he 
come  up  with  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  Dog  do.  Brer  Rabbit  he  set  on  the 
sand  just  apwiiistiing,  and  a*picking  of  the  banjo. 

Now,  in  tliem  times  Brer  Rabbit  was  a  masler*hand  with  the  banjo. 
These  yer  hard  times  'pears  like  Brer  Rabbit  done  foiget  how  to 
wiustle,  and  you  don'  hear  him  pick  the  banjo  no  more;  but  in  tlie 
ole  times  Brer  Rabbit  lie  whistle,  and  frolic,  and  frolic  and  whistle* 
fraan  moniing  twell  night. 

Well,  Brer  Dog  he  mighty  envious  of  Brer  Rabbit,  'case  Brer 
Dog  he  can't  whistle,  and  he  can't  sing,  Brer  Dog  can't.  Brer  Dog 
he  think  he  give  anything  in  reason  if  he  could  whistle  like  Brer 
Rabbit,  so  Brer  Dog  he  beg  Brer  Rabbit  to  learn  hisself  to  wliistle. 

Now,  Brer  Dog  he  called  the  most  reliable  man  in  the  county;  and 
he  have  some  standing,  Brer  Dog  do;  and  he  have  right  smart  of 
sense,  Brer  Dog  have ;  but  bless  you,  Sah,  Brer  Dog  he  can't  conjure 
*kmgBtde  that  Ole  Brer  Rabbit,  that  he  can't. 

Well,  when  Brer  Dog  beg  Brer  Rabbit  will  he  learn  hisself  to  whistle. 
Brer  Rabbit  he  say,  "Brer  Dog^,  your  mouth  ain'  shape  for  whistling." 
Brer  Rabbit  he  say,  "Name  nf  i^nndness.  Brer  Dog,  how  come  you 
studying  'bout  whi-'lini^  v.iili  iliat  mouth?  Now,  Brer  Dog,  you 
just  watch  my  inoLiili  and  try  youself;"  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  just 
corner  up  his  mouth  and  whistle  to  boat  all. 

Brer  Dog  he  try  his  best  to  corner  up  his  mouth  like  Brer  Rabbit; 
but  he  can't  do  it.  Brer  Dog  can't.  But  the  more  Brer  Dog  watch 
Brer  Rabbit  whistle,  the  more  en^  imi;.  Brer  Dog  get  to  whi^^tle  hisself. 

Now,  Brer  Dog  he  know  how  Brer  Rabbit  are  a  doctor;  so  Brer  Dog 
he  ax  Brer  Rabbit  can  he  fix  his  mouth  so  he  can  whistle? 

Brer  Rabbit,  he  'low  as  huw  he  might  fix  Brer  Dog's  mouth  so  he 
can  will- tie  just  tolerable,  but  Brer  Rabbit  he  'low  how  lie  have  to 
&aw  the  corners  of  Brer  Dog  s  nu>uth  right  smart;  and  he  'low,  Brer 
Rabbit  do,  how  "it  be  mighty  worrysome  for  Brer  Dog." 

Now,  Brer  Dog,  he  that  envious  to  whistle  like  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer 
Dog  he  'ciare  he  ieL  Brer  Rabbit  saw  his  moutli. 
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Brer  Rabbit  he  say  as  how  he  don*  want  deceive  Brer  Dog;  and 
he  say,  Brer  Rabbit  do,  as  how  he  ain'  gwine  promise  to  make  l^.rcr 
Dog  whistle  more  same  as  hisself,  but  he  say  he  "make  Brer  Dog 
whistle  tolerable." 

So  Brer  Rabbit  he  get  his  saw,  and  he  saw  a  slit  in  the  corners  Brer 
Dog's  mouth.  It  nateraly  jn^i  ingh  'bout  kill  Ule  Brer  Dog;  but 
Brer  Dog  he  are  a  thorough-gwme  man,  and  what  Brer  Dog  say  he 
gwitu  do,  he  gwine  do,  he  sure  is. 

S( )  Brer  Dog  he  just  hold  hisself  together,  and  let  Brer  Rabbit  saw 
his  mouth. 

Now,  Brer  Rabbit  he  know  in  his  own  mind  Brer  Dog  ain*  gwine 
whistle  sure  *nough,  but  Brer  Rabbit  he  dun'  know  just  wli  u  Iker 
Dog  gwine  say  ;  so  when  Brer  Rabbit  get  through  a-sawu;g  of  Brer 
Dog's  mouth,  Brer  Rabbit  he  say,  "Now  try  if  you  can  whistle!" 
Brer  Dog  he  open  his  mouth,  and  he  try  to  whistle;  and  he  say,  *'  Bow, 
wow,  wow!"    Brer  Dog  do  say  that  for  a  fact. 

Well,  when  Brer  Rabbit  hear  Brer  Dog  whistle  that  yer  way,  Brer 
Rabbit  he  tbat  tCBred  he  jiut  tura  and  fly  for  home;  but  Brer  Dog 
he  that  mad,  when  he  hean  hiaaelf  whittfe  that  yer  way,  he  say  he 
gwine  finish  Ole  Brer  Rabbit:  so  Brer  Dog  he  put  out  after  Brer 
Rabbit  just  a-hollering,  "Bow  wow,  bow  wow,  bow  wow!'* 

Now,  in  them  times,  Brer  Rabbit  he  have  a  long  bushy  tail.  Brer 
Rabbit  he  mighty  proud  of  his  tail  in  the  ole  times. 

Well,  Brer  Rabbit  he  do  his  best,  and  he  just  bum  the  wind  through 
the  woods;  but  Brer  Dog  he  just  gwine  on  the  jump,  "Bow  wow, 
bow  wow!" 

Presendy  Brer  Dog  he  see  Bier  Rabbit,  and  he  think  he  got  him; 
and  Brer  Dog  he  open  his  mouth  and  jump  for  Brer  Rabbit,  and 
Brer  Dog  he  just  Ute  Brer  Rabbit's  fine  tail  plum  off. 

That  how  come  Brer  Rabbit  have  such  litde  no  count  tail  these 
3rer  times;  and  Brer  Dog  he  that  mad  with  ole  Brer  Rabbit  'case  he 
saw  his  mouth,  when  he  run  Brer  Rabbit  through  the  woods,  he  still 
holler,  "Bow  wow,  bow  wowl"  and  you  take  noticement  how,  when 
Brer  Rabbit  hear  Brer  Dog  say  that,  Brer  Rabbit  he  just  pick  up  his 
foots  and  fly,  'case  Brer  Rabbit  done  disremember  how  he  done  tew 
Brer  Dog's  mouth. 

£.  M.  B. 

2.   BRO'  RABBIT  AN'  DE  WATER-MILLIONS 

Bro*  Rabbit  an'  Bro'  Coon  dey  go  inter  cohoot  fuh  ter  plant  dey 
crap  tergedder  an'  fuh  ter  stan'  by  one  annudder  ef  trubblc  cum  erlong. 
One  day  dey  wus  wurkin'  in  dey  water-million  patch,  en  dey  bofe 
see  Colonel  Tiger  come  er  creepin'  roun'  de  fence,  lookin'  hungr>'^ 
emough  fuh  ter  eat  dem  bofe.   Bro'  Coon  he  goes  back  on  Bro'  Rabbit, 
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en  climb  up  er  tree,  an  lefe  he  fren  fuh  ter  face  trubble  by  hesef. 
Bro'  Rabbit  carnt  climb,  an'  he  so  scard  dat  he  teel  rattle;  but  he 
grab  he  spade  an*  meek  haste  an'  dig  two  holes,  an'  bury  two  uf  he 
biggest  water-millions  in  dem,  kivcr  em  wif  yearih,  an'  pat  dem 
smoove  wid  he  spade:  he  wurk  so  hard  dat  by  de  time  Colonel  Tiger 
git  ter  de  gate,  he  is  dun  got  annudder  hole  dug  most  deep  emui  iuh 
one  more. 

Colonel  Tiger  stan'  dar  —  in  he  fine  stripe  suit  —  watchin'  htm,  an' 
he  mity  curious,  Colonel  Tiger  am:  when  he  see  dent  two  I'/ni/'s  dar^ 
an  Bro  Rabbit  a-makin  one  more,  he  done  knoi,.'  what  ter  thmk. 

So  finely  he  talk  out,  an'  ax  lum.  "Bro'  Rabbit,"  he  ax,  "what's 
dat  yo  is  doin'  dar?"  Bro'  Rabbit  he  mity  scared,  but  he  hold  he 
heart  bold,  an'  he  meek  answer  out  loud  an'  brash  like  he  wus  mad. 
"I  is  buryin*  difoUU  what  I  is  dun  kilt,'*  he  say,  slappin'  de  grabes  wid 
he  tpade.  "Dat  Bfo'  Lion,  dat  Bro'  Bear;  an'  I'se  got  er  Coon  treed 
dar  what  I'ae  dun  cuagered,  but  I  ain't  Idlt  Mm  yit.  Who  Is  yon 
azin'  me  questions,  anyhow?  I  ain't  got  time  ter  turn  roun'  ter  look 
at  yer;  but  yer  is  so  btasfa,  ef  yer*!!  wait  'twell  I  gits  fru,  I'll  cum  out 
dar  an'  omger  yo'  an'  kill  yo  too,  'case  I  wants  free  mote  fools  fuh 
ter  finish  out  dis  row." 

Cokxid  Tiger  wus  dat  scared,  he  jes  hum  de  wind,  gjttin'  erway 
Irum  dat  daagus-talldn'  man. 

Atter  he  gone^  Bro*  Coon  he  cum  down  he  tree,  en  nedc  er  greol 
mimiioH  ober  Bio'  Rabbit;  but  Bro'  Rabbit  he  say,  "I  done  want 
none  er  yer  talk;  yo  ain't  no  true  fren',  en  done  keep  ter  de  'greemint, 
so  I'se  gwine  ter  vide  de  crap  an'  break  up." 

Bro'  Coon  he  say,  "How  yo  gwineter  vide?"  An'  Bro'  Rabbit  he 
meek  answer,  en  say,  "You  is  de  biggest  Bro'  Coon,  so  yo  Idn  teck  all 
dat  yer  kin  tote  erway.  I  is  de  littlest,  so  I'se  got  ter  teck  what  is 
MtiM."  Bro'  Coon  kin  jes  lif  one  ketle  water-nnttum  wif  er  rotten 
end;  an'  wid  dat  he  hafter  go  —  'case  Bro'  Rabbit  talk  so  big,  he  was 
scaid  of  him,  ennyhow,  en  glad  fuh  ter  git  erway* 

E.  H.  L. 

3.  bro'  fox  ax'  de  foolish  jay-bird 

One  day  Bro'  Fox  bin  eatin'  sum  Turkey,  an'  he  git  er  bone  stuck  in 

he  tooft  (tooth)  what  meek  it  mighty  hot,  an*  achey.  Hit  hurt  so 
bad  he  carnt  eat  nufhn  fur  four  days,  so  he  go  ter  Mr.  Jay-bird  an' 
ax  him  fur  ter  pull  de  piece  oh  bone  out.  Mr.  Jay-bird  ergrce  fur 
ter  pull  hit  out;  but  de  Jay-bird  wu«  TTiirhty  cute  an  sceamy  bird, 
he  wus  jealous  uf  Mr.  Mockin'-bird,  'case  he  wus  de  finest  sing»^r,  an' 
he  hate  him  Va-(  he  mock  him.  He  meek  er  plan  in  he  mine  lur  ter 
get  Bro*  Fox  ler  kill  Mr.  Morkin'-bird,  an'  all  he  fambly  so  he  ergree 
fur  ter  pull  out  de  piece  ob  bone;  but  he  meek  Bro'  Fox  wait  er  long 
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time  fust,  whilst  he  tell  him  how  dangous  hit  wus  ter  chaw  big  bones; 
den  when  Bro'  Fox  git  mighty  impashunt,  he  hop  on  he  jaw,  an'  peck 
de  piece  ob  bone  out  he  tooft.   Bro'  Fox  mighty  releabed. 

''Dere  Bro'  FokI*'  ht  say.  "dat  all  right.  Nofw  I'se  guyen  ter  gib 
yo*  iome  good  advke:  you  eat  UtiU  bones  atter  Sib,  If  ycr  has  cr 
mine  ter,  jest  es  soon  es  hit  git  dark,  I'se  guyen  ter  show  yer  whar 
Mr.  Moddn*-biid  an'  he  hole  fambly  roost,  an*  den  yer  kin  ootdi  'im, 
an*  taste  meat  what  am  sweet'* 

An'  wid  dat  he  argufy  'bout  liow  good  bird-bones  taste,  'twd  Bro' 
FoK  mouf  lest  water;  den  he  ax,  "Yer  feds  er  heap  better,  doan  yer, 
Bro'  Fox?"  an*  Bro*  Fox  he  say,  sorter  anxus-Uke,  "I'se  'fraid  yo* 
is  dun  lef  er  leetle  piecse  ob  dat  bone  in  dar  yit.  I  wish  yo'  wuld  jest 
step  in  eigin  an*  look,  Bro'  Jay-bird.'* 

Den,  when  Mr.  Jay-bird  hop  on  he  jaw,  fur  ter  look  in  he  tooft,  Bro' 
Fox  snap  he  mouf  too  an'  ootch  him,  an'  meek  remarkt,  fru  he  teetf, 
"Yes,  Mr.  Jay-bird,  I  does  feel  er  heap  better;  I  feels  so  much  better 
dat  I  is  hongry,  an*  yer  dun  telt  me  so  much  erbout  de  fine  flabor  ob 
de  leetle  bones,  dat  I  camt  wait  twd  night  cum,  fur  ter  try  dem!" 

An*  wid  dat  he  chaw  him  up,  an'  say  de  flabor  were  berry  fine  in- 
deedy. 

When  yer  ba'rgins  wif  sr  rascal  fer  ier  harm  yer  frmSf  yo  beUer  meek 
9kof€  ya*iiina  saSt  ^ace  yos^  erf  are  ytf  bergins  Ier  meek  yer  ertjreemiinL 

C  H.  L. 

4.  WHEN  BRER  RABBIT  HELP  BRER  TERAPIN 

In  the  old  days  Brer  Wolf  he  have  a  mighty  grudge  against  Brer 
Terapin,  Brer  Wolf  do;  and  one  day  Brer  Wolf  come  up  with  old  Brer 
Terapin  in  the  wood*: ;  and  he  say.  Brer  Wolf  do,  how  he  just  going  to 

make  a  end  of  Old  Brer  Terapin. 

But  Brer  Terapin  he  just  draw  in  his  foots  and  shut  the  door;  and 
he  draw  in  his  arms  and  shut  the  door;  and  then  if  the  old  man 
don'  Ijixiaciously  draw  in  his  head  and  shut  the  door  right  in  Brer 

Wolfs  face. 

That  make  olc  Brcr  Wolf  mighty  angn%  sure  it  naterly  do;  but  he 
bound  he  ain'  going  to  be  outdone  that  way,  and  he  study  'bout 
how  he  going  smash  Brer  ierapin's  li^ui^e  in;  but  there  ain'  no  rock 
there,  and  he  feared  to  leaAe  the  ole  man,  'ca^o  ho  know  direckly  he 
leave  him  the  ole  chap  going  open  the  doors  ol  his  house  and  tote 
hisst  li  otY. 

Wdl,  while  Brer  Wolf  study  'bout  it,  here  come  Brcr  Rabbit;  but 
he  make  Hke  he  don'  sec  Brer  Wolf,  'case  they  ain'  the  bestest  of 
friends  in  them  days,  Brer  Wolf  and  Brer  Rabbit  ain  ,  no,  that  they 
ain'. 

But  Brer  Woit  iic  caii  out,  he  do,  "O  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  i^abbit, 
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come  here!"  So  Brer  Rabbit  he  draw  up,  and  he  see  Old  Rrcr  Tera- 
pin's  house  with  the  doors  all  shut;  and  he  say,  "Morning;,  Brer 
Terapin!"  but  Rrer  Terapin  never  crack  his  door;  so  Brer  Wolf 
^y,  he  do,  "Brer  Rabbit,  you  stay  here  and  watch  the  ole  man,  while 
I  go  and  fetch  a  rock  to  smash  his  house!"  and  Brer  Wolf  he  take 
hiaself  off. 

Directly  Brer  Wolf  gone,  ole  Brer  Terapin  he  open  hi^  door  and 
peak  out.  Now,  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Tarapin  was  the  best  friends 
in  the  ole  time;  and  Brer  Rabbit,  he  ,  he  do,  "Now,  Brer  Terapin, 
Brer  Wolf  done  gone  for  to  tote  a  rock  to  smash  your  house;"  and 
Brer  Terapin  say  he  goinL:  move  on. 

Then  Brer  Rabbii  knnw  il  Brer  Wolf  come  1  ku  k  and  find  he  let 
Brer  Terapin  make  ofi  with  his  house,  Brtr  Uult  going  lauU  hisself; 
and  Brer  Wolf  are  a  strong  man,  and  he  are  a  bad  man;  and  poor  old 
liicr  Rabbit  he  take  his  hindermost  hand  and  he  scratch  his  head,  and 
dip  off  right  smart.    Brer  Rabbit  was  a  peart  man  them  days. 

Directly  he  come  up  with  old  Sis  Cow,  and  he  say,  "Howdy,  Sis 
Cow?  Is  you  got  a  tick  you  could  lend  out  to  your  friends?"  and  he 
take  a  tick  and  tole  it  tuick,  and  put  it  on  the  lock  just  whm  Brer 
Tempin  was. 

Pkcseatly  here  oome  Brer  Wdf  badc»  totin*  a  big  rock;  and  lie 
see  Brer  Rabbit  just  tearing  his  hair  and  famng  his  hands,  and 
crying,  "Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  I*8e  feared  of  my  power,  Tse  feared 
of  my  power!**  but  Brer  Wolf  he  say,  "Where  M  man  Terapin  gone 
with  his  house?  I  done  told  you  to  watch."  But  Brer  Rabbit  he 
only  cry  the  more,  and  he  say,  "That  what  I  done  tell  you,  don't  you 
see  what  my  power  done  done?  There  all  what  left  of  poor  ole  Brer 
Tefapin  right  there.**  And  Brer  Rabbit  he  look  that  sorrowful-like, 
he  near  IxNit  broke  down,  and  he  point  to  the  cow-tide. 

But  Brer  Wolf  he  done  live  on  the  plantation  with  Brer  Rabbit  many 
a  day;  and  Brer  Wolf  he  say,  "  Quit  your  fooling,  ole  man.  You  done 
turn  Brer  Terapin  loose,  and  I  just  going  to  use  this  yer  rock  to  smash 
your  head."  Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  make  haste  to  make  out  to  Brer 
Wolf  bow  that  little  chap  surely  are  all  what's  left  of  poor  old  Brer 
Terapin. 

And  Brer  Rabbit  he  make  out  how  the  power  are  in  his  left  eye  to 
make  a, big  man  perish  away;  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  *low  how  he  just 
happen  to  strike  his  left  eye  on  his  old  friend  Brer  Terapin,  and  directly 
he  get  smaller  and  smaller,  twell  that  all  there  be  left  of  the  poor  old 
man.  When  Brer  Rabbit  say  that,  he  turn  and  cut  his  left  eye  sharp 
at  Brer  Wolf,  Brer  Rabbit  do. 

Brer  Wolf  he  just  look  onc^  on  the  little  tick,  and  he  say,  "Don* 
look  at  me,  Brer  Rabbit!  Don*  look  at  me!"  and  Brer  Wolf  hestrilce 
out,  and  he  just  burn  the  wind  for  the  woods. 


V 
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Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  clip  it  off  down  the  road  twell  he  come  uj) 
with  old  Brer  Terapin;  and  they  strike  a  fire,  and  make  a  good  pot 
of  coffee,  and  talk  it  over. 

E.  M.  B. 

5.  WHBN  BUS  *F0S9UM  ATTEND  WfSS  FOX'S  HOUSB-PAftTY 

Once  long  before  the  war,  when  tiuic.^  was  good,  Miss  Fox  she  set 
out  for  to  give  a  house-party,  Miss  Fox  did. 

And  Miss  Fox  she  'low  she  ain'  going  invite  the  lastcst  person  to  her 
house-party  'cepting  the  quality;  and  when  Brer  Fox  he  just  mention 
Brer  'Possum's  name.  Miss  Fox  she  rare  and  charge,  Miss  Fox  do. 
She  give  it  to  Brer  Fox,  and  she  'low  liow  ahe  do&'invite  no  poor  white 
trash  to  her  house-party;  and  she  *low,  Miss  Fox  do,  how  Brer  Fox 
most  set  \ih  ntind  on  giving  a  tacky  party. 

Brer  Fox  he  'low  how  Brer  'FOstum  ain*  no  poor  white  trash;  but 
Miss  Fox  she  'dare  Brer  'Possum  ain'  no  moie  than  a  half<«trainer, 
and  so  Miss  Fox  she  don'  invite  Brer  'Possum  to  her  house-party. 

WeU,  Brer  'Poesum  he  feel  mighty  broke  up  when  he  hear  all  the  other 
creeters  talking  about  the  house-party,  'case  Brer  'Possum  he  have 
plenty  money.  Brer  'Possum  are  a  mighty  shifty  man,  and  always 
have  plenty  money. 

Well,  Brer  'Possum  he  tell  Brer  Rabbit  how  he  feel 'bout  Miss  Fox 
house-party;  and  he  ax  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  'Possum  do,  why  he  don' 
be  invited. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  'low  it  all  because  Brer  'Possum  don'  hold  up  hia 
head  and  wear  store  clothes;  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  advise  Brer  'Possum 
to  order  hisself  some  real  quality  clothes,  and  a  chum  hat,  and  go  to 
Miss  Fox  house-party;  and  he  'low,  Brer  Rabbit  do,  how  they  won't 
know  Brer  'Possum,  and  mistake  hisself  sure  for  some  man  fiom  the 
dty. 

So  ole  Brer  Toosum  he  got  plenty  money,  and  he  go  to  the  dty. 
Brer  'Possum  do;  and  he  order  just  a  quality  suit  of  clothes.  Brer 
'Possum  do;  and  he  go  to  the  barber,  and  get  hisself  shaved,  and  his 
hair  cut,  and  he  present  hisself  at  Miss  Fox  house-party. 

Well,  you  may  be  sure  Brer  'Possum  he  receive  flattering  attention, 
he  surely  did;  and  the  last  one  of  the  people  asking,  "WTio  that  fine 
gentleman?"  "WTio  that  citv  ^;^entlcman "Who  that  stinguished- 
lookinc:  gentleman?"  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  make  hisself  forward  to 
introduce  Brer  'Possum  right  and  left,  "My  friend  Mr.  Potsum  from 
Augusta!"  That  ok]  Ri  rr  Rabbit  he  done  say  "Potsum,"  'case  endur- 
ing thev  tiii(]  l.im  Mill,  tluit  old  Brer  Rabbit  he  going  swear  and  kiss 
the  book  he  done  say  ix>ssum,  all  the  time.  That  just  exactly  what 
that  old  man  Rabbit  going  to  do. 

But,  Lord  bless  you  I  they  aU  that  taken  up  with  the  ^e  gentleman. 
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they  don'  spidcm  hiMelf;  and  hepawa  miglity  praudfol  cvaung,  Bicr 
"ypflwiin  do* 

But  when  it  come  retiring-tiiiie,  and  die  gentfemans  all  get  their 
candles,  and  'scorted  to  their  rooms^  Bier  'Possum  he  look  at  the 
white  bed,  and  he  look  all  'bout  the  room,  and  he  feel  powerful  un* 
comfortable,  Brer  Toemm  do,  'case  Bier  'Possum  he  never  sleep  in  a 
bed  in  all  his  bora  days.   Brer  'Possum  he  just  can't  sleep  in  a  bed. 

The  poor  old  man  he  walk  round  the  room,  and  round  the  room, 
twell  the  house  get  asleep;  and  he  take  off  all  his  fine  clothes,  and  he 
open  the  door  softly,  and  step  out  all  to  hisself,  he  powerful  tired;  and 
he  just  climb  a  tree  what  stand  by  the  porch,  and  hang  hisself  off 
by  hi=;  t:iil  and  fall  asleep. 

In  the  mnrninp.  when  Miss  Fox  get  up  ariH  o[)cn  the  door,  she  see 
Brer  'Possum  hanging  from  the  limb.  She  that  astonished  she  can't 
believe  her  eyes;  but  Miss  Fox  know  a  fine  fat  'possum  when  she  see 
him,  she  surely  do. 

Well,  Miss  Fox  she  cotch  hold  of  Brer  'Possum  and  kill  him,  and 
dress  him,  and  serse  him  up  on  the  breakfast-table;  and  the  puests 
they  compHiiieiit  Miss  Fox  oii  Ik  r  fine  'Possum  breakfast;  but  when 
they  go  call  the  fine  gentleman  irom  the  City,  they  just  find  hi.^  fine 
clothes,  but  tht'\  never  suspicion  where  he  done  gone,  twell  many  day 
after,  when  old  Brer  Kabbit  he  done  let  the  secret  out. 

E»  M*  B« 

6.  HOW  BSBR  vox  DBRAli  HB  BAT  BKSR  *F08SUlf 

In  the  old  times  Brer  'Possum  he  have  a  long,  wide,  bushy  tail  like 
Brer  Fox.  Wdl,  one  day  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox  get  a  mighty 
hofiein*  to  set  er  tooth  in  some  fresh  meat,  and  they  both  start  off  for 
to  find  acmie,  and  directly  they  find  Bier  'Poesum  up  a  black  gum- 
liee* 

Now,  in  them  timee  Brer  RabUt  he  can  dsmb  well  as  any  other  of 
the  creatufes,  'case  he  has  sharp  daws  like  a  cat;  and  he  don't  set 
doim  to  nobody  on  dimbuig.  Brer  Rabbit  don't.  So  when  they  find 
Brer  'Possum  way  up  in  the  top  of  the  gum*tree,  Brer  Rabbit  be  jest 
dirnb  up  after  Brer  'Possum,  Bier  Rabbit  do;  and  jest  before  he 
leadk  him«Brer  'Fossnm  he  wind  his  tail  on  the  !imb»  an'  hang  wid  he 
hade  down,  an'  swhug  hisself  out. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  standing  on  the  limb;  an'  he  reach  out,  and  he 
grab  Brer  'Possum's  taU  nigh  the  stump,  Brer  Rabbit  do;  and  Brer 
'Possum  he  swing  hisself  out,  and  try  to  reach  another  limb  with  he 
hand;  and  every  time  Brer  'Possum  swing  out,  Brer  Rabbit's  hand 
dip  a  little  on  Brer  'Possum's  tail ;  and  next  time  Brer  'Possum  swing 
and  reach  out,  Brer  Ral  1  it  he  hand  slip  a  little  more,  twell  Brer  Rabbit 
he  done  skin  the  whole  of  Brer  'Possum's  tail;  an'  Brer  'Possum  fall 
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to  the  g^rouiid,  where  Brer  Fox  done  wait  for  him,  and  Brer  Fordone 
kotch  him  and  kill  him;  but  since  that  day  Brer  'Possum  he  never 
have  no  hair  on  his  tail.  Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  oome  dcmOf  Brer 
Rabbit  did,  and  they  study  hov's  der  bestest  and  eoonest  way  to  cook 

Brer  'Possum,  *case  dey  both      er  droolin'  for  some  fresh  meat. 

Brer  Fox  he  say  "he  take  Brer  'Possum  home  and  cook  him,"  and 
he  invite  Brer  Rabbit  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  Brer  Rabbit 
agrees  to  that,  so  Brer  Fox  he  takes  Brer  'Possum  home  and  he  fly 
round  to  heat  all,  Brer  Fox  do;  and  he  i^et--  some  nirr  fat  bacoa  and 
yanis,  and  he  just  cooks  dat  'Pos=!hii       hnt  and  brown. 

Then  I^rer  Fox  he  get  iniL;hty  tired,  and  he  say,  "I  'clare,  i  plum 
too  tired  out  to  eat.  I  tlon  t  know  if  I  bett*  r  cnt  that  'Possum  now, 
and  go  to  sleep  and  dream  about  him,  or  wheiher  1  better  go  to  sleep 
and  dream  about  him  first,  and  then  wake  up  and  eat  him;"  and  he 
lay  down  on  the  bed  to  study  a  minute,  and  first  thing  Brw  Fox 
knowed  he  fast  asleep. 

Directly  here  come  Brer  Rabbit,  he  knock  on  the  d(X)r,  but  he  ain't 
get  no  answer;  but  he  smell  dat  'Po^um,  and  the  bacon  and  the 
yams,  and  the  sage,  ami  lie  most  'stracted  to  set  he  tooth  in  it.  He 
ciK  k  ihc  door  softly,  and  he  find  Jlrer  Fox  fast  asleep  on  the  bed, 
aa'  I  he  nice  dinner  all  smoking  hot  on  the  table. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  just  draw  up  and  set  to,  Brer  Rabbit  do.  He  eat 
one  hind-leg;  and  it  so  fine,  he  say  to  hisself  he  bound  ter  try  er  fore- 
leg, and  then  Brer  Rabbit  *low  he  bound  ter  try  the  other  hind-leg. 

Well,  sar,  dat  <^d  man  Rabbit  he  aet  there  and  eat  twell  the  lastest 
mouthful  of  that  'Ponum  done  gone. 

Then  he  just  turn  to  woaderin',  Bier  Rabbit  did«  what  Bfcr  Pok 
gwine  to  say  when  he  done  wake  up  and  find  the  besteat  bita  oC  lliat 
'Poenimgone. 

Bier  Rabbit  he  find  hiaself  in  er  rii^t  delicate  atuadoa,  and  waa 
disturbed,  Brer  Rabbit  waa;  but  he  aay  to  hiiMlf  he  gwine  fool  Bier 
Fok;  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  take  all  the  bones,  and  he  put  them  en  the 
floor  in  a  row  round  Brer  Fok*s  head;  and  he  take  the  marrow-grease* 
and  he  rub  it  softly  on  the  whiskers  round  Bier  Fofx*s  mouth;  then 
he  go  out  sofdy  and  dose  the  door,  and  put  he  eye  to  the  key<Me. 

Direcdy  Brer  Fok  he  yawn  and  stretch  hisself  and  wake  up;  and 
couse  his  nund  turn  to  that  'Possum,  and  he  rise  up;  and  diorely  he 
most  powerful  astonished  when  he  see  the  dish  empty*  and  the  booea 
an  'bout  hisself  on  the  floor. 

Directly  here  come  Brer  Rabbit's  knock.  Brer  Fok  aay,  "C^ome  in!" 
and  Brer  Rabbit  say,  "  Brer  Fox,  I  come  for  my  share  of  that  'IVissum/* 
Brer  Fox  say,  "  Fore  de  Lord,  Brer  Rabbit,  where  that  'Possum  gone?" 
and  he  fling  he  hand  at  the  bones  on  the  floor. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  snap  he  eye,  like  he  most  mighty  got  er  way  with; 
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and  he  say,  "Brer  Fox,  I  heard  the  creatures  tell  heap  er  powertul 
harci  lalcs  on  yourself,  but  I  'clare,  I  never  think  you  treat  a  friend 
dis  yer  way." 

Then  Brer  Fox  he  swear  and  kiss  the  book  he  ain't  set  er  tooth  in 
that  'Possum.  Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  look  most  mighty  puzzled ;  and 
at  last  he  say,  "Brer  Fox,  I  tell  you  what  you  done  done,  you  just 
eat  the  lastest  mouthful  of  that  Toteum  in  yoiur  sleep."  Br^  Fos 
he  rart  and  charge,  and  swear  he  ain't  ''even  got  the  taate  of  Totsom 
in  lie  mouth.*'  Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  tatoe  Brer  Fox  to  the  glan, 
and  make  Brer  Fox  look  at  hinelf ;  and  he  say,  Brer  Rabbit  did, 
"Bre  rFoK,  how  oome  all  that  fresh  manow-grease  on  your  whiskers?* ' 
and  Brer  Fox  he  kmk  mighty  set  down  oo;  and  he  say,  "Well,  all  I 
low  dat  the  most  unsatisfying  'Possum  I  ever  set  er  tooth  in." 

E.  M.  B. 

7.  SUFBRSrmON  OF  THE  GKAVBTAKD  SNAKB  AND  RABBIT 

Ain't  I  nebber  tole  yer  'bout  dem  grabeyard  snakes?  Bite?  No, 
hit  don't  bite!  Hit's  Mack,  most  ginerelly,  wid  yaller  splotches  on 
he's  back,  an'  he  lib  all  de  time  in  de  Om^terry,  whar  hit  greab  an' 
moan.  Yer  see,  when  de  Debbel  temp  Eab,  an  got  her  an*  Adam  drav 
ottten  de  guarden  ob  Eden,  he  wus  dat  tickled  ober  hit,  dat  he  laft, 
an'  he  laft,  *twel  he  split  hesef  in  two.  So  de  Sperit  part  ob  him  go 
roun*  now,  temptin'  folks  ter  sb,  an*  he'pin'  de  Hoodoos,  But  de 
body  part  ob  him  wus  turn  by  de  Lord  inter  dem  grabeyard  snakes 
what  libs  in  de  grabeyards  whar  dey  moans  aU  de  time  ober  de  death 
what  dey  is  bmng  inter  dis  world.  En,  hooey,  ef  yer  kin  git  de  skin  uv 
one  uvdem  snakes,  an'  put  hit  roun'  yo  waist,  whar  noboddy  see  hit, 
yer  will  conquer  yo  ennemys  sho :  ef  yer  greases  yo  hand  wid  de  grease 
ob  a  grabeyard  snake,  an'  steals  things,  nobody  will  see  yer,  an'  yer 
won't  git  found  out;  *caBt  Satan  is  'bleged  ter  stan'  by  folks  what  are 
greased  he  own  grease.  Hoodoo  folks  is  mighty  fond  er  eatin' 
snakes,  'case  hit  makes  dem  wise  an'  cute;  but  dey  don't  dar  ter  eat 
er  ^abcyard  anake,  'case  dey  ud  be  eatin'  de  Debbel  hesef,  an'  he 
couldn't  he'p  em  no  more.  Dey  am  a  heap  ob  tings  dat  snake-iie 
am  good  ferdat  I  is  dun  disrermembered ;  but  I  knows  dis  fer  sarting: 
ef  yo  hates  a  pusson,  an'  yo  makes  dey  image  outen  dat  ile  mix  up 
wid  flour  er  san',  an*  den  names  hit  attcr  de  pusson  yo  hates,  an* 
bakes  de  image  good  by  de  open  fire,  yer  kan  meek  dat  pusson  miser'blc, 
'case  yer  got  em  snake  Hoodoo'd,  an  dat's  do  wns  kine  nh  Hoodoo. 
If  ver  stick  pins  in  dat  image,  de  pusson  what  yer  dun  name  it  atter 
'i!l  h  ab  pains  an'  misery  in  de  same  place  on  dem  es  whar  de  pins  goes 
in  de  image.  I  onrp  know'd  a  man  what  wus  kilt  clean  dead  'case 
dey  stick  pins  init  r  ie  lumv^e  ov  him,  in  de  place  whar  he  heart  wus, 
do  dat  wus  er  mistook,  yer  see. 
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Gfibcyard  rabbets?  Qh.  yewiml  Dem  is  de  rsbbiti  what  4e 
grabcyird  snakes  charm  fer  ter  meek  em  stay  dar,  an'  keep  dem  Ottm* 
pany.  E>ey  don't  do  no  barm,  an'  dey  left  hinc-foot  'ill  bring  good 
luck,  shore;  but  ef  yer  want  Satan  ter  cum  tight  down  an'  loUer  yer, 
an'  he'p  yer  in  ebberry-ting,  yo  jes'  git  de  button  offen  er  grabeyard 
rattlesnake!  an*  sew  hit  up  wid  a  piece  ob  silver  in  er  leetle  red  flannel 
bag,  en  war  hit  on  yo  heart  Why,  ef  yer  do  dat  way,  an'  aeys  er  varsa 
Ollten  de  Bible  backards,  at  twelve  er'dock  on  de  crossroads,  ul  er 
moonlight  night,  de  ole  Nick  'ill  cum  walldn'  up  ter  meet  yer,  mos* 
any  time  yer  calls  him.  No,  I  ain't  nebber  tried  hit  mysef,  'case  de 
smell  uf  brimstone  allers  meek  me  narvous;  an'  I  nebber  would  hke 
terbetookdaterwayt'jesliker  'oman. 

£.  H.  L.  and  £.  M.  B. 
8.  wsy  MS.  OWL  can't  sing 

W  lieii  Mr.  Owl  was  young,  he  could  sing  to  beat  all  the  birds  in  the 
Wixxih.  iiiis  ole  man  what  you  see  flying  about  calling  whoo, 
whoo!"  in  the  ole  time  he  could  sing  so  hne  that  he  teach  the  singing* 
school. 

In  them  days  Mr.  Owl  he  never  wander  round,  like  he  do  in  these 
3rer  times,  'case  he  have  a  happy  home,  and  he  stay  hornc  with  his 
wife  and  chillens,  like  a  spec  table  man. 

But  that  poor  ole  man  done  see  a  heap  of  trouble  in  he  time,  he 
shore  has;  and  it  all  come  along  of  that  trifling  no  count  Miss  Cuckoo, 
what  too  sorry  to  build  her  nest  fer  herself,  but  go  about  laying  her 
eggs  in  her  nelghbofs'  nests. 

In  the  old  time,  Mr.  and  Miss  Owl  they  bdong  to  the  quality;  end 
they  have  a  shore  'nuff  quality  house,  not  like  these  little  houses 
what  you  see  these  yer  times,  what  secondary  people  live  in. 

One  night  Miss  Owl  she  go  out  to  pay  a  visit,  and  she  leave  Mr. 
Owl  at  home  to  mind  the  chillens;  but  directly  she  gone,  Mr.  Owl 
he  take  he  fiddle  under  he  arm,  and  go  off  to  he  singing-^ool* 
Then  that  trifling  no  count  Miss  Cuckoo  come  sailing  akmg  calling 
"Cudsoo,  cuckoo!"  and  she  leave  her  eggs  in  Miss  Owl's  fine  nest, 
and  then  she  go  sailing  off,  calling,  **  Cuckoo,  cuckoo !  ** 

Now,  presently  Miss  Owl  she  come  home;  and  when  she  find  that 
egg  in  her  nest,  she  fare  end  charge  on  the  poor  ole  man  to  beat  all; 
and  she  teli  him  she  never  live  with  him  no  more  twell  he  tell  her  who 
lay  that  egg;  but  the  poor  ole  man  can't  tell  her,  'case  he  don't  know 
htelf.  But  Miss  Owl  she  be  mighty  proud-spirited;  and  what  she 
done  say,  she  done  say. 

So  the  ole  man  he  leave  he  fine  home,  and  he  go  wandering  through 
the  woods  looking  for  the  one  what  lay  that  egg  and  make  all  he 
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tmubte.  And  the  ole  man  he  that  sorrowful  he  can't  sing  no  more, 
but  jest  go  sailing:  'bout,  asking,  "Whoo,  whoo!"  But  Mr.  Owl  he 
aevter  find  out  to  this  day  who  lay  that  egg,  and  so  Miss  Owl  never  live 
with  him  no  more;  but  he  keep  on  asking,  "Whoo,  whoo?**  And  now 
it  done  been  that  \or\^,  the  poor  ole  man  plum  forgot  how  to  sing,  and 
he  don't  play  he  Mdie  no  more,  and  can't  say  nothing  but  ''Whoo, 
whool" 

9.  TBB  HBGIO'S  SOTSKSnnON  OP  THB  SPANISH.  MOSS 

Long  time  ago  there  was  a  powerful  wicked  man.  He  ua><  Uiat  sinful, 
that  Death  he  don't  have  the  heart  to  cut  him  off  in  his  sins,  'cepten* 
he  give  him  a  warning.  So  one  day  Death  he  appear  to  the  wicked 
man,  and  be  tdl  him  how  that  day  week  he  gwine  come  for  him.  The 
widwd  man  he  tint  frig|it«ned,  he  get  on  bis  knees  and  beg  Death  to 
let  bim  live  a  little  longer.  The  wicked  man  he  take  on,  and  he  beg, 
'tweU  Death  he  promise  he  won't  oome  for  him  'tweil  be  give  him  one 
OMxe  warning. 

W^,  the  years  go  by,  but  the  wicked  man  he  grow  moie  wicked; 
and  one  day  Death  be  appear  to  him  again,  and  Death  he  tell  the 
wicked  man  how  that  day  week  he  gwine  oome  for  him;  but  the  wicked 
man  he  more  frightened  than  what  he  was  before;  and  he  get  on  his 
knees»  the  widnd  man  do,  and  beg  Death  to  let  him  live  a  little  longer; 
and  Death  he  promise  the  wicked  man  how  bdore  he  come  for  him  be 
gwine  send  him  a  token  what  he  canjsee  or  what  he  can  hear. 

Well,  the  years  go  by;  and  the  wicked  man  he  get  a  powerful  old 
nan*  —  he  deaf  and  blind,  and  he  jest  drag  hisself  about.  One  day 
Death  he  done  come  for  the  wicked  man  once  more,  but  the  wicked 
nan  he  say  how  Death  done  promise  him  be  won't  come  for  him  twell 
he  send  him  a  token  what  he  can  see  or  hear;  and  Death  be  say  he 
done  send  a  token  what  he  can  see.  Then  the  wicked  man  he  say 
bow  he  can't  see  no  token,  'cause  he  say  how  he  done  blind.  Then 
Death  he  say  how  he  done  send  a  token  what  he  can  hear.  But  the 
wicked  man  be  say  how  he  plum  deaf,  and  he  say  how  he  can't  hear 
no  token;  and  he  beg  Death  that  hard  to  let  him  live,  that  Death 
he  get  plum  outdone  with  the  wicked  man,  and  Death  he  jest  go  off 
and  leave  him  to  hisself.  And  the  wicked  man  he  jest  wander  about 
the  woods,  and  his  chillen  all  die,  and  his  friends  all  die.  Still  he  jest 
wander  about  the  wnods.  He  blind,  and  he  can't  see;  and  he  deaf, 
and  he  can't  hear.  He  that  blind  he  can't  see  to  find  no  food;  and  he 
that  deaf  he  never  know  when  anybody  try  to  speak  to  him.  And  the 
wicked  man  he  done  perish  away  tweil  he  jest  a  shaddow  with  long 
hair.   His  hair  it  grow  longer  and  longer,  and  it  blow  in  the  wind; 
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and  still  he  can't  die,  'cause  Death  he  done  pass  him  by.  So  he  here 
to  wander  and  blow  about  in  the  woods,  and  he  perish  away  twell  all 
yo  can  ^'ee  is  his  powerful  long  hair  blowing  all  'bout  the  trees;  and 
his  h  iir  it  done  blow  about  the  tr^s  twell  it  done  grow  fast,  and  now 
yo  aU  ioiks  done  calls  it  Spanish  Moss. 

M. 
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SONGS  AND  RHYMES  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

BY  B.  a  PBRROW 

The  region  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  embracing 
the  southwestern  portion  of  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  western 
North  Carolina,  East  Tennessee,  and  the  nr^rthern  portions  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  constitutes  n  rmintrv  which,  though  divided  among 
5e^•e^al  States,  is  indeed  a  unit  with  rpe:ard  both  to  the  country  and 
ti>  tlie  character  of  its  people.  The  relative  inRrcessibility  of  the 
idiuurv.  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  lerritury,  has  until  very 
rec!  litK  kept  back  the  tide  of  progress,  which,  sweeping  around  this 
region,  iias  shut  up  there  a  strange  survival  of  a  dvilizatioa  of  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  most  striking  thing  to  be  observed  about  the  Southern  people 
to-day  is.  1  tliiiik,  their  extreme  conservatism  with  regard  to  their 
customs,  liieir  manners,  and  their  habits  of  thought;  for  the  Southern 
people  brought  with  them  from  Europe  many  Middle-Age  traclitions 
which  their  manner  of  life  has  tended  to  consers  e.  Their  settlement 
in  the  plain  country,  on  large  and  comparatively  isolated  planULmns, 
the  coming-in  of  the  slave  relation  (essentially  feudal  in  its  nature),  and 
the  complete  absence  of  immigration  during  recent  years,  have  all 
tended  to  keep  alive  a  form  of  civilization  long  outgrown  by  other 
dsvisioiiB  of  the  country. 

In  the  momttain  region  to  wbldi  I  liave  tdtntd  the  oonditioiis 
haire  been  espedatty  such  as  might  be  eqiected  to  preserve  primitive 
ideals.  At  an  early  date  after  the  settlenient  of  eastern  Vifiginia 
and  North  Carolina  the  more  adventurous  spirits  began  to  thread  their 
way  throu^,  the  mountain-defiles  ol  what  was  then  the  unlmown 
West,  and  to  build  their  cabins  along  the  creeks  that  broke  from  that 
labyrinth  of  mountain  and  forest.  They  were  rough;  but  many  of 
them  were  worthy*  honest-hearted  people.  Among  them  were  not  a 
few  ScotG^*Irish>  who  brought  with  them,  besides  theur  Scottish  names 
and  many  Scottish  words*  their  native  sturdiness  of  character  and 
love  of  liberty.  Others  thefe  were*  no  doubt*  <rf  more  questionable 
condition,  —  men  who  had  been  outlawed  in  Vurginia  and  North 
Carolina  and  had  sought  refuge  in  these  fastnesses;  men  who  loved 
fighting  better  than  work*  and  freedom  better  than  the  restraints  of 
the  law. 

Since  their  settlement  in  this  region,  there  have  been  few  enough 
influences  brought  to  bear  to  keep  this  isolated  people  in  line  with 
the  growth  of  the  outside  world.  For  a  long  time  oommeroe  left  the 
territory  uncvploited;  ''What  shoide  it  han  avayled  to  werreye? 
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Ther  lay  no  profit,  ther  wa?  no  nVlit  ssi  .**  The  rude  log  cabin  of  the 
mountaineer,  with  its  stoiu  -stit  k-and-nuid  chimney;  the  bit  of  truck 
garden  near  the  house,  tiiled  liy  tho  women-folk;  the  hillside,  with  its 
scant  cover  of  Indian-corn,  with  now  and  then  a  creek-bottom  in  which 
weed  and  crop  strui^t;'*-  on  equal  terms  for  the  mastery;  the  cold,  clear 
limestone  water  breaking  from  the  foot  of  the  ridges;  the  noisy  trout 
stream,  now  clear  as  glass,  now  swollen  by  the  almost  dail>  ihunder- 
storm;  the  bold  knobs  rising  steep  from  the  valleys  and  covered  with 
blackberries  or  huckleberries;  and  in  the  bacl^ound  wave  after  wave 
of  mountain  forest,  with  its  squirrel,  wild  geese,  'possum,  coon, 
"painter,"  ratttesnakes,  and  an  occaskmal  bear,  —  these  oonstitatied 
the  wealth  of  the  oountfy.  01  ooorae,  the  aiiiiiiiier-icsort  found  its 

•uminer,  the  "quality" 

to  drink  the  far-famed  mineral  waten.  A  fe«r  are  momentarily 
interested  in  the  dialect  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  some  leturn  to 
the  outside  norid  to  write  stories  of  the  mountains  more  or  less  true 
to  the  characters  with  which  th^  deal.*  But  such  visitors  leave  no 
impreiaon  on  the  people.  Raihoads  have  forced  their  way  through 
these  regions,  but  their  influences  have  touched  the  people  only 
superficially — given  them  something  to  sing  about,  or  poaribly 
caused  some  of  those  living  near  the  statkms  to  take  up  die  custom  of 
wearing  collars  instead  of  the  standard  red  handkerchief.  The  man 
back  in  the  ridges,  however,  they  have  left  unchanged. 

The  dialect  of  this  people  marks  them  as  bdonging  to  another  age. 
Uninfluenced  by  books,  the  language  has  developed  according  to  its 
own  sweet  will,  so  that  certain  forms  have  become  standard  alike  for 
the  unlettered  and  the  I  u  tter  educated.  Here  keUp  is  the  preterite 
for  hdpt  sont  for  seiU,folch  lor  fetdh  dove  for  dive,  crope  for  creep,  drug 
for  drag,  seen  for  see  (sometimes  see,  cf.  Gower's  sigh),  loAsn  for  take. 
Many  old  forms  persist.  Many  old  words  appear,  such  as,  lay  (verb 

^  The  stories  of  Cnddock  are  untrue  as  to  dialect,  and  dwir.  I  tbinlE.  an  over-ideal- 
iiatton  of  character.  Her  work  has  been,  though,  of  great  value  in  awakening  an  intere«:t 
in  the  country  ol  which  ahe  writes.  Moonshining,  of  which  Craddock  made  in->  mucii  in 
heritorfea, baanow about ceaaed fa theaeinountaina.  UitlciaiialEytobuycheap  lui-gut" 
from  the  Hcwiiwd  parveyoialn  Middleabonh  ^.••Itbovgh  for  the  oonapitirr  it  iamudk  tern 
wholesome  than  the  purer  moondliBe.  The  novda  of  Fox  are  fateresUng;  but  to  me.  at 
least,  the  atmosphere  is  far  from  convincing.  The  pictures  drawn  by  Opie  Reed  are.  I 
think,  much  nearer  the  truth.  Better  still  arc  the  sketches  of  Charles  Forster  Smith 
(NaabviUe.  1908) ;  though  both  he  and  Craddock  are  wrong,  i  think,  in  what  they  say  about 
the  MdneM  ol  tlie  women.  Serioua  tbey  are  ehngra,  bat  to  call  their  Uvea  unhappy  * 
Mud  of  pathetic  fallacy*  Their  lot  is  simple,  but  they  love  their  Iwaiea  and  evea  the 
monotony  of  their  daily  lives.  The  best  single  article  I  have  seen  about  these  people  is 
that  by  Adeline  Moffctt  (Journal  of  American  Folk'Tjyre,  vol.  iv.  p.  314).  For  interesting 
lists  ot  dialect  words,  see  Professor  Smith's  articles  in  Transactions  of  the  American 
Fkikleifal  jtwecfaltow  for  X8S3  and  xS86*  and  in  Tfo  Somtktm  JBkemae  for  November, 
1885.  Mtpy  ialereetlag  worda  have  alto  been  ttported  to  DUUa  iVoMr  from  varlooe 
parte  of  the  Soutli.  moat  of  whidi  are  cnrrent  in  Beak  Tennemce. 
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wagw),  star^-mM,  hm  (teach),  find  (furnish),  outfavor  (to  be 
better  lookiiigf  iSian)^  fraU  (Ihrash),  fermmt  (apparently  a  oomiptioii 
of  amnt) ,  piggin  (a  smail  wooden  veasel  with  one  handle) ,  twggin  (such 
a  vesael  with  no  handle) ,  poke-supper  (at  which  the  food  is  served  from 
pokes),  buck  (to  (ffuO,  smidgin,  and  hMerod  (cf.  AS.  AoUe). 

Tlie  idea  of  oompoiuiding  words  is  still  alive  among  this  people. 
We  hear  sUme-foom  (for  Inkihen),  vfidder'-manf  komo'housef  and  engineer^ 
Man*  SttiBxes  are  still  alive:  we  hear  such  formations  as  pushencjt 
boUumeiU,  and  even/Ml6adk. 

Theie  are  some  peculiar  words  and  usages.  SewrtU  means  "a  huge 
number:*'  "There  are  several  blackberries  thb  year."  Tkemirs  is 
equivalent  to  young  ckiekens.  When  one  is  proficient  in  anything*  he 
b  said  to  be  a  otf  on  that  thing:  *'She  is  a  cat  on  bread.*'  Proud 
n^ans  happy,  Ficety  is  an  adjective  applied  to  one  who  is  "too  big 
for  his  breedies." 

The  pronunciation  seems  to  be  old.  Oi  has  invariably  the  older 
MNind  of  ai  in  aisle;  so  in  roil,  poison,  coil  [kwail],  etc.  The  diphthong 
ou  has,  not  the  later  sound  of  s*  plus  UU  (as  in  the  speech  of  the  Vir- 
ginians and  in  what  I  take  to  be  the  speech  of  the  Englishman),  but 
the  older  sound  of  a  plus  iw,  with  usually  another  vowel  introduced 
before,  making  a  triphthong  e  plus  a  plus  u.  Again,  the  diphthong 
represented  in  such  words  as  light,  wife,  wipe,  hy  the  spelling  i,  has 
not,  as  in  the  speech  of  the  Virginians  and  in  that  of  the  Englishmen 
(cf.  Murray's  £>ictionary),  the  sound  9  plus  i»  but  the  older  a  plus  f.* 

*  *  —  vowel  in  hmt. 

'  In  the  dialect  of  my  own  frtTrtil'/  ''Piedmont,  Va.)  the  spelling  ait,  ow,  \n  pronounced 
a  plus  u  iu  an  unclofied  syllable,  betore  a  voiced  consonant,  and  before  /,  m,  n,  and  r;  so, 
aov  (saat],  thou,  loud,  mouth  (verb) ,  gouge,  foul,  sound,  tovm,  our,  tousle,  souse  (verb).  But 
befoic  •  vokdett  ooMoMot  the  tp^iiif         b  proaoaiioed  M 

(contrast  lousy) ,  hut  (cootmit  loud) ,  mouth  (contrast  the  verb) .  The  diphthong  rtpwntcd 
by  ih**  <pellir.i:  :  v,  is  pronovjncrri  a  plus  i  in  !  v-r-fl  ssynablcs,  before  voicerl  r^  twrnantl, 
and  before  I,  m,  n,  and  r;  st).  tribe  [iraih],  ride,  Ufrttne,  "  Ti?r,"  oblige,  mile,  time,  utne,  wire. 
Wise,  rive.  But  before  voiceless  consonants  the  prunuuciaiiun  is  »  plus  •,*  so.  wile  (u^t/rj 
(oontTMt  wlMf),  Ukt,  wip*,  Hu  and  rie*.  tU»,  "Smytk*,"  Theae  rntea  hold  «Iao  for  New 
Bk^hmd.  After  Ml  OMlttds*.  8wm  wtpttmot  Om  ton  deweiit  of  tbt  apdling  am  vm, 
as  being  in  modem  English  the  low-mixed-wide,  which  is  probably  the  sound  I  hear  in 
the  V^rginia  house  {hsus].  The  Englishman,  ft  seems  to  me,  has  let  his  diphthong  slip 
forward  for  practically  all  the  words  spelled  au,  ow.  The  same  tendency  is  observable 
ki  mutant  Vlfgfads*  «lMfe  mat  hmn  tern  [km\.  our  {»u?\,  and  the  plural  komn  ptams). 
I  lUidE  thk  k  bcGMn  «ulm  Vtagbiii  hM  ben  mofc 

country  and  the  developawnU  thoc^   Bllt  in  Tennessee.  Mid  lo  mU  that  pwt  of  the  Sottth 

which  has  not  been  in  constant  intercouffte  with  the  mother  country,  all  the  an.  ow,  words 
are  prooounml  with  a  diphthong  made  up  of  the  mid-back-teide  plus  the  high-back-wide- 
Tound.  (It  must  be  remembered  thak  Umm  loiuuU,  both  in  Virghiia  and  Tennessee,  are 
often  MOdModbr  the  tottodttcttottbtfoge  them  of  sa  #  Mutiidt  ^fM^m^'mmnnm;  m  Uist 
with  maaywe  h£kve  the  triphthongs,  [eau]  in  TenncMoe^  and  {e9u\  in  Virginia.)  Murray's 
Dictionary'  records  that  in  England  the  diphthong  repres*'nt«^(i  by  the  ?p<'Iling  i.  y,  is  in 
aluMMt  all  BLnKllah  words  the  mixtd  vowd  plus  the  kigk-front^arrow;  so,  Ume  [Ptas],  etc 
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Further,  the  r,  now  reduced  lu  a  mere  vocal  muninir  in  the  standard 
pronunciation  of  the  English,  is  heard  here  with  all  ilic  snarl  that  it 
could  have  possessed  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.* 

Certain  customs,  too,  mark  this  people  as  of  another  age.  The 
practice  of  giving  nicknames  is  universal  among  them.  No  boy  grows 
up  without  being  called  by  something  other  than  the  name  his  par^ts 
gave  him*  SometiincB  Ihe  okkname  of  the  fatiier  will  beotmie  a 
patronymic,  and  serve  aa  a  surnaiiie  for  the  chUdreo*  Some  pecu- 
liarity of  pereooal  appearance,  speech,  or  habit,  or  some  actioo  in  which 
the  man  has  been  involved,  usually  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  nickname. 

The  custom  of  feasting  at  funerals  still  obtains.  When  a  death 
occurs,  all  the  neighborhood  gather  at  the  house  of  the  deceased. 
There  they  "ait  up"  with  tlie  body  day  and  night  for  several  days, 
and  eat  the  "funeral  baked  meats"  that  the  famfly  of  the  departed 
one  are  eipected  to  piepare. 

The  people  are  for  the  most  part  rather  supenrtitiotts.  Almost 
every  affair  of  life  is  n^ated  in  accordance  with  the  sign  of  the 
moon.  Scarcely  any  one  will  dig  a  well  without  consulting  a  water- 
witch,  who  with  his  peach-tree  fork,  together  with  a  good  supply  of 
native  judgment,  usually  succeeds  in  locating  a  stream.  The  belief 
in  "hants"  is  universal  here.  I  know  one  man  who,  professing  to 
communicate  with  the  dead,  keeps  the  whole  neighborhood  in  terror. 
Old  women  gather  "yarbs' '  and  practise  medicine.  Charms  are  used  to 
heal  diseases  in  man  and  beast,  and  sick  children  are  brought  many 
miles  to  be  breathed  upon  by  a  seventh  son  or  by  one  who  has  never 
seen  his  father. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  hi  nrsty  obtains  among  the  mountain  folk. 
I  was  among  them  for  over  twenty  years,  and  yet  I  never  fif-ard  of  a 
burglary  in  the  county  in  which  I  li^ed  Indeed,  I  heard  of  very 
little  stealing.  People  do  noi  lock  their  corn  cribs  or  cliicken-houses. 
Boats  on  the  river  are  common  [)ri)[)i  rty.  Any  one  may  use  a  boat, 
but  he  is  expected  to  bring  it  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  took  it. 
I  had  a  neighbor  who  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  term  as  a  punishment  for 
destroying  a  "neighbor's  landmark."  The  jailer  allowed  him  to 
return  home  on  Saturday  night  and  spend  Sunday  with  his  family. 
On  Monday  morning  he  was  always  promptly  back  at  his  work.  He 
never  thouglii  of  running  away.  There  is  maintained,  too,  a  very 
high  standard  of  sexual  relations.  Now  and  then  there  are  relations 
of  this  kind  between  young  folk;  but  it  is  almost  invariably  the  out- 
come of  a  pure  and  genuine  love,  and  the  boy  almost  invariably  stands 
by  the  giil  and  marries  her.  No  one  thinks  less  of  either  therefor; 
and  the  child  of  such  a  reiation»  even  though  bom  out  of  wedlock,  is 

>  For  an  pxrollcnt  trfatmcnt  of  the  ■outhem  r,  tee  the  Lomitimma  Sm*  Umiwtnity 

BuUeiin,  February,  1910. 
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never  made  to  feel  that  there  is  any  stain  on  his  name.  Should  the 
boy  fail  to  staiui  hv  the  c^irl,  he  would  have  to  c  hoosc  "Texas  or  hell,'* 
the  rhoice  1  leirvv;  lurced  bolli  by  public  bciUinieut  and  the  accuracy  o£ 
what  riries  the  girl's  family  could  put  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  most  intert  stingy  survivals  is  the  mountaineer's  idea  of 
law.  His  concepiidii  is  i»re-cniinciu1y  the  Germanic.  With  him  it  is 
not  an  affair  ot  the  Slate,  such  as  may  be  modified  by  legislators  in 
distant  Nashville:  it  is  something  personal,  something  belonging  to 
his  family,  a  heritage  that  taiinot  be  alienaicd;  aud  ilic  i^uaranty  of 
these  unwritten  rights  is  neither  sheriff  nor  governor,  but  his  own  right 
arm.  To  him  the  courts  are  an  impertinence.  No  one  could  appre- 
ciate better  than  he  the  feeling  of  Robin  Hood  toward  the  high  sheriff 
d  Nottingham. 

Tlmne  it «  oomifferBljle  amomit  of  diooting  going  cm  in  thia  country 
all  tiie  tune,  tfaoagh  formerly  tiieie  was  more  tban  there  is  now.  On 
one  oGcaaioii  a  generation  ago,  nine  men,  I  am  told,  were  hanged  at  one 
time  in  the  county  in  wliich  I  was  reared.  The  ninth  man  to  aaoend 
the  tcaffcdd  coolly  remarked  that  "it  aeemed  the  sign  was  in  the  neck 
tiiat  weelc'*  There  was  a  tavern  at  no  great  distance  from  where  I 
lived,  at- which  fifty-seven  men  liad  been  Idlled.  During  the  last 
m^mgir  ^j^i  I  fpent  in  my  county,  four  men  an  the  "3ran  side  er 
Qindi'*  shot  one  another  to  pieces  with  Winchester  rifles,  tiie  wife  of 
cue  of  die  combatants  standing  by  her  husband,  and  handing  him 
ammunition  until  he  fdl.  The  man  who  brought  across  the  news  to 
us  had  little  to  say  about  llie  men,  but  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity 
to  see  lying  there  a  fine  horse  which  had  been  Idlled  by  a  stray  shot* 
tliese  are  men  of  war  from  their  youth .  The  training  with  "  sbootin'- 
Iroos"  begins  with  childhood;  and  the  boy  of  twelve  is  often,  in 
marksmanship,  the  match  for  an  experienced  man. 

But  while  out]awr>'  there  is  not  so  common  as  it  once  was,  the  people 
still  admire  it,  and  will  sit  for  hours  telling  stories  of  men  who  have 
defied  the  courts.  Many  are  the  prose  sagas  told  there  of  men  like 
Mai^jah  Harp,  Bill  Fugate,^  Bloof  Bundrant,  and  Harvey  Logan. 
Nor  do  I  think  this  admiration  for  the  outlaw  is  anything  abnormrd. 
It  is  only  another  expression  of  admiration  for  bravery,  whether  rightly 

'  T  have  a  friend  in  Grainger  County  who  takes  preat  pride  in  the  fact  tliat  he  "run" 
with  Bill  Fugatf  He  tills  many  stories  of  this  outlaw.  One  will  Ijear  ri"pr*n»in'.'  hrre. 
Tbe  sheiifi  sent  1'  ugate  word  that  be  was  coming  for  him.    Fttgate  sent  hun  word  that  if 

l»  did,  htlinl  belter  lMliica**wiclB'*wiliiwlticb  to  hMU  twde  Id*  omi  dMd  body;  if, 
hovcw,  tbe  ikcfff  were  wuione  to  eee  Un*  be  would  mne  to  the  imt  eeerfon  of  tale  own 
■enwd.  At  the  appointed  time  Ftifete  came,  took  his  seat  in  the  prisooeir'e  b09t,  and 
awaited  the  completion  of  his  trial.  He  was  found  guilty,  an-l  the  judge  pronounced  the 
sentence.  The  sheriff  came  over  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner;  but  that  individual 
promptly  covered  the  riieitf  «dth  two  pistols,  told  the  crowd  that  if  eO  remained  quiet, 
■oae  rfMokl  be  hart,  bached  oat  of  the  raoa,  epfaog  co  hit  hoffee,  aad  rode  bade  to  the 
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or  wrongly  exerted.  The  stories  of  Hereward,  Fulk  Fitz  Warine, 
Robin  Hood,  Grisli,  Grettir,  Wolf,  Wilhelm  Tell.  Eustace,  and  Fran- 
OBCO  are  just  ivcii  ezpneiiioii*  asliave  come  from  earlier  periods  of  the 
Engliafa,  Scandituman,  German,  French,  and  Spaniih  peoples.  Eyeii 
to-day  the  story  of  crime  stQl  holds  its  place  in  the  booketalb;  and  we 
ail,  old  and  young,  like  still  to  see  a  criminal  die  game. 

One  other  cfaafacteristic  of  this  folk  must  not  be  forgotten:  they 
smg  constantly.  If,  on  almost  any  "pretty  day,"  you  should  walk 
along  a  country  road  in  East  Tennessee,  you  could  listen  to  the  i^ougfa- 
man  singing  or  whistling  in  the  fiekis,  while  across  the  neighboring 
credc  there  would  come  the  song  of  the  barefoot  counlzy  girl  as  she 
helped  her  mother  hang  out  the  washing  or  "pack  water"  from  the 
spring.  If  you  should  pass  a  group  of  men  who,  having  been  "warned" 
to  work  the  road,  were  "  putting  in  their  time"  on  the  highway,  you 
would  hear  them  continually  breaking  into  song  as  they  swung  the , 
pick,  handled  the  shovel,  or  drove  the  steel  drill  into  some  projecting 
rock.  On  the  porch  of  the  cross-roads  store  you  would  find  a  party 
of  idle  boys  and  men,  who,  if  not  eager  listeners  to  some  rude  banjo 
minstrel's  song,  would  be  singing  in  concert,  now  a  fragment  of  some 
hymn,  and  at  the  next  moment  some  song  of  baldest  ribaldry.  If  your 
visit  to  this  country  happened  to  be  at  the  proper  time  of  the  week, 
you  might  be  able  some  night  to  attend  a  "singin*."  You  would  find 
the  young  folk  gathered  at  the  "meetin'-house,"  or  still  more  probably 
at  the  home  of  one  member  of  the  "class."  The  songs  which  ihey 
have  gathered  to  practise  are  of  the  Sunday-schonl  variety,  such  a*^  have 
been  introduced  by  the  singing-school  teacher.'  In  this  gathering 
nearlv  every  one  has  a  book  and  reads  his  music.  I  have  known 
people  who,  although  they  can  scare  (1  v  r<  ul  a  word  of  English,  read 
music  well.  You  are  not  lo  be  surpriseii,  loo,  if  you  hear  some  very 
good  singing,  only  it  is  leartully  loud,  each  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  while  the  song  is  invariably  "entuned  in  the  nose."  They  often 
mispronounce  the  wurd.s,  and  still  oftener  have  no  idea  as  to  what  the 
words  mean,  but  that  does  not  matter :  the  song  goes  on.    After  the 

*  This  teacher,  called  the  "perfcsacr"  (a  title  given  in  the  South  to  all  male  teachers) , 
teaches  ten  days  for  ten  dollars,  and  "  boards  around  "  with  his  "scholars."  He  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  what  was  once  the  traveliiug  uiimUeL    Not  only  ia  he  the  tinal  authority  on 

•U  flMttcn  oumIcbU  aad  tiK  Uill  pflMt  of  KigiDm 

cHKvs  tlw  Gonaarfkioa  of  both  notCrr  And  Bnie*  sod  tetdMi  fht  folk  to  tbuL  his  nnn. 

Professor  Beatty  published  recenUy  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  (vol.  xxli.  p.  71) 
a  song  ba^ed  on  the  New  Market  wreck.  I  heard  last  summer  another  s^nnsj  composed  on 
this  same  occurrence  by  one  o£  these  travelling  minstrels.  I  have  alao  in  mind  a  song  that 
tht  trftMmrtin  "konwd**  ow  the  "rndfanenta**  fompof <1  aad  had  m  thtf  at  tiie  farewell 
wwloiiofMndwol.  Beride»thefMttfaattfaerii«faif-iiiul)ff]itbecortodl«Bofollieligte 
music,  he  also  assumes  many  of  the  functions  of  the  preadMT*  Teaching  in  the  churches 
and  drawing  his  patronage  from  the  members,  he  finds  it  necessary'  also  to  "talk;"  and 00 
it  is  the  usual  thing  to  hear  religious  ezhort^itMi  mixed  with  instruction  in  music 
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angingisover,  the  young  folk  make  their  way  home,  usually  singing  all 
the  way.  The  hoys  who  have  not  a  "swing"  amuse  them'^ch-cs  by 
firine:  their  piaiois  (the  to^ae  viriles  of  the  mountain  boy)  in  proud 
conii  iiifii  <il  the  sheriff  and  all  that  with  him  ever  be. 

I  tail  aiicauuii  to  this  religious  singing  because  it  is  one  of  the 
directions  that  the  popular  love  oi  music  ha^  taken.  The  Church  has 
often,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  been  the  greatest  foe  to  the 
preservation  of  popular  tradition.  These  songs,  learned  at  Sntni^iv- 
school,  take  the  place  of  all  others;  and  it  is  mostly  these  that,  un  ihe 
next  day,  occupy  the  girl  as  she  "battles"  the  clothes,  and  the  boy  as 
he  chops  out  the  "crap." 

But  as  strong  as  is  the  grip  of  the  Church,  back  in  the  coves  and 
hoOofWB  the  spirit  of  nurth  sdll  dwells  in  other  than  idle  brains.  At 
"Sqtttie^  Mmray's,  near  the  head  of  WOdcat,  there  is  pretty  sure 
to  be,  before  many  weeks  pass,  a  "quiltin',"  a  " house-raisin V'  a 
"woridn*,"  a  "watermdon-cuttinV'  a  "candy-pullin  ,"  or  a  '  pea- 
hnllin'.'*  At  the  hist  named  the  tedious  task  of  shelling  the  summer's 
crop  oC  peas  is  made  even  a  pleasure,  for  the  happy  thought  of  the 
hostess  has  seated  the  young  folk  two  by  two  on  the  eand-sooured 
floor  in  front  of  a  great  backlog  fire,  now  roaring,  in  the  wide-throated 
dmnney,  against  the  wind  and  the  frost  outside.  About  deven  o'dock 
the  floor  is  deared  of  hulls,  the  banjo  and  the  fiddle  are  brought  in, 
and  some  of  the  young  folk  are  soon  dancing  to  the  time  of  "Rabbit  ut 
the  PeapPiatch,"  "I  Love  Somebody,"  *'The  Arkansaw  Travdler,*' 
'*Okl  Folks  better  go  to  Bed,*'  *<  The  Devfl's  Dance,'*  Fiie  in  the 
Mountain,"  or  some  other  characteristic  mountain  mdody.  I  said 
"some  of  the  young  folk"  designedly;  for  not  all  are  bold  enough 
to  risk  the  anathema  of  the  drcuit-rider  backed  by  the  entire  body 
of  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  parents  of  many  of  these  young  people 
aUow  them  to  come  to  this  merry-making  only  on  condition  that 
they  do  not  dance.  But  these  young  church  members  are  in- 
genious. They  propose  a  game  of  "Sldp-to-my-loo,"  "Weavilly- 
Wheat,"  "Shoot-the-Buffalo,"  or  some  other  equally  innocent  form  of 
moving  to  the  time  of  music.  Here,  of  course,  the  fiddle  is  left  out» 
and  the  "players"  sing  for  an  accompaniment  to  their  "play."  This, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  notdancing,  this  is  "Sktp-to-my-loo;"  and  yet 
by  this  name  it  seems  as  sweet  to  these  thoughtless  ones  as  the  forbid- 
den pleasure  itself,  while  they  have  the  addeil  assurance  that  it  leaves 
neither  soil  nor  cautel  to  besmirch  the  virtue  of  their  church  records.* 

*  Etenclng  is  considered  l)y  the  religiously  inclined  as  one  of"  the  rno8t  damning  of  sins. 
It  MciDS  to  derive  its  wickedness  from  xhti  instrument  wiiich  accompanies  it.  An  instru* 
■KBk«f  aoife  it  «oaiUmdUw«|)eelAl  property  ol  the  Devtt.  Not  nuj  dmrdm  w&l 
dtov  cvco  an  onu  in  tbdr  bufldini*.  Fmicttlttly  does  Uw  DevU  fide  spoil  s  Sddte- 
fllkk.  People  wiko  think  it  •  Httk  tUiif  to  talse  huMa  life  wffl  drndder  at  the  dwaiht 
'  «f  daadnff. 
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That  song  is  instinctive  with  this  folk  further  shown,  I  think,  by 
the  fact  that  with  them  all  formal  di^uur.^c  is  sung.  I  do  not  here 
refer  to  the  sing-song  way  in  which  all  speech  is  carried  on  among  them; 
though  I  think  this,  too,  is  signilicaiiL.  1  lucaii  ihat  w  henever  a  man 
or  woman  sj)eakinf^  in  public  becomes  deeply  interested  in  what  he  is 
sayiag.  he  begins  to  sing  to  a  definite  rhythm,  and  with  a  distinct 
regard  for  pitch,  all  that  he  has  to  say.  The  Hard-shell  Baptists  sing 
their  sermons  to  well-defined  melodies,  —  melodies  which  are  im- 
provised by  the  preacher  at  the  time  of  speaking.  Indeed,  this  gift 
of  singing  the  eennoii  is  regarded  as  the  chief  criterion  of  a  call  to 
pfeadi.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  iiiembeni»  when  they  get 
happy  and  shout,  cry  out  in  the  same  rhythmic  movement,  and  some- 
times dance  —  after  King  David's  manner,  we  can  imagine— 'in 
perfect  time  to  their  shouting. 

Having  once  understood  how  completely  for  several  generatioDs 
these  people  have  been  separated  from  the  advancing  dvilixation  of 
the  rest  of  the  worid,  and  having  seen  how  thoroughly  instinctive 
with  them  is  their  love  for  song,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  ftad 
that  among  them  there  still  exist  some  traces  of  the  andent  ballad- 
making  faculty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  traditional  ballads 
have  been  fotind  among  them  still  alive;  and  yet  other  songs,  ap- 
parently the  very  material  out  of  which  the  popular  ballad  is  made, 
may  be  picked  up  there  to^y. 

It  was  my  fortune,  while  I  was  yet  a  child,  to  move  with  my  parents 
to  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee.  As  I  grew  up,  I  learned  a  good 
many  of  these  songs,  and  I  have  even  watdied  some  of  them  in  the 
process  of  formation .  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
A  collection  of  such  fragments  of  popular  verse  as  I  could  remember  or 
could  induce  my  friends  to  write  down  for  me. 

Altboiip!:h  I  have  found  the  germ  of  this  collection  in  the  body  of 
verse  which  I  secured  from  the  mountains,  I  have  also  included  such 
kindred  verse  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  other  Southern  States. 
I  have  even  gone  further;  for,  believing  that  the  Southern  ne^ro  ts, 
in  a  yet  greater  degree  than  the  w  hite  man  of  the  South,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  ballad -making  epoch,  I  have  included  also  such  negro  verse 
as  I  could  readily  pick  up. 

The  entire  collection  1  ha\e  diN  ided  under  the  following  heads: 
(I)  Songs  of  Outlaws,  (U)  Songs  of  Animals,  (III)  Dance  Songs  and 
Nursery  Rhymes,  flV)  Religious  Songs,  (V)  Songs  of  the  Railroad, 
(VI)  Songs  of  Drinking  and  Gambling,  (VII)  Songs  of  the  Flantation, 
(Vlli)  Sonpfs  of  I.ove,  and  (IX)  Miscellaneous  \'erses. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  material  I  have  has  never  appeared  in  print. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  possession  of  the  f  ^.k,  uid  ff>r  tlic  most  part,  I 
believe,^ has  sprung  from  the  heart  of  the  toik.   Most  of  the  songs  I 
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am  repofttng  are  mere  fragments.  Individuals  seldom  know  a  soQg 
in  its  entirety:  tbey  know  it  only  by  snatches.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  these  songs  are  not  integral  things.  In  many  cases 
the  stanzas  have  no  definite  order;  and  some  stansas  may  be  known  to 
one  person  and  community,  and  be  entirely  unknown  to  another. 
Ftiftber,  some  songs  have  become  hopelessly  confused  with  others. 
This  fact  is  due  chiefly,  I  think,  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  melodies, 
one  melody  being  made  to  serve  for  sevml  different  songs. 

In  such  songs  as  I  have  from  recitation,  I  have  attempted  to  repre- 
sent by  phonetic  spelling  the  words  whidi  have  a  local  pronunciation. 
In  those  which  I  know  only  from  manuscript  I  have  retained  the 
spelling  of  the  original,  although  that  spelling  rarely  represents  the 
true  sound-  Such  manuscripts  as  I  have  been  able  to  secure  I  have 
deported  in  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

I.  SONGS  OF  OUTLAWS 

Besides  the  many  stories  of  outlaws  current  in  the  mountains,  we 
a«e  not  surprised  to  find  some  songs  of  outlaws.  Usually,  whenever 
an  outlaw  has  attracted  public  attention,  some  form  of  song  springs 
up  concerning  him.  A  few  summers  ago  Harvey  Logan,  an  outlaw 
d  national  reputation,  was  confined  in  the  Knoxville  jail.  The  public 
made  a  hero  of  him,  and  many  ladies  carried  him  flowers  during  his 
imprisonment.  During  the  same  summer  he  made  his  escape  from 
jail  in  a  very  sensational  manner.  He  was  after  this  more  than  ever 
considered  as  a  hero.  1  was  not  surprised,  then,  last  summer  to  find  a 
fraprment  of  a  ballad  which  had  already  sprung  ui>  cnnrcrning  the 
deeds  of  this  outlaw.  Other  f>Litlaws  are  honored  in  the  sankc  way. 
1  pre^ni  below  some  of  the  ouilaw  bongs  1  have  picked  up  in  the  South. 


I.  JBSSB  JAVBS^ 


*  See  Journal  o/AwKoican  PMt'Lore,  vol.  xxii,  p.  346.  for  a  venfam  from  Nortli  CtraliflS. 
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Variant  of  the  foregoing  VhorM.  ^  g 


in  hk  gpnf%        Lftid  J  mm  Juom  in  fait  gnm 
A 

<FlraB  Eut  TtMnwc;  whites;  from  nemofy;  190S) 

j€Me  Jamet  wuz  th€  man)  wbo  travdled  thoo  the  Ian', 


Stealin'  cn  robbin*  wuz  'is  trade; 
But  a  dirty  little  caoward  by  the  name  UV  Robert  Haoward* 
Laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave.' 

Pore  Jesse  James!  Pore  Jesse  James! 

Laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave; 
En  a  dirty  little  caoward  by  the  name  UV  Robert  Haoward 

Laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave. 

Oh,  the  people  uv  the  W  est,  when  they  h'yerd  uv  Jesse's  death« 

Wondered  haow  the  hero  come  ter  die; 
But  a  dirty  little  au>ward  by  the  name  uv  Robert  Haoward 

Laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave.* 

It  wuz  late  one  Saddy*  night  when  the  moon  wuz  shintn'  bright 

Thet  Jesse  James  robbed  the  Danville*  train; 
But  thet  Smith  en  Wesson  ball  knocked  pore  Jesse  frum  the  wall ' 

En  laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave. 


B 

(From  Eastern  Kentucky;  mountain  whitet;  MS.  of  C.  B.  House*) 

Oh!  Jesse  was  the  man,  he  travelled  through  the  land. 

For  money  Jesse  never  suffered  pain; 
Jesse  and  his  brother  Frank  they  robbed  Chicago  bank, 

And  stopped  the  Danville  train. 

Jesse  said  to  Ms  brother  Frank,  "  Will  you  stand  by  my  side 

Till  the  Danville  train  passes  by?  " 

"  Yes;  ril  stand  by  yotir  side  and  frght  one  hundred  men  till  I  died* 
And  the  Danville  train  has  rolled  by." 

*  In  the  mountains  the  "short  a"  has  the  staadud  Bnglidi •oiuid  lew-teontHwIde, ttoC 
the  low-front-narrow  of  other  parts  of  the  South. 

t  Compare  the  corresponding  liae  in  C.  Howard  wa«  a  pseudonym  assumed  by  Jesae 
JasMS  at  eae  time  la  hit  csiecr. 

*  ,Aw(iMiimlielfreqiiaitoMJUi«iKefathewatiof  themcmitatafc 

*  This  tUnza  has  evidently  been  corrupted  by  the  ailpsliiff<«llt  of  fllS  iSsI  tWD  ttoos, 
end  the  substitution  of  Hne«;  from  the  n  frain. 

*  A  night  much  beloved  by  the  negroes  and  poor  whites. 

*  Folk  eCjmKdogy  for  GlendaJe,  a  imUnMd««Utioo  In  Miwuuil  wfaere  a  fsmoos  robbery 
tookphoe^  The ameof tbert»tk» weaefterwerd Hisayd  tostyoid fhedsegtrof Wtfttm- 
ing  pussscngera  for  the  raed.  Danville  Is  a  nataial  diaiice;  the  nifwmtihi  iolk  did  haem 

Dwivillc,  Ky. 

'  Jcsi-c  Jain<»«  \%»tt<5  hanRing  a  picturr  on  the  wull  when  his  pRteiuied  friend  shot  him. 

*  Contribuled  by  Mr.  C  B.  liuuoe.  Manchester,  Ky. 

*  This  line  appean  to  be  too  loogt  but  it  peihspinevcr  cslstBd  ia  a  1 
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Oh!  Robert  Ford  was  the  man,  he  travelled  through  the  land, 

He  never  robbed  a  train  in  his  life,  * 
But  lir  1'ild  the  courts  that  his  aims  was  to  kill  Jesae  Jame», 
And  to  live  in  peace  with  his  wife. 

Tea  thousand  dollars  reward  was  given  Robert  Ford 

For  killing  Jesse  James  on  the  sly; 
Poor  Jesse  has  gone  to  rest  with  his  hands  upon  his  breastt 
And  I'll  remember  Jesse  James  tUl  I  die. 

C 

<PmB  Jedcnn  County,  liinoaii;  ooontry  whites-,  MS.  of  P.  A.  Btoim,  itndent  la 

Harvard  University;  1907) 

How  the  people  held  their  breath 

When  they  heard  of  Jesse's  death, 

And  they  wondered  how  the  hero  came  tO  die; 

It  was  for  the  great  reward 

That  little*  Robert  Ford 

Shot  Jeeae  Janes  on  tlie  ely. 

Jesse  had  a  wife. 

The  joy  of  his  life; 

Hit  cUldreii  they  were  brave; 

'Twas  a  thief  and  a  coward 

That  shot  Captain  Howard 

And  laid  Jene  James  in  his  grave. 

Jesse  James  wb»  a  man  ami  a  friend  of  the  poor,* 
And  for  money  Jesse  never  suffered  pain; 

It  was  with  his  brother  Frank 

He  robbed  Chicago  bank 

And  stopped  the  Glendale  train. 

And  lie  wandered  to  the  car  that  was  not  far  away— 
For  the  money  in  the  safe  tiiey  did  aim; 

*  A  pad  tgpktmim  of  tht  mtpnmt  conttmpt  of  the  fltountstoewi  for  a  msn  like  Psid. 

To  them  it  was  the  height  of  tragic  irony  that  much  a  naa  dioiild  kill  Jew  JsmMu 

»  Ford  was  only  a  youth  when  he  murdered  Jeaae  James. 

*  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  outlaw  hero  is  his  kindrtf^'"  to  the  poor.  Com- 
pare the  legends  of  the  genero&ity  of  Hereward,  Fulk  FiUe  Warmc,  aud  Robiu  Hood.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bam,  a  dttea  of  Jsckaoa  Cooaty.  MiMoiiri,  tella  mm  the  foOafiriBg  etaiy  of  Jew 
JameeiwhJdiheesTeieciimnihihieooiia^:  Onedsy  theoatiawefeoppedstthecotlsie 

of  a  poor  widow  and  asked  for  aomethinr  t--.  eat.  The  woman  generously  shared  her  meal 
with  the  stranger.  But  the  latter  noticed  that  both  the  widow  and  her  children  were  in 
distress.  He  asked  the  poor  woman  what  her  trouble  was.  With  tears  in  her  eyea  she 
lotd  Use  tint  Che  iMvee  la  which  ehs  lived  wse  aMrCgefed.  that  this  wee  tlie  d^^ 
acat,  and  that  the  leadloRl  wae  conioc  for  hie  money;  but  ebe  heked  a  wwddieahie 
amount  of  the  money  that  mtiet  be  paid,  and  she  knew  tl»t  she  should  be  turned  out. 
The  outlaw  counted  out  the  money  needed,  made  her  a  present  of  It,  and  departed.  He 
did  not  go  far.  however,  but  hid  in  a  nunfield  near  the  roadside.  There  he  waited  till 
the  creditor  tied  caUed  at  the  widow'*  cottage  and  was  fctuming  with  the  money.  There- 
apea  Jeen  Jsaiee  took  poeeieiioa  of  the  enthv  eom,  sad  ecal  tiM  cteditor  hoM  wifb  eaip^ 
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While  the  agent  on  Us  kaeee 

Delivered  up  the  keys 
To  Fimnk  and  Jeste  Jnniea. 

D 

(From  Jackson  County.  Misaourl;  country  whites:  MS.  of  F.  A.  Brown;  1908) 

Jesse  James  was  a  man  and  the  friend  of  the  poor, 

And  for  money  he  never  suffered  pain. 

But  with  hia  brother  Frank, 

He  robbed  Chicago  bank, 

And  atopped  the  Gkndale  train. 

And  they  wandered  to  a  car  that  waa  not  far  away. 

For  the  money  in  the  safe  waa  their  aims. 

And  the  agent  on  his  kneea 

neli\ered  up  the  kevs 

To  Frank  and  Jesse  James. 


Jesse  had  a  wite 

And  he  loved  her  dear  aa  Ufe^ 

And  he  loved  his  children  brave. 

Oh  the  dirty  little  coward 

That  shot  Johnny  Howard 

And  laid  Jeaae  James  in  his  grave. 

£ 

(ftcm  Sovtlieni  ladiSaai  eoeatiy  wUtes;  rsdtatloe  of  U*  H.  SrniA,  Bloomiagtoo, 

lod.;  190I) 

Jesse  James  had  a  wife. 

The  joy  of  his  life, 

AnH  the  children,  the}'  were  brave; 

But  that  dirty  little  coward 

Who  shot  Johnny  Howard 

Has  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

F 

Cfnm  MiHlaippI;  coostiy  whites;  MS.  of  Miss  Annie  Rssdy.  ilwtet  la  Ihi  IMisnlty 

of  Misei^vsippi;  190S) 

jpc«;p  |pff  a  wife  to  mourn  all  her  life* 

1  hree  children  to  beg  for  bread; 

Oh,  the  dirty  little  coward  that  shot  Mr.  Howard, 

And  they  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

G 

(FMmb  MMMipfil;  oomttry  whites;  MS.  of  J.  E.  Ranklii,  itiidail  ia  the  UiOvcfrity  of 

Mississippi; 

Jesse  Jame^  had  a  wife  who  mourned  all  hv  lafe» 

Three  children  to  cry  for  bread; 

Bui  a  dirty  iiltle  coward  bhol  down  Thomas  Howard, 
And  they  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 
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H 

CPtan  MlMbdppi;  country  wMtcs;  118.  Of  B«l  BdU  lUltelt;  1908) 

Jesse  James  was  a  man,  a  pistxil  In  each  liaiid 
He  flagged  down  the  great  Eastern  train; 
In  the  shade  of  the  trees,  he  ddivered  up  the  keys 
Of  the  trains  he  had  robbed  years  ago. 

He  pulled  off  his  coat  and  hung  it  on  the  wall** — 

A  thing  he  had  never  done  before, — 

Robert  Ford  watched  his  eye,  and  shot  him  on  the  sly* 

Which  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

I 

(PkMB  MtodMlppI;  eonntry  vlAcs;  AIS.  sf  J.  L.  Byrd,  stndciA;  190S) 

litde*  Jesse  Jamea  was  a  man  of  his  own, 

IQlted  many  men  and  expected  to  kill  as  many  ttiofe» 

When  he  was  shot  Ott  the  sly  by  little  Robert  Ford, 
Who  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

Ftople  of  the  South,  ain*t  you  sorry?  Qkriee) 
They  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

J 

CFmMn  MMwippi;  country  whitf>^:  MS.  of  W.  C.  Stokes,  atttdeoti  190S) 
Mother  I  ni  dreaming, 
Mother  I'm  dreaming, 
Mother  I'm  dreaming. 
Of  Frank  and  Jesse  Janes. 

K 

(Froni  Milrissippi;  negroes;  1909) 

O  Jesse  James,  why  Hifln't  yuh  run 
When  Bob  Ford  pnllr  i  his  Gatliu  gun, 
Gatlin  gun,  Galim  gun! 

3.  JACK  MIDOLBTON 

<F)nNB  MMnlppI;  eouatfy  wbltes;  M&  of  J.  B.  KsnUa*  stadeat;  i90«) 

My  name,  it  is  Jack  Middleton; 
From  Arkansas  I  came; 
I  am  a  highway  roughian; 
Stage  robbing  is  my  game. 

I  went  out  into  Texas, 

Som.e  gaml)lers  thcr  to  see: 

I  tell  you,  wild  and  reckless  boys» 

I  got  on  a  western  spree. 

I  wore  a  pair  of  six  shooters, 
Which  made  me  feel  quite  grand. 

1  Jesse  James,  on  this  occasion,  took  his  pistols  off  and  tossed  theSSSU  tbsbsd* 
*  "LiUic"  appears  to  be  a  favorite  epithet  of  ballad  literature. 
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I  found  myself  i0  camps  one  day 
With  Jene  James**  band.' 

You  know  it  put  sad  feelings  o'er  me 
To  think  of  day*  of  yore. 

And  it's  ril  be  a  good  boy 
And  do  so  no  more.* 

Jesse  passed  the  bottle  around; 
We  all  took  a  dram; 

I  if]  IK  r  put  old  hell  in  me 
And  1  didn't  give  a  damn. 

There  vas  Dick  Uttle,  Joe  Collins,  myself, 
And  Frank,  and  the  other  threep— 
A  squad  containing  seven  men. 
And  a  merry  bunch  was  we. 

Jesse  took  the  train  for  St.  Joe 
And  shipped  the  other  three. 

That  left  a  squad  containing 
Joe  CoUins,  Frank,  and  me. 

Our  plan  wai>  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  * 

And  enter  the  western  plains. 

To  Intercept  the  U.  P. 

And  rob  the  West-bound  train. 

O'Bannan's  rangers  followed  us 
One  cold  and  stormy  night. 
At  last  we  saw  our  only  levenge 
Was  to  give  the  hoys  a  fight. 

They  whistled  buiiets  ail  around  our  ears, 
Although  they  passed  us  by; 
But  every  time  our  rifles  cracked 
A  ranger  had  to  die.* 

I  then  pulled  for  old  Arkansas, 
I  thought  it  was  the  best. 
To  put  up  at  my  girl's  house, 
And  take  a  little  rest. 

There  the  sheriff  tackled  me, 
He  thought  he  was  the  boss; 
But  I  drew  old  Betsy*  from  my  side 
And  nailed  him  to  the  cross. 

*  Thii  Is  lateMithic  ■■  awinfffting  •  group  vi  other  own  with  Uie  Jene  Janws  natter. 

*  TiomMf  a  momentary  PsletaOsn  fcpentance. 

*  Jesse  James's  band  did  some  of  thdr  fobbhigacnMithe  boidcr,  hi  Ifedeo. 

*  A  touch  of  the  true  ballad  brevity. 

*  The  more  primitive  folk  are  tend  ot  giving  names  to  their  weapons.  ConpSte  the 
practice  of  the  beroee  of  Ronanee. 
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3.    OLD  BRADY  * 
(FtaB  MiMMppi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Sl«y»  WnAtaXi  190*)  * 

0  mamma,  mamma!  what  was  that? 

A  big  gun  busted  right  across  our  back! 

Ho»  ho  I  he  has  been  on  the  jolly  too  long. 

1  went  a  little  cloeer  and  then  stepped  back. 
And  saw  the  blood  on  Brady's  back.* 

They  sent  for  the  doctor  in  a  mighty  haste. 

'*0h,  yonder  comes  the  surgeon  in  a  raddng*  pacel** 

He  raised  his  hand,  and  his  hand  was  red, 

"  Oh,  my  goodness  gracious!  old  Brady  is  dead  I " 

When  the  news  got  out  that  old  Brady  was  dead, 
Out  come  the  ladies  all  dressed  in  red. 

4.  DOCK  vmaf* 

(From  Mississippi:  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  E.  RanUn;  1908) 

My  parents  advised  me  when  I  was  quite  young 

To  leave  off  night  walUag,*  bad  company  to  shun. 
To  leave  off  night  walking,  bad  company  to  shnn. 

But  to  their  advising  I  paid  little  care;* 

Kept  rambling  and  gambling  in  the  wildest  career. 

I  rambled  and  gambled  by  night  and  by  day 

All  to  maintain  pretty  Maggie  and  to  dress  her  so  gay. 

Ofttimes  I  have  wondered  how  women  could  love  men; 
But  more  times  I've  wondered  how  men  coald  love  them. 

They  will  bring  him  to  sorrow  and  sudden  downfall; 
They  will  bring  him  to  labor,  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 

When  I  was  on  shipboard,  pretty  Maggie  by  me, 
Bound  down  in  strong  iron,  I  thouj^ht  myself  free. 

When  I  landed  from  shipboard,  my  old  father  did  stand, 
A'pulUng  his  grey  locks  and  wringing  his  hands, 

Saying,  "Son,  T  have  warned  you  before  to-day« 
And  now  I  am  ready  to  be  laid  in  the  day." 

Farewell  to  young  men  and  ladies  so  gay: 
To-morrow  I'll  be  sleeping  in  the  coldest  oC  day! 

'  An  outlaw  who  was  killed  some  years  aRo  in  Mississippi. 

>  Identical  rliynic,  a  t\^^.  nncomnion  thing  in  folk-poetry.  » 

*  A  gait  of  a  horse  sunounuag  to  about  a  mile  in  four  minutes. 

«  A  UialMtppi  oatlsw  who  dsimed  that  be  was  dilvai  to  bis  BcfSrioas  tisde  by  Ike 
«qMMive  tastes  «f  bis  wife.  This  it  a  good  emnple  of  tbe  bsOsd  ol  aiocal  sdvioe  that 

get*  itself  composed  anent  the  execution  of  some  criminal.  Compare  the  broadsides. 
"The  Trtril  and  Confession  of  Fredcrirk  Prentice/'  tbe  lamentation  o(  James  Bocen' 
"John  Browns  Body  '  and  "Captam  Kidd." 

*  Coaipste  "nlibtHridbif "  ss  used  at  pnsent  la  tbe  Sontbarn  Stalci. 
'  PfeoBomoed  tn  ibyuis  ivltb  **csMSf/*  ks*ab. 
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S*  0U»  JOB  CLAtX 

A 

(From  East  Tenneaaee;  mountain  wtutes;  from  maBocy;  1903) 

t|%=;=fcH^=^^j=tTt^- Ir' k  If  g  I! 

Chorvs. 


:  A— A — > 

^  !  j 

— d — — i_^__^^-J 

01    Inr  Cb'-k  'c  killed  a  man 
hn  buried  ini  in  the  san'; 
Said  ef  'e  had  anulher  chance, 
He'd  kill  another  man. 

Good-by.  olc  Joe  Clark! 

Good-by,  I'm  gone! 
Good-by,  ole  Joe  Clark  1 

Good-by,  Betty  Bruwal 

B 

(From  Mississippi;  couauy  whites;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  1908) 

Oh\  Jnp  Clark,  he  is  a  sharp, 
Creeping  through  the  iiinl>er. 
Old  Joe  Clark  shot  at  a  lark 
And  killfid  my  wife  in  the  window. 

6.   CAPTAIN  KELLY 

(From  W^t  Virginia;  mountain  wliites;  MS.  of  Davidson;  ISK>8) 

As  I  walked  over  Mulberry  Motintain, 
I  met  Captain  Kelly;  his  money  he  was  counting, 
First  I  drew  my  pistul;  then  I  drew  my  rapier, 
"Stand  and  ddiver«  for  I'm  your  noncy*takerI'* 

Mush-a-ring-a  ring-a-rah! 
Whack  fol-d*  thedadyO! 
Whack  fol-d"  the  dady  O! 
Ther*i  whbkey  in  the  jug. 

I  took  it  home  to  Molly, 

I  took  it  home  to  Molly, 

And  she  said  she'd  ne'er  receive  it. 

For  the  devil**  la  the  women. 


A 
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7.  Ut  lOWDT  BOY 

(Ptatt  Weifc  ViiBiMlftt  laowitain  wMUmi  MS.  of  DAvidMn;  I90t) 

Wliere  it  my  rowdy  boy? 
Where  it  my  rowdy  boy? 

He's  been  to  the  pen, 
And  he's  got  to  go  ac;,ni. 
Good-by,  my  rowdy  boy! 

B.  TBB  8TAGB  lOBBBB 

£ 

<Frhii  TewwMee;  moniittia  whitM;  from  nemonr;  190S  0 

O  faether,  O  faether!  whut  made  you  do  so, 
To  fob  the       driver  in  the  lowltn't  to  low?  * 

9.  THB  DYING  COWBOY* 

A 

<FMin  llliilidppli  omnttty  «bltct;  If  &  «f  M.  A.  Beats  S90»> 

I  rode  to  fair  Laden*  fair  Laden, 

1  rode  to  fair  Laden  so  early  one  monii 

And  there  I  fand^  a  handsome  young  cowboy, 

All  dretted  in  linen  and  ready  for  the  grave. 

Go  beat  the  drum  lowly,  and  play  the  fife  tlowfy. 

And  p}ny  the  dead-march  as  they  carry  me  along: 

Go  carry  me  to  the  graveyard  and  throw  the  sod  o'er  me; 

For  I'm  a  poor  cowboy,  I  km  v.  I've  done  wrong  1 

Oh,  once  in  the  eaHHIf^  I  used  to  be  dashing. 

Oh,  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  be  gay. 

'Twas  then  I  took  to  drinking,  from  that  to  card-playing, 

Out  short  in  my  living,  now  dying  I  lay.  • 

Go  call  around  me  a  crowd  oi  young  cowboys, 
And  tell  them  the  story  of  my  sad  fate; 
Go  tell  the[ir1  dear  mothera,  before  tliey  go  f arther» 
Co  ttop  the(ir]  wiid  roving  before  it  it  too  late. 

Go  write  a  letter  to  my  grey-haired  mother. 
Go  write  a  letter  to  my  titter  dear» 

But  then  there  It  another,  yes,  dearer  than  mother; 
What  will  the  tay  when  the  knowt  I  am  dead? 

t  Tkitiiteatlsr  8tanza  I  can  remember  of  a  song  brought  ixom  Tom.  It  b  mid  to 
ksve  been  cofnp<T?rd  by  the  daughter  of  the  criminal  and  sold  by  her  at  the  execution  of 
b*^  fnthpr.  In  this  connection  the  following  story  is  of  interest.  Some  years  ago  an  outlaw 
aasned  Callahan  was  executed  in  Kentucky.  Juat  before  his  executioa  be  sat  on  his  aaSin 
mA  |4ay«leBdiBniabtlltdeffhiiownoompodaf.tad.wbcahtlMdlfariM.htakBlili 
BBrfealiBtlnnBcat  over  hit  kata^  TlwAiialleali.of  eovnevtlMNawatitatorBamt't 
^'licPbcrton's  Farewell." 

*  With  this  refrain  compare  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xvHI,  p.  las. 

*  FoiT  otticr  venaons  oi  this  weil-koown  toot  compare  lbi4.,  vol.  xii,  p.  afo;  and  vol. 
sdi.  p.  asS. 
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B 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  E.  Rankin;  i$k>9> 
As  I  went  out  walking  early  one  morning, 
Af  I  went  out  waUdng  one  mankaig  in  May, 
I  met  a  young  cowboy  all  dreeeed  in  white  linen. 
All  dressed  in  white  linen  and  ready  for  the  grave. 

Go  write  me  a  letter  to  my  grey-'headed  mother; 

Go  write  me  a  letter  to  my  sister  so  dear; 
And  there  is  another  more  dear  than  a  mother, 
I  know  she'd  be  weeping  if  she  knew  I  lay  here. 

"  Go  bring  me  a  cup  of  cold  water,  cold  water; 

Go  bring  me  a  cup  of  cold  water,"  he  said; 

But  when  I  returned  with  the  cup  ol  cold  water* 

I  found  the  poor  cowboy  lying  there  dead. 


(Fivom  West  ^nnliife;  mountain  whites:  IIS.  of  Davidson;  1908) 

Once  in  my  saddle  I  used  to  go  socUngt 

Once  in  my  saddle  I  used  to  1)C  gay; 

I  first  took  to  drinking,  and  then  to  card-playiag» 

Was  shot  in  the  breast,  now  dying  I  lay. 


<FhNB  Tc 


10.  TATBRHILL^ 

E 

»;  moitntalB  whites;  Inm 


Ef  yer  want  ter  git  yer  head  knocked  off, 
Ef  yer  want  ter  git  yer  fill; 
Ef  yer  want  ter  git  yer  head  knocked  off» 
Go  back  ter  Taterhill. 

'  When  the  dincdi  now  called  Mary's  Chapel  was  built,  thece  WSS  flUttch  dispute  amoni; 

the  parishioners  as  to  what  thf  church  should  be  namod.  One  party  stood  for  "Mar>''s 
Chapel,"  nnnther  for  "Mount  Zion,"  and  another  for  "Tatr-'s  Hil!  "  Officially  (he  first 
prevaiieU ,  but  the  common  people  chotte  the  last,  which  by  loik-etymoiogy  they  trans- 

fonasd  to  "Tstefliin.*'  The  diipnte.  liowevcr*  ivas  for  a  tine  vtrjr  violent,  sad  the  coo- 
tsadiac  psrtlas  ssvsial  tfaacscsaie  to  bkwsi— "diawsd  locks  ca  kaivos,"  asaiy  Mnd  Davs 

Noe  expressed  it.  This  stanza  is  a  part  of  a  song  which  sprang  up  to  celebrate  this  contest. 
Even  to  this  day  it  is  not  infrequent  to  haw  religious  meetings  broken  up  by  a  free-for-flJl 
fight.  The  men  bring  their  pistols  and  their  whiskey  to  the  church,  and,  if  things  do  not 
■otosuitthsmitlMjsoaKthBssieiorttovioisaee.  1  rwiwnibyr  00  one  oocaaion  tiie  iroup 
oothsfaisldeof  the  dfcSidiwttebBthieid  by  the  Moose  dsafaoM  the  oatrida.  MyooniiB 
SBceecded  in  holding  the  doosway  against  them  by  knocktng  down  each  man  as  he  came 
up  the  steps,  white  ths  wonisn  sad  cbildna  wcte  takea  oat  tlira««h  a  wiadow  at  tte 
of  the  building. 
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II.  »AIL10AP  BIU* 

A 

(From  Alabama;  negroes;  recitation  of  Mrs.  C.  Browni  1909) 

Railroad  Bill  ^  cut  a  mighty  big  dash; 
Killed  McMillan  like  a  lightnin'-flash. 
En  he'll  lay  yo  po  body  daown. 

Railroad  Bill  ride  on  de  train, 
Tryin  t'ac'  big  like  Cuba  en  Spain.' 
En  hell  lay  yo  po  body  daown. 

Get  up,  ole  woman,  yuu  sileepin'  Lou  late! 
Ef  Railroad  Bill  come  knocldn'  at  yo  gate, 
Hell  lay  yo  po  body  daown. 

Talk  abaout  yo  bill,  yo  ten-dollah  bill^ 
But  you  never  aeen  a  bill  like  Railroad  Bill. 
En  he*ll  lay  yo  po  body  daown. 

B 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  X909) 
Railroad  Bill  said  before  he  died, 
He'd  fit  all  the  trains  so  the  rounders  could  ride. 
Oh,  ain't  he  bad,  oh,  railroad  man ! 

Railroad  Bill  cut  a  might v  big  dash; 
He  killed  Bill  Johnson  with  a  lightniug-iiash. 
Oht  ain't  he  bad,  oh,  railroad  man! 

C 

(From  Miwissippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  J.  R.  AodenoBS  1909) 

Railroad  Bill  is  a  mighty  bad  man,  ' 
Come  skipping  and  dodging  through  this  land. 

D 

(PlraiB  MiniMippi;  aepoci;  MS.  of  Dr.  H«R<iigftQii;  1909) 

Talk  about  yet  five  er  yer  ten  dollar  bill; 
Ain't  no  bill  like  de  Railroad  BUI. 

12.  JOB  TUSNBR 

(rrom  MfaMppI;  negroes;  MS.  ol  M.  F.  Rubel;  1909) 

Tell  me  Jo  Turner's  come  to  town;  (thrice) 
He's  brought  along  one  thousand  links  cr  chain; 
He's  gwine  tcr  have  one  nigger  fer  each  linkf 
Gwine  ter  get  this  nigger  fer  one  link. 

UmvKasiTY  or  LouisvnxE. 
Txwisvnxs,  Kt. 

Railroad  Bill  waa  a  "bted  nigguh  "  wliu  terrified  Alabama  some  years  ago. 

A  icaiaiMeaoe  of  the  Spanlsb^Americui  war. 

(To  be  anUimud) 
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WILLIAM  CARTER,  THE  BENSONTOWN  HOMER 

BY  PHILLIPS  BARRY.  A.M. 

In  the  '*  Harris  (^jlkction  (A  American  T'cx-lry,"  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, is  a  small  xoliime  of  \  er.se  by  <i  foruoiti'n  country  minstrel, 
primed  in  rriicle  fashion  on  a  poor  quality  of  paper,  now  brillle  and 
brown  with  age.  It  was  published  at  Akron,  O.,  in  the  year  1848,  a» 
appears  from  the  titlepage.* 

"William  LorenTO  Carter,  the  Author,"  to  quote  from  t!ie  preface 
to  the  little  hook,  "was  horn  at  Benson,  Rutland  County,  Vermont, 
NovemlK-r  14,  and  was  blind  from  his  birlh,  or  so  nearly  so  that 

he  could  not  distinguish  object?,  and  could  only  see  that  there  was 
light,-  without  receiving  an\-  benefit  from  that  knowledge.  His  father* 
was  a  Baptist  Clergyman,  of  good  and  respectable  standing  at  Benson,* 
although  he  was  not  permanently  located  at  that  place.  He  resided 
mostly  at  Bensoii  until  Wiltiam  was  aUleen  ycaiB  of  age,  when  the 
Author  lost  his  mother;  and  soon  after  this  event*  his  father  became  a 
Mormon,  and  In  1853,  removed  to  Kirtland  in  this  State.*  He  there 
commenced  the  study  of  English  Grammar,  learning  it  from  lecturea 
and  from  having  it  read  to  him.  He  made  very  good  proficiency  in 
this  study  while  he  continued  it.  But  in  1834*  his  father  went  to 
^e  Mormon  Settlement  in  Missouri,  where  he  died,  leaving  the  Author 
without  any  means  of  prosecuting  his  study,  and  in  fact,  leaving  him 
without  a  home  or  any  means  of  support,  never  having  learned  any  trade 
(which,  of  course,  he  could  only  learn  by  the  sense  of  feeling).  In  1 836, 
he  returned  to  the  East,  with  the  intention  of  having  his  eyes  operated 
upon,  In  the  hope  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled,  partially,  to 

1  MMBamoMt  PomM  om  Vartaus  Stttjitls.  Composed  by  Wm.  L.  Ctrtcr,  nko  Imm 
been  blind  IroB  hit  birth.  Piteled  by  H.  Cttnfleld.  Aknm.  184!. 

>  W.  A.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  whose  maternal  grandmother  was  own  aunt  to  William 
Carter,  s^Lates.  howver,  "Thcrt*  mu?t  have  hofn  onr  ^small  perfect  '-•fKit  in  the  retina  of 
the  right  eye.  —  this  he  made  use  of  by  means  of  a  sort  of  ray  filter,  composed  of  glass 
arranged  in  layers,  and  tncloaed  in  alCfttlM^Uibe,— by  Bieuw  of  this 

•  Rer,  John  Carter.  Recent  informatkm  from  Benson  Is  to  Che  effect  that  he  to  atfll 
lenu'inlx-rcd  by  old  people  now  living  in  that  tuwa, 

4  W.  A.  s  state  s  definitely  that  Mxv.  John  Carter  fnM  a  "nlntoter  in  the  Baptiat 
Church  at  Btnson." 

*  "  iCirtland.  U.,  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Mormon  colony.  There  was  built  the  firrt 
li<»BiiMi  temple.  Tbe  name  of  John  S.  Catter.  evidently  our  Benson  mlnieter.  appeaia 
in  the  list  of  high  priests  chosen  Feb.  17.  1834.  to  constitute  the  first  high  council  of  the 
Mormon  Church"  (J.  H.  KVANS,  Oh^ //xwifrrJ  Vrar^  of  \formotti<:m.  p.  IQ%).  The  idetitity 
is  settled  by  the  fnUowini;  anocJoto  in  tho  Journal  of  H.  Kimball:  In  1S34,  "when  the 
cholera  &nt  broke  out  in  the  camp.  John  S.  Carter  was  the  tirst  who  went  fcvrward  to 

rebnfce  lt»  but  htanadf  waa  Immediately  «laltt**  (I.  W.  RtLnv.  TfoFomiAr  efMcmomtm, 
p.a8s).  Tbecampiefeitad  to  was  the  wfi^pKamp  on  the  banka  d  the  Mlmotiri  Rifnr» 
wUther  tbe  llonnons  went  after  tbe  bifaifin  wp  of  fbdr  oolony  la  Minonrl. 
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receive  his  sight,  if  not  wholly;  but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed.  He  then 
endeavored  to  find  some  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade,  but  the  same 
evil  genius  that  seemed  to  preside  over  his  destiny  baffled  his  efforts 
in  this  respect.  He  next  made  appHcation  for  admittance  into 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  l)ut  thr  ii-h  some  defect  in 
the  mode  of  appHcation,  he  was  rejected.  Thus  failiajx  entirely  in  the 
object  of  his  journey,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  in  1840,  entered  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Columbus,  and  remained  in  that  excellent 
Institution  about  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  learned  to  , 
read  and  write,  and  also  continued  the  study  of  English  Grammar, 
which  he  had  before  begun;  he  also  made  some  proficiency  in  com- 
poritioii  while  at  this  Institutioa.  From  thence,  he  went  to  Illinois, 
where  he  lemained  a  ahort  time,  and  then*  returned  to  thb State,  where 
he  has  resided  ever  since." 

Thus  far  the  preface  to  the  volume  concerning  Carter.  Very  little 
more  b  known  of  his  subsequent  life.  From  another  source  it  is 
known  that  "in  the  year  id6o,  he  left  his  home,  near  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
to  walk  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  he  being  a  great  walker,  often  under- 
taking jounieys  of  a  hundred  miles.  He  reached  the  State  of  Illinois, 
but  nothing  has  ever  been  heaid  from  him  since.  No  dew  to  his 
whereabouts  has  ever  been  discovered."'  Evidently  our  poet  was  a 
sealous  Mormon,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  among  the  number 
of  the  pUgrims  who  fell  by  the  wa3^de  ere  they  reached  the  promised 
land. 

'*He  commenced  compoMng  verses  and  singing  them,  when  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  to  while  away  the  dull  and 
tedious  hours  which  hung  heavily  on  his  mind.  He  would  also  compose 
epigrams  of  a  satirical  character  to  gratify  the  piques  that  he  had 
against  some  of  his  mates.  None  of  these  earlier  poems,  however, 
were  ever  reduced  to  writing,  but  were  competed  and  recited  from 
memory."*  The  entire  published  product  of  his  muse  consists  of  six 
poems,  five  of  than  (Higinal,  upon  mournful  subjects,  the  sixth  a 
Scripture  paraphrase.*  These  "were  composed  at  various  times,  some 
before,  and  some  after  he  removed  to  ( >hio,  —  he  would  compose  them 
and  retain  them  in  his  memory,  until  he  could  get  some  friend  to 
wri'r  them  otT  for  him."  *  A  few  stanzas  from  one  of  the  best  of  them 
are  worth  reproducing  here. 

'  Doub'!»-=-;  l>e  to  NauvfX),  thp  Mormon  city  fotmded  by  Josefril  Sokitlk  in  XS40» 

hu  return  to  Rutland  beiug  perhaps  due  to  the  Nauvoo  riots  of  1844. 
>  W.  A.  S.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

*  FW»  the  ^refine  to  tiie  voluiiie  of  pccoM. 

*  Contents  of  tlw  volume  of  Ctrter't  poems:  The  Orphan's  Dccam;  Lines  on  the  Death 

of  a  Moth«-r;  Lines  compo?«*d  on  parting  with  a  Sister;  Lines  composod  on  a  Mother's 
\  ->3t  Wrird*  to  ht-r  Son;  Lines  addrt'ssfd  to  my  Sistcrs,  on  t^kif^  Lcavc  of  them  in  x843» 
i'arapiixaiic  un  the  First  Cliapter  of  Genesis. 

*  P)mn  tlie  imfue  to  the  vohime  of  pocoM. 
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*T  it  triM^  thy  happiest  youthful  dayi 
Are  gone  and  cannot  be  recalled,— 
Many  a  friend  beloved  by  thee 
No  more  on  earth  thou  may'st  behold. 

But  beftven  can  make  the  desert  smile, 
Tlie  withered  bud  to  bloom  a  rose, 
Sweet  rills  of  pleasure  to  abound. 
Where  the  dark  stream  of  trouble  flows. 

Short  is  aflliction's  night  at  best. 
And  soon  the  glorious  day  will  dawn. 

With  joy  immortal  to  the  poor, 
And  bid  their  sorrows  all  be  gone. 

When  Michael  stays  the  whed  of  time 
And  calls  the  holy  martyrs  forth, 

With  all  the  ransomed  of  the  T.ord. 
From  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north. 

Where  stieama  of  joy  forever  roll, 
Beyond  all  trouble,  death  and  pain. 

Thy  happy  parents  thou  shalt  hail, 
Receive  their  loving  smiles  again.  > 

A  peniaal  of  Carter's  published  compositions  would  lead  no  one  to 
affirm  that  upon  their  intrinsic  merit  aa  poems  depends  his  place  among 
American  bards.  It  is  as  the  Benaontown  Homer  that  he  is  significant 
for  118.  This  title  befits  him  as  the  author  of  the  now  celebrated 
American  traditional  ballad,  ''Fair  Chariotte."  ^  This  ballad  ia  now 
current  in  the  States  from  Maine  westward  to  Dakota,  thence  soudi* 
ward  to  Oklahoma;*  it  has,  moreover,  lately  been  recorded  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  a  highly  signifirant  fact  that  no  trace  of  it  has  appeared 
in  the  rich  ballad  country"  of  the  Southeastern  States.  "There  is 
no  question  as  to  William  Carter  being  the  author  and  composer  of 
this  song,"*  the  motive  for  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
poet's  cousin,  being  "the  happening  of  the  events  described,  in  his 
old  Vermont  town  of  Benson,  or  Benson  town."  *   It  appears  to  have 

»  W.  L.  Carter,  The  Orphan's  Dream,  stanzas  80-84. 

*  See  my  article,  "Native  American  Balladry."  Journal  of  American  I" oik- Lore,  vol. 
Bdl.  pp.  365-373. 

*  In  my  coltectloti  FMSomv  ^  <b«  ^<arfk  AflMilfe  5««Mr  am  nfawteen  vkAmv*  db- 

tributed  m  follows:  Maine*  thns;  Verniunt,  one;  MsMRchusetU.  two;  FeOMiflVlliia,  four; 
Ohio,  two;  Wiaconsin,  two;  Kan«iP  atul  Dakota,  one  eacJi;  also  one  from  N'ova  Scotia, 
The  Kansas  version  is  traced  to  Ohio;  both  Ohio  versions,  to  Vermont.  I'ruics&or  Henry 
M.  Beklen,  Columbia.  Mo.,  has  ooUected  a  down  ▼eniomt,  mo^  <rf  them  in  the  State 
Hi  MiMoori.  Tbe  OUalMNaa  vertioo  i*  in  CSnrtoy  Smji  (edited  bjr  Jofaa  A.  Loowx)* 

p.  339- 

*  W.  A.  S.,  Lanea-'tcr,  Pa.,  in  a  communication  dated  March  2Q,  1910. 

*  W.  A.  S  .  Lancaster.  Pa.,  so  testifies  on  the  authority  of  his  mother,  who  is  own  cousin 
-to  William  Carter  himself. 
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passed  into  oral  dFculation  probably  as  early  sls  the  year  1835,^ 
so  that  its  life  at  a  tfaditioiial  baUad  ooven  little  moie  than  three- 
quarten  of  a  century. 

To<day  the  ballad  Is  current  under  the  same  conditions  of  trans- 
nusrioD  that  govern  all  folk-song,  as  the  acquired  property*  of  the 
singing  folk.  It  is  quite  as  communal  as  the  best  of  the  ancient 
British  ballads.  That  it  has  become  so  widespread  in  its  distribution, 
is  due  laiieely  to  the  wanderings  of  the  nomadic  Carter  himself,  a 
modem  representative  of  the  old-time  wandering  minstrel.  We  might 
also  speak  of  it  as  a  brief  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
indirect  intiuence  of  the  Mormon  movement.  Important  "foci  of 
infection, "  as  it  were,  for  the  ballad,  are  in  Vermont,  central  Penn- 
sylvania, northe;istern  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  —  pla(X's  in  which  it  is 
known  that  Carter  or  some  member  of  his  family  has  tarried.'  It  is 
of  course,  at  this  late  day,  quite  beyond  our  expectation  to  be  able  to 
recover  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  the  ipsissitna 
ffrto  of  Caiter'sowtt  oomposltioa.  There  is  no  record  whatever  to  show 
that  it  was  ever  printed;  perhaps  it  was  never  even  written  down 
Irom  the  author's  dictation.  We  may  not  be  far  wrong,  however, 
ui  assuming  that  a  version  presently  to  be  put  in  evidence,  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  native  of  Vermont  "who  knew  that  the  story  was  as 
it  is  related,  taking  place  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  .  .  .  either  knew 
the  people  spoken  of,  or  those  who  knew  them,"  is  fairly  dose  to 
Carter's  original.^ 

FAIR  CHARLOTTE 

(Traditional  tfxt  of  a  balliid  composed  by  William  Lorenzo  Carter) 

I.    Fair  Chariot  tc  lived  on  a  mouatain  side. 
In  a  wild  and  lonely  spot, 
No  dwelling  was  for  three  miles  round, 
EiGcept  her  father's  cot. 

a.  On  n»ny  a  cold  and  wintry  night, 
Young  swains  were  gathered  there* 
For  her  father  kept  a  social  board, 
And  she  was  very  fair. 

*  The  ballad,  of  course,  was  compo-^efi  before  Carter  left  ^'crmont,  in  iRjj.  to  join  the 
Mormon  colony  in  Kirtland.  O.  A  Kansas  version,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Profesaor  A.  H.  Tcdman.  Cbicaco,  lU.,  is  one  of  a  number  of  ballads  taken  down  from  D.  S., 
Wiafidd*  bn.,  whose  Catber,  R.  H.  B..  Uved  in  Ohio,  and  from  whom  D.  S.  ktiiied  at  lent 
one  ballad  in  1835. 

'  That  is,  foIk-?onK  is  folk-song  polely  by  reason  of  its  traditional  currency  among  the 
singing  folk.  Any  dehnition  by' ortgin  is  beside  the  point,  hee  my  article,  "Irish  Folk- 
Sooc.'*  Jcmmai    Amtrktm  Pctth-Lonf,  vol  sdv,  pp.  33»-343. 

'  VcraMBt,  of  eoune,  to  Important  as  the  poet's  own  home ;  In  LancMtert  Ph**  hie  oouehi 
lives;  northeastern  Ohio  kne^v  Carter  as  a  mfni1)er  of  the  Mormon  colony  at  KktlSad; 
and  it  is  not  imiikdy  that  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Missouri  in  1834. 

«  "Pair  ClMilottek*'  K.  Falk-Songs  of  Ou  North  AOmtie  SMu,  Crom  L.  P.  S.,  Warren, 
ae  derived  tem  M.  B.  L.,  VKima»  O.,  whoee  giaiidfatberms  the  Vennonter  to  whom 
referencf  i>  made.  L.  P.  who've  ^rrat-great-graodfather  founded  the  vQlafe  ol  Fais^ 
haven,  nt-ar  Benson.  Vt.,  ats<j  knows  the  ballad* 
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3.  Her  fatber  loved  to  lee  lier  dreat 

Fine  as  a  city  belle,  — 

She  was  the  only  child  he  had, 

And  he  loved  his  daughter  well, 

4.  On  New  Year's  eve,  when  the  mm  «it  tet. 

She  gazed  with  a  wistful  eye, 
Out  of  the  frostv  window  forth. 
To  see  the  sleighs  go  by.  ^ 

5.  She  restless  waa»  and  longing  looked, 
Till  a  well  known  voice  she  heard, 
Came  dashing  up  to  her  father's  door. 
Young  Charley's  sleigh  appeared. 

• 

6.  Her  mother  said,  ~~  **  My  daughter  dear. 
This  blanket  round  you  fold, 

For  't     an  awful  night  without. 
And  you'll  be  very  cold." 

7.  **  Oh  nay,  oh  nay,"  young  Charlotte  cried, 
And  she  laughed  like  a  Gypey  queen, 

"  To  ride  in  blanket  muffled  ttp^ 
I  never  will  be  seen." 

8.  My  woolen  doak  la  qnite  enough. 

You  know  it  is  lined  throuphout, 
Besides  I  have  my  silken  shawl. 
To  tie  my  neck  about." 

^  Her  gloves  and  bonnet  being  on, 
She  jumped  into  the  sleigh. 
And  otT  ihey  went,  down  the  mountain  aide. 
And  over  the  hills  away. ' 

10.  With  muffled  faces,  silently, 

Five  long,  cold  miles  were  passed. 

When  Charles,  in  few  and  broken  words* 
The  silence  broke  at  last. 

>  H.  A.  S..  version  I.  fnn  J.  M.  L..  Mshanojr  Chy.  Pa.,  liss  after  this, 

4*.  At  the  viUsfs  Ibb,  iftMB  BOes  off, 

Tbere'B  a  merry  ball  to-night, 

Ttie  air  is  piercing  cold  as  death, 
But  hex  heart  is  iirarm  and  liglit. 

It  apipcws  also  in  oUwr  venioBa. 

•  N.  A.  &,  I,  has  after  this.— 

9s.  There's  music  ia  the  sound  of  faelia, 

A?  o'er  the  hill?  thry  po, 

What  ( tiaking  do  tin  runners  oiakc. 

As  thry  leave  the  trozen  snow. 


Two  versioiu  only  have  both  etanxas. 
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11.  "Oh!  such  a  night  I  never  saw, 
My  lines  I  scarcf  can  hold," — 

Fair  Charlotte  said,  in  a  feeble  voice, 

I  am  exceeding  cold." 

12.  He  cracked  his  whip  and  they  onward  sped» 
Much  faster  than  before, 

Until  five  other  dreary  miles, 
In  rilence  they  passed  o*er. 

13.  "  How  fast,"  says  Charles,  "  the  frozen  ice 
Is  gathering  on  my  brow," 

Said  Charlotte,  in  a  weaker  voice, 
**  I'm  growing  warmer  now." 

14.  Thus  on  they  went  thrcr^gh  the  frosty  air, 
And  in  the  cold  starlight, 

Until  the  village  and  bright  liall-roora» 
They  did  appear  in  sight. 

15.  Charles  drove  to  the  door,  ancQiumpSng  out, 

He  held  his  hand  to  her,— 

"  Why  i^it  you  there  like  a  monument. 

That  has  no  power  to  stir?  " 

16.  He  asked  her  once,  he  asked  her  twice. 
She  answered  never  a  word : 

He  asked  her  for  her  hand  again, 
But  still  she  never  stirred. 

17.  He  took  her  hand  into  his  own, 
Oh  God!  it  was  coki  as  st(jne! 

He  tore  the  mantle  from  her  brow, 
On  her  face  the  cold  stars  shone. 

18.  Then  quickly  to  the  lighted  hall, 
Her  lifeless  form  he  bore, 

Fair  Charlotte  was  a  froxen  corpse, 
And  her  lips  spake  never  more. 

19.  He  threw  himself  down  by  her  side. 
And  the  bitter  tears  did  fiow, 

And  he  said,  "My  own,  my  youthful  bride, 
I  never  more  shall  know! " 

30.  He  twined  his  arms  around  her  neck. 

He  kissed  her  marble  brow, 

And  his  thoughts  went  back  to  where^she  said, 

"1  am  growing  warmer  now."  * 

31.  He  bore  her  I    1 :  to  the  sidgh, 
And  with  it  he  drove  home: 

And  when  he  reached  her  father's  door, 
Ohl  bow  her  parents  mourned! 


1  llaaymioMof  thebsUsdcddboe. 
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22.    They  mourned  ihe  loss  of  a  daughter  dear, 
And  Charles  mourned  o'er  her  doom, 
Until  at  last  his  heart  did  break, 
And  they  both  lie  in  one  tomb.^ 

This  text  is  a  representative  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  \'ulgatc 
text  of  *  *  Fair  Charlotte."   Of  the  thirty  versiofis  of  the  ballad  known 

to  me,  —  a  number  of  which,  however,  are  incomplete,  —  all  but  four 
conform  very  closely  to  it.  Of  these  four,  one  was  taken  down  in 
Hathorne,  Mass.;  another  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.;'  a  third  comes  from 
South  Dakota;*  the  fourth  from  Rome,  Pa.*  By  reason  of  the 
passing  uniqueness  of  certain  stanzas,*  the  Kansas  City  \  ersioil,  the 
full  text  of  which  is  herewith  phnted,  is  esLtremeiy  iateresting. 

TUB  FROZEN  OIEL  • 

Verse  i. 

Vuung  Charlotte  lived  by  the  mountain  &ide 
In  a  wild  and  lonely  spot 
No  dwdiings  there  for  three  miles  round 
Eacept  her  father's  cot.' 

2nd 

At  efenin^  rvhen  fhHr  work  r.vs  0*<f, 
Youtig  ^iimin  uould  gather  there 
For  her  father  kept  a  social  board 
And  she  was  very  fair  Rep. 

3rd 

At  the  dose  of  a  cold  and  stormy  day 
With  beaming  anxious  eye 
Young  Charlotte  by  the  window  Stood 
To  see  the  sleighs  go  by. 

t  Five  vtnloiM  only  bave  tlwie  concladtag  ■Iswtiii 

I  Fran  J  G.  II.,  KUMW  City.  Mo.,  as  sung  in  eastern  New  York  about  for^  JVU% 

ago;  1907.    MS.  in  pos3e^«<^ion  of  Professor  Henry  M.  Belden,  Columbia,  Mo. 

•  From  M.  E.  H.,  a  student  at  tiie  I  niversity  of  Wif^consin, -—a  version  tor  winch  T  ;im 
indebted  to  tlie  kindness  of  Professor  A.  Beatty.    In  it  is  llic  following  noteworthy  statua: 

He  took  her  lily-whito  hand  in  bia» 
O  (rod!  t  was  stiff  and  cold. 
He  look  Iter  bonnet  troin  her  head. 
As  down  the  dcath-swest  rolled. 

«  s<^  my  article  'Native  Balladry  in  America."  Journal  qf  AmwUam  FoUt-Lors, 

VOL  xxii.  pp.  3^5-373- 

•  IndiGMed  by  beli«  printed  In  Italic*. 

•  MS.  of  J.  6.  H..  KttMM  Cltr*  Mo.*  Idadly  oonummlcatcd  to  me  for  ttaii  artidt  by 

Professor  Beldcn.    (Copied  verbatim  et  literatim.) 

>  Note  a<  J.  G.  H.   "In  iioflngt  the  two  last  iinee  o(  each  vene  ace  repeated." 
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The  snow  had  falUn  all  day  long 
The  wind  to  norikward  veered — 
And  dashing  up  to  the  oottafe  door, 
Young  Charlie's  aleigh  appeared. 

(5) 

Charks  drove  a  pair  of  Morgan  blacks. 
That  were  his  special  pride. 
His  cutter  had  just  space  enough 
For  Lottie  0$  his  side. 

(6) 

"At  a  village  inn  fifteen  miles  off 
There's  a  merry  ball  to-night" 
The  air     freezing  cold  as  death 
But  her  heart  it  warm  and  light 

(7) 

Her  father  just  then  coming  in ' 

//  look  nnt  /'^rr'  'n  ?nfn 

Consent  from  mm  and  his  good  wife 

For  Charles,  their  favorite  swain, 

<8) 

Her  mother  tald,  "My  daughter  dear 
This  blanket  round  you  fold" 
For  it  is  a  dreadful  night  abroad 
You'll  take  your  death  of  cold 

(9) 

Oh  no!  Oh  no!  Young  Charlotte  cried 
For  ahe  fdt  like  a  Gypsy  Queen 
To  ride  in  blankets  muffled  up 
I  never  can  be  seen. 

(10) 

Five  miles  along  the  mountain  roads 
CkaHes  drote  his  Ua€ks  with  pride 
He  was  as  proud  as  any  king 
With  Lottie  at  kis  side 

(II) 

Said  Charles  such  a  night  I  never 
The  reins  I  scarce  can  hold 
When  Chariotte  saM  in  a  feeble  voice 
I  am  exceeding  cold 

>  S.  A*      frasn  vhoBi  the  Sovth  Dakota  venion  ^iM.dblalBed.  adds  that  there  ivas 

Her  ftthtr  he  ims  a  dark,  tltni  naa. 
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<t3) 

He  cracked  hit  whip  urged  on  hU  team 

Much  faster  than  before 

Until  at  length  five  weary  miles 

In  silence  they  paesed  o'er. 

(13) 

H*  swing  his  arms,  chirptd  lo  ki$  Mini 
DasMfrasi  from  heard  St  brow 
When  Charlotte  eaid  in  a  voice  quite  low 
I'm  growing  warmer  now. 

An  interesting  point  remains  lo  he  considered ;  namely,  the  signifi- 
cance of  "Fair  Charlotte"  for  our  conception  of  the  ballad  as  a  sjxcies 
of  folk-song.  Defined  in  its  simplest  possible  terms,  a  ballad  is  the 
record  of  action  cast  in  poetical  form;  a  folk-ballad,  consisting  of  text 
and  mdody,^  la  a  fjaUad  traditionally  current  among  the  singing  folk. 
Under  this  defimtiofi  there  is  no  question  of  the  right  of  Carter's 
"Fair  Chariotte»!'  Saimden'a  "Casey  Jones,"*  and  other  items  of 
American  balladry,  to  be  reckoned  among  folk-ballads.  Yet  into  this 
apparently  very  simple  situation  enter  at  oooe  certain  compiicationa. 
Though  it  is  hardly  germane  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
folk*baUadry  to  deal  with  texts  apart  from  melodies,*  we  have  still 
the  right  to  analyze  ballads  as  literature.  The  result  of  such  analysis 
has  been  the  discovery  that  not  all  folk*baUads  are  alike.  Two  distinct 
spedes  are  now  recognised/  set  off  from  each  other  fay  a  marked  di* 
vergence  of  literary  convention.  That  is»  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
the  "popular"  ballad,*  notable  for  its  dramatic  impressiveQess,  its 
free  use  of  abrupt  dialogue  and  change  in  situation,  not  to  speak  of 

>,AII  iolk-billids  wet  waag,  and  ihmsm  bam  been.  Redled  ballads  ate  tbe  ptoduct 
olaoddcnt.  AfolMliiser niaybeiiaiwilliiif  toriss becaweof aasor lofii^^ 

♦trsingCTfi. 

•  "Ca«wy  Jones"  {Railroad  Atun's  Mafiazine,  May.  iqoB.  Noveniber,  1910.  December, 
X91 1,  April,  1912)  wws  cunipoaed  and  sung  by  WaUace  Saunders,  a  negro  laborer.  Its 
•ttbJcGt  la  tha  laat  nm  of  John  Lvtber  Jonea*  nteknanied  "Caaey  Jonea*"  aa  wigfaww  oa 
tba  CUcaiO  h  New  Ocleaita  Limited,  wbo,  on  Maieh  i8,  Z900,  loat  hb  life  in  a  rcar^id 
colliwon  with  a  freight-train  at  \'auRhan!^.  Mii^^  It  la  CttircBt  la  maay  pirCaof  the  Statca* 
Bnd  has  lately  been  recorded  in  tlie  (anal  zone. 

•  Mention  may  here  be  made  ot  the  melodies  to  "Fair  Charlotte."  Eight  are  known. 
Of  tbcaa,  ifai  ate  aeta  of  the  original  afar  to  wfeleb  Carter  btaaielf  MOf  the  baOad*  aaotbcr 
icnoteoetof  irtikhiattaeli3ma-tiiae"Go]deaHill.**  Phreof  tbeaetaaredoaelynhrted; 
the  sixth,  belonging  to  the  uolque  Kann  Cttf  version  of  J.  G.  H.,  bdag  more  distant. 
Tlie  seventh  and  eighth,  from  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  respertively,  are  sets  of  an  Irish 
air.  —  the  same  as  that  from  which  is  derived  the  melody  to  the  stwkntt'  song.  "  Michae^ 
Roy." 

«  H.  II.  Bdden.  *'the  lldacloa  of  BaOadiy  to  PolkpLore;*  Je«rMaf  tf  AomUom  FOIk- 
Mm**  vdL  nir.  pp.  I'lj.  '*Ttaa  ballad  ...  baa  two  aiala  types*  .  .  .  Both  .  .  .  ai« 

popular  in  character  and  in  voRtir  " 

•  For  instance,  "Earl  Brand,"  or  "hor^  RandalL" 
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its  diaracterbtk  iterative  etyle.^  This  species  is  not  by  any  means 
cxtinctt  and  may  wdl  outlast  its  later-bom  relative,  the  vulgar" 
ballad,  so  called.^  Conventional  narration,  in  all  its  dead-level 
dulness,  is  the  touchstone  of  the  genuine  in  vulgar  balladry,  as  turned 
out  by  the  ton  from  the  presses  of  Pitts,  Such,  and  Jemmy  Catnatch. 
Furthermore,  however  much  we  may  call  into  question  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  difference,  or  doubt  that  it  bears  witness  to  any  actual 
difference  in  origin;  however  much  we  may  deny  the  right  of  the 
critic  to  establish  upon  its  basis  a  ballad  aristocracy,*  —  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  difTerence  exists. 

Now  as  to  "Fair  Charlotte"  itself.  A  perusal  of  the  text,  as  given 
in  a  preceding  paragraph  of  this  article,  would  leave  us  little  hesitrttion 
as  to  where  to  place  the  ballad.  We  should,  perforce,  include  it  in  the 
s<'Cond  catego^^^  as  the  American  representative  of  the  British  "vul- 
gar -p(  rir*i.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  folk  is  nut  content  to 
let  11  5ia>  tliere.  Evidence  nt  hand  to  show  that,  under  the  influence 
ol  s,eventy-five  vears  of  coauimnal  re-creation,*  Carter's  ballad  has 
developed  s-MrK  ihing  more  than  impersonality  of  authorship,  and 
multiplicity  i  version,  both  as  to  text  and  melody.  It  has  earned 
the  right,  pru\  ided  there  be  a  balUid  aristocracy,  with  its  noble  blood 
determined  by  a  critical  test,  to  enrol  itself  in  the  number  of  the  no- 
bility, tliaL  ii  lias  begun,  til  least,  to  accjuirc  an  iterative  style, 
not  only  in  the  melody,*  but,  what  is  more  important  for  us  here,  in 
the  text  as  well.* 

Herewith  may  be  cited  in  full  the  acquired  characteristics  of  the 
versions  in  question.' 

I  That  is,  the  effective  repetition  of  suggestive  phrases,  verses,  or  stanzas.  The 
itaradve  style  may  be  parallel,  as  in  Hebrew  poetn't  or  climactic,  a?i  in  the  ancient  baited. 
Bits  Nietzsche  recognized  its  effectiveness  (see  especially  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  The 
VcftudAoKBLsr). 

•  TlitoniifoitiiaMeMiiieltMe»tinpoiriblet»         It  curies  with  It  aooMSiiocatloa 

of  vulgarity  in  the  language  or  subjei-t  ri  .L"<-r. 

>  Tiiat  is.  to  regard  the  three  hundred aiKlrix  **iiO|Ndsr'' bsUadaMbsvisgStteic^ 
right  to  the  name  "ballad." 

•  By  "communal  re-creation"  is  meant  the  process  of  passing  through  the  minds  of  a 
hargt  imailicr  ol  iolk-da|era»  food,  ted.  sod  Indlfferait.  wlildi  iMms  la  oertsla  wdl- 
known  effects  upon  the  text  and  melody  of  all  folk-songs. 

•  Ballad  melodies  (this  applies  quit«-  as  much  to  the  melodies  of  vulgar  as  of  popular 
ballads)  post^ess  an  important,  if  Iomr  unrecognized,  characteristic  feature.  —  thp  cHmartic 
iteration  oi  partial  melodiett  (»ee  my  article  "  l*olk-Muiuc  in  Ameiioi,  JourtuiL  oj  American 
Mk-lan,  voL  adl,  ppb  7S-lli>* 

•  TOoiiaotsiipitwodMilsd.sowflt  Jslcrappow. 

•  For  convenience,  the  references  to  re-created  rtSBltl  STO  tSkCB  Ia  ths  Wder  IS  nWdl 
tiM  ooRM|»oiidiiis  •taoMo  oocnr  In  ttie  ardicijrpe. 
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Stanzas  4.  5  (Cfdiimhia,  Mo.') 
*T  was  New  1  cai  ;>  i"\ c.  and  the  sun  was  low, 

Bigh  htam  ker  lingering  eye, 
As  sh9 10  Aefnme»  wimiaw  w$iU, 
To  watch  the  aldghs  go  by. 

Bigh  beams  ker  lingering  eye. 
When  m  weU-known  voice  the  heard, 

Asskelo  ikefrot^m  whidow  weni, 
Yoiiiig  Chailes  in  hit  deigh  appeafed. 


All  cfTective  iterative  style  is  produced  by  subconscious  assimilation  of 
language.* 

Staoa  4a  (Hathomei  Maae.^ 
''In  yonder  village,  miles  away, 
There's  a  metry  ball  to-night, 
Although  it  b  extremdy  cold, 
Our  hearts  are  warm  and  light." 

Here  is  a  direct  change  from  a  de&cripiive  passage  to  uninlroduced 
dialogue. 

Stanzas  90-11  (Cameron*  M0.O 

"There  is  music  in  the  sound  ol  bells, 
As  o'er  the  hills  we  go, 

What  a  creaking  noise  those  runners  make, 
As  they  glide  o'er  the  frosen  snow*  y 

"Such  a  night  as  this  I  never  seen, 
The  reins  I  scarce  can  hold." 

In  this  case,  a  passage  of  continu  ii-  abrupt  dialogue  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  stanza  10,  introduLiory  to  dialogue,  and  the  change  of  9a 
from  description  to  (!i  lIo-uc.  In  no  other  versiua  has  the  chani^e  been 
so  marked,  though  in  f<  ui  others  the  dropping-out  of  stanza  iu  has  left 
the  dialogue  in  stanza  ii  uiunuoduced.' 

Stanza  10  (Rome,  Pa.*) 

Along  ike  bleak  and  dreary  way, 

How  keen  the  winds  do  blow! 
Th«»  stars  did  never  shine  so  bright, 

iluw  creaks  the  frozcu  anow! 

I  Pf»pr,<|^(^(p,|  \yy  J  p    kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Belden. 

*  By  an  exactly  analogous  process,  iolk-music  developa  an  iterative  style  (sec  my  article 
"The  Oflijbi  of  Polk.M«lodie«,**  Jamtel  ef  Amerleam  Fdh'Lofe,  mL  xxOI.  A^^-MS- 

*  From  W.  L.  H.,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Belden. 

*  la  cm  Miwwuri  version,  that  of  J.  F.  (see  note  i),  iteimtiaa  ooam, 

"Smeh  «  Mffel,  emek  m  ndcH  I  ncvtr  •kwI" 

*  **F«h  Charlotte."  D.  Folk-Songs  of  the  MM  AUmiMe  Stairs.  For  the  full  text 
8ee  my  article  '*Naiiv«  BaUadiy  iA  Aaictka,"  Jamtel  ef  Amerteam  Folk^Lore,  voL  aodi, 
pp.  365-373' 
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Along  the  bleak  and  dreary  way. 

Five  lonely  miles  they  passed. 
When  Charles  in  a  (ew  and  frozen  words 

Tht  sUence  broke  at  last. 

This  iterative  penage  is  one  of  the  several  peculiarities  ol  this  version. 

Stanza  14  (West  Plains,  Mo.') 

This  on  the  way  through  the  frost  and  snow 

Wliile  the  wintry  atari  shone  bright, 
"Oht  now  we  are  to  the  village  inn, 

And  the  ball-room  is  in  stght/* 

This  version  is  unique  in  the  bold  change  from  description  to  un- 
introduced  dialogue. 

Stansas  15-16  (South  DakoU^ 

"Why  sit  you  there  lilce  a  monument 

That  has  no  power  to  stir? 
He  asked  her  onUt  A«  askei  her  iwke, 

But  received  no  answer  frfim  her, 
He  asked  her  once,  he  asked  her  ivdc€, 

But  she  answered  not  a  word. 
He  asked  her  for  her  hand  again,' 

And  still  she  never  stirred. 

The  iteration  is  acquired  by  the  simple  act  of  subconscious  repetition 
ol  the  phrase  containing  the  thought  most  impressive  to  the  hearer. 

Stanza  18  (Hat home,  Mass.*) 
A  lifeless  corpse  young  Charlotte  teas, 

For  she  froze  by  the  mouiiLiiin  side, 
A  l^dess  corpse  young  CkofUs  he  hwre. 

Into  tiie  inn's  fireside. 

The  admirable  effectiveness  of  the  iteration  in  this  passage  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  ancient  ballad. 

It  might  be  objected  that  these  examples  are  few;  yet  they  are 
all  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  if  not 
more.  Communal  re-creation  is  not  a  rapid  process,  nor  a  uniform 
one.  Carter's  ballad  has  been  subject  to  it  for  less  than  a  century, 
wheroa<5  the  ancient  ballads  may  well  have  hocu  in  oral  rirru!ati(>n  for 
a  period  of  several  centuries.    Furthermore,  whereas  their  history  has 

'  Fran  li&  of  M.  D.,  Wot  Plte  Mo..  Uodly  cnmmnnfcstffd  lo  me  by  Prafcstar 

Bdden. 

'  From  M.  £.  U.,  kindly  contxibuteU  to  me  by  Professor  Beatty. 

*  laK.  A.S..fmioBB«tUilte«ive«nssiBtiodiioeddis]^^ 

"Give  AM  your  tasadt'*  lie  ssld  Sfsln. 
«         Gfasflette.''  B.  TMMmvt  tfO*  Ncrtk  AUmiUe  Sm«$. 
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been  laid  in  the  golden  age  of  folk-song,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
American  ballad  to  struggle  into  life  during  a  period  of  decadence, 
when  the  fashion  of  folk-singing  was  on  the  decrease.  And  it  being 
admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  iterative  style  is  a  very  old  form  of 
caqnresdon,  we  should  expect  exactly  what  we  find  to  be  the  case; 
namely,  that  reversions  to  this  primitive  form  —  iitarary  atavisms, 
aa  we  may  call  them ,  traoeaUe  to  tiie  suboonadoiis  action  of  oommunal 
re-creatkm  —  should  be  numerous  in  the  ancient  British  ballad,  and 
sporadic  in  the  late^born  child  of  the  American  folk-muse. 

Still  another  objection  must  be  met  and  answered.  In  the  vulgar 
ballad  of  Britain,  a  type  much  dder  than  our  native  ballad,  only  the 
faintest  traces  of  the  **ballad  stsrie,"  as  far  as  the  text  la  concerned, 
grow  out  of  communal  re-creation.^  Yet  the  very  fact  that  the 
iteradve  style,  while  generally  present  in  the  melodies,*  is  absent  in 
the  texts,  should  lead  ua  to  suspect  the  presence  of  some  factor  inhtbt- 
ttve  of  communal  re-creation  with  respect  to  the  text  only.  This 
factor  is  the  busy  press  of  Jemmy  Catnatch  and  his  kind,  who  prac- 
tically never  printed  melodies.  The  cheapness  and  ready  accessibility 
of  the  broadsides  tended  to  produce  and  preserve  a  "vulgate  text,*' 
while  the  singers  were  left  free  to  vary  the  melody  according  as  the 
subconscious  fancy  led  them:  hence  the  absence,  except  in  sporadic 
cases,  of  the  iterative  style  from  the  text  of  the  vulgar  ballad  in  oral  tra- 
dition. The  andent  ballads,  on  the  contrary,  were  many  of  them  never 
printed.  Such  as  were  printed  and  circulated  in  broadside  form  had 
been  in  oral  ctrcidation  so  long  that  their  characteristic  style  was  fixed. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Carter's  ballad  that,  like  "Lord  Ran- 
dall "  and  some  others,  it  never  fell  into  the  maw  of  the  broadside  press. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  seems  that  much  of  our  "ballad  problem" 
has  been  one  of  our  own  making.  We  can  now  be  sure  that  folk-song 
and  folk-ballad  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  individual  in- 
vention, with  subsequent  communal  re-creation;  moreover,  that  the 
characteristic  reversion  to  the  primitive  iterative  style,  with  its  dra- 
matic impressiveness.  develops  in  ballads  ciuitc  spontaneously,  as  an 
efffTt  of  continual  folk-singing.  In  "Fair  Charlotte"  we  have  laid 
before  us  a  history,  in  miniat'irr,  of  folk-song  and  folk-ballad  tlie  world 
over.  So  much  do  we  owe  to  the  humble  genius  of  William  Lorenzo 
Carter,  the  village  Homer  of  old  Bensontown. 

Fklton  Hai-l, 

Cambridge.  Mass. 

'  It  does,  however,  appear  to  some  extent  in  versions  re-created  by  the  folk-singers 
flf  tlie  SotttbeMtem  StatM*  etc. 

•  See  my  aitide  "Folk^Murie  la  AaMrics,"  JMrMT  <f  AwuHtmm  WMm*,  voL 
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A  TEXAS  VERSION  OF  "THE  WHITE  CAPTIVE" 

BY  CHARLES  PEABODY 

Two  verstooa  of  this  ballad  have  been  published,  —  one  in  the 
Journal  of  American  Folk-l>ore  for  1909,  pp.  256  and  257,  and  edited 
by  G.  F.  Will;  and  the  other  in  "Cowboy  Songs"  (New  York»  1910). 

by  John  A.  Lomax. 

Professor  Lomax's  version  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  and  probably 
approaches  rearer  to  the  original  form  than  cither  of  the  others.  It 
contain'^  fourteen  verses,  against  ten  and  a  half  in  the  present  form. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation,  thrre  is  not  much  to  be  said.  In 
both  of  the  longer  versions  there  is  re}xiiiion  without  any  addition  to 
the  story,  which  bears  the  marks  of  being  handed  down  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 

The  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in  Mr.  Lomax's  version  are 
Albon  and  Amanda,  while  in  the  present  version  thev  are  Albion  and 
Amandia.  It  seem^  Hkelv  that  the  original  N  crsion  coinained  **  Albitni 
and  **.-\manda,"  \vlii(  li  iKcame  "Amandia"  by  a  sf)rt  of  attraction. 
Changes  in  familiai  nainc-  cire  not  uncommon;  as,  for  instance.  "  Elen- 
der"  and  "Alendtr'  111  ilie  American  versions  of  "Lord  Thomas."* 

As  regards  the  ballad  as  a  whole,  its  content  places  it  somewhere  in 
the  Appalachian  region,  whence  it  went  with  the  emigrants  to  the 
West;  for  all  three  versions  hail  from  Texas.  The  use  of  the  word 
"cot"  for  "cabin"  gives  the  impression  of  a  literary,  if  not  European 
origin.  So  far ,  the  only  European  cycle  suggested  by  it  is  the  "  Maiden 
Freed  from  the  Gallows*'  (Child,  No.  95) .  In  the  Contioeiital  versions 
of  the  cyde  there  are  the  motives  of  the  abduction  and  of  the  setf- 
sacrifidng  lover,  but  the  similarity  ends  there. 

The  ballad  in  question  surely  harks  back  to  one  of  the  eariy  wars 
of  this  country,  where  the  Indians  had  an  Englishman  for  a  leader. 
Possibly  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  in  the  Revolutionary  War  may  be 
faintly  echoed  here. 

The  music,  reduced  to  its  interval  order,  presents  a  major  scale 
laddng  its  fourth,  and  may  be  a  suggiestion  of  the  Celtic  pentatooic 
scale  or  ol  the  hexachordal  scale  lacking  its  leading  tone,  that  super- 
seded it  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Scotland. 

THE  WnTB  CAPTIVB 


'  Compare  C.  L.  KittredKC  in  J<mrn^qf  Amtrkm  Fitlk'JLon^  No.  LXXIX,  Pb  a$4l 
•ad  the  Bctm  Quarieriy  for  April.  1905. 
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I.    The  sun  has  gone  down  o'er  the  hills  in  the  west, 

And  its  last  beams  have  faded  o'er  the  mossy  hiU'lClcat;. 

The  l)eauty  of  nature,  the  charms  of  the  fair, 

A  maiden  was  Ijoiind  with  her  white  bosom  bare. 

2*    At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Amandia  did  sigh 
At  ihe  hoot  o(  an  owl  or  a  catamount  cry. 
At  the  howl  of  some  wolf  from  ila  long  granite  cell 
Or  the  erush  of  aome  dead  (fore«t1  tree  As  it  fdl. 

3.  The  camp-fire  was  kindled  and  fanned  by  the  breeze. 
And  ito  red  emben  shone  o'er  the  evergreen  trees; 
But  fierce  was  the  looks  of  that  wild  savafs  scene* 
The  light  o*er  their  features  in  entrance  did  gleam. 

4.  The  watch>fire  was  kindled,  and  its  red  light  did  glare. 
This  maiden  was  bound  with  her  white  bosom  bare. 

Around  her  stood  this  mercerless  throng, 
Impatient  to  join  in  the  war-dandng  song. 

5.  They  brought  out  then  the  captive  all  frMttdless,  fodonir 

Her  face  bathed  in  blood  and  her  garments  all  torn* 

She  counted  vengeance  in  the  face  of  the  foe, 

And  sighed  for  the  time  when  her  suff'rings  might  close* 

6.  They  waited  a  moment  while  they  gazed  on  the  fair, 
Whose  dark  liazel  eses  were  uplifted  ir;  prayer. 
And  down  on  her  bui>unt  her  dark  locks  did  flow, 
Which  hid  from  the  gazers  her  bosom  of  snow. 

7.  The  chief  of  these  warriors,  young  Alhion,  drew  near 
With  an  eye  like  an  eagle  and  a  step  iike  a  deer. 

"Forbear,"  cried  young  Albion,  "yoor  freedom  to  crave/* 
Gave  a  sigh  for  her  sufTring,  and  a  tear  o'er  her  grave. 

8.  "Forbear,"  cried  young  Albion,  "your  tortures  forbear! 

This  mmden  shall  live,  by  the  heavens  I  swear! 
TO'ttight  if  a  victim  shall  burn  at  your  tree, 
Young  Albion,  your  leader,  your  victim  shsJI  be.*' 

9.  At  the  dawn  of  the  evening,  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 
A  birch-tree  canoe  was  seen  ^ding  away. 

Swifter  than  the  wild  duck  that  skims  o'er  the  tide 
Young  Albion  and  Amandia  together  did  ride. 

10.  At  the  dawn  of  next  morning  a  white  cot  was  seen 

With  its  blue  curling  smoke  o'er  the  wild  willows  green^ 
But  great  was  the  joy  when  she  stepped  on  the  shore 
To  embrace  her  kind  father  and  mother  once  more. 

11.  But  all  that  he  asked  was  kindness  and  food. 

From  the  parents  of  Amandia  to  the  chief  of  the  woods. 
Cambrioce.  Mass. 
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FIVE  OLD-COUNTRY  BALLADS* 

Op  the  iollowing  baUads,  the  first  two  are  from  the  recdlecdoa  of 
Miss  Lucy  R.  Laws  of  Christiaii  ColleB^t  Columbiat  Mo.  She  learned 
them  in  her  childhood  in  Meroer  County,  Kentucky,  from  a  Shaloereas 
who  vas  a  nurse  in  the  family.  Concerning  *'Andy  Bardan"  she 
writes,  "The  ballad  came  to  us  from  the  Shafceress's  son-in-law.  He 
was  a  pensioner  of  the  Civil  War,  brought  up  in  Indiana,  I  think,  but 
of  the  old  Kentucky  Sims  family.  He  came  to  Mercer  County  in  the 
late  sixties  to  look  up  an  orphan  half-sister  who  was  a  step-daughter 
of  the  Shakere^s.  He  introduced  the  ballad  among  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  about  that  time.  The  Shakeress  had  been  a  nurse  in 
our  family,  hence  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  songs.  Charlie  Sims,  the 
singer,  became  a  weU-known  figure  in  the  county,  and  died  in  Harrods- 
bufg,  a  pensioner  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the  chanty  of  the 
people.  On  one  side  he  was  connected  with  a  large  and  well-known 
family  in  West  Meroer  (the  hiU  region)  and  adjoining  counties;  on 
the  other  side  he  must  have  been  of  very  obscure  and  undesirable 
extraction  T  nhvaN"^  snpnoccd  that  he  heard  the  ballad  while  in  army 
service,  though  the  Sims  family  might  well  have  pre'5r'r\ed  folk 
ballads/'  "The  Gyptian  Laddie"  is  also  from  the  Shakeress's 
repcrton,^;  though  Miss  Laws  tells  Professor  Bdden  that  she  heard 
}x)rti(>ns  of  it  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  in  1S69.  The  tunc  was  entirely 
difiereot,  and  the  ballad  altogether  suggestive  of  conscious  ooaiseness: 

"Last  night  she  slept  in  a  warm  feather  bed 

And  in  her  arms  her  baby: 

To-night  she  sleeps  the  Devil  knows  wherei 

In  the  arms  of  Gypsy  Davy." 

Chorus  - 

"  Hoops  now's  all  the  go, 
Sets  the  darkies  cra/y  : 
Thib  ia  the  way  we  all  ahali  go 
Along  o*  Gypsy  Davy."  » 

I.     ANDY  BARDAN* 

Three  brothers  In  old  Scotland  did  dwell, 
Three  lo\  in^  lirothers  were  the\'; 
They  all  cast  lots  to  see  which  ol  them 
Should  go  robbing  around  the  salt  sea. 

•  No».  I  (first  two  versions).  2.  3.  4.  were  contributed  and  edited  by  Protestor  ii.  M. 
Bdden*  of  Che  Unhrenlty  of  Miawttii  CotnabM,  lio.;  the  thhd  vcnion  al  No.  i  wae 

.contributed  by  Professor  George  B.  Woods,  of  Miami  University.  Oxford.  O.;  No.  5t  by 
Dr.  Alma.  Blount,  uf  the  State  Nonoal  Coikfe,  Ypeilanti.  Mich.— C.  U  K. 

•  bomeumes  D&vy-o." 

•  Onpeie  ChOd  aso*  S.  whldi  to  aleo  from  «flml  tnditloii  la  America;  but  **Aady 
BndMi*'  la  Maiei  than  ChOd'a  B  to  "^Slr  Andrew  Barton."  •hue  it  hat  kept  the  KIac*i 
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The  lot  fell  on  to  Andy  Bardaa^ 

The  youngest  of  the  three, 
For  to  maintain  the  other  two 
A-robbing  around  the  salt  sea. 

He  had  not  tailed  very  many  long  nighta 

Before  a  ship  he  did  spy ; 

It  sailed  far  off,  it  sailed  far  off, 

And  then  it  came  sailing  close  by. 

*'Who*t  there,  who's  there?"  said  Andy  Bardan, 
"Who'e  there  that  taile  so  nigh?*' 
"We  are  the  rich  merchants  from  old  England; 
If  no  offense,  let  us  pass  by." 

*'0h  no  I  oh  no!"  said  Andy  Bardan, 
**0h  no^  that  never  can  be! 
Your  ship  and  your  cargo  we'll  have,  my  boys, 
And  your  bodies  sank  in  the  salt  sea,'* 

The  news  came  into  King  Henry 
(Fpr  it  was  him  they  crowned) 
His  ship  and  his  cargo  both  were  lost 
And  all  his  merry  men  drowned. 

"Co  build  a  ship  lioih  wide  and  de^, 
And  build  it  safe  and  secure, 
And  if  Andy  Bardan  you  do  not  bring  in, 
Your  lives  shall  no  longer  endure." 

They  had  not  sailed  very  many  long  nights 

Before  a  ship  they  did  spy; 

It  sailed  far  off,  it  sailed  far  off, 
And  then  it  came  sailing  close  by. 

"  Who*s  there?  Who's  there?  "  said  Captain  Charles  Stewart, 

"Who's  there  that  sails  so  nigh?" 

"We  are  the  bold  robbers  from  old  Scotland; 

li  no  offense,  let  us  pass  by." 

*'0h  no!  oh  no!"  said  Captain  Charles  Stewart, 
**0h  nol  that  never  can  be; 
Your  ship  and  your  cargo  we'U  have,  my  boys, 
And  your  bodies  sink  in  the  salt  sea." 

"Peel  on'  peel  on!"  said  Andy  Bardan, 

And  loud  the  cannon  did  roar; 

And  Captain  Charles  Stewart  took  Andy  Bardan, 

He  took  him  to  Fair  England's  shore. 

name  m  Henry,  not  George,  and  represents  the  pirate  as  conquered  and  taken  biick  to 
England.   In  "Sir  Andrew  Barton"  be  k  killed,  asid  hk  heed  tecsnkd  back  as  a  trophy. 
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"What  now,  what  now."  said  Andy  Baidan, 
"What  now  my  fate  it  shall  be! 
The  gallows  are  ready  for  Andy  Bardan, 
The  bold  robber  around  the  aalt  tea. 

■ 

"  Go  dig  my  grave  both  wide  and  deep, 
And  dig  it  doee  to  the  sea; 
And  tell  my  brothers  as  they  pass  by, 
I'm  done  robbing  around  the  aalt  sea." 

2.     THE  GYPTIAN  LAODIS  (Child,  200)^ 

"O  would  you  leave  your  house  and  home, 
O  would  you  leave  your  honey? 
O  would  you  leave  your  three  little  babes 
To  go  with  the  Gyptian  laddie?" 

Chorus 

Raddle-um-a-ding,  adding,  ding,  ding, 

Raddlc-um-a-dinj^-a-dar>', 
Raddle-um-a-ding,  a-ding,  ding,  ding, 

Kaddle-um-a-ding-a-dary  (or,  She's  gone  with  the  Gyptian  laddie!) 

"O  yes.  I'd  leave  my  house  and  home, 

O  yes,  I'd  leavp  my  honey, 

0  yes,  I'd  leave  m>  three  little  babes 
To  go  with  the  Gyptian  laddie!" 

The  old  man  came  home  that  night. 

Inquiring  for  his  honey; 

The  maid  came  tripping  along  the  hall,— 

"She's  gone  with  the  Gyptian  laddie!" 

"Go  saddle  for  me  my  milk-white  steed, 

Go  bridle  for  me  my  brownie; 

ril  ride  all  night  and  I'll  ride  aU  day, 

I'll  ovotake  my  hooey." 

"O  come  go  back  with  me,  my  love, 
Go  back  with  me,  my  honey; 
I'll  lock  you  up  in  a  chamber  so  high, 
Where  the  Gjrpttan  can't  come  near  you." 

"I  won't  go  back  with  you,  my  love, 

1  won't  go  back,  my  honey; 

I'd  rather  have  one  loss  from  the  Gyptian's  lips 
Than  all  your  land  and  money." 


>  A  venloa  from  MtaKNirl  wm  printed  hi  Uw  Jcmmti  «f  AmtHtm  FcUhten,  irol.  sis, 
pp.  994.  *9S- 

J  Forgotten  ttUMBr  in  whidi  he  bids  her  strip  off  her  finery,  after  which  the  'Gyptian 
OMOtacroff* 
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"  Last  night  I  slept  in  my  fine  feather  bed, 

And  in  my  arms  my  dearie; 

Tonight  I  sleep  in  an  old  .  .  . 

And  the  Gyptian  won't  come  near  me."' 

Another  version  comes  to  me  through  Miss  G.  M.  Hamilton  from  D. 
Hogan  of  the  West  Plains  (Mo.)  High  School,  who  got  it  "from  an  old 
lady." 

BLACK  JACK  DAVY 

"Come  go  with  me,  my  pretty  little  pink, 
^  Come  go  with  me,  my  honey; 

Come  go  with  me  to  a  distant  land 
Where  we  never  will  need  for  money, 
Where  we  never  will  need  for  money." 


"The  river  slow,  the  heatlicr  bright, 
The  sky  is  low  and  hazy, 
But  ere  the  morning  dawns  again 
You'll  be  gone  with  Black  Jack  Davy, 
You'U  be  gone  with  Black  Jack  Davy." 


"  Go  bring  me  out  my  high  heel  shoes 
That's  made  of  Spanish  leather. 
And  I  will  wear  them  out  to-day 

For  flowers  at  the  distant  heather, 
For  flowers  at  the  distant  heather." 


"  Go  bring  me  out  my  milk-white  horse 
Which  rides  to  light  and  steady; 

IT  ride  aU  day  and  I'll  ride  all  night 
Till  I  overtake  my  lady." 

Still  another  version  was  communicated  in  December,  191 1,  by 
Professor  George  B.  Woods,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.,  who 
had  it  from  one  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  C.  V.  Sensenbaugh.  The  ballad  was 
learned  by  Mr.  Sensenbaugh 's  grandmother^  before  1850,  from  a 
family  named  Wolf.  Mr.  Sensenbaugh  says  that  "lonely*'  is  some- 
times heard  instead  of  ''shady "  In  stanza  3.  He  also  has  a  single  line 
("Surrounded  by  the  band  of  Gypsies")  which  seems  to  belong  to  an 
additional  stanza,  though  it  is  sometimes  sung  in  place  of  the  last  line 
of  the  last  stanza. 

THB  GTFST  DAVT 

I.  A  Gypsy  riding  o'er  the  plain. 
He  sang  so  loud  and  clearly; 

He  sang  and  he  sang,  till  he  made  the  valley  ring. 
And  he  charmed  the  heart  of  a  lady« 

*  Or  "And  tke  Gyjittaiis  sQ  anNmd  me." 
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3.    "Will  you  go  witli  me,  my  bonnie  a  laas^ 
Will  you  go  with  mv,  my  hoiu'v? 
And  I  will  swear  to  the  sword  that  hangs  by  my  ude 
You  shall  never  want  for  money." 

3,    He  slipped  oil  his  high -heeled  boots 
Made  out  of  Sjianish  le.ither; 
She  slipped  on  her  low-cut  shoes, 
And  awav  they  tripped  together. 

4«    When  the  master  he  came  home  that  night 

Inquiring  for  his  hiciy, 
The  servant  made  him  a  bold  reply, 
"She's  gone  with  the  Gypsy  Davy." 

5.    *'Go  saddle  me  my  old  gray  horse, 
The  black  one's  not  so  speedic: 
I'll  ride  all  div  anH  Til  ride  all  night 

Until  I  find  in>  Uiiy." 

6kt    He  rode  and  he  rode  till  he  came  to  black  ttM, 

Where  it  looked  so  dark  and  shady; 
The  tears  came  trickling  down  his  cheeks 
When  there  he  beheld  his  lady. 

7.  "Will  you  forsake  your  house  and  lot? 

Will  you  forsake  your  baby? 
Will  you  forsake  your  new-wedded  lord 
And  go  with  the  Gypsy  Davy?" 

8.  "Yes,  I'll  forsake  my  house  and  lot; 

Yes,  I'll  forsake  my  baby; 
Yes,  I'll  forsake  my  new-wedded  lord 
And  go  wiih  the  Gypsy  Davy. 

9.  "Last  night  I  slept  on  my  own  feather-bed, 

And  in  my  arm?  my  baby; 
To-night  I'll  sleep  in  the  low  wilderness 
in  the  arms  of  my  Gypsy  Davy. 

lOw   "  Last  night  I  slept  on  my  own  feather-bed^ 

And  in  my  arms  my  baby; 
To-nii:hf  I'll  sleep,  the  Lord  knows  where, 
But  with  my  Gypsy  Davy." 

3.    BAMGUll  AMD  THE  BOAl  (Child,  I8) 

Some  ffagments  of  this  were  printed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  m,  p.  235. 
The  following  veraioo  was  written  out  for  Professor  Belden  by  Pro- 
leam  G.  C.  Broadhead  of  Giliimbia,  Mo.,  who  tells  htm  he  has  known 
it  for  neariy  sixty  years. 

"  There  is  a  wild  boar  in  these  woods 
DiUum  down  diUum 

fOL.  SCXV^    MO*  ffii  '"IS 
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There  is  a  wild  boar  in  these  woods 

DiUutn  down 
Tliere  is  a  wild  boar  id  tlieae  woods 
Who'll  cat  your  flesh  and  drink  your  Uood." 

Kobby  ky  cttddie  davm  kiily  qu9  €um. 

'  Oh  how  shall  I  this  wild  boar  see?" 
rU  blow  a  blast  and  he'll  oome  to  me." 

Old  Bangum  blew  both  loud  and  shrill; 
The  wild  board  heard  on  Temple  Hill. 

The  wild  boar  dashed  with  such  a  rash 
He  tore  his  way  through  oak  and  ash. 

Old  Banjjum  drew  his  \vo<Klcn  knife 
And  swore  he'd  take  the  wild  boar's  life. 

They  fought  four  hours  in  a  day; 
At  last  the  wild  boar  stole  away. 

They  traced  the  wild  boar  to  his  den, 
And  found  the  bones  of  a  thousand  men< 

4.  SBiPWSBCK  (Child,  389) 
This  was  written  down  by  Agnes  Shibley  of  the  Kiiksville  (Mo.) 
Normal  School,  who  learned  it  fiom  her  tnodier.   It  was  sent  to  Pko* 
feasor  Belden  by  Miss  Hamilton. 

One  Saturday  night  as  we  set  sail. 

Not  being  far  from  shore, 

Twas  then  that  I  spied  a  pretty  fair  maid 

With  a  glass  and  a  comb  in  her  hand,  her  hand* 

With  a  glass  and  a  comb  ia  her  hand. 

Chor}is 

The  stormy  wind  did  blow, 

And  the  raging  sea  did  roll, 

And  we  poor  sailors  came  leaping  to  the  top 

While  the  landsmen  lay  down  below,  bdow,  below, 

While  the  landsmen  lay  down  below. 

Then  up  came  a  boy  of  our  gallant  ship. 
And  a  noble-«poken  boy  was  he; 
Saying,  '*I*ve  a  mother  in  distant  York  town 
This  night  is  a^weeping  for  me.'* 

Then  up  canu*  a  lad  of  our  gallant  ship, 

And  a  beautiful  lad  was  he. 

Saying,  "  I've  a  sweetheart  in  distant  York  town 

Tlds  night  b  a4ookiag  for  me." 
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Then  up  came  the  clerk  of  oiir  gallant  ship. 

And  a  noble-spoken  man  was  he, 

Saying,  "  I've  a  wife  in  distant  York,  town 

This  night  a  widow  will  be." 

Then  up  came  the  captain  of  otir  gnllant  ship, 
There  is  no  bra\  er  man  than  he. 

Saying,  "For  the  want  of  a  yawl-boat  we'll  be  drowned 
And  we'll  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 

Then  three  times  round  our  gallant  ship  turned, 

Three  times  round  she  turned; 

Three  times  round  our  gallant  ship  turned, 

Then  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

5.     CAPTAIN  WARD  (Child,  287) 

The  following  verBion  of  "Captain  Ward"  was  contributed  by  Dr. 
Alma  Blount,  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  March 
14,  191 2,  as  written  down  by  Mr.  Kerns,  one  of  her  sttidents.  It  has 
been  traditional  in  his  family  for  many  years.  About  twenty  years 
ago  one  of  them  made  a  written  ropy.  The  Kerns  family  came  from 
the  North  of  England  to  New  Jersey  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  thought  they  brought  the  ballad  with  them  (in  msmory, 
not  in  print). 

1.  Strike  up,  ye  lusty  gallants,  that  love  the  sound  oi  druml 
I  have  discovered  a  rover,  that  on  the  sea  doth  run ; 

His  name  it  is  bold  Captain  Ward,  as  plain  it  doth  appear; 
There  hasn't  been  such  a  rover  found  out  this  hundred  year. 

2.  He  sent  a  letter  unto  our  queen  the  ninth  of  February, 
Desiring  tliat  he  might  come  in,  with  liis  company  so  merry; 
Desiring  that  he  might  conu>  In.  and  when  liis  tale  was  told, 
For  lias  ransom  he  would  give  fully  tliirty  tons  of  gold. 

3.  "Oh,  nol  oh,  no!"  then  said  our  queen.    "This  thing  it  may  not  be, 
That  I  should  reign  upon  the  land  and  not  upon  the  sea. 

He  hath  deceived  the  Queen  of  France,  likewise  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
And  how  should  he  pfove  true  to  me  when  he  hath  deceived  twain?" 

4.  Our  queen  then  fitted  out  a  ship,  a  s^allant  shi|)  of  fame, 

And  she  was  called  the  Rainbow,  if  you  would  know  her  name. 
So  well  she  was  provided  for,  and  fitted  for  the  sea, 
Wtb  fifty  good  brass  pieces  to  bear  her  companie. 

5.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morntn'?  when  they  hepan  to  fight. 
And  cannons  they  kept  roaring  till  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

*' Shoot  on !  shoot  on ! "  says  Captain  Ward,  "your  sport  well  pleaseth  me; 
And  if  you  fight  a  month  or  more,  your  master  I  will  bel" 
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And  now  the  gallant  Rainbow  it  returning  home  again, 

Saying,  "  Yonder  sails  proud  Captain  Ward,  and  there  he  may  remain.' 


(Several  etansas  miMinf  ] 

"Alack!  alas!"  then  said  our  queen,  "for  I've  lost  jewels  three: 
There  was  Captain  Drake  and  VVilheriugton  and  bold  Lord  Willoughby. 
If  e'er  a  one  of  them  was  alive,  he'd  have  brought  proud  Ward  to  me." 
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BRAZILIAN  SONGS 

BY  ELBANOR  HAGUB 

Tim  first  three  of  the  following  songs  are  sung  in  northern  Brazil. 
The  fourth  I  learned  originally  from  a  friend  who  had  heard  it  in  a 
remote  part  of  Portugal.   Later  1  found  that  it  is  also  sung  in  Brazil. 

I.     NASCI  PAKA  TI  AMAR 


1.  KiMfliyft-n  to  ft-nwr,  Oh 


f»  •  ri  •  Mt  Fi-M  to  ado  - 


«  # 


-A- 


I! 


4- 


tm  toi: 


I*    M  -  Ml  Oil 


1  -^-U— n-:^-^-^ 


r:;g-H: 


d6r!  Cin-gi  •  da  ua  Ib  -  ri  -  da  d'ceto  a  -  morl   £a  tou  tu  -  gir  de 


-y-t- 


-to    Ml  -  iko 


«Arl      Obi*fl-d»  M   to  •  It  •  dft  d'«to 


2.    MBU  ANJO  BSCUTA 


\U  1_ 


L  M«o  AD-Joeioa-to  a-nw  flaata  ao    Ion  •  ge,   De  urn  pobre 


^1: 


lMr-4»  qM  M  -  1m  -  qw  •  oeo, 


it 

Oavt  M  a 


ftoa' 
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1  J  J' «  •  1   ■  r  •  i  |j  1  J  / 

Qvt  iz%  EP»  |Mkrabir-doMi-pl-viM,  ngr-m.  Om 

•  — 
• 

flan  -    Q'am*  Ion  •  gn,  qaeixa»    £'o  pobra  bar4o  nw  •  pi-roa,  mor  •  no. 


3.  E  meia  noite  o  triste  bronza  chora, 
A  lua  occulta  sob  auvem  obicut«t 
Cdou-se  a  flauta-n'uma  kmga  qadia, 
E  o  pobre  bardo  moneu  de  amargura. 

3.  Morreu  o  baidu  que  nas  nottes  bellas, 
Ao  som  da  flauta  supplicava  amor, 
Morreu  a  bella  que  adorava  a  bardo, 
Morreu  aoobando  n'um  provir  em  llor. 


3.     TORMENTOS  DA  VIDA 


L  Oi  lor 


tet  que  pa*  -  00     iia  vi 


Oh. 


da    d'a-qoal  •  la  qoe 


22s 


M  -  do  a 


es  -  ta     dCu     a  ba 


Ow  •  pia  •  flft  -  do       d'a-qail  •  k   qaa       a   -  ma 


3 


for  • «  •  do  a 


a     faa  •  Iv. 
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2.  Siiito  dores  ciuc  ferem  iiieu  peitol 
Sinto  magoas  crueis  e  ])aixao! 
Eu  nao  vejo  no  mundo  aquera  dei, 
Ncm  motivoi  en  meu  coratfo* 


4.    OH,  fOMTB  QfTB  BSTIs  CBOftANDOl 


-I  


aSo        tar-da  -  til 


Obt 


lis 


a    leo  -  oar. 


Mm     oa  meaa  o  -  Uum  aao 


IM^  Qm  Bio 


II*'''  '   '  I'Ti  ' 

or.  Alt  Mm 


•     -    tes,     Que        nao     pa  -  ram    do  obo  -  car. 
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BALLADS  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA.  —  CMIiif»«f 

BY  W.  ROY  MACKENZIE 

LTTTLB  1IATBA  GSOVB 

In  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lorc  for  Julv-September,  1910, 
1  published,  under  the  title  "Little  Matha  Giu^c,  a  version  of 
"Little  Musgjave  and  Lady  Barnard"*  (Child,  No.  81).  The  basis 
of  this  text  was  a  recitation  by  Mrs.  Levi  Langille,  of  Marsluille, 
Nova  Scotia;  but  I  also  recorded  stanzas  and  lines  as  delivered  by 
three  other  persons  who  had  some  familiarity  with  the  ballad.  In 
August,  191 1,  1  received  from  Mre.  Bigney,of  Pktou,  Nova  Scotia, 
additional  variants  on  a  few  of  the  stanzas;  and  tliese  variants  I  shaU 
record  below,  indicating  their  positions  in  the  ballad  by  reference  to 
my  previously  published  version. 

Stann  3  is  slightly  chang^;  then  follows  a  new  stansa;  and  stanza  4, 
which  was  incomplete,  is'  rounded  out.  The  three  new  stanzas  read 
thus: 

Lord  Daniel's  wife,  who  was  staading  by, 

On  him  she  cast  her  eye, 
Saying,  "This  \cry  ni^ht,  you  littli-  Matha  Grove, 
You  must  come  with  me  and  lie.  " 

"  I  wouldn't  for  the  world,  I  wouldn't  for  my  UCe, 

For  fear  Lord  Daniel  should  hear. 
For  I  know  you  art'  Lord  Daniel  s  wife 
By  the  rinj^  on  your  hand  you  da  wear." 

"Well,  what  if  I  am  Lord  Daaicl's  wife, 

As  you  suppose  me  to  be? 
Lord  Daniel's  away  10  the  New  Castle 
King  Henry  for  to  see.  " 

Stanza  14  is  thus  rendered: 

They  rumbled  and  tumbled  till  they  both  (ell  asleep; 

And  not  a  word  did  they  s^y 
Till  Lord  D.miel  stood  by  the  bed-side 
Little  Matha  for  to  slay. 

The  following  combination  is  made  of  stanzas  17  and  18: 

"Get  up,  get  up,  you  little  Matha  Grove, 

And  fi|^t  me  for  your  life."  — 
"How  can  I  fight  when  you've  two  bright  ewofds, 

And  I've  got  scarcely  a  knife?" 

I  "Thrcp  Ballade  from  Nova  Sootla."  JontmI  tfAmtrkmt  Pelk-Lor*,  voL  BdK  (jvlr- 
September.  i9xo)»  No.  txxxix. 
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Staosa  22 18  thus  lendered: 

"CufsM  be  my  wife/*  aud  he. 

"And  curaid  be  my  band. 
They  have  earned  me  to  day  the  prettieet  lad 

That  ever  tnd  Engiand't  land." 

THB  GREENWOOD  SIDING 

The  foUowing  verrion  of  "The  Cruel  Mother'*  (ChUdp  No.  20) 
I  also  obtained  in  August,  191  it  from  the  singiiig  and  fedtation  of 
Mn,  Btgney,  of  PIctou,  Nova  Sootia. 

I.   There  was  a  lady  c  ame  from  York 
Down  alone  in  the  lonely.* 
She  feU  hi  love  with  her  father's  dech 
Down  alone  fay  the  gieenwood  siding. 

3.    She  loved  him  ut-ll.  s^he  loxcd  him  long. 

Till  at  length  this  young  maid  with  child  she  did  prove. 

3.  She  leaned  her  back  against  an  oak, 
When  first  it  bowed,  and  then  it  broke. 

4.  She  leaned  herself  against  a  thorn, 
And  then  her  two  babes  they  were  bom. 

5-    She  took  her  penknife,  keen  and  sharp, 

And  she  pierced  it  through  their  innocent  hearts. 

d>   9iedt4  a  hole  seven  feet  deep, 

She  threw  them  in  and  bid  them  sleep.  * 

7.  It's  when  this  young  maid  was  returning  home 
She  saw  two  babes  a-playing  ball. 

5.  "O  babes,  O  babes!   if  you  were  mine, 
I  would  dress  you  up  in  silks  so  hne." 

9.    "O  mother,  mother!  when  we  were  thine. 
You  did  not  dress  us  in  silldi  so  fine. 

la  "But  you  took  your  penknife,  keen  and  sharp» 
And  you  pierced  it  throufl^  our  innocent  hearts. 

II.    "  You  diiR  a  hole  beveu  feet  deep, 

You  threw  lis  in  and  bid  us  sleep."  • 

13.   "O  babes,  O  babes!  what  shall  I  do 

For  the  wicked  crime  1  have  done  unto  you?" 

>  Mrs.Mmv*wlmIthaUiiilfDdiieepnKBtlr.tobstftntcdhetetlwd]^ 

nintiki  " 

AH  a  kt  and  a  ktney,  O. 
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13.  "O  mother,  O  mother  I  it's  us  caa  tell. 

For  it's  seven  iong  yean  you  shall  ring  a  bell, 

14.  "And  seven  more  like  an  ovd  in  the  woods, 
And  seven  mote  like  a  whale  in  the  sea. 

15»   "The  rest  of  your  time  you  shall  1*6  in  hell, 
And  it's  there  you'll  be  fixed  for  eternity." 

DONALD  MUNRO 

The  foOofviiig  ballad,  whidi  in  its  motive  Is  leminisoeiit,  though 
rather  vagudy,  of  "Babylon,  or  The  Bonnie  Banks  O  Foidle/'  I 
obtained  in  September,  191 1,  from  the  singing  and  ledtatioa  of 
Sandy  Murphy,  of  Cape  John,  Nova  Scotia.  Its  interest  is  due  partly 
to  the  gUmpse  that  it  gives  of  America  from  the  Scottish  point  of  view. 

1.  Ve  s^)ns  of  North  Britain,  you  that  used  to  range 

In  search  of  foreign  countries  and  lands  that  was  strange. 
Amongst  this  great  number  was  Donald  Munro. 
Away  to  America  he  likewise  did  go. 

2.  Two  sons  with  his  brother  he  caused  them  to  stay 
On  account  of  their  passage  he  could  not  well  pay. 
When  seven  long  winters  were  ended  and  gone, 
They  went  to  their  uncle  one  day  alone, 

3»    To  beg  hi<!  confront  to  cross  o'er  the  main 

In  hojws  their  dear  parents  to  meet  with  again. 
Their  uncle  replied  then,  and  answered  them,  "No, 
Thou  hast  no  money  wherewith  U»ou  canst  go.'* ' 

• 

4.  And  when  they  were  landed  in  that  country  wild, 

Surrmmded  by  rebels  on  ever\'  side, 

There  being  two  rebels  that  lurked  in  the  wood, 

They  pointed  their  pistols  where  the  two  brothers  stood. 

5.  And  lodging  a  bullet  in  eadi  brother's  breast, 

They  ran  for  their  prey  like  two  ravenous  beasts. 
"You  crudest  monsters,  you  bloodthirsty  hounds, 
Hou  could  you  have  killed  us  until  we  hath  found, 

6.  '*  Found  out  our  dear  parents  whom  we  sought  with  much  cars? 

I'm  sure,  when  they  hear  it,  they'll  die  in  despair, 

For  they  left  us  in  Scotland  seven  twelvemonths  ago. 
Perhaps  you  might  know  them;  their  names  were  Munro." 

7.  "Oh,  curse  to  my  hands!  Oh,  what  have  I  dooel 

Oh,  curse  to  my  hands,  I  have  murdered  my  sons!" 
"  Is  this  you,  dear  father?  liow  did  you  come  by? 
And  suioe  I  have  seen  you,  contented  111  die." 

1  Bither  the  two  lat>Uiera  were  penon*  of  giest  iadepeadcaoe  aad  iplillt  or  «lte  a 
steasa  it  nUwiag  bUw  wi  3  snd  4. 


* 
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S.    "I'll  sink  into  sorrow  till  life  it  is  o'er, 

In  hopes  for  to  meet  you  on  a  far  brighter  shore, 
In  hope^s  for  to  meet  you  on  a  far  brighter  shorei 
Where  I'll  not  be  able  to  kill  you  no  more." 

TBS  LADY  OF  THB  LAKB 

The  foUowing  ballad  I  obtained  from  the  singing  and  recitation  of 
Mrs.  Palmer»  of  Brule,  Nova  Sootia.  It  is  a  version  of  the  popular 
modem  ballad  motive  including  the  meeting  between  the  young  man 

just  returned  from  the  sea,  or  from  some  foreign  land,  and  his  sweet- 
heart, who  does  not  recognize  him.  The  maiden  bewails  the  absence 
of  her  lover.  The  young  man  states  that  he  haa  known  the  lover, 
who  is  now  dead,  or,  worse  still,  happy  in  the  company  of  a  new 

mistre^;  then,  at  the  signs  of  grief  which  prove  the  constancy  of  the 
maiden,  he  reveals  his  identity,  and  happiness  reigns.  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  like  ''Donald  Munro,"  is  a  British  ballad  pointing  towards 
America. 

I.  As  I  walked  out  <mB  evening  down  by  die  river-aide, 
Along  the  banks  of  sweet  Dundee  a  kyvdy  laas  I  spied. 
Fkst  she  dghed,  and  then  dkl  say,  "I  fear  m  rue  the  day  ^ 


2.  ''Once  I  bade  Und  sweetheart,  his  name  was  Wniie  Brown, 
And  in  die  *Lady  of  the  Lake'  be  sailed  from  Greenwich  Town, 
With  full  five  hundred  emigrants  bound  for  Americay, 

And  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  I  am  tokl  tfaey  were  cast  away." 

3.  When  she  made  mention  of  my  name,  I  to  mysdf  did  say, 
"Can  thb  be  you  stands  by  my  side,  my  own  dear  Lisa  Gray?" 
I  turned  myself  right  found  about,  my  tears  for  to  oonoeal, 
And  with  a  sigh  I  then  began  my  mournful  tale  to  teO. 

4.  "I  own  this  loss  of  Ckeenokay,  for  I  in  that  vesee!  went; 

Along  with  your  true  love,  \inUie  Brown,  some  happy  hours  I  spent. 
Along  with  your  true  love,  WBiie  Brown,  some  happy  hours  spent  we; 
He  was  my  chief  companion  upon  the  raging  sea. 

5.  "  We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main  live  hundred  miles  from  shore. 
The  nor'west  winds  and  fields  of  ioe  down  on  our  vessel  boce. 
That  night  the  *Lady  of  the  Lake'  to  pieces  she  was  sent, 

And  all  the  crew  but  thirty-two  down  to  the  bottom  went" 

6.  She  said,  "  Kind  sir,  if  that  be  true,  what  you  relate  to  me. 
Unto  all  earthly  pleasures  I'll  forever  bid  adieu, 

And  in  some  loiiely  valley  I'll  wander  for  his  salce. 

And  m  always  dunk  on  the  day  he  sailed  ui  the 'Lady  of  die  Lake.*/' 

*  1  have  strangled  the  temptation  to  round  out  this  stanza.  The  rhyming  word  for 
the  Isflt  IfaM  li  sl«ioit  cwtatahr  Americay,"  m  the  noct  alsam  wffll  •bow. 
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7.    "O  Liza,  lovely  Liza!  from  weeping  now  refrain; 

For,  doii*t  you  ko,  tlie  Lend  spared  me  to  see  your  face  again? 
For  don't  you  see  wliat  you  gave  me  when  I  kit  Greenolcay?" 
In  his  hand  he  bore  the  h'ktntes  of  his  own  dear  Lisa  Gray. 

The  apedmens  just  presented  are  selected  from  a  fairly  large  and 
itnateadiiy  increasing  body  of  ballads  which  I  have  been  collecting 
from  summer  to  sumnier  in  Nova  Sootia.  The  last  two,  as  I  have 
indicated,  are  included  partly  because  of  their  mention  of  America. 
Practically  all  of  the  ballads  in  my  collection  are  English  and  Scottish, 
and  very  few  of  them  recognize  the  eidstence  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  now  being  fostered. 

The  Mrs.  Bigney  who  furnished  me  with  the  additional  variants  to 
"Little  Matha  Grove"  is  Mrs.  Bigney  only  in  her  adopted  home  of 
Pictou.  In  the  district  where  she  was  reared  (i.  e.,  Marshville)  she 
is  "Isaac's  Ellen;"  that  is  to  say,  she  is  a  daughter  of  Is.iac  Langille, 
who  was  a  neighbor  of  a  certain  patriarch  of  ballad-singers  whom  I 
mentioned  in  mv  edition  of  this  ballad.  We  have,  then,  one  more 
road  leatling  to  Rome,  which  citv  is  in  my  tale  merely  a  symbol  for 
an  old  cobbler,  long  since  dead,  whose  name  was  Edward  Langille. 

It  was  by  purest  accident  that  1  obtained  from  "Isaac's  Ellen"  the 
ballad  presented  above  as  "The  Greenwood  Siding."  Ellen  had 
many  songs  that  she  considered  worthy  of  presentation  to  a  person 
of  taste  and  delicacy,  but  among  these  "The  Greenwood  Siding"  did 
not  appear.  It  is  to  her  small  niece,  who  was  too  young  to  have  eaten 
from  tbe  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  my  tfaankirare 
due.  The  latter  supplemented  my  indefinite  requests  for  "  old  songs  " 
by  a  suggestion  that  her  aunt  should  sing  "  the  one  about  the  lady  that 
killed  her  two  babies."  whereat  she  was  hastily  informed  that  there 
was  no  such  song,  and  further  requested  not  to  open  her  meddlesome 
mouth  again.  I  boldly  supplemented  the  niece's  entreaties,  and 
extorted  the  admission  that  tiiere  was  such  a  song,  but  was  assured 
that  it  was  incredibly  foolish,  very  indecent,  and  that  nobody  would 
be  offended  sooner  than  myself  if  it  were  sung  in  my  presence.  I 
averred  my  catholicity  of  taste,  and  finally  the  Song  was  sung.  At 
my  expressed  delight  in  its  interest  and  mellow  antiquity,  however, 
EUen  was  inclined  to  be  sardonic.  The  story,  she  asserted,  must  be 
an  out-and-ou^  lie.  There  might  be  such  things  as  ghosts,  though 
she  had  her  doubts  even  of  that ;  but  when  it  came  to  a  game  of  ball 
and  a  long  sermon  from  tv\'o  babies  who  had  been  killed  and  buried, 
the  person  who  made  lip  the  lie  was  going  a  little  too  far.  And  as 
to  the  song  being  an  old  one  it  was  well  known  that  sidings  were 
synchronous  wnth  railroads,  and  11  was  not  so  very  long  since  railroads 
had  been  started.   EUen  had  learned  the  ballad,  she  was  ashamed  to 
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say,  from  her  mother  and  her  two  uncles,  who,  many  years  ago,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  foregathering  in  the  evenings  and  singing  ballads 
in  turn. 

As  to  the  provenienoe  of  "Donald  Munro,"  no  definite  information 
was  given  by  my  authority,  and  consequently  none  can  be  hazarded 
by  me.  The  song  is  about  the  only  one  remaining  on  the  windy 
shores  of  Cape  John,  thou^^  Sandy  could  "mind  well  of  the  days*' 
when  songs  and  "bailats**  —  that  Is,  songs  procured  and  transmitted 
orally  and  songs  printed  on  broadside  sheets — were  as  thick  as  the 
ed-gcsss  on  the  fiats  below  hb  house.  He  supposed  he  had  picked 
this  one  up  in  the  old  days,  but  he  didn't  know;  he  wasn't  the  singer 
that  he  used  to  be.  His  interest  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  centred  upon  a 
double  menace  to  the  efficient  of  his  establishment,  arisii^  from  a 
cataract  on  his  wife's  eye  and  a  stifi  joint  on  the  nigh  for'a'd  leg  of  his 
horse. 

The  way  of  the  ballad-collector  is  hard;  but  seldom  is  it  so  beset 
with  roclcs  and  so  overgrown  with  thistles  as  it  was  on  the  afternoon 
when  1  spent  two  solid  hours  receiving  the  solemn  a-siirances  of  old 
Ann  Wink,  or  the  Widow  Palmer,  that  she  "couldn  t  mind  of  a  line 
nnr  n  word  "  from  onp  of  the  ballads  that  she  was  known  to  have  sung 
ill  nnif  s  pit  ihe  blight  on  her  memor>'  was  due  to  tiie  cause  that 
is  laimii  ir  \ti  cver\'  collector  of  ballads  in  these  evil  days.  The  young 
fellows,  slu'  >\i]  >]>'  -cd,  were  just  coming  around  to  have  a  little  fun  with 
a  poor  old  wuHi  m  who  went  on  her  bare  feet  in  summer  and  was 
thought,  falsely,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  sintdne:  foolish  old  songs.  After 
^  the  above-mentioned  two  hours  of  unilincliuig  gravity  under  close 
inspection,  confidence  was  at  last  established,  and  I  could  settle  down 
to  the  comparative  relaxation  of  copying  at  lightning  speed  while  the 
Widow  alternately  sang  and  redtod  her  list  of  ballads*  Including 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  She  had  begun  to  sing  them  so  long  ago, 
that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  remember  what  had  started  her  singing 
them.  But  my  grief  at  this  paucity  of  information  was  lost  in  my 
anuoement  at  having  received  the  ballads  at  all. 

8r«  Low*  llOu 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Ambucan  Ballads. — Tlie  writer  of  this  commuiiication  is  making 

extended  researches  into  the  history  of  certain  AmtricaA  folk-ballads,  and 
takes  this  opportunity  of  requesting  information  from  readers  of  the  Journal. 

1.  Fair  Charlotte  O'oang  Charlotte,  Lottie).  —  Of  a  younp  woman  who 
freezes  to  death  by  her  lover's  side,  while  riding  in  a  sleigh  with  him  to  a 
Christmas  Eve  ball.  This  ballad  was  composed  by  William  L.  Carter  of 
Benson,  Vt.,  before  1833.  It  is  current  in  popular  tradition  from  fiorti 
Scotia  westward  throusb  the  States  from  New  England  to  Dakota,  and 

southward  to  Oklahoma. 

2.  Jealous  Lover  (Florilla,  Emma,  Nellie,  Lena,  AnriUn,  Ella,  Ahhie 
Summers,  Weeping  Willows).  —  OI  a  youth  who  takes  his  lady-love  to  walk 
in  the  woods  and  there  stabs  her,  being  stricken  with  remorse  as  she  dies, 
forgiving  him.  This  ballad,  of  unknown  authorship,  is  current  from  Nova 
Scotia  westward  and  southward  through  the  States,  New  England  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  westward  to  Missouri.  Some  texts  contain  stanzas  derived  from 
a  song  "She  Never  Blamed  Tlim,"  by  Thomas  H.  Rayly. 

3.  Casfy  Jones  (Cnssidy,  Shantiofi,  etc.).  — Of  the  last  run  of  an  engineer, 
who  becomes  a  hero  by  sticking  to  the  throttle  and  going  down  in  a  wreck 
with  his  engine,  while  the  fireman  jumps  to  safety.  This  ballad,  ascribed 
to  the  agile  firemao,  is  current  throughout  the  country,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  well-known  vaudeville  song. 

Information  is  eagerly  dej^ired  conrcrntnp  the  origin,  authorship,  and 
currency  of  these  ballads,  and  particularly  texts  and  melodies,  for  which 
the  undemgncd  will  be  duly  grateful  to  readers  of  the  Journal,  as  being 
desirous  of  collecting  all  known  versions. 

PmLura  Babrt,  A.M. 

F«LT(>v  Hm  i 

CAMbkiiK;i:,  Mass. 

Two  Abkaki  Legbnds.  —  The  following  legends  are  from  the  tribes  be- 
lontjinjj  to  the  Confederacy,  who««e  name,  .\hnakl,  means  "the  whitening 
sky  at  daybreak,"  or  the  "  F,  a  stern  peo()le."  I  remember  hearing  a  I'assa- 
maquoddy,  I  believe  it  was,  tell  one  of  their  Creation  myths  which  I  think 
has  nevte  been  published.  He  was  around  sdUing  baskets  in  Augusta,  Me.; 
and  in  reply  to  some  question  of  my  grandmother's,  he  told  this  story  to 
show  the  Indian's  belief  in  his  divine  right  to  all  the  land.  I  was  a  little 
child  at  the  time,  and  the  language  made  an  impression  on  my  mind.  T 
pive  the  story  in  his  own  word?*,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them,  as  told 
at  my  childhood's  home  in  Augubla,  Me. 

1.  Creation  Myth.  —  When  the  Great  Spirit  come  to  make  man,  he  grab 

up  some  clay  from  TLnyivherr,  an'  slap  it  together  any^fJTr,  an*  toss  him  into 
the  o\en  to  liake.  He  got  l»urnt  to  a  crisn,  so  his  hair  kinked  all  up;  an* 
this  was  the  black  man.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  threw  him  way  across  the 
lug  water. 
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Then  he  pick  out  some  better  clay,  an'  put  it  into  shape  more  careful, 
•a'  put  him  in  the  oven  to  balce.  This  one  come  out  slack  done,  an'  he 
«n  the  '*|>aIe-faoe/'  Then  the  Great  Spirit  threw  him  over  the  big  water 
•traight  towards  the  sunrise. 

But  the  Great  Spirit  no  give  up;  an*  He  said,  "This  time  there's  goin' 
to  be  a  man  just  right  every  way."  So  He  look  all  round  an'  j  n  k  out  the 
very  best  clay,  an'  put  it  together  so  as  to  have  every  part  of  him  just  right. 
An'  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  oven  the  Great  Spirit  watch  every  minute, 
an'  take  him  out  when  be  had  just  the  right  bake  on;  an'  this  was  the  red 
man  that  was  made  to  live  right  here,  an'  everything  was  made  for  him, 
an'  the  Great  Spirit  gave  liim  all  this  land. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the  iuU  idea  of  this  Indian's  self-sufTidency 
as  he  swept  his  arm  around  and  declared  their  divinely  given  rights. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  their  legends  was  told  to  my  father  by  a 
Penobscot  chief.  This  has  never  been  published  in  fuU,  and  I  am  not  sore 
that  a  single  sentence  of  the  story  has  ever  been  in  print. 

My  father  was  quick  to  catch  the  meaning  of  any  story  which  the  Indians 
told  in  their  dialect  or  broken  English;  but  he  preferred  to  give  me  this  in 
his  own  language,  because  at  first  I  was  too  young  to  grai»p  more  than  the 
outlines  of  tiie  legend.  It  was  not  until  I  had  learned  the  names  of  our 
common  trees  and  plants,  and  knew  somethiiv  of  the  habits  of  animals, 
that  1  fully  comprehended  the  story,  although  I  was  never  tired  of  hear* 
ing  it. 

9.  Origin  oj  Vegetation, — This  bit  of  folk-lore  is  of  the  sM,  OU>  time  when 
there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  found  in  all  the  land,  and  there  was  not 
a  leaf  on  any  tree  except  those  needle-shaped  ones  that  grow  on  the  pines 

and  hemlocks.  It  was  so  bleak  and  cold  that  the  little  animals  crept  into 
hollow  trees  and  holes  in  the  ground  to  get  warm,  and  the  larger  beasts 
hid  themselves  in  caves. 

Then  the  Great  Spirit  pitied  His  children,  and  He  sent  a  wonderful  goddess 
to  viat  the  earth.  She  ran  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys,  Ininging 
warmth  and  gladness  everywhere.  She  just  looked  at  the  bare  trees,  and 
green  leaves  ramc  out  on  them. 

\\'here\er  her  glance  rested,  there  appeared  bcautiii:l  lowers,  as  if  in 
response  to  her  look.  Wherever  she  touched  the  earth  in  any  way  (hand, 
elbow,  wrist,  or  any  part  of  her  body),  something  was  sure  to  grow  that  was 
good  to  eat.  Every  plant  had  life  in  itself,  and  all  helped  the  Great  Spirit 
to  feed  His  chfldren.  Every  movement  of  the  goddess  gave  rise  to  some 
distinct  spedes. 

I  think  the  whole  tradition  was  supposed  to  give  the  origin  of  all  the 
plants  to  be  found  in  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  valleys. 

My  father  was  a  classical  scholar,  and  he  saw  the  analogy  between  this 

lcg;cnd  and  the  story  of  Persephone,  the  Greek  pjoddess  of  vegetation;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  Indian  \  ersion  bore  internal  ev  idence  of  originality. 
The  Penobscot  legend,  if  told  in  full,  with  ail  its  native  plants,  would,  I 
think,  fit  no  other  place  in  the  univerM. 

The  American  Indian  Is  very  reticent,  and  he  will  generally  allow  you 
to  think  that  he  recalls  no  legends  rather  than  to  speak  when  he  prefers 
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to  keep  silence;  but  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  unlock  the  treasures  in  his 
stories  of  the  ^  OLO  time  (which  was  long  before  the  white  men  csme  to 
tliese  diores),  you  irill  find  a  wealth  of  poetic  irai^iery*  The  Indian  wilt 
rardy  waste  his  Ccrfk-lore  stories  on 'those  who  are  unable  to  a]>pre- 
date  them. 

Helen  Kjutb  Feost 

Wkstfo&d.  Mass. 
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FOUR  MEXICAN-SPANISH  FAIRY-TALES  FROM 
AZQUELTAN,  JALISCO 

BY  J.  ALDBN  MASON 

Tbr  following  four  fairy-tales  were  collected  1^  the  writer  in  the 
pueblo  of  Azquelt&n,  state  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  January,  191 2.  This 
little  village  is  the  centre  of  a  small  and  rapidly  disintegrating  popu- 
lation of  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Tepehuane,  heretofore,  but  probably 
incorrectly,  known  as  Tepcrano.  The  collection  of  these  few  tales 
was  merely  incidental  to  a  more  extended  study  of  the  lanc:iiac:c  and 
religious  customs  of  the  proiip,  made  imder  the  aufipices  oi  the  Inter- 
national School  oi  Aiiiericau  Arc  li.\olo^^y  and  Ethnolut^y  in  Mexico. 

Like  ino^i  of  the  Indian  ^icojjIcs  of  Mexico,  the  aboriginal  culture 
of  the  }»C'oi>le  has  been  greatly  charigcd  under  SiJariish  intiuence, 
practically  all  phases  of  pririnn\-e  nunerial  culture  having  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  aaiivc  language,  mythology,  and  religion 
being  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Of  native  mythology,  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  only  comparatively  few  mythological  texts  from  the 
older  natives.  The  native  mythology  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent 
beeo  reptaced  by  European  material  of  tiie  famiHar  "fairy-tale"  type 
btnidacedbytheSpaiiiah.  Theaeaielmowiiinooiiaklerabfenimitioi 
by  the  nativei. 

The  fotnr  tales  hefe  given  are  European  fairy-talea.  In  some  of  the 
inddentaa  aiifl^t  a— imaation  to Mcrican  cuatomais  noted;  but, on  the 
whole,  there  is  a  remarkably  dose  adherence  to  incidents  and  customs 
pertinent  only  to  European  traditions,  and  entirdy  foreign  to  the  life 
of  the  Mciican  Indian. 

X.  IBB  FBOG-wcnfAN  (CfMffte  ds  la  Itamia) 

Once  there  was  a  king  who  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  betrothed 
to  a  maiden.  The  other  prince  went  one  day  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
to  water  the  donkeys,  and  there  the  Frog-Woman  appeared  to  him. 
She  asked  him  to  marry  her,  and  he  finally  agreed.  So  he  went  to  his 

fiMher  and  naked  him  to  give  him  the  neoemary  money,  ao  that  he 
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nls^t  many  the  Ffog-Woman*  The  kbg  wis  titrpfiied,  and  asked 
him  why  he  wiihed  to  serve  the  FiOK-Woman,  but  nevcrthdess  gave 
him  the  mcney. 

Then  the  king  oidered  both  of  his  daughten-in^latw  to  be  dressed 
in  desant  dothcs,  in  order  that  lie  might  see  wliich  of  the  two  was  the 
more  womanly;  and  he  gave  to  each  a  dog  and  a  bird.  He  gave 
instnictioos  that  tlie  two  prinoes  be  kept  secluded  in  the  castle,  and 
then  went  to  see  his  daughters-in-law. 

First,  all  mlt  down  to  a  banquet,  and  then  the  king  expressed  his 
desire  te  dance  with  his  daughters-in-law.  First  he  danced  with  the 
maiden;  and  while  engaged,  the  Frog-Woman  seized  some  chicken- 
bones  from  the  table,  and  began  to  cast  magic  spells  by  means  of  them* 
When  the  maiden  saw  this,  she  desired  to  do  the  same.  Then  the 
king  left  her,  and  began  to  dance  with  the  Frog- Woman,  who  con- 
tinued casting  the  bones  while  dancing;  but  no  sooner  did  she  begin 
to  throw  ihoin  than  they  changed  into  pure  gold.  When  the  maiden 
saw  this,  she  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  do  the  game,  and,  seizing 
some  chirkcn-ljones  from  the  table,  she  Uktv.  ise  cast  them;  but  the 
first  bone  hit  the  Frog- Woman  on  the  head  and  killed  her. 

2.  CTNDER-MARY  (Cuenio  de  .\faria  Ceniza) 

Once  there  was  a  poor  orphan-girl  who  Uved  in  an  ash-holc  belonging 
to  the  Black  Moors.  One  day  when  one  of  them  went  there  to  throw 
out  the  ashes,  he  saw  her,  and  asked  her  to  come  to  their  house.  There 
they  asked  her  name;  but  the  j>uor  pirl  did  n  tt  know  her  own  name, 
nor  were  they  able  to  discover  it.  I  inally  they  gave  her  the  name  of 
Maria  Ceniza  (Cinder-Mary),  Now,  the  Black  Moors  were  witches; 
but  they  did  not  wish  Cinder-Mary  to  learn  tlie  fact,  so  they  gave 
her  a  black  sheep's  skin  and  a  half-real  ^  of  soap,  and  sent  her  to  the 
river,  telling  her  not  to  waste  the  soap,  but  to  wash  the  sheep-skin 
unto  it  was  as  white  as  a  pod  of  cotton.  - 

Cinder-Mary  knelt  by  the  river  and  wept,  because  she  could  not 
wash  the  eheep-sldn  as  the  Moots  had  ooounanded  her.  Suddenly 
theie  appeared  a  lady,  who  asked  her  why  she  was  weeping;  and 
Qnder-Maiy  rqilied,  that,  if  she  couM  not  waah  the  black  sheep-skin 
as  white  as  a  pod  of  cotton,  the  Blade  Moots  would  kill  her.  tlienthe 
lady  told  her  that  ihe  wouhl  bring  her  two  white  stones  with  which 
she  would  be  able  to  wash  the  Uack  sheepHsldn.  Presently  she 
returned,  and  soon  Cinder-Mary  had  washed  the  sheep-skin  as  white 
as  a  pod  of  cotton.  Then  the  lady  gave  her  a  magic  wand,  and  told 
her  that  when  she  needed  anything,  she  need  only  speak  to  the  wand. 
Then,  placing  a  tiny  star  on  Cinder-Mary's  forehead,  she  disappeared. 

Now,  one  of  the  Black  Moofs  had  a  daughter;  and  when  die  saw 
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the  star  on  the  forehead  of  Cinder-Maiy,  ahe  wia  very  jealous,  and 
aalced  her  mother  to  have  a  btadt  iamb  killed,  that  ahe  alw  might  go 
to  the  river  to  vaah  the  skhi.  So,  going  to  the  nver,  ahe  commenced 
to  weep;  and  when  the  lady  appeared  to  her  and  aaked  her  why  ahe 
was  weeping,  ahe  repHed  that  it  waa  becauae  ihe  could  not  wash  the 
black  alieep-akin.  Then  ihe  aaked  her  if  ihe  would  not  put  a  atar  on 
her  forehead  likewiae,  but  the  lady  replied  that  ahe  woukl  put  nothing 
but  "mango  de  burro"  there.  Then  the  giil  returned  to  the  houae  of 
the  Black  Moors. 

Another  day  the  Moors  said  to  Cinder-Mary  that  they  were  going 
to maaa,  and  they  left  her  behind  to  prepare  tiie  breakfast.  "If  you 
have  not  a  good  breakfast  ready  when  we  return,  we  ahall  kill  you»" 
they  said.  Tlien  Cinder-Mary  asked  her  magic  wand  to  give  her  a 
dress  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  world,  and  some  shoes, 
in  order  that  she  might  go  to  mass.  Then  sbe  followed  a  little  behind 
the  Moors,  and  entered  the  church;  aiicl  ruither  the  Moors  nor  the 
rest  of  the  people  recognized  her.  When  the  priest  saw  her,  he  was 
much  impressed  with  her  beauty,  and  thought  that  she  would  make 
an  excellent  wife  for  the  prince;  so  he  gave  orders  that  double  ^lards 
be  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  parish,  and  that  she  be  not  allowed  to 
leave.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  Ciikder-Mary,  who  fastened  soiiie 
wings  to  her  back,  so  that  they  might  not  catch  her.  The  guaitis  tried 
to  restrain  lier,  but  only  succeeded  in  catching  one  of  her  shoes.  Then 
she  flew  back  to  the  house  of  the  Moors  and  ordered  lier  uia^c  wand 
to  prepare  a  breakfast  with  good  food.  Soon  the  Moors  came  home, 
and  b^an  to  talk  about  the  beautiful  maiden  whom  they  had  seen 
with  a  atar  which  Ulumlned  everything  up  to  the  grand  altar;  but  it 
waa  Cinder«Mary. 

Then  the  long  ordered  hia  men  toaeardi  all  the  villagea  and  ranchoa  for 
the  makkn  who  had  left  the  ahoe  behind.  Soon  they  came  to  the 
houae  of  the  Black  Moori,  and  found  Cinder-Maiy'a  other  ahoe. 
They  were  about  to  cany  the  daughter  of  the  Moor  to  the  king,  when 
a  little  dog  commenoed  to  bowl,  aaying,  "Mango  de  Burro  goea,  and 
Star  of  Gold  remaina."  Then  the  king'a  retaincre  demanded  to  aee 
the  other  maiden' who  waa  hidden  in  the  house.  Accordingly  they 
left  the  girl  who  had  the  "  mango  de  burro  "on  her  forehead,  and  carried 
Cinder-Mary  to  the  king,  that  she  might  marry  the  prince.  There 
waa  a  grand  wedding,  and  Cinder*Mary  waa  given  a  caatle  in  which 
to  live  with  the  prince. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Black  Moors  came  to  the  castle  and  aaked 
that  they  be  allowed  to  louse  Cinder-Mary.  They  came  to  her  while 
she  was  bathing,  with  her  hair  loose,  and  commenced  to  louse  her. 
Suddenly  they  stuck  a  pin  into  her  head,  so  that  she  became  enchanted 
axki  flew  away,  for  they  were  afraid  that  she  would  denounce  them 
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because  they  were  witches.  Tliea  they  left  without  as  much  as  saying 
good-by. 

When  her  atiendants  came  for  Cinder-Mary,  she  was  gone,  and  ihe 
only  living  being  they  could  find  was  a  dove  in  a  cyprcss-tree.  Then 
tluy  weat  to  the  head  servant  and  aaked  him  how  much  he  would  give 
them  for  the  dove  which  they  had  foond  noging  in  the  cypreaa-tree, 
and  which  aaid  in  ita  woog  that  it  wanted  to  aee  the  Ung  in  liia  palace. 
The  dove,  they  aaidt  waa  crying  piteoualy.  The  aervant  went  at  once 
to  the  king  and  tdd  liim  about  tlie  dove.  Then  the  long  aaked  him 
liow  much  he  wanted  for  bringing  the  dove  to  lum;  and  tlie  aervant 
replied,  that  if  lie  would  give  liim  five  hundred  peaoa,  lie  woidd  bring  it. 
The  king  agreed,  and  the  aervant  went  and  brought  him  the  bird. 
While  atroking  ita  bade,  the  king  found  a  inn  atuck  in  ita  head,  and 
pulled  it  out.  Immediately  the  bird  became  Cinder-Maiy.  Then  he 
asked  her  why  the  Black  Moora  had  thus  bewitched  her;  and  she 
replied,  that  it  waa  becauae  they  were  witchca,  and  were  afraid  that 
she  would  denoiuice  them. 

Then  the  king  ordered  that  the  Moors  be  brought  before  him,  and 
he  condemned  them  all  to  be  burned  to  death  with  green  wood.  But 
Cinder-Mary  entered  the  palace  where  she  was  to  live,  and  locked  the 
door,  so  that  no  one  might  open  it  for  five  days.  When  at  laat  the 
door  waa  opened,  it  was  a  viigin  who  was  shut  in  theie. 

3.  THE  BIRD  OF  THE  SWEET  SONG  {Cuetito  dd  Fojaro  del  Duke  Canto) 
Qt^  there  was  an  old  man  who  was  blind,  and  the  sorcerers  whom 
he  consulted  told  him  that  the  only  thing  which  would  cure  his 
blindne^  was  a  certain  sweet-voiced  bird.  So  his  son  started  out  to 
find  the  bird.  Soon  he  came  to  a  rr^ncho,  where  he  found  a  dead  man 
who  had  no  one  to  bury  him.  F^t  lin^  i(  \prence  for  the  dead,  he 
sought  a  man  to  attend  the  corpbe,  and  then  sent  for  a  priest  to  bury 
him.  The  priest  inquired  of  the  messenger  whether  he  came  on  his 
own  business  or  tor  another,  remarking  that  it  were  better  if  the  other 
should  himself  come  to  present  his  requests.  Nevertheless  he  went, 
and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  responses.  Then  the  boy  went  on 
his  wav. 

Soon  afterwards  he  met  in  the  road  the  spirit  of  the  d^  man  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  charity  of  burial.  It  had  aaaumcd  the  fomt 
of  a  Fox,  who  adced  him  where  he  was  going,  and  why.  He  replied 
that  he  waa  going  to  the  country  of  the  Moon  to  fetch  the  bird  cl  the 
aweet  song.  Then  the  Fox  tdd  him  that  it  was  very  near,  and  that 
he  would  give  him  a  horae  to  aaaiat  him.  The  Fox  knew  whether  the 
bocae  waa  given  paatura  or  not.  He  further  adviaed  lum  that  if  he 
ahould  find  the  Moora  with  tfadr  cyca  open,  it  waa  a  aign  that  they 
wei«  aleeping,  but  that  if  their  eyea  were  doaed,  then  he  ahould  know 
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that  they  irere  wide  awake.  But  the  Fox  warned  him  that  he  must 
not  carry  anray  any  of  the  beautiful  maktemi  which  he  woukl  find  ta 
the  house  of  the  Moors. 

Soon  the  boy  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  Moors,  and  entered.  There 
be  found  the  Moors  with  their  eyes  open,  and  by  this  he  knew  that 
they  were  sleeping.  Many  birds  were  there  in  beautiful  raj^es:  but 
he  passed  these  by,  and  took  a  plain,  common  cage  in  which  was  a 
homely  bird,  tor  1r  knew  that  this  was  the  bird  of  the  sweet  song. 
Likewise  he  seized  one  of  Uu  In  autiful  maidens,  contrary  to  the  Fox's 
orders,  niouiued  a  wooden  horse  which  he  found  there,  and  flew 
through  the  window. 

Then  the  Moors  awakened,  and  pursut  d  them,  and  sooa  overtook 
them.  They  carried  the  boy  and  tlie  maiden  back  to  their  castle,  and 
imprisoned  them  there.  Soon  the  Fox  re-appeared  to  him,  ai^  I  said, 
"You  did  not  do  as  1  instructed  you."  He  then  told  hiiu  thai  ilie 
maiden  was  in  the  garden  and  would  speak  to  no  one,  and  that  the 
bird  refused  to  sing,  but  that  he  had  gone  for  some  charcoal,  and 
begged  pennMcm  of  the  Moon  to  give  her  two  pieoet.  Then  ahe  at 
once  began  to  talk,  the  bird  to  sing,  and  the  horse  to  neigh. 

Soon  afterward  the  boy  again  adzed  the  maiden  and  the  bird, 
mounted  the  hofse,  and  flew  away.  Again  the  Fox  reappeared, 
warning  them  not  to  cross  the  river  with  the  bargemen,  for,  shouki 
tiiey  attempt  to  do  ao,  they  would  never  reach  the  other  ahoie;  lnit» 
diaiegarding  tlie  warning,  tliey  kept  on  tmtil  tliey  came  to  the  fiver 
where  they  met  the  bargemen.  Theae  said  that  they  did  not  have 
room  for  all  to  cross  at  once,  but  that  they  would  first  cross  with  the 
maiden,  the  bird,  and  die  horse,  and  later  return  for  the  boy.  The 
girl,  budf  and  horM  were  safely  landed  on  the  other  shore,  and  the 
bargemen  then  returned  for  the  boy ;  but  when  they  reached  the  middle 
of  die  river,  the  boat  was  upset.  Now,  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
aabino-tree  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  boy  held  tightly  to  this. 

Then  suddenly  the  Fox  appeared  on  the  river-bank,  and  told  him 
to  hold  tight  until  he  made  a  rope.  So  he  began  to  pull  the  hairs 
out  of  his  tail,  and  twisted  them  to  form  a  rope.  When  it  was  long 
enough,  he  thrtw  it  ntit  to  the  hov,  and  told  him  to  tie  it  ahont  his 
waist,  so  that  he  rniglii  pull  him  ashore.  Reaching  the  shore,  the  l)<)y 
went  sadly  home,  leaving  the  bird  of  the  sweet  song,  the  maiden  and 
the  horse,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

When  the  blind  father  heard  that  his  son  had  lost  the  bird  of  the 
sweet  sonpr.  he  at;  liii  went  to  the  sorcerers,  who  told  him  that  the 
sole  remedy  now  lor  his  blindness  was  to  bathe  in  the  sea  every  after- 
noon. The  first  day  that  he  went  there,  an  ugly  Worm  appeared, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  would  give  him  one  of  his  three  daughters,  he 
would  cure  his  infirmity.   Returning,  he  told  his  daughtera  of  thia; 
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and  they  agreed,  that,  if  the  Worm  would  curr  their  father,  one  of 
them  would  go  with  the  Worm.  So  the  next  afternoon  the  old  man 
took  his  eldest  daughter;  but  when  she  saw  the  Worm,  she  was  horri- 
fied, and  said  that  *^he  would  never  go  wiih  such  an  ugly  creature. 
The  next  afternoon  when  the  blind  father  went  to  bathe,  he  took  his 
second  daughter;  but  she  likewise  refused  to  go  when  she  saw  the 
ugliness  of  the  Worm.  Now,  only  the  youngest  remained,  but  she 
said  that  she  would  gladly  do  anything  if  only  her  father  might  be 
cured.  So  slie  went  with  liiin  the  next  afternoon  when  he  went  to 
bathe.  Then  the  ugly  Worm  appeared,  and  asked  her  if  she  were 
willing  to  go  with  him.  Turning  to  her  father,  she  asked  him  to  give 
her  hit  Uiwing.  Then  from  the  tea  there  came  a  great  wave  whidi 
carried  the  maiden  and  the  Worm  out  to  sea  with  it. 

4.  TBB  8TORT  OP  THB  StJN  AND  TBB  MOON  {CumUo  dd  Sol  J  la  LsMkl)^ 

Once  there  was  a  soldier  who  saw  a  maiden  in  his  howe  one  night. 
He  thought  he  might  have  been  dreaming  wliefi  he  saw  her,  and  decided 
to  watch  again  the  next  night.  When  she  appeared  again,  he  lighted 
a  candle,  tiiat  he  might  see  how  beautiful  she  was;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  done  so,  than  he  received  a  blow  in  the  face  which  caused  him  to 
drop  the  candle  and  spill  a  drop  of  wax  on  the  floor.  Then  the  maiden 
disappeared.  "I  will  gD  and  aeaich  for  her,"  eaid  the  aokiicr,  and 
he  set  out. 

Soon  he  met  on  the  road  two  brothers  who  were  fighting  alumt 
their  inheritance.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "Here  comes  a 
man  who  will  know  how  to  arrange  it."  When  the  soldier  came  up 
to  them,  he  asked,  "What  are  you  doing,  niy  good  men?"  And  they 
replied,  "We  are  fighting  oyer  our  inheritance."  —  "My  father," 
said  one  of  them,  "had  these  magical  boots,  this  magical  cudgel,  and 
this  hat;  and  my  brother  wishes  to  inlicrit  all  of  them.  So  I  tokl  him 
that  you  would  arrange  the  matter  for  us."  I  hc  soldier  agreed,  and 
told  the  boys  to  run  a  race  to  a  near-by  hill  and  back.  "Whoever 
arrives  here  first,"  said  he,  "will  be  the  owner  of  all  that  your  father 
poeeeeeed."  The  boys  agreed,  and  started  off;  but  what  they  re»* 
turned,  the  soldier  had  disappeared  with  tlie  magical  objects.  ^'Did 
I  not  tdl  you  that  he  would  settle  the  matter  for  us?"  said  ooe  to  the 
other. 

Then  the  soldier  went  on,  taking  thiae  leagues  at  a  step,  with  the 
aid  ol  his  magic  boots,  until  he  came  to  the  house  of  the  Sun.  Enter- 
ing, he  said  to  the  old  woman  there,  "Good  evening,  gfandmothcrl"  — 

de  las  tradicionts  populares  espaMolas,  vol.  x  (1886):  "El  m6<ico  Palenno,"  p.  48;  '*B1 
Castillo  de  '  Ir4s  y  no  volvcrSs."  p.  63;  "  Don  Juan  Jugador,"  p.  76;  "  Fernando."  p.  90; 
and  Note,  p.  105.  Antonio  Machado  y  Alvarez,  Cu4nt03  fofuiaret  espoHoUs,  Jbtd.;  voL 
1,9. 196.— Biki 
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"WliaL  are  you  doing  here,  my  good  son?"  she  asked,  "When  my  son 
comes  home,  he  will  eal  you ! "  Soon  they  heard  the  Sun  approaching; 
and  when  he  came  in,  he  was  very  angry.  "Mamma,  mamma!"  he 
Cfied.  "Here  is  a  human  being!  Give  him  to  me!  I  will  eat  him!" 
But  llie  old  woman  only  replied,  "No,  my  son!  It  is  only  a  poor 
travdler,  who  is  stopping  here."  And  then  she  gave  the  Sun  a  little 
boK  on  the  ear. 

Tlicn  tlie  soldier  went  on,  taking  three  kagiies  at  a  step,  mitil  he 
came  to  the  house  of  the  Moon,  and  iventwitldn  to  greet  the  occupants. 
Seeing  an  old  iroimm,  he  said  to  her, Good  evening,  grsndmothcr 
''Why  have  you  oome  here^  my  good  son?"  she  asfced.  "My  son  will 
come  home  and  eat  you!"  And  soon  anived  the  Moon,  very  angry, 
and  cried  out,  "  Here  is  a  human  being!  Give  him  to  mel  I  will  eat 
himl"  But  the  old  woman,  the  mother  of  the  Moon,  merdy  replied, 
"  No,  my  son,  you  must  not  eat  him.  It  is  only  a  poor  traveller,  who 
b  stopping  here."  Then  she  boaed  his  ears. 

The  soldier  went  on  until  he  came  to  the  house  of  the  mother  of  the 
Wind.  Here  he  found  the  Wind  weeping  because  his  mother  had  just 
died.  So  he  said  to  the  Wind,  "What  will  you  give  me  if  I  revive 
her^"  —  "Would  that  you  could  do  so,  my  friend!"  cried  the  Wind. 
"It  voLi  succeed,  I  will  go  with  you  to  seek  your  lady."  Then  the 
soldier  hit  the  old  woman  three  Limes  with  his  magic  cudgel,  and  she 
rose  up  and  tegan  to  talk.  Then  the  soklier  said,  ''Let  us  go  to  seek 
my  lady.  I  will  go  ahead,  and  you  h)llow  behind."  Then  he  set  out 
at  such  a  pace  that  the  Wind  was  uncd)U'  to  keep  up  with  him.  "Tt  is 
these  boots  which  make  me  travel  so  fast,"  he  said  to  the  Wind. 
"Lend  me  one  oi  them,"  replied  the  Wind.  "Then  we  may  converse 
as  we  go." 

Finally  the  Wind  said,  "Wait  here  a  little  while.  I  will  go  to  see 
the  maiden  for  whom  we  are  searching."  Presently  he  arrived,  and 
found  the  mother  of  the  maiden  warming  hefsdf*  He  entersd  very 
fariskly;  and  the  old  woman  said,  "Daughter,  go  to  your  dster  and 
give  her  food."  So  the  gM  went  to  carry  the  food.  Then  the  \t^nd 
said,  "I  tdd  the  soldier  to  follow  a  Utik  ways  behind.*' 

Soon  the  soldier  came  in,  and  did  not  stop  untH  he  had  looked 
through  the  entire  house  for  his  lady.  After  opening  the  seven  doors, 
he  at  last  found  her,  and  she  Immediately  commenced  to  give  thanks 
to  God.  Then  she  and  the  soldier  began  to  arrange  a  plan  of  escape 
from  the  place  idiere  she  was  confined.  He  told  her  to  get  a  comb, 
a  brush  of  pine  needles,  a  thimbleful  of  ashes,  and  another  of  salt. 
Then  he  gave  her  a  piece  of  the  magic  hat,  a  bit  of  the  boot,  and  another 
piece  of  the  cudgel.  He  embraced  her,  and  they  left  the  room  where 
she  had  been  imprisoned.   Then  they  fled. 

Soon  the  old  woman  found  that  they  were  gone,  and  commenced  to 
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pttfBue  them,  and  soon  drew  near  to  tliein.  "Throiw  down  the  piece 
of  oombl"  said  the  soldier;  and  immediately  there  grew  up  a  thick 
brush  behind  them,  and  the  fugitives  fled  on.  Soon  the  old  woman 
was  near  overtaking  them  again,  and  the  girl  threw  behind  them  the 
brush;  and  immediately  there  grew  up  a  wood  of  spiny  pine-trees,  and 
the  fugitives  fled  on.  Again  the  old  woman  came  nearer,  and  this 
time  they  threw  down  the  thimble  of  ashes,  and  there  appeared  a  fog 
of  great  density,  and  the  fugitives  fled  on.  But  attain  the  old  woman 
approached  them,  and  this  time  they  threw  down  the  thimble  of  salt, 
and  there  ^^ppeared  beliind  them  a  great  river.  Then  the  old  woman 
sat  down  on  the  bank  and  began  to  weep,  cr>'ing,  "Oh,  ungrateful 
daughter!  The  g-r.i'm  of  corn  will  return  in  the  spring  of  water!** 
Then  the  girl  tiirned  to  the  soldier,  and  said,  "You  have  released  me 
from  the  pribon  where  1  conhiied,  but  not  irom  the  curse  whi^ 
my  mother  has  laid  upon  me." 

Soon  the  ac^dier  said  to  the  maiden,  "I  will  leave  you  here  a  little 
while,  and  90  to  see  my  parents.*'-- "Very  wdl/' she  replied.  "Iwill 
tie  thtee  knots  in  your  belt.  In  one  I  inh  tie  my  dothes;  die  aecxnid 
is  that  you  may  not  forget  me;  and  the  tiiird  is  that  you  do  not  aUov 
your  parents,  nor  your  brotheis  and  sisters,  nor  any  of  your  kinsfolk, 
to  endwace  you.*'  So  tlie  soMier  went  lionie  and  net  his  fismily;  but 
at  n^lit,  while  he  was  steepins*  his  grandmother  came  and  embfioed 
him,  and  immediatdy  he  foigot  the  muden  whom  lie  had  left  at  the 
spring  oC  water. 

Then  the  parents  of  the  soldier  decided  to  marry  him  with  another 
woman,  and  the  wedding  was  about  to  be  celebrated.  Then  there 
came  to  the  wedding      maiden  whom  the  soldier  liad  left  at  tlie  spring 

of  water,  begging  that  she  be  allowed  to  give  an  entertainment  at  the 
wedding  feast.  So,  when  all  were  assembled,  she  took  two  little  doves, 
and  said  to  them,  "You  remember,  ungrateful  little  dove,  that  yoa 
released  me  from  the  prison  where  I  was  confined,  but  from  the  curse 

of  my  mother,  no!"  —  "Kurukuku,  I  do  not  remember.**  —  "You 
remember,  unpratcfnl  little  dove,  that  you  left  me  at  the  spring  of 
water."  —  "  Kurukuku,  I  beh'eve  that  I  am  bc;;innint:  to  remember." — 
"You  remember,  ungrateful  little  doxe,  that  1  tied  my  clothes  In  yuur 
belt."  Then  the  little  dove  remembi  rrd,  and  the  soldier  embraced 
the  maiden  and  they  went  away.  But  the  other  woman  th^  killed, 
and  so  ends  tlu  story  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

Pbiladklphia.  Pa., 
June  I,  1912. 
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STORIES  FROM  TUXTEPEC,  OAXACA 

BY  WM.  H.  MECHLINC 

Tte  fbikmiiig  storiee  were  collected  in  Tuztepec,  in  the  Mexicaa 
state  of  Oaxaca,  during  the  paat  iviiiter,  while  studying  the  dialect 
of  that  village  for  the  Intematiooal  School  of  American  Ardusology 
and  Ethnology.  Since  very  little  ia  known  about  the  ethnology  of 
diat  part  of  Mcmoo,  a  diort  deaciiption  of  Tuztepec  and  its  inhab- 
itants may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Tuxtepec  is  a  pretty,  troplcai  town  on  the  Rio  Fopoiohu&pam,  not 
far  from  the  Vera  Cruz  border.  Being  the  outlet  of  the  fomous 
tobacco  of  the  VaUe  Natioiial,  and  of  the  coffee  of  the  Ejutla  district, 
it  IS  a  ratlier  prominent  place  in  that  region.  It  is  only  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  8ea4evd,  and  therefore  resembles  the  state  of 
Vera  Cruz  riimaticslly  more  than  the  state  of  Oaxaca. 

Tlie  language  formerly  spoken  was  Mexican.  This  has  been 
superseded  by  Spanish,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  influx  ol  new  settlers. 
Out  of  the  entire  population  of  several  thousand,  there  are  to-day  not 
over  a  hundred  who  understand  Mexican.  Of  these,  not  over  one- 
half  speak  it  iiuently,  while  not  over  one-eighth  use  it  habitually. 
I  did  not  hnd  any  of  the  latter  number  satisfactory  informants. 

Though  Tuxtep(  c  itself  is  an  old  Aztec  villnj^e,  nl!  the  surrounding 
villages  are  either  (  hinantec  or  Mazatec.  The  ne  arest  Aztec  village 
is  quite  a  distance  away,  over  a  hundred  kilometres  (and,  by  the  way, 
the  people  speak  a  diflFerent  dialect  of  Aztec). 

Tradition  says  that  Tuxtepec  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Aztec 
troops,  ulio  collected  tribute  from  the  Chinanlecs,  Mazaiecs,  and 
Popolocos,  for  the  Mexican  Emperor.  If  this  is  true,  the  soldiers 
nuist  have  come  from  another  place  than  the  valley  of  Mexico,  for 
the  dialect  spolsea  at  Tuxtepec  does  not  belong  to  that  group  of 

1  nere  are  several  ptaoea  not  tar  nrom  1  uxiepec  wnere  arcDjeoiogicai 
lemalna  aie  found,  wUcfa,  I  legiet  to  say,  I  did  not  have  sufikient 
time  to  study  csief ully.  The  most  important  of  these  is  about  a  mile 
above  Tuztepec  and  within  a  hundfed  yards  of  the  river.  On  the 
river  side  of  the  road  are  several  mounds.  However,  there  are  no 
tfaoes  of  ardiitecture  or  pottery  on  them. 

A  little  farther  along,  on  the  opposite  iide  of  the  road,  entirdy 
hidden  by  the  jungle,  is  wlutt  is  locally  known  as  "The  Fort,"  but  more 
probably  it  was  a  temple. 

Opposite  the  mounds  large  quantities  of  obsidian  rejects  are  found. 
In  all  probability  a  workshop  of  obsidian  implementa  waa  located 
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there.  Broken  pieces  of  pottery'  may  be  picked  up  piactically  any- 
where within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  type  of  this  pottery 
it  quite  different  from  that  found  In  the  valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  very 
thin  and  fine,  and  bat  very  Httle  deooratkn  in  colon.  Small  heads  of 
men  and  animate,  a  little  over  an  inch  ld|ji,  are  quite  numeroua. 

There  doea  not  seem  to  be  an  abundance  o£  loUc-lofe  of  any  descrip- 
tion among  the  present  inhabitants  of  Tuztepec,  and  what  can  be 
found  is  chiefly  European.  Ifowever,  I  managad  to  collect  two 
venionB  of  the  Coyote  story.  They  are  very  much  aliloe*  The 
only  ^isode  that  is  different  is  the  last  coe. 

The  first  episode  —  "  Rabbit  and  Tar  Baby" — Is  quite  a  common 
one,  and  is  found  widely  distributed  over  America.  It  occum  among 
the  Yuchi  in  almost  identical  form.  In  California  (Yana)  and  Oregon 
(Takelma)  it  is  interesting  to  note  tiiat  O^FOte  is  substituted  for 
Rabbit*  The  other  incidents  of  these  mytha  call  for  no  comment. 

The  story  of  Lion  is  typical  of  the  £uroipean  folk«loie,  which  haa 
largely  replaced  the  native  American. 

COYOTE  STORY  {Jirst  Persian) 

An  old  woman  had  one  son.  This  son  cultivated  a  field  and  planted 
beans,  but  Rabbit  came  and  did  them  much  harm.  Indeed,  he  did 
them  much  damage.  Said  the  son  to  his  mother,  "What  shall  we  do 
to  catch  Rabbit?"  His  mother  answered,  "We  will  make  a  dol!-baby, 
and  place  it  where  Rabbit  enters  the  field."  So  they  made  the  doU- 
baby  and  placed  it  where  Rabbit  entered. 

That  n'v^ht  Rabbit  came  and  fell  over  the  doll  baby,  and  stuck 
fast  with  OOP  foot.  Then  ]^abl>it  said,  "Let  go,  and  give  me  room  to 
pass!"  The  doll-baby  did  not  answer;  so  this  made  Rabbit  angry, 
and  he  said,  "If  you  do  not  give  me  room  to  pass,  I  shall  hit  you." 
But  the  doll-baby  did  not  answer.  Then  Rabbit  struck  him,  and 
said,  ".You  will  see  how  I  shall  hit  you."  But  his  hand  stuck  fast, 
and  he  cried,  "Let  me  go,  or  I  will  give  you  another  blow!"  So  he 
Idcked  him,  and  his  foot  stuck  fost;  and  Rabbit  cried,  "Let  me  go, 
or  I  shall  strike  you  again  1"  The  doll-baby  did  not  answer;  so  this 
made  Rabbit  more  aagiy,  and  he  struck  Um  again.  Then  be  was 
last  with  both  hands  and  foet 

NofT  Rabbit  said,  "Let  me  go,  or  I  iliall  bite  yool"  Again  the 
doQ-baby  did  not  reply,  and  again  be  got  angry  and  bit  the  doU-baby. 

No«r  he  was  fost  with  hands  and  foet  and  mouth.  A  little  later 
the  old  woman  came,  and  aaid,  "What  are  you  doing,  Rabbit?  Now 
you  have  finished  eating  my  bean-field."  Then  she  seized  Rabbit  and 
put  him  in  a  bag,  and  tied  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  Next  the  old 
woman  went  to  her  house  to  heat  a  spit.  While  she  was  gone,  Coyote 
came,  and  found  Rabbit  in  the  bag.  Coyote  said  to  him,  "What  are 
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yon  doing  hece?"  Rabbit  answered,  "  I  am  tied  in  here,  became  tiie 
old  woman  wants  ma  to  marry  bar  daughter ;  but  I  don't  want  to  many 
her,  because  I  am  very  small,  and  the  girl  is  very  large."  Then 

Coyote  said,  "Come  out,  and  I  will  get  in!"  So  Rabbit  jumped  out, 
and  Coyote  got  in.  Then  RabUt  tied  up  the  mouth  ol  the  bag  and 

ran  away. 

Then  ihe  old  woman  came  with  her  spit  which  she  had  heated,  andt 
thinking  Rabbit  was  in  the  bag,  she  stuck  the  spit  into  (  (>>  ote.  Then 
Coyote  ran  away.  Meanwhile  Rabbit  had  gone  into  a  wood,  and  was 
in  a  zapote-tree  eating  zapotes.  ( Oyote  passed  by,  and  Rabbit  called 
to  him,  "Where  are  you  going,  Uiu  Ic  (  oyote?"  Coyote  answered, 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  (  at  >  ou."  But  Rabbit  answered,  "  Don't  eat  me! 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  zapote."  —  "Well,"  s>aid  Coyote,  "throw  me 
one!"  So  Rabbit  threw  him  first  a  good  one;  but  afterwards  he 
threw  him  a  green  one,  which  stuck  fast  in  his  throat.  While  Coyote 
waa  dioking,  Rabbit  ran  away,  and  hid  in  a  place  wbittt  there  were 
many  reeda»  Here  he  waa  playing  on  a  guitar  when  Coyote  pmed. 

He  aaid  to  Coyote,  "Where  are  you  going?"  Coyote  anawrndt 
''Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  RabUtaaewered,  "Don't  eat  me!  I 
am  hiding  here,  waiting  for  the  bride  and  groom.  They  have  juet 
fone  to  get  married*  Come  here  and  playl  When  yoa  hear  the 
noise  of  their  approach,  play  louder."  So  Rabbit  went  to  set  fire  to 
the  reeds,  and  then  ran  and  Ud  in  the  thick  underbuah. 

The  fire  came  and  burnt  Coyote,  wlio  tiien  fied  in  iearch  of  Rabbit. 
M^nwhile  Rabbit  had  gotten  under  a  atone.  Coyote  paiied  fay; 
and  Rabbit  shouted,  "Haiioo,  Coyote!" 

Then  said  Coyote,  "Now,  surely,  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  —  "No, 
don't  eat  me!  If  you  do,  the  world  will  end.  Come  here,  Undo 
Coyote,  and  get  under  this  stone;  for,  if  thia  stone  is  tluxnm  down, 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end." 

So  Coyote  got  under  the  stone;  and  Rabbit  ran  behind  him  and 
threw  another  stone  on  top  of  it,  so  tliat  Coyote  died;  and  Rabbit 
said,  ''Now  you  are  dying,  but  I  am  free." 

COYOTE  STORY  (secorid  version) 

This  version  is  not  as  clear  as  the  first,  and  seems  to  have  severed 
omissions,    it  differs  but  slightly  from  the  iirst. 

The  old  woman  boup^ht  a  dt>ll-baby  (muHeco),  and  placed  it  at  the 
entrance  of  her  bean-held.  When  Rabbit  came  there  and  found 
the  doll-baby,  he  said  to  it,  "Friend,  give  me  r^om  to  pass."  Since 
the  doll-baby  did  not  answer,  Rabbit  gi>r  angry,  and  slapped  the 
doll-baby.  His  hand  stuck  fast.  [The  doll-baby  was  evidently  made 
of  tar,  or  some  such  adhesive  substance,  although  neither  version  states 
this  to  be  the  case.] 
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He  then  repeated,  "Give  me  room  to  pass!'*   Since  the  doll-baby 

did  not  seem  to  want  to  give  him  room,  he  kicked  it,  and  found  that 

his  foot  also  stuck  fast.  Then  Rabbit  said,  "Let  me  go,  or  I'll  bite 
you!"  Since  the  doll-baby  did  not  answer,  he  bit  him.  Then  hia 
hands  ami  feet  rinel  teeth  were  all  fast. 

Then  th(^  old  woman  rame  up,  and  said  to  the  knave  (p-karo),  "Have 
you  already  fallen  into  my  hands?"  Saying  this,  she  picked  him  up 
and  put  him  in  a  bag.  Then  she  went  away  to  heat  a  spit  to  cook 
Rabbit  on. 

While  she  was  gone.  Uncle  Coyote  came  up,  and  said,  "Nephew, 
what  are  you  doing  in  that  bag?" 

Rabbit  answered,  "They  want  me  to  get  married;  but  I  don't  want 
to,  because  I  am  very  small,  while  the  girl  is  very  large.  You,  uncle, 
are  very  lai^,  so  get  inside  in  my  place."  Coyote  did  as  was  sug- 
gested, and  Rabbit  ran  away. 

A  tttda  later  tiie  M  woman  returned  with  her  spi  t ,  and  etnck  Coyote 
with  it;  00  Cdyote  jumped  up  and  ran  in  eearcfa  of  Rabbit.  He 
found  him  in  a  xapote-tree,  eating  zapotee* 

Coyote  said  to  the  knave,  "Now  I  am  going  to  eat  3^011."  But 
Rabbit  anawered, "  Now,  looic  here,  unde!  Don't  eat  me  I  See  what 
fine  npotee  tticee  are,  eat  a  fine  ripe  one  of  theeel" 

"Wen,  then,  throw  me  onel*'  aaid  Coyote;  and  RabUt  threw 
Coyote  a  ripe  one,  winch  he  ate.  The  next  one  that  Rabbit  threw 
him  was  a  green  one,  and  this  etuck  in  Coyote's  throat  and  choked 
him.   Rabbit  dimbed  down  and  ran  away,  while  Coyote  was  choking. 

When  Coyote  reoovered,  he  went  in  aearch  of  Rabbit.  He  found 
him  in  a  place  wliere  reed^^graM  abounda,  lying  in  a  hammock  and 
playing  a  guitar. 

Coyote  said  to  Rabbit,  "Now,  surely,  I  am  going  to  eat  you!" 
But  Rabbit  answered,  "No,  Uncle,  don't  do  that!  Don't  you  see 
why  I  am  hidden  here?  Now  there  is  goin?  to  be  a  wedding,  so  I  am 
waiting  to  serenade  the  bride  and  groom;  you  can  lulj*  me.  I  will  go 
to  find  the  rest  of  the  party.  When  vnu  hear  the  noise  of  the  wedding 
party  approaching,  play  all  the  louder  and  faster  until  the  couple 
arrives."  Coyote  agreed,  and  in  this  manner  Rabbit  was  able  to 
escape,  leaving  Coyote  playing.  So  Rabbit  set  fire  to  the  reeds. 
When  Coyote  heard  the  noise  of  the  fire,  he  played  all  the  louder, 
thinking  \\  was  the  wedding  party  approaching. 

Finally  Coyote  saw  the  fire;  so  he  fled  in  search  of  Rabbit,  in  order 
to  revenge  himself.  He  found  Rabbit  on  tiic  shore  of  a  lake,  and  said 
to  him,  "Now,  knave,  surely  you  will  not  escape  from  my  hands!'* 
But  Rabbit  answered,  "  First  let  ua  eat  aome  dieesel  Don't  you  eee 
that  one  out  in  the  lake?  We  will  diink  all  the  water  we  can,  and  then 
take  a  rest.'* 
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So  they  started  to  drink;  and  Coyote  drank  so  much,  that  he  burst 
his  stomach  and  died.  However,  it  was  not  cheese,  but  the  relieciion 
of  the  sun  in  the  lake. 

THE  LIO>f 

A  hungry  lion  pursued  a  caU  and  a  lamb,  which,  full  of  fear,  fled, 
and  hid  in  a  dense  forest.  The  Lion,  who  was  very  weak  from  hunger, 
said  to  himself,  "I  am  going  to  die."  Then  he  shouted  and  yelled, 
saying  that  lit  \\  is  very  sick,  for  he  thought  this  pretext  would  serve 
to  bring  some  animals  to  him. 

There  were  several  who  were  in  the  vicinity;  but  they  remembered 
that  the  Lion  mw  ilck  on  account  of  hunger,  and  would  eat  all  who 
cunt  to  wbt  him* 

The  Fqk  was  one  of  these.  He  drew  near  to  the  door  of  the  Lkm's 
den.  When  the  Lion  eaw  him,  he  aaid/'Cbine  to  and  ait  down  heakle 
nie»  jost  aa  Uie  other  animate  do,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  tlie  Fact" 
ButtlieFcQEaaawered,  "Icancomein,biitIcoiildn'tgoout."  So  lie 
departed. 

BAKTAaD  Ihnvmnr, 
CAmenai;  Maw. 
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NOTES  ON  MEXICAN  FOLK-LORE 

BY  FKANZ  BOAS 

Tm  loUowingnotei  wm  oollected  while  I  was  engaged  tn  work  for 
tiie  Intenmtioiial  School  of  American  Aidueology  and  Ethnology 
in  MenoOa 

I.  VOLJUJORB  OF  POCHUIATA.  QAXACA 

la  Jannaiy  and  February  of  thia  year  I  viMted  Pochuda,  a  village 
in  the  aouthem  part  of  Oaxaca,  not  far  from  Puerto  Angel  on  the 
Pacific  ooaat»  aiKl  about  one  hundred  milea  weat  of  Tdiuantepec 

In  former  times  Zapotecan  was  spoken  in  all  the  villages  around 
Pochutla,  while  in  the  village  itself  a  dialect  doaely  akin  to  the 
Mexican  (Nahua)  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  was  spoken.  The  dialect 
ia  almost  extinct,  but  I  was  able  to  collect  enough  to  show  its  close 
relation  to  the  Mexican  dialects  of  southern  Vera  Cniz,  and  probably 
of  Tabasco.  The  people  of  Pochutla  to-day  speak  Spanish,  and  their 
folk-lore  is  based  largely  on  Spanish  sources.  An  important  position 
amonp:  the  folk-tales  is  held  by  the  "  Rabbit  and  Coyote"  tales,  which 
are  known  from  Mexico  City  eastward  to  the  GuU  coast,  and  south- 
ward to  Central  Amenca. 

Besides  the  tales,  I  recorded  a  number  of  verses  which  arc  sunci:  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  riddles,  and  "decimas"  such  as  are 
presented  by  young  men  to  the  girls  whum  they  court.  The  tales  were 
dictated  to  mi;  \>\  an  elderly  man,  Pedro  Marceliuo  Pastor,  and  by  his 
daughler:^.    I  give  here  Eiigii£>h  Uanslations  and  the  Spanish  original. 

I.  TALE  or  1HB  ftABBIT 

There  was  a  woman  who  had  a  cMls-garden;  and  every  day  she 
went  to  watch  it,  because  the  Rabbit  ate  much  of  it.  One  day  she 
went,  and  on  the  road  met  an  arrma,^  and  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  know  how  to  prevent  the  Rabbit  from  eating  tiie  ekiU.  The 
replied  tiiat  she  did  not  know,  and  that  she  should  aak  her 
sister  the  barendirat^  "mho  came  behind.  She  met  the  harendera,  and 
asked  her.  Then  she  said  that  she  should  make  four  little  monkeys 
of  wax,  and  that  she  should  nail  them  up  in  the  opening  in  the  wall 
where  the  Rabbit  entered,  two  on  each  side,  and  that  she  should  go 
the  next  day  to  see  if  the  Rabbit  had  fallen  into  the  trap. 

She  placed  the  four  little  monkeys  of  wax;  and  the  Rabbit  arrived, 
and  said  to  them,  "See  here,  monkey  of  wax!  If  you  do  not  let  me 
pass,  I'll  box  your  ears;"  and  he  boxed  his  ears,  and  his  little  hand 
stuck  fast.  He  said  again,  "  Look  here,  little  monkey  of  wax!  If  you 
don't  let  me  pass,  I  have  anoiiu  i  hand,  and  I'll  box  your  ears  again;" 

*  A  kind  of  ant. 
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and  he  bftxcd  his  ears,  and  the  other  little  hand  stm  k  f.ist.  He  said 
again,  "Look  here,  little  monkey  of  wax!  If  you  do  not  let  go  of  my 
little  hands,  1*11  kick  you;"  and  he  kicked  him,  and  his  little  foot 
stuck  fast.  He  said  again,  "Look  here.  Hi  1 U  muakey  of  wax!  If  you 
don't  let  go  of  my  hands  and  of  my  iuol,  i  11  kick  you  again.  I  have 
another  little  foot." 

They  were  talking  thus  when  the  good  little  daughter  arrived,  and  * 
said  to  him,  "Ah,  it  must  be  you  who  eats  my  ckM  Nofr  you'll  pay 
it  to  me."  She  put  him  in  a  net  whidi  the  ma  carrying,  and  took 
liim  to  lier  home.  When  die  arrived,  the  hung  him  upin  the  middle 
of  the  honte,  and  taid,  "What  thai}  I  do  with  you?"  ^  thought 
tht  would  thraw  boUhig  water  over  him;  but  the  lady  had  no  water, 
and  went  to  fetch  it  and  kit  the  door  locked. 

The  Rabbit  waa  ttill  hanging  in  tlie  net;  Imt  tince  tlie  houte  etood 
liy  tlm  roadtide,  it  to  happened  tliat  a  Cbyote  patted  by,  and  the 
Rabbit,  as  toon  aa  he  taw  the  Coyote^  began  to  talk,  to  tpeak,  and 
taid,  "How  can  they  want  to  marry  me  by  force*— me,  who  it  to 
email ,  and  I  do  not  want  to  marry!"  Then  the  Coyote  drew  near, 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  saying;  and  Rabbit  spoke  to  him,  (asking 
him)  if  he  (the  Coyote)  would  not  place  liimielf  in  that  net,  for  he 
hhfm*^  was  caught  in  the  net  because  they  wanted  to  marry  him  to  a 
pretty  girl,  and  he  did  not  want  to  marry.  Then  the  Coyote  said 
to  him  that  he  arrepted  what  the  Rabbit  proposed.  The  Coyote 
placet!  hirnsclt  in  the  net  ,  and  the  Rabbit  scaped. 

W  hen  the  dear  old  woman  found  the  Coyote,  she  said  to  him,  "Ah, 
how  did  the  Rabbit  turn  into  a  Covote'"  put  the  pot  of  water  over 
the  fire,  and,  when  it  was  boiling,  she  tlirew  it  over  the  Coyote.  The 
Coyote  was  burnt,  but  only  his  backside  was  burnt.  Then  the 
Coyote  l(tt,  rolUng  himself  on  the  road,  but  the  Rabbit  was  on  a 

When  the  Coyote  passed  by,  the  Rabbit  said  to  him,  'Good-day, 
Uncle  Coyote!"  and  then  the  Coyote  turned  to  see  who  spoke  to  him, 
and  the  Coyote  said,  "Why  did  you  deceive  me?"  And  the  Rabbit 
r^>Ued,  "  Becaute  they  did  not  find  me,  tlicy  punitlied  you ;  but  really 
I  wit  about  to  marry  a  girl.'*  Then  he  taid  to  him,  "Better  let  ut 
cat  pUakayas**  and  threw  one  down  from  above.  He  taid  to  him, 
"Shut  your  eyet  and  open  your  mouthl"  He  threw  one  down,  and 
then  another  one.  The  two  were  dean;  but  tlie  third  one  he  did  not 
dean,  but  threw  it  down  with  all  the  tpmet  on  it.  The  Coyote 
rolled  about,  and  the  Rabbit  went  away. 

He  tow  tiw  Coyote  pa«  by,  and  taid  to  him,  "Coyote,  burnt 
tMcfcaidetr*  The  Coyote  taid,  "What  do  you  tay  to  me?"  and  the 
Rabbit  replied, "  I  say  to  you,  that  you  thali  come  and  help  n  o  rock 
my  little  titter,  who  it  ciying,  and  my  mother  it  not  hert."  The 
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Coyote  did  not  reply  to  this.  "You  owe  me  much.  You  deceived 
me,  saying  iliat  1  was  going  to  marry,  and  then  you  threw  me  a 
pitdhaya  with  spines,  and  now  I'll  take  revenge  for  what  you  have 
done  to  me."  He  said  to  him,  "But  I  do  not  know  you,  and  have 
never  seen  you*  Maybe  thoie  are  others,  perhaps  my  brothen.*' 
And  the  Coyote  aaid  to  him,  ''Then  you  have  bfothere?"^  "Cer- 
taioly/*  he  aaid  to  him.  "Man  alive,  who  knowi  wliich  one  that 
may  be!"  —  "And  yoa,  what  axe  you  doing  hcfe?"  —  "My  mother 
haa  been  away  a  long  time  to  get  torHOas  to  eat,  and  left  me  here 
rocking  thia  little  girl.  Now  I  triah  that  yon  would  stay  heie  in  my 
place,  while  I  go  to  look  for  her,  that  die  may  come."  The  Coyote 
atald  tiieie.  When  the  Rabbit  left,  he  saki  to  him,  "If  you  ne  that 
my  «>ter  does  not  atop  crying,  box  her  ears  and  leave  her."  The 
Coyote  did  00.  He  got  tired  of  rocking  the  cradle,  and  the  noiae 
did  not  atop.  He  boxed  her  ears  with  vigor,  and  out  came  a  ewann 
of  wasps,  who  gave  the  Coyote  a  good  dose  and  flew  away. 

The  Coyote  followed  the  road,  and  said  to  himself,  "Where  shall 
I  find  the  Rabbit?"  He  walked  along  the  road.  The  Rabbit  spoke 
to  him,  and  said,  "Coyote,  burnt  backsides!"  and  the  Coyote  asked 
him  what  ho  wns  saying.  The  Rabbit  said  to  him  that  he  wns  asking 
him  to  help  him  out  a  cheese  that  was  tlu  re.  The  Ral>l)it  was 
in  a  pond,  and  tht  moon  was  shining  and  was  seen  in  the  water,  and 
this  was  the  cheese  which  the  Rabbit  said  he  was  pulling  out.  The 
Rabbit  left  the  Coyote  there,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  rest  for  a 
while,  because  he  was  %  cr\  tired.  The  Coyote  began  to  pull  at  the 
cheese;  but  since  he  could  never  do  it,  he  got  tired  antl  went  on  his  way. 

After  that  he  walked  along  the  road,  when  the  Rabbit  spoke  to 
him,  and  said,  "Good-day,  Uncle  Coyote!"  The  Coyote  said  lo  hiiu, 
"Now  you  won*t  escape  me,  for  you  have  deceived  me  much."  — 

No,"  said  the  Rabbit  to  him, '*itia  not  I*  Since  the  worid  haa  eziated 
I  have  been  placed  here  in  tins  plaoe,  with  tiiis  atone  in  my  hand;" 
for  the  Rabbit,  aa  soon  aa  he  had  aeen  the  Coyote,  put  a  large  stone 
into  hia  hand,  and  Mid  that  he  had  been  left  right  thete  supporting 
diat  atone,  for,  if  he  let  go  of  it,  the  world  wodd  be  loot.  The  Coyote 
believed  him;  and  the  Rabbit  eaid  to  him,  "Sir,  will  you  not  hdp  me 
a  Uttle  whiie  with  this  atone,  for  I  am  veiy  thed?"  The  Coyote 
took  the  stone.  The  Rabbit  sakl  to  him,  "O  Unde  Coyote,  sirl 
Don't  let  go  of  the  stone,  else  the  world  will  be  h)et." 

The  Rabbit  went  away,  saying  to  the  Coyote  that  he  would  soon 
return;  but  the  Rabbit  dkl  not  come  back.  He  went  on;  and  the 
Coyote,  who  was  tired,  let  the  stone  down  gradually,  and  looked  at 
the  sky  to  see  if  it  was  coming  down.  Bat  when  he  looked  and  saw 
that  it  was  not  so,  he  let  the  stone  down  until  he  put  it  down  on  the 
ground. 
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He  left  it  and  went,  end  said,  ''Whenever  I  find  the  Rabbit,  I 
must  kill  him,  because  he  has  fooled  me  too  much." 

The  Rabbit  placed  hlmadf  by  the  wayside,  among  the  reeds.  When 
the  Coyote  passed  by,  the  Rabbit  held  a  guitar,  which,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  Coyote,  he  began  to  play,  and  said,  "Good-day,  Unde 
Coyote!"  The  Coyote  said  to  him,  "Come  down,  that  we  may  talk 
together!"  —  "No,  Unde  Coyote!  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mudi 
annoyed  with  me."  The  Coyote  said  to  him,  "You  have  deceived  me 
much,  and  therefore  I  am  annoyed."  —  "No,  Uncle  Coyote,"  he  said 
to  him,  "  I  nm  the  best  one  of  all,  and,  sir,  don't  be  annoyed  with  me. 
I  know  well  what  has  happened,  but  I  did  not  do  those  things.  My 
brother,  he  is  a  very  bad  one,  it  is  he  who  has  ddiie  all  these  things. 
But  now  he  is  about  to  marry,  and  I  am  waiting  for  them.  They 
have  been  d played  a  very  long^  time.  Who  knows  what  they  are 
doing!  I  should  like  to  go  and  louk  ior  ihein  it  you  would  stay  here 
and  play  ihe  guitar;  I'll  give  you  a  sign,  sir,  wlien  Llie  bridal  couple  are 
coming.  I'll  fire  some  rockets,  so  that  you  may  know  it,  sir;  and  lIilii 
you  must  play  more  strongly,  so  that  they  can  dance  when  tliey 
come." 

The  Coyote  did  so.  The  Rabbit  went.  After  a  little  while  the 
Rabbit  came  and  set  fire  to  the  reeds.  The  Cbyote,  believing  that 
tlie  bridal  couple  were  coming,  continued  to  play  and  began  to  dance. 
Before  he  knew  it,  he  was  in  the  midst  ol  the  flames.  He  could  not 
escape;  and  the  poor  Coyote  was  burnt,  and  died. 

The  Rabbit  came  to  look,  and  mourned  the  death  of  the  Coyote, 
and  said  to  himseil,  "Poor  Uncle  Coyotel  Now  he  is  dead,  indeed, 
and  where  shaU  I  go  now?" 

The  Rabbit  went  to  the  bank  of  a  river.  He  oonid  not  cross  the 
fiver,  and  began  to  say,  "Whoever  takes  me  across  may  eat  me." 
He  was  wymg  thus,  when  the  Alligator  came,  and  said  to  him,  "111 
take  you  across."  —  "Well!"  saki  the  Rabbit.  He  climbed  up  on  the 
back  of  the  Alligator.  When  he  came  near  the  other  bank,  the  Alli- 
gator said  to  him,  "Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  —  "And  don't  you 
feel  any  pity,"  replied  the  Rabbit,  "to  eat  such  a  little  fatty  as  myself  ?  " 
The  Alligator  said,  "What  shall  we  do?"  — "Let  us  t^o  nearer  the 
bank,"  replied  the  Rabbit,  "that  you  may  eat  me  easily,  sir."  Already 
they  were  on  the  bank.  The  Rabbit  said  to  the  Alligator,  "Does  it 
not  seem  to  you,  sir,  that  there  are  some  large  leaves  there"*  I'll 
fetch  them;  and  then  1  shall  throw  myself  down,  that  you  may  not 
lose  anything."  The  Alligator  agreed.  The  Rabbit  went,  and  never 
came  back. 

On  the  other  side  there  were  old  stubbles;  and  tlie  Rabbit  found 
only  a  little  piece  of  field,  and  thought,  "1  11  sell  much  corn,  and  to 
whom  shall  1  sell  it?    I'll  sell  one  bushel  to  Aunt  Cockroach,  another 
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one  to  Aunt  Hen,  one  to  Uncle  £>og»  one  to  Unde  Lion,  and  one  to 

Uncle  Hunter.'* 

The  time  came  when  the  corn  was  to  be  delivered.  The  Rabbit 
had  a  little  ranch:  and  when  \w  went  out  to  take  a  walk,  he  used  to 
lock  the  door  of  the  ranch.  Since,  however,  he  had  fooled  the  Alli- 
fj^ator  and  owed  him  his  lite,  the  Alligator  informed  himself  as  to 
wliere  he  lived,  and  went  to  place  himself  near  his  bed,  that  the 
Aliigator  might  eat  the  Rabbit  when  he  arrived. 

The  RabbU  was  on  his  i^aard  ;  atul  when  he  arrived,  he  said,  ''Good- 
day,  dear  House-  "  1  he  House  never  replied;  but  one  day  when  he 
said,  "Good-day,  dear  House!"  the  Alligator  replied,  "Good-day, 
Rabbitl"  —  "What?  You  never  answer  me,  dear  Houael*'  He 
opened  the  door,  looked  indde,  and,  vlien  lie  nw  the  back  oC  the 
AUigaior,  he  Mid,  *'What  ate  thoae  pega  that  I  aee  here?  I  am  not  a 
guitar-player,  and  I  am  not  a  violiniat  I  had  better  go  to  another 
lanchl'* 

There  he  was  when  the  Cockroach  arrived.  "Good«day,  Unde 
Rabbit  I" — "Good-day,  Aunt  Cbdcroach."— "  I  come  for  my  com." — 
All  right,  only  it  ta  very  eariy.  Let  vm  hmch  first,  and  then  ire  will 
go."  They  were  waiting  lot  their  lunch  when  they  aaw  ^  Hen. 
The  Rabbit  aakl  to  the  Cockroach,  "Listen,  Aunt  Cockroach!  Will 
not  the  Hen  want  to  eat  you?"  —  "Certainly,  where  shall  I  hide?" 
The  Rabbit  said  to  her,  "Madam,  hide  under  this  piece  of  bark  here." 

When  the  Hen  arrived,  "Good-day.  Uncle  Rabbit!"  —  "Good-day, 
Aunt  Hen!"  —  "I  came  for  my  com."  —  "Certainly,  let  us  first  take 
lunch,  and  then  we  will  go  and  shell  it."  The  Hen  sat  down;  and  the 
Rabbit  said  to  her,  "Madam,  would  you  not  like  to  eat  a  cockroach?" 
—  " Certaiiiiy,"  said  the  Hen,  "where  is  it?"  The  Rabbit  showed  her 
the  cockroach;  and  the  Rabbit  said,  "Thus  1  am  getting  rid  of  my 
troubles." 

The  Rabbit  and  the  Hen  were  talking  when  they  discovered  the  Dug, 
who  was  coming.  The  R.il  hii  s  nd,  Where  are  you  going  to  hide, 
madam?  for  ihe  Dog  is  coining,  and  will  want  to  eat  you.  Hide  under 
this  carrying-basket."    1  lu'  Hen  hid,  and  the  Dog  arrived. 

"Good-day,  Unde  Rabbit!"  —  "Good-dcxy.  Uncle  Dog!"  — "I 
came  for  my  corn.**  —  "Certainly!  Sit  down  for  a  moment."  The 
Dog  seated  himself;  and  the  Rabbit  said,  "Listen,  sir!  Would  you 
not  Uke  to  eat  a  hen?"  —  "  Wheie  is  it?*'  —  "  It  is  under  this  basket.*' 
The  Dog  ate  the  hen,  and  oonttnued  to  talk  with  die  Rabbit 

They  weie  still  talking  when  they  saw  the  Lion;  and  the  Rabbit 
asked  the  Dog  if  he  was  not  afraid  that  tlie  Lioa  would  eat  lum. 
The  Dog  saki,  "I  am  frightened.  Whece  shall  I  hide?"  and  the  Dog 
hid  befauid  the  house. 

The  Uon  arrived.  "Good-day,  Unde  Rabbit  1"  —  "Goodly, 
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Uncle  Lion!" — "I  came  fr.r  mv  torn."  The  Rabbit  said  to  him, 
"Sir,  enter  for  a  inumcni,  \vc  will  go  right  away."  The  Lion  entered; 
and  tlie  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "I'll  tell  you  something,  ftir.  Would 
you  not  like  to  eat  a  dog?"  —  "Why  not?  Where  is  it?"  The 
Rabbit  showed  him  where  the  dog  was,  and  the  Lion  ate  it  at  on(%. 

There  they  were  still  talking  when  they  discovered  the  Hunter,  who 
im  coming ;  and  the  Rabbit  laMt '*Wai  he  not  wftnt  to  kill  you,  tir?**  — 
"CMainly,"  taid  the  lioo.  '^Wheie  ihan  I  hide?"  — "Hide  on 
the  rafter  of  the  home.  Thera  he  will  not  aee  you,  mt^  even  if  he 
•hoold  come.  He  win  not  do  you  any  hann.*' 

The  Hunter  airived.  *'Good-day.  Unde  RabbitI"  ^  «*Good-day, 
Unde  Hunter!"  —  ''I  cane  for  my  com.**  —  "Cdtunly,"  he  taid  to 
him.  "Come  In,  rfr,  and  take  a  lunch  fint  of  hot  cdDm  and  fnA 
cheom,aadthenweiHllgotothdl  Aeoom.  This  is  the  only  remaining 
debt  that  I  have.  Meanwhile,  sir,  would  you  not  like  to  kill  a  lion?" 
The  Hunter  said  "  Wheie  n  it? "  The  Rabbit  showed  him  where  the 
lion  waft  which  the  Hunter  kiUed.  The  Hunter  IdUed  the  lion,  and 
the  Rabbit  made  his  escape.  When  the  Hunter  came  back  to  the 
houae  to  lotik  for  the  Rabbit,  he  did  not  find  him.  The  Rabbit  had 
fone  away. 

He  went  on,  and  met  a  Serpent,  who  was  under  a  stone  and  could 
in  no  way  get  out;  and  ?he  asked  every  one  who  passed  to  pull  her  out. 
The  Rabbit  took  pity  on  her  and  went  to  get  some  levers.  He  lifted 
the  stone,  and  the  Serpent  was  able  to  get  out  When  she  was  free, 
she  wanted  to  eat  the  Rabbit.  Then  he  said  to  her,  "Why  do  you 
want  to  do  this  to  me?  Haven't  I  done  you  a  favor  in  taking  you 
out  from  iind(  r  that  stone?"  The  Serpent  said  to  him.  "Certainly, 
but  don't  yuu  kru  w  that  a  good  deed  is  repaid  by  evii  deeds?"  — 
"Allow  me  three  witnesses  before  I  die." 

When  two  horses  came  down,  the  Rabbit  said,  "Excuse  me,  gentle- 
men !  Just  one  word !  Is  it  true  that  a  good  deed  is  repaid  by  an  evil 
deed?"  —  "That  is  very  true,"  taid  the  Horse,  "for  formerly  I  was  a 
good  hoiae  for  my  master.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  loved  me  well, 
and  fed  me  wefl.  Now  I  am  old,  and  he  has  let  me  go  into  the  fields 
without  caring  how  I  fare.  Thus  it  is  well  said  that  good  deeds  are 
repaid  by  bad  ones." 

The  Serpent  said  to  him,  "Now,  do  you  see?  You  have  only  two 
more  dianoes."  When  two  Steers  passed  by,  the  Rabbit  said. 
Excuse  me,  gentlemcnl  Just  one  word!  Isit  true  that  a  food  deed 
la  repaid  by  evil  ones?"  The  Steers  said,  "Even  if  it  causes  sorrow, 
for  once  my  master  consklered  me  a  valuable  animal.  I  served  him 
well  in  my  time.  I  was  very  obedient.  As  I  served  him,  he  loved  me 
wcH.  Now  I  am  old;  I  am  useless;  and  he  has  said  that  he  has  let  me 
80  to  the  field  to  recuperate  a  little,  so  that  he  can  kill  me.'* 
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They  went  on,  and  met  a  Donkey.  He  was  standing  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  was  very  sad.  " Friend,"  said  the  Rabbit,  "is  it  true 
that  a  good  deed  Is  repaid  fay  evO  ones?"  —  Even  if  it  causes  sorrow," 
answered  the  Donkey,  '*for  I  gave  goodservioe  to  my  master  when  he 
was  a  boy;  and  to-day,  when  I  am  old,  he  does  not  want  to  look  at 
me.  I  jtMtoome  fram  receiving  a  sound  beating,  whk^  they  gave  me 
because  I  went  to  see  my  master.'*— ''There  is  no  help,"  said  tlie 
Serpent,  "you  must  dlK" 

They  were  talking  when  a  Rooster  psased  by;  and  he  said  to  h]ni« 
"Friend,  I  must  die  because  of  a  good  deed."  — ''What  good  deed 
have  you  done?"  said  the  Rooster.  "I  pulled  the  Serpent  from  under 
a  stone,  where  she  had  been  a  lc»ig  time."  The  Rooster  ssid,  "How 
was  she?"  The  Serpent  placed  herself  just  in  the  ssme  way  as  die 
had  been  under  the  rock;  and  he  said,  "That  is  the  way  you  were 
placed?"  The  Serpent  replied.  "Yes."  Thm  he  said.  "If  you 
were  m  this  position,  stay  in  it."  The  Rabbit  lepUed,  "I  owe  yon 
my  life." 

He  followed  on  his  way;  and  they  were  nearing  a  town,  when  the 

Hunter  arrived  at  his  house,  and  saw  the  Rabbit.  "There  is  no  help, 
I'll  kill  you."  He  put  a  ball  through  him,  :\n(^  the  Rabbit  died.  The 
Hunter  took  the  Rabbit,  who  was  hail  dead  ;  and  the  Rabbit  said, 
"Now  I  believe  that  a  good  deed  is  repaid  by  evil  ones."  ^ 

EL  CUENTO  DEL  CONKJO* 

Eslaba  una  senora  que  tenia  un  chilarro  y  todoe  los  dias  lo  iba  cuidando  porque 

nuKho  lo  001016  el  000^0.  Un  die      y  ae  eaooatr6  coo  una  arricni  ca  d ' 
caaiina  y  le  dijo  que  al  aabia  ua  ranedk>  para  cuvar  d  oonejo  iiiie  ao  ooniefa 
el  chilarro.   La  arriam  ooatest6  que  do  sabfa,  que  k  preguotara  &  su  hennana 

que  era  la  barcndera  n''^  afrA«i  venla.  Sc  encontr6  c^n  la  barendera  y  la  pre- 
gunl6.  Entonces  ella  ie  dijo  que  hicicra  cuatro  monitfv  di  i  <  ra,  y  que  losclavara 
en  el  portillo  k  donde  entraba  el  conejo,  dos  k  cada  iado,  y  que  al  dia  siguiente 
fuecm  &  vcr  ii  ya  haUa  caido  el  coocjo  ea  la  trampa. 

Paao  ka  cuatfo  oioaltDa  de  oeia,  y  el  eoaejo  Iktd,  y  d  eooejo  le  dljo^  **  Mha, 
nonito  de  cera,  ai  ao  me  dejas  pasar  te  doy  una  trompada,"  y  le  di6  la  tronipada 
y  qued6  la  manita  pegada.  Le  vol v  16  k  decir,  "  Mira,  nionito  de  cera,  si  no  me 
dejas  pasar  tcngo  mi  otra  inanita,  y  te  doy  otra  trompada,"  y  le  di6  la  trompada 
y  qued6  la  otra  inanita  pegada.  Le  volvi6  k  decir,  "Mira,  nionito  de  cera,  si 
00  sueltas  mis  manitas  te  doy  una  patada,"  y  le  di6  la  patada;  y  qued6  la  padta 
pegada.  VQivi6i  dear, ''Mifa,  momtode  cera,  d  110  sudtaa  Bi»  naoitu 
y  mi  patha  t»  doy  otfa  patada.  Tengo  mi  patita." 

Ea  estaa  ptttkai  cataban  cuando  Ueg6  la  buena  viejita  y  le  dijo,  "Ah,  tu  cres 
quien  comes  mi  chilarro.    Ahora  me  lo  vas  h  pagar."   Lo  puso  en  una  red  que 

*  The  tncidento  of  this  story  )x!ginnfnf  with  the  tale  of  the  Rabbit  a^id  the  Alligator 
do  not  seem  to  fonn  part  of  the  regular  Rabbit  and  Coy<^  cycle.  Ttie  two  Aeaopiaa 
tebiM  of  tlM  Maa  aod  Che  Scrpeot  hmI  the  Ingratltiidi  d  lltB  we  dtea  toM  In  vsil* 
OHM  puts  d  Mwrico^  but  do  MiocdiMifly  fem  part  d  tiw  KaWiit  cycle* 

•tkc  apad*  i»  hcnfllf«a  iitthoat  chaaai  ten  tkt  dlelalad  fotai. 
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hari  oootigp?"  Peaa6  que  le  iba  4  echar  un  poco  de  agua  caUente^  poo  no 
tenfa  agua  la  sefiora  y  se  fu^  h  trnerla  y  dej6  la  puerta  rerrada. 

El  rortfjo  siempre  colgaba  en  la  red,  pero  la  casa  ^taba  en  frente  del  camino, 
a&i  es  que  pasaba  ua  coyote,  y  ei  conejo,  tan  luego  como  vi6  al  coyote,  comenzd 
i  hablar,  &  dedr,  dideodo,  "  C61110  et  poeible  que  me  qitieria  CMar  k  la  fiierza, 
mt^^T'*  yo  esvoy  tnuy  cmqinto  y  no  quMro  caaanna*  jmoooccf  se  moono  n 
coyote,  y  le  pf«giniit6  qu^  00m  ea  lo  que  H  deda;  y  le  d^jo,  qne  ri  no  ae  qoerfa 
poner  cl  coyote  en  esa  red,  porque  estaba  preso  porque  querfan  casarlo  con 
una  muchacha  muy  bonita,  y  ^1  no  queda.  Fntonces  el  coyote  le  dijo  que  si 
a  :r  [)taba  lo  que  ei  conejo  deda.  £i  coyote  se  meti6  en  la  red  y  el  conejo  se 
sali6. 

Ciiaiidollef61abiKiiaviejayaeeiiOQntr6€oncloxrotetkdli^  como 
oonejo  aa  v6IM  oofotel"  imoo  la  oDa  de  agna  ca  fai  Inmbie  y,  dniMCa  que 

cataba  Urvieodo,  la  ecliaba  al  coyote.  El  coyote  ae  qiiem6,  pero  no  se  quem6 
mim  que  atrSs  en  las  nalgas.  Entonces  se  fu4  d  ixiyole;  revokaado  en  el  oaoiiiio 
ae  fuk,  mas  el  conejo  estaba  en  un  pitahayal. 

Cuando  el  coyote  pasaba  el  conejo  le  dijo,  "Adi6s,  tio  coyote,"  y  entonces 
YQlvi6  el  ooyote  qtdett  le  h^laba,  y  le  dijo  el  coyote,  "  i  Porqu^  me  enganaatca?*' 
Y  d  coooK*  coataaiA  que ''BofquA  ya  no  ine  eacon^^ 

un  castigo;  pero,  en  verdad,  me  iba  4  casar  con  una  mucJiacha.'*  Fiitoncra  le 

dijo,  *'  Mejor  seri  vamos  k  comer  pitahayas,"  y  le  tir6  una  desde  arriba.  Le  dijo, 
"jCierre  Vd.  los  ojos  y  abra  Vd.  la  boca!"  Le  tir6  una,  y  le  tir6  otra.  Estaban 
las  dos  limpias,  pero  la  tercera  no  la  limpi6,  sino  la  tir6  con  todas  las  eapinas 
y  aguates  que  tenia.   El  coyote  se  qued6  revdcaado  y  el  conejo  ae  fuL 

Vi6  paaar  al  coyote  y  le  dijo,  "{Coyote^  nalgas  qnanuidaar'  El  coyote  dijo, 
"i  Qu6  es  lo  que  me  dices?"  y  el  conejo  conteatifi^  "Te  d%o  que  me  vcngas  & 
ayudar  4  mecer  4  mi  bermanita  que  estA  llorando,  y  mi  mam&  no  e8t4."  Nada  de 
eso  le  contestA  el  rovote.  "Tu  me  debes  muchn.  Tii  me  engailastes  que  me  tba 
4  casar,  y  luego  me  urasites  la  pitahaya  con  espinas,  y  ahora  me  voy  4  vengar  de 
lo  que  me  has  hecho,"  Le  dijo,  "Pero  yo  no  te  conozco  ni  te  vi.  Tal  vez  aer4n 
otm  vok  hennanoa  que  tengo."  Y  le  dijo  d  coyote  "{EntonPte  tienca  adia 
hHrmanoa?"-^"  Pues  li,"  le  dijo.  *'  Pues  homlve,  quien  aabe  quien  de  elloe 
sefl." — "lY  td,  qu6  haom  aqui?" — " Hace  tiempo  que  mi  mam4  «e  fti6  4 
bu?srar  tortHlas  y>ara  comer  y  me  dej(S  meriendo  4  esta  muchachita.  Ahora 
quiero  que  te  riucHrs  aquf  en  mi  lugar,  mientras  yo  me  voy  k  h!i?rar!a  f]no  venga." 
£1  coyote  se  qucdo.  El  conejo  al  irte  le  dijo,  "Si  ves  que  mi  hermanita  no  para 
de  Mctar,  le  pegas  vmt  tfompnday  ladojaa."  El  coyote  ad  b  Uao.  Seeoiadfr 
demeceHaynoparabadniklo.  Ledi6unatrompadahKrte,ycntoaocaoalieron 
un  iiwftt6"  de  aviiq^  que  k  dieron  su  buena  tunda  al  coyote  y  se  fueron. 

EI  coyote  sigui6  su  camino  y  so  dijo  A  d6nde  encontrar^al  ronrjo?"  Fn 
el  camino  iba,  andando.  El  conejo  le  habl6  y  le  dijo,  "i  Coyote,  nalgas  que- 
mada&!"  y  el  coyote  le  dijo  que  es  lo  que  el  decia.  El  conejo  le  dijo,  que  le 
n^^aba  qu£  fi^ra  4  donde  U  estaba  para  que  le  ayudara  4  sacar  un  queso  que 
eatebn  allL  El  conejo  eeteba  en  una  laguna  de  agua,  y  la  luna  eca  In  que  la 
ahnnfaraba  y  qne  te  ndnba  adentro  dd  agua,  y  eso  era  d  qnen  qne  d  conejo 
le  dijo  al  coyote  que  sacaba.    AlH  dcj6  el  conejo  al  coyote,  mientras  le  dijo  que 

3  se  iba  4  descanzar  un  rato,  porque  el  estaba  muy  cansado.    El  cowte  cmpead 

4  sacar  el  queso,  pero  como  nunca  pudo  hacerlo,  se  enfad6  y  mejor  ae  iuL 
Despu^  iba  en  d  camino,  cuando  el  conejo  le  habl6  y  le  dijo,  "iAdi6s,  tio 
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ooyotet"  £1  coyote  Ic  dijo,  "Ora  no  te  me  escapas,  porque  td  me  has  enganado 
mucho." — "No,"  le  dijn  el  conejo,  "yo  no  soy.  Desde  que  el  mimdo  ea  mundo 
me  pusicron  aqui  en  esie  lugar  con  entii  cira  < n  U  mano,"  porque  el  conejo, 
tan  lu^^  como  vi6  al  coyote,  se  puso  una  piedi  a  grande  en  la  mano  y  dijo,  que 
ah!  to  haUto  dcjado  lortedaido  CM  piedra.  po 

perdcrfa.  El  coyote  lo  crey6  y  d  cooajo  le  dyis  **i  Vd.  no  me  quiere  ayndar 

un  moinento  con  esta  piedra?  porque  es  que  yo  eafeogr  cantado."  El  coyote 
agarr6  la  piedra.  EI  conejo  le  dijo,  Ay,  tio  eoyoDe,  ao  veoga  Vd.  ■oHar  la 
piedra,  porque  entonre?     pierde  el  mundo." 

£1  conejo  se  fu^  diuendo  al  coyote  que  volveria  luego.  D  conejo  ya  no 
y/6M^  Se  M  adelante  y  el  coyote,  ya  caaiado,  poco  k  poeo  M  bajaado  k 
piedra  y  miraba  U  al  ddo  4  ipcr  ii  •!  venla  abigo.  Bero  cobk»  miiaba  que  no 
era  asl,  fu6  bajando  la  piedra  ha&ta  que  la  pIMO  al  Mldo. 

La  dej6,  y  se  fu^,  y  dijo,  "  A  donde  yo  enctientro  al  COaaiOb  lo  tCllfO  que 
matar,  porque  mucho  se  ha  burlado  de  m(." 

El  conejo  se  puso  4  la  oriJla  del  camino,  endma  de  un  carrizal.  Cuando  el 
coyote  pasaba,  el  conejo  tenU  una  guitarra  que,  tan  luego  como  vi6  al  coyote, 
enipei6  4  tooaria  y  le  diio  "lAditei  tfo  ooyotet"  El  coyote  le  di|o»  "Bijate 
que  vanos  k  hablar."— "No^  tfio  coyote;  if  Vd.  eeti  alay  eaojado  conmigo." 
El  coyote  le  dijo,  "T6  me  has  engafiado  mucho,  y  por  eso  es  que  estoy  enojado." 
— "No,  tfo  covote,"  !e  dfjo,  "yo  soy  ^\  m.^<»  bueno  de  todos,  y  no  se  enoje  Vd. 
conmigo.  \ U  ^6  bleu  lu  que  ha  i)asado,  pcro  yo  no  he  hecho  4  Vd.  estas  c<)sas, 
£1  hermano  mio,  ese  es  muy  nialo,  y  es  quieu  ha  hecho  tantas  cosa£.  Peru 
ahoimievaicaMr,  y  estoy  en  ^peradedlM.  SehaadflatedomudMi.  Quiea 
nbequehai^ii.  YoquWmir&irerloe»d  Vd.ee  qoedara  tocandoeiaguiteim 
Le  voy  4  dar  4  Vd.  uaa  telia  cuando  ya  ven^  lot  novioe.  Voy  k  tinr  doe 
cobetes  para  que  Vd.  aepa,  y  entonoee  toca  Vd.  mie  paia  cuando  dice  vengaa, 
vengan  4  ballar." 

£1  coyote  si  io  hizo.  EX  conejo  se  iue.  A  poco  raio  vino  d  a>nejo  y  le 
pccndid  lumfara  al  carriiaL  El  coyote  creyendo  que  lot  novioe  venlaa,  siguid 
4  toear  y  empeeaba  4  ballar.  Cuaado  d  meooe  dnti6  eeteba  en  nedio  de  lae 

llamas.   Ya  no  pudo  escapar  d  pobre  coyote  y  se  nuin6  quemado. 

El  conejo  vino  &  vcr  y  llor6  la  muerte  del  coyote  y  ee  dijo^  " Pobre  tfo  COyote^ 
ahora  si  se  muri6  y  <iahora  por  d6nde  me  ir^-*" 

El  conejo  se  fu^  4  la  orilla  de  un  rio.  No  podia  pasar  el  rio  y  empez6  4  decir, 
"El  quien  me  pase,  me  comer4."  Ad  estuvo  didendo,  cuando  el  lagarto  11^;6 
yIedUo,  "Vote poeo."— ''EM4buenOb''le dijo dcoo^  Se nibi6 eobm la 
espalda  dd  lafgarto.  Ya  que  iba oerca de  la  orilla  del  otro  lado,  le  dijo  el  lagarto, 
"Ahora  si  te  voy  k  comer." — "  que  no  le  d6  4  Vd.  148tima,"  contest6  el  conejo, 
"comer  4  este  animal  tan  gordito  r.u^  eptoy?"  El  lagarto  dijo,  "  I  Qu6  hacemos?  " 
— "jVamos  m4s  4  la  orilla!"  conttsti'j  d  conejo,  "para  q\ic  Vd.  pueda  comcrme 
bien.  '  ^a  estaban  en  la  oriiia.  El  conejo  dijo  ai  lagarto,  "No  le  parece  4 
Vd.  que  aQ4  cet4A  uaaa  bojaa  muy  grandotei.  Voy  4  trMflaa  y  allf  me  edio 
pam  que  Vd.  no  pierda  nada."  BX  lagarto  le  dijo  que  d.  El  con^  m  iu6,  y 
jam4s  volvi6. 

Al  otro  lado  estaba  un  rastrojo  vie  jo.  y  no  encontr6  m4s  el  conejo  que  un 
piecito  de  mtlpa,  y  pens6,  "Voy  4  venclv  t  iraicho  maiz  con  ciuit n  ^  cndcr^? 
Voy  4  vender  con  tia  cucaracha  una  fanega,  y  otra  con  tia  gallina,  otra  con  tio 
perro,  oCiu  con  tio  letei  oifu  con  tio  caiador.'* 

£1  dempo  lle(6  de  enttegar  d  mala;  y  d  tenia  un  raodnte^  que^  cuaodo  d 
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conejo  sa!i6  k  pasear,  cetraba  la  puerta  del  ranchito.  Pero,  como  haWa  enganado 
al  lagarto,  y  le  debfa  la  vida,  el  lai?^rto  se  inform6  h.  donde  vivia  y  fu6  A  colocanc 
cerca  de  su  cama,  para  que,  cuando  el  conejo  Uegaba,  el  lagarto  lo  comia. 

El  conejo  «»  muy  liato,  y  un  dia  que  Iieg6,  dljo  ^  solo,  "  Buenos  dlaa,  casita." 
lAcnritsnuiicalecoiitMtalM,  perohvboimdUqtiedlj  CMitt*" 
d  iiguto  oonte8t6,  "Buenos  dfai^  oonejo." — " i  Qui?  Sf  4  mi  nunca  me  con- 
testastes,  mi  casita,"  Abri6  la  puerta  y  vi6  asf  adentro,  cuando  vi6  el  lorao  del 
b^^arto,  y  dijo,  "  £ Y  que  son  estas  clavijas  que  veo  ahi?  Yo  no  aoy  guitanitta 
y  no  soy  vioHnista.    jMejor  me  voy  k  otro  ranchito!" 

AUi  estaba  cuando  la  cucaracha  Ueg6.  "  Buenoe  dias,  tio  conejo." — "  Buenos 
«M»  tfi  cucttidn.''— "Vengo  por  mi  flitis.*w*EM&  bieii.  Nada  nto  ipic 
esti  muy  ttmprano.  Vamoa  &  almorzar  primero  y  en  Mguida  not  vamos." 
Estaban  esperando  el  almuerzo  cuando  diviaaixm  &  tla  gallina.  El  conejo  dijo 
A  la  cucaradia,  "Oiga,  tia  curarach^,  ;que  no  quedr&  (qu^TrA)  comer  &  Vd.  la 
gallina?" — "i  Como  no!  I  Ad6nde  meescondo?"  £1  conejo  k  dijo,  "Eao6Dda«e 
Vd.  bajo  esu  cAi>cara  de  palo  que  ahi." 

CoiiMfonegd  la  gallina, " Bnenoa dfaw,  tfecoiwja*'— " Bucnoa dfis,  tfa  salUiia.'* 
VcDfo  |ior  mi  maii>*'~~''Oomo  aih  paro  priamro  almociaFBaMWi  y  as  aci^rfda 
iremoa  4  damnmartow"  La  pdUas  aa  maltb  y  el  conejo  le  dijo,  "  ^Vd.  no  quisiera 
comer  una  cucaracha?" — ^"Como  no,"  dijo  la  gallina,  d6nde  estA?"  El 
conejo  le  enaefid  4  la  nirararha  y  el  oonejo  dijo,  " Asi  me  voy  quitando  las 
droga^." 

Ertaban  platicando  al  oon^  y  la  fiUUna,  cuando  diviaanm  al  parro  <|iia 
ya  vanla.  El  oon^  dijo^  "A  dMa  aa  asooodari  Vd.,  pocque  d  pano  viena  y 
laqnedrA  (quaffft) comer.  E>c6mlaaa Vd. bajode arta caifdor.  "Lafdttaata 

a8Condi6,  el  perro  1!eg6. 

"  Buenos  dias,  tio  conejo." — "  Buenos  dfas,  tio  perro  " — nis^o  por  ml  maiz.*' 
—"Como  no.  j  Siintese  Vd.  un  momento!"  El  perro  se  sento  y  ei  conejo  dijo, 
**Oiga  Vd^  I  no  quisiera  Vd.  comer  una  gallina?" — **iA  d6nde  e8t4?" — "Est4 
baloaiacarfador.''  Elparioooad64lagalHnayaigui64platicar 

Platicando  eataban  cnando  diviiapan  al  Ie6n  y  le  dijo  al  perro  que  si  no  tenia 
miedo  del  ie6n  que  lo  fuera  4  comer.  El  perro  dijo,  "  Me  da  miacho  miado. 
^A  d6nde  me  ef»condo^"  y  el  perro  jm*  escondi6  atr^^  He  la  casita. 

El  le6n  lleg6.  Buenos  dias,  lio  conejo." — '  Bueiios  dfas,  lio  le6n." — 
"Vengo  por  mi  maiz."  EX  conejo  le  dijo,  "Entre  Vd.  un  momento  que  onta 
WMoa."  Q  late  aatf^yal  conejo  le  dijo,  "Voy  4  dadr  4  Vdmcon. 
^Vd  ao  quiifcra  eomar  on  perro?  "—''jV  pocqti6  no?  {A  dteda  aat4?"  El 
ooo^iok  ensefi6  4  donde  estaba  ei  perro  y  el  Ie6ii llMfO lo oomid. 

Despuf^  p^taban  plafiranHo,  rnando  divisaron  al  cazador,  quien  ya  venla, 
yel  conejo  dijo,  Que  no  quedr4  (querrd)  matar  el  cazador  4  Vd.?" — "Como 
no,"  dijo  el  ledn.  d6nde  me  eacondo?" — "£8c6ndase  Vd.  en  el  tirante  de 
lacasa.  Ahf  no  la  v4  amiqiaa  vaoga.  No  la  baoa  nada." 

D  caaador  nagft.  '^Bnenoa  diu^  tia  ooa^*'— "Buaaoi  diai^  tb  candor." 
— «'Vciwopormlmaia.*'— **Omioiio,*']edija  *']teVd.  Vamos4aIfluinar 
primero  tortillas  calientcs  y  queso  fresco,  y  en  seguida  nos  iremos  4  desgranar 
el  maiz.  £s  la  (jnica  deuda  que  me  queda.  Entre  tanto  iVd.  no  quisiera  matar 
un  ie6n?"  El  cazador  le  dijo,  A  d6nde  esti? "  £1  conejo  le  enseild  4 donde 
esuba  el  le6n  que  el  cazador  mat6.  Mat6  al  late  al  caiador,  y  el  conejo  aa 
bnyft.  Cmmda  al  caaador  4  la  caaa  paia  bonar  al  ooogo  ya  ao  la  aa* 
ooaCr6h  El  oonQO  oa  txit* 
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no  podfa  salir  de  ninguii  OKxlo,  y  cada  peraooa  que  pMabfti  le  tuplicabt  que 

sacara.  El  conejo  sc  compadeci6  y  fu6  k  tracr  unas  palancas.  Alz6  la  piedra 
y  la  serpiente  pudo  salir.  Despu^  que  estaba  Hbre  queria  comer  al  conejo. 
Entonces  le  dijo,  "I  Porqu6  me  quieres  hacer  eso?  I  No  es  un  bien  que  yo  te 
he  hecho  ea  sacarte  de  esa  piedra?"  La  aer{Mente  le  dijo,  "Como  no,  i  pero 
tu  DO  Mbet  que  un  bien  con  an  mat  te  paga?" — "Pemrfteme  tree  testigos  aatee 
de  morir." 

Cuancb  bajaban  dos  caballos,  el  conejo  dijo,  "  Dispeoaen  Vdes.  una  palabra. 
{  Eacierto  que  un  bien  con  un  mal  se  poga? " — "  Es  muy  rierto,"  dijo  el  caballo, 
"porque  antes  yo  fuf  buen  caballo  para  mi  amo.  Cuando  era  muchacho  me 
queria  mucho,  me  asistia  muy  bien.  Ahora  estoy  viejo,  y  me  ha  largado  al 
campo  on  aaber  de  mi  vide.  AM  ce  que  eeti  muy  bien  didio  que  on  biea  can 
un  mal  ee  pege." 

La  aerpiente  le  cootaeti6,  ",iYa  ves?  No  te  faltan  nAa  que  doi."  Cuando 

iban  pasando  dos  bueye**,  y  dijo  el  conejo,  "Disp^nsenme  Vdes.  una  palahra. 
I  Es  cierto  <]ue  un  bien  con  un  mal  se  paga?"  Los  bueycs  dijeron,  "Aunque 
cause  sentimicniOi  porque  yo  ful  un  buen  animal  para  mi  amo.  Le  servi  mucho 
en  mi  tiempo.  Fuf  muy  obediente.  Cbmo  le  aervfa  me  quccia  mucho.  Ahora 
eatoy  vi^;  ya  no  le  tirvo  paim  aada.  y  In  didw  qua  vob  laf|6  al  campo  pan 
que  me  lepmiera  un  poco  y  asf  podfA  maUfna." 

En  seguida  siguieron  adelante  y  encontraron  d  un  asno.  Estaba  k  un  lado 
del  ramino  muy  triste.  "Amigo,"  dijo  el  conejo.  "  iKs  cierto  que  tin  bien  con 
un  mal  be  paga?" — "Aunque  cause  sentimiento,"  contestd  ei  asno,  porque 
yo,  cuando  era  muchacho  le  di  buenos  8ervick>8  &  mi  amo,  y  ahora  que  estoy 
viejo  ya  no  quiere  vmne.  Acabo  de  Ikgu  de  ana  fiierte  pallia  que  me  diem 
per  ir  &  viiitv  4  mi  amo.*'— **No  liene  nmadio, "  dlJo  la  aerpioitai  '*TSenea  que 
morir." 

Estaban  platicando  cuando  pasaha  un  j^f^llo  que  le  dfio,  "  Amigo,"  me  voy  4 
morir  por  barer  un  bien." — "i  Que  1ml  n  lias  hccho?"  dijo  el  gaJlo.  "He  sac^do 
esta  serpiente  que  estaba  bajo  una  pieiira  hace  mucho  tiempo."  £1  gallo  dijo, 
"^Gtaioaatalia?*'  La  serpiente  se  puso  enteiaaiente  IgM*!  oomo  aataba  bajo 
lapellayledijo*  <'^Arfeetabas?"  La  aerpiente  dijov  *«AaL"  El  dijob ''Ad 
estabes,  asf  te  quedas."   El  conejo  contest^,  "A  tf  te  debo  la  ^^da." 

Sigui6  su  camino  y  iban  llegando  cerca  de  una  pobla^iAn,  cuando  el  cazador 
lle^aba  4  su  casa  y  divis6  al  conejo.  ;>in  remedio  voy  k  matarte."  peg6 
un  baiazo  y  el  conejo  se  muri6.  EJ  cazador  cogi6  al  conejo  que  estaba  medio 
mnerte  y  d  conejo  le  dijo,  "  Ahoimd  acabo  decreer,  que  un  bien  eon  na  mal  aa 
pa^«" 

2.  RABBIT  AND  TOAD 

The  Toad  challenged  die  Rabbit  to  run  a  race  of  five  hundred 
metres.  The  Rabbit  a%«*tal  that  he  would  even  bet  his  life;  when 
he  saw  that  the  Toad  was  very  stout,  he  was  sure  that  he  would  win. 
The  stake  amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The  Toad  risked  the 
bet  because  he  saw  that  he  could  not  nm  fast  enough;  but  he  worked 
it  in  such  away  that  he  i;.Lihcrpd  five  luuidred  companions,  and  placed 
them  in  a  straight  line.  Once  the  line  was  formed,  they  tore  away; 
and  with  the  first  jump  the  Rabbit  made,  he  said,  "4trepon;"  and  the 
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Toad  replied.  "Arrabon,"  —  ** Atrepon."  —  " Arrabon."  When  the 
Rabbit  saw  that  he  could  not  win  over  the  Toad  —  how  could  he 

win  when  the  five  hundred  tort-  a^vrty  all  at  the  same  time?  The 
Toad  had  to  win  because  the  Rabbit  was  QOt^  wui  they  were  five 
hundred.   He  lost  the  bet. 

OOMBJO  T  tAPO 

jEl  vvo  fe  IIaiil6  U  ateiici6a  al  coneio  para  que  echaran  una  can«ra  d^ 
ttm  inetnt.  El  oomjo  aMguralia  que  apoataba  hasta  au  vida;  de  ver  d  aapo 
tm  ban|g6n  ncgutaba  que  nokhabladeganar.  La  apiietta  era  de  quinientoa 

pesos.  E!  sapo  se  arrisc6  k  apostar  porque  lo  vi6  que  no  corrla  bastante,  pcro 
el  Mpo  trnbaj6  de  tal  manera  que  fu6  k  rccoger  quinientc^  compancros  y  lo3 
formo  en  linea  recta.  Una  vez  que  estaba  formada,  entonces  arraacaron  y 
cuando  el  primer  sal  to  que  peg6  el  conejo,  decla,  "*itrepon,"  y  el  sapo  oonteat6, 
"iifabcm."—" Atrepoa."--" Anrnboa." »  Viendo  d  eonejo  que  no  le  pado 
guiar  al  Mpo,  —  ^c6nMi  haliia  de  ganar  caaado  Im  quinientos  anancahan  4  tin 
mkno  lieiDpo?  Tuvo  que  ganar  el  aapo  potque  el  conejo  era  uno  y  aqndloa 
eran  qoinkntoa.  Pevdi6  la  apuesta. 

3.  OOD 

There  was  a  man  who  had  three  ^ns.  One  day  the  oldest  one  said 
to  his  father,  "Father  give  me  your  blessing,  for  I  am  going  to  seek 
my  fortune;"  and  he  went.  He  walked  and  walked  along  a  md 
mitit  he  came  to  an  old  hut,  and  tiiere  was  an  old  man  who  was  God. 
The  boy  aM,  "Good-day,  drl"^'*Good^y,  acnr  replied  the  old 
mail.  "Hm  you  no  work,  air?"  — **Ctetauily/'  replied  die  old 
mnn.  "Gmie  in!  Be  eeatcdl  Let  ua  take  liuich,  mid  then  yon 
ahall  go  and  take  a  letter  to  Moojaa."  After  the  boy  had  eaten,  he 
aaid  to  him,  "Sweep  tlie  houae,  and  saddle  this  donlsey  and  go  and 
take  thia  letter." 

The  boy  wenti  and  came  00  the  road  to  a  red  river,  and  he  waa 
much  frightened.  He  threw  the  letter  into  the  river  and  went  back. 
The  man  said  at  once,  "Have  you  come  back  already,  son?"  — 
"Already,  sir,"  be  aaid  to  him.  "Did  you  deliver  the  letter?"  — 
^'Yes;"  and  the  letter  had  come  back  again  to  the  hands  of  God. 

"Ail  right!"  he  said.  "Now  what  do  you  want?  —  money  or 
grace?"  —  "Money,"  he  said  to  him.  "Then  take  this  napkin," 
he  said  to  him.  "and  you  will  have  in  it  whatever  you  wish  for." 

The  boy  went  to  his  house  well  satisfied,  and  said,  "Father,  here 
I  bring  this  napkin,  and  we  mii?t  Umch  with  it  presently."  Then  the 
boy  said,  "Napkin,  by  the  virtue  given  to  thee  by  God,  I  ask  thcc  to 
give  me  a  lunch;"  and  ai  once  a  table  was  there,  with  much  to  eat. 

After  this  the  sercnd  brother  said,  "Father,  give  mc  your  blessing, 
for  I  am  goint^  to  seek  my  fortune;"  and  he  went  the  way  which  his 
brother  had  taken.    He  found  the  old  huL  and  also  the  old  man.  He 

>At»p6n,  " deceiver"?;  r&bo&.  "  uilleM"  ? 
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nid,  *'GoodHlay»  drl"  — "Good-day,  my  ml"— "Ha^  yoii 
nothing  to  do,  «r?**  —  "Yes,**  replied  tbe  old  man.  "Come  inl 
Be  seated  1  We  will  lunch.  Then  sweep  the  house,  put  flowers  on 
the  altar;  saddle  the  donkey,  and  fo  to  take  this  letter  to  Monjas." 

The  boy  did  so,  and  also  met  the  fed  river,  threw  the  letter  into  the 
river,  and  came  bade  The  letter  came  again  to  the  hands  oi  God. 

The  boy  arrived;  and  the  old  man  said  to  him,  "Have  you  come 
already,  son?"  —  "Already,  sir,"  he  replied.  "And  now,  what  do 
you  want?  —  money  or  grace?"  —  "Money,"  replied  the  boy.  Then 
he  presented  him  with  an  empty  trunk,  took  a  little  pole,  touched  the 
top  of  the  trunk  with  it,  and  said,  "Pole,  pole,  by  the  virtue  that 
God  has  given  to  thee,  pnt  this  trunk  in  my  house;"  and  immediately 
the  trunk  was  transferred  to  the  house  of  the  boy.  He  bade  good-by 
to  the  old  man;  and  when  he  arrived  in  his  house,  the  trunk  was  there 
full  of  money. 

Then  the  youngest  brother  said,  "Father  give  me  your  blessing,  for 
I,  too,  will  seek  my  fortune."  The  father  gave  liim  his  blessing,  and 
the  boy  took  the  same  road.  He  found  the  old  hut  and  God  who  lived 
there.  The  boy  said,  'Good-day,  sir!"  —  "Good-day,  boy!"  replied 
the  old  man.  "Have  you  no  work,  sir?**  —  "Yes,"  repUed  the  old 
man.  "Come  in!  Be  seated!  We  will  lunch,"  and  he  gave  him 
some  very  tough  cakes  to  eat;  and  the  boy  said  to  himself,  "Poor  old 
man!  Hoir  can  he  sustain  himsell  on  those  tom^  cakes?"  and  God 
heard  him,  and  said,  "Arise,  sweep  the  hoose;  put  flowers  on  tlie 
altar,  saddle  this  donkey,  and  go  to  Monjas  to  take  this  letter 
theie.'* 

The  boy  went.  First  he  came  to  tiie  red  river.  He  had  no  fear, 
passed  it,  and  the  water  readied  to  the  hoofs  of  the  donkey.  He  went 
on.  He  walked  and  walked.  He  came  to  a  white,  white  river.  He 
passed  it.  Then  he  came  to  a  green,  green  river.  He  passed  it* 
Then  ha  csatie  to  a  grassy  hill,  and  the  cattle  that  roamed  there,  how 
lean  they  werel  Then  he  came  to  a  barren  hill,  and  the  cattle  that 
roamed  there  were  fat.  He  walked  on  and  on,  and  came  to  rocks 
which  were  striking  one  another.  Again  he  walked  on  and  on,  and 
came  to  a  roast  that  was  roasting. 

He  arrived  at  Monjas,  inquired  for  the  church,  and  deh'vered  the 
letter  into  the  hands  of  the  Virgin.  Then  the  Virgin  said  to  the.  boy, 
"Take  this  little  hat  as  a  si?n  that  you  have  delivered  to  me  my  letter. 
Tell  God  what  you  have  seen  on  the  road." 

When  the  boy  went  back,  there  was  nothing  on  the  road.  He 
reached  the  hut  of  the  old  man,  and  the  old  man  said  Lo  him,  "Have 
you  come  already,  son?"  —  "Already,"  replied  the  boy.  '  Well," 
said  the  old  man  to  him,  "tell  me  about  what  you  have  seen  on  the 
road.** 
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"Sir/*  Mid  tbe  boy  to  htm,  ''fifit  I  saw  a  red,  red  river."  —  "Ukat 
nd  riw/'  iaid  God,  "is  the  Mood  that  your  mother  shed  for  you/' 

'^Then  I  saw  a  white,  white  river."  —  ''That  Is  the  milk  that  you 
have  socked." 

"Then  I  saw  a  green, peen  river."  —  "Those  are  your  oiother's 
veins." 

' '  Then  I  saw  a  grassy  hill  willi  lean  cattle."  —  "  Those  are  the  cattle 

of  the  rich." 

"  Then  I  saw  a  tiarven  hlU  with  lat  cattle."  —  "Those  axe  the  cattle 

of  the  poor." 

"Then  I  saw  several  rocks  which  struck  one  another."  —  "Those 
are  the  godmothers  when  they  are  fighting." 

"When  I  came  to  Monjas  there  was  a  roast  roasting."     "That  is 

the  tongue  of  the  gossip." 

"Well,  son,"  said  God  to  him,  "and  now  what  do  you  want?  — 
rii>ne\  or  grace?"  —  "Grace,"  replied  the  boy.  "All  right!"  said 
the  old  man  to  him.  "Take  this  cnicihz,  and  on  the  base  you  will 
find  a  present  every  day." 

The  boy  left  wc  II  satisfied.  When  he  arrived  at  his  house,  he  placed 
the  crucifix  on  his  altar ;  arid  every  day  early,  when  he  awoke,  he  found 
two  dollars  on  the  base  ot  the  crucifix. 

One  day  when  the  boy  was  eating,  he  saw  at  a  distance  an  old  nian 
wrapped  in  his  sheet,  and  lull  of  ulcers,  and  disgusting  Lo  see.  He  came 
to  the  entrance,  and  said,  Good-day!"  —  "Good-day,  sir!"  replied 
the  boy;  while  the  other  brothers  b^gan  to  cover  the  food,  because 
the  old  man  was  very  disgusting  to  see.  Only  the  youngest  boy  gave 
the  old  man  to  eat* 

Then  Iht  Loid  said,  '*  Yon  have  not  felt  disgust  at  seeing  me;  and 
now  111  take  you  up,  body  and  soul."  He  took  up  the  boy>  and  the 
brottes  remained  with  tfadrfood  full  of  gmbs»and  in  the  pot, instead 
of  the  food,  a  snake. 

DIOS 

Era  un  hombre  que  tenia  tres  hijos.  Un  dia  le  dijo  el  m&s  grande  &  su  pap&, 
"  Pap4,  Scheme  Vd.  la  bendic!6n  porquf  me  voy  &  roear  suerte,"  y  se  fu6.  Anda 
y  anda  por  un  camino,  cuand  i  st-  encontr6  con  una  casita  vieja  y  all!  estaba 
un  viejecito  que  era  Dios.  Diju  el  uino,  "jBuenos  dias,  sefior!" — "tBuenos 
dfas,  hqor  coate8fe6  d  viefedto.  ''^No  tiene  Vd.  trabajo?"— <*Coiiio  no," 
coatest6  el  vi^jedto.  "Entra,  satetate.  Vamos  4  alinomur,  y  en  seguida  te 
VBs  A  dsisr  una  carta  &  Moqfsa*'*  Acab6deahnorEard  nllloy  ledqo^  "Bane 
la  rapa  y  ensilla  este  burro,  y  te  vaa  &  dejar  esta  carta." 

Se  fu^'  el  m'no,  y  cq  cl  camino  se  encontr6  con  un  rio  Colorado  y  se  asust6 
roucho.  i  iro  ia  carta  en  ei  rio  y  se  regread.  Luego  le  dijo  ci  viejecito,  "  iYsl 
vwiites,  hijo?"— "Ys,  tefior,"  k  dijo.  Entregastts  la  carta?**— "Si,"  y  la 
carta  habia  vudto  otra  rtz  k  las  manos  de  Dkw. 

"Bueno,"  dijo^  "^<Iiie  quieres  ahora?  i  Dinero  6  las  grades?*'— "Dinero." 
le  dijo.  "Puss  tea  csia  serviets,*'  le  dijob  "y  todo  lo  que  quieraib  lo  lendrAs 
e&eUa." 


Se  fii6  ct  idfto  para  su  caw  touf  cootento  y  dijok  **  Pap4,  aquf  traigo  eite 

•ervieta  que  con  elb  tfr!<1r6raoB  que  almorzar  orita  *'  Fntonces  dijo  el  iiiilo, 
"Servieta,  por  Ja  vircud  que  te  ha  dado  Dio^,  (iuiero  que  me  dea  un  alnuienOi" 
y  luego  sc  torm6  una  mesa  coa  mucho  que  comer. 

En  seguida  dijo  el  segundo  litniiaiip,  *'PBp4  tefaeiae  Vd.  m  baidici6n,  porque 
oie  voy  4  rogv  merte,"  y  mivk  por  d  cuniiio  <|iie  toiii6  m  hennaao.  Se 
efiOoatr6 am  b caiitt  vkja  y  el  viejecito  tambite.  Dijo, "  i  Buenos  dtas,  sellor ! " 
— ** i Buenos dias,  hjjo  mfo!" — "iQue  tiene  Vd.  que  trabajar?" — "Si,"  oontp«t6 
el  viejecito.  "Entra,  si^ntate,  vamos  k  almorzar.  En  sej^uida  barres  la  casa 
y  ecbas  florecitas  al  altar ;  ensillas  el  burro  y  te  vas  4  dejar  esta  carta  4  Moajas." 

All  lo  ht20  d  nifio  y  te  volvid  4  encontrar  con  el  rfo  oolorado,  tir6  U  cuta  en 
d  rfo  y  K  Rgici6w  Volvi6  otm  ¥es  la  carta  4  laa  nuwoi  de  Dioa. 

Lleg6  el  nif&o  y  le  <Bjo  d  viejedto,  "^Ya  vcnirtea,  hijo?*'— "Ya.  seftor."  con- 
test6.  "  Y  ahora  ,?  qu6  quieres?  ^  IMoerodlas  gradas?" — "Dinero,"  contest6 
el  nine.  Entonces  le  rec:aI6  un  baiil  varfo,  y  cof^6  una  barrita  y  le  toc6  encima 
del  baul  y  dijo,  "Barriia,  bamta,  i>or  la  virtud  que  te  ha  dado  Dios,  ; l  onme 
este  baul  4  mi  casa,"  y  luego  se  traslad6  el  baul  4  la  ca^a  del  niOo.  Se  de:^pidi6 
dd  vkjedto  y  coaodo  lkf6  4  au  caaBt  flrtabn  d  bafll  Ikno  de  diaaio. 

Entonoea  dijo  d  liannanito  m4a  pequefto,  *'Pap4  4dieme  Vd.  au  bendidte* 
porque  yo  tambien  me  voy  &  rogar  suerte."  Le  ech6  m  bandid6a  d  padre  y 
tom6  el  nifio  e!  mismo  camino.  Se  encontr6  con  la  casita  vteja  y  Dios  que  estaha 
alll.  Dijo  el  nino,  "jBuenos  d!as,  senor!" — "Buenos  dias,  niuol"  coiitestd 
d  vkjedto.  i  y ue  tiene  Vd.  trabajo? ' ' — ' '  SI,"  coiitest6  d  viejedto.  *'  Entra, 
aitetate*  vimoa  4  abnorzar,'*  y  la  di6  que  abnonar  uaaa  tortillaa  auiy  duiac, 
yifijod  ttUtoeatred,  "Pobn  vkjedto,  oomoaenaantieDe  coo  aetaatorti^ 
durast"  y  Dioa  lo  oy6  y  dQo,  '*Lciv4iitate;  barre  la  casa;  ^ale  floi«dtaa  al 
altar,  ensillas  p?tp  burro,  y  te  v^-^  para  Monjas  4  dejar  esta  carta." 

Se  fu6  el  nino.  IVimcro  sc  encontr6  con  el  rio  Colorado.  No  tuvo  miedo, 
pas6,  y  le  daba  el  agua  iiasta  los  cascos  del  burro.  Se  fu6.  Anda  y  anda.  Se 
enoontr6  coo  on  lio  Uaaoo,  blaoco.  Paad.  En  a^uida  se  encontnS  am  on 
rfo  vcvdCi  veide*  FImA*  Dc^Niiaaeaaoontp6ooBiuiceffoaaGalioaoyaafodalMUi 
laa  nioaa  de  flacas  qua  attabaa  laa  uttcaa.  Deapuii  aa  anoentrt  con  nn  ceno 
pd6n  y  se  rodaban  las  vacas  de  gordas.  Luego  anda  y  anda,  y  se  encontr6 
con  Unas  picdras  que  se  cncontrnhan  unas  con  otras.  De^Nlte  aada  y  aada 
Otra  vez  y  se  encontr6  Gon  una  a&adura  que  estaba  asajido. 

Lleg6  4  Monjas,  ae  los  pregunt6  la  iglesia  y  eQtreg6  la  carta  en  manos  de  la 
fen.  Entonoea  ledyola  Viiten  d  nillo^  *'Toaia  caie  aombrerito  oono  ae8a  qua 
me  entregastes  mi  carta.   Dfle  &  Dios  todo  b  que  has  visto  en  d  camino." 

Cuando  d  nifio  regresd  ya  no  habia  nada  en  el  camino.  Lleg6  4  la  casita 
\aeja  y  le  dijo  el  vieiecito,  "^Ya  venistes,  hijo^" — "Ya,"  contestd  el  nifio. 
"iBueno!"  le  dijo  ei  viejecito,  "cu^ntame  algo  de  io  que  vistes  en  el  camino." 

"Sefior,"  le  dijo  el  nino,  "primero  vl  un  r  o  Colorado,  Colorado." — "Pues  ese 
rfooQlorBdDeB,**lad||oDioa»"laaangre  quadamnidtaniadrepor  Ul" 

"Deapute  vf  im  rfo  Uanco^  bbuKXK*'— *'Eae  ea  la  kcbe  que  mamaatea.** 

''Despuis  vi  un  Ho  vefde^  wde."— "Eee  son  las  veoaa  de  tu  madre." 

"Despu6s  vf  un  cerro  zacatoao  que  ae  rodaban  laa  vacaa  da  flacaa." — '*£8aa 
son  las  vacas  de  los  ricos." 

"Despu^s  v{  un  oerro  pel6n,  que  se  rodaban  las  vacas  de  gpordas." — "Esas 
eon  laa  vacas  de  los  pobKa." 

"Deapula  vi  noaa  pfiedraa  que  ae  pegaban  unaa  oon  ottaa."-*"Eaaa  aon  laa 
conuubes  de  pila  cuando  ae  pelean." 
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"Coando  Uegu^  4  Monjai  dtalw  aaft  andufa  aiJiiidfr."— «•  la  leogua 

**Bueno,  hijo,  '  le  dijo  Dios,  **  ly  ahora  qu6  quiercs,  el  dinero  6  las  gracias?" 
— **Las  gradas,"  contest6  el  nino.  "Est4  bien,"  le  dijo  el  viejecito,  "ten  estc 
cnidfijo,  y  en  la  peafta  (peana)  eocxMitniii  todot  loa  diaa  un  diaiio.*' 

Se  fui  d  nillo  mny  oontenta  Coando  Uegd  4  su  caaa  la  00I006  aa  au  altar 
y  todo6  los  dfas  cuando  amaneda,  encontr6  dos  pesos  en  la  peaAa  del  crudfijo. 

Cuando  un  dia.  de  tantos  estaba  el  nino  almorzando,  diA'is6  &  lo  lejos  un  vieje- 
cito cP'^nTrlto  en  su  s^bana  y  Ueno  de  iiagas,  asqueroso.  Lleg6  hasta  las  puertas 
y  dijo,  (Buenofi  dias!" — "iBuenos  dfas,  seAor!"  contest6  el  oifio,  y  sus  demis 
hermanos  comenzaroa  4  tapar  la  comida,  porque  las  daba  mudio  aaoo.  Sola- 
meata  al  aillo  n(i4s  paqueBo  le  airvi6  de  ooawr  al  vi^jedtD. 

Ea[bmce8  dijo  el  seHor,  no  has  tenido  aaoa  de  ml ,  y  abofE  te  Uevar^  ea 
cuerpo  y  alma."  Se  lo  llev6  al  nino,  y  sus  hermanos  se  quedaron  coa  SUaoomiidas 
Iknaa  de  gtisanoft  y  en  la  oUa,  en  lugar  de  comida,  una  culel^a. 

4.  THE  LONG-LEGS* 

Th«  r(>  was  a  Long-Lei^s,  and  it  was  very  cold.  He  was  sleeping  in 
the  foli  ii^e  of  a  tree,  and  on  the  next  day  he  could  not  sleep  because 
his  foot  was  broken. 

Then  said  the  Long-Legs,  "Cold,  cold,  how  strong  you  are,  who  have 
broken  my  foot!'*  Then  the  Cdd  said,  "But  stronger  is  the  Sun» 
became  he  hmtm  me/* 

He  went  to  wheie  the  Sim  is,  and  bbM  to  him,  "San»  hem  BtnMig  y«m 
ate, — S«m  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  bfoke  my  foott"  —  "But 
etnoger  is  the  doud,  because  it  ooven  me.*' 

"Ooud,  hoir  strong  yon  aie,  —  doud  that  ooven  sun,  sun  that  heats 
frost,  frost  that  brotoe  my  foot!'*  ^  "But  stronger  is  the  wind,  because 
ic  OHBOiw  mn* 

"Windfhoir  strong  you  are,  — wind  that  dissolves  doud,  doud  that 
oonreis  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  fbotl"  —  "But 
stronger  Is  the  wall,  because  it  ledsts  me/' 

"Wall,  how  strong  you  are, — wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dis- 
solves doud,  cloud  thatoovers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke 
my  foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  mouse,  because  he  perforates  me/' 

*•  Moioe,  how  strong  you  are,  —  mouse  that  perforates  wall,  wall  that 
re«sts  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  doud,  doud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that 
lieats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  ~ "But  stronger  is  the  cat, 
because  he  eats  me/' 

"Cat,  how  strong  you  are,  —  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that 
perforates  wall,  wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud, doud 
that  rovers  &im,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  — 
"But  stronger  is  ihe  slick,  because  it  kills  nic/* 

"Slick,  how  strong  you  are,  —  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats 
mouse,  mouse  that  perforaics  wail,  wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that 

*  A  kind  of  ma«qiuco  wiUi  very  long  legs. 
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dinolves  doud,  dood  that  covert  min,  mih  that  heats  frost,  frost  that 
broloe  my  foott"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  fiie,  because  It  bums  me/* 

''Fire,  how  stfong  yoa  aie,  —  fiie  that  bunis  stick,  stick  that  Uiis 
cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that  perfoiates  waU,  wall  that  resists 
wind,  wind  that  dissolves  doud,  doud  that  covers  sun*  sun  that  heats 
frost,  frost  that  broke  my  {ootl"  —  "But  strooffer  is  the  water, 
because  it  quendies  me." 

"Water,  how  strong  you  arst — water  that  quenches  fire,  firs  that 
bums  stick,  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that 
perforstci  wall,  waU  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  doud,  doud 
that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  — 
"But  stronger  is  the  steer,  because  he  drinks  me." 

"Steer,  how  strong  you  are,  —  steer  that  drinks  water,  water  that 
quenches  fire,  Hre  that  bums  stick,  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats 
moi^,  mouse  that  perforates  wall,  wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that 
dissolves  (  loud,  cloud  that  covers  sun,  sun  thnt  heats  frost,  frost  that 
broke  my  foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  knite,  because  it  kills  me.'* 

"Knife,  how  strong  you  are, — ^  knife  that  kills  steer,  steer  that 
drinks  water,  water  that  quenches  fire,  fire  that  burns  stick,  stick  that 
kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that  perioraies  wall,  wall  that 
resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  cioud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that 
heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot  I**  — "But  stronger  is  the  black- 
smith, because  he  makes  me." 

"Blacksmith,  how  strong  yoa  are,  —  blacksmith  who  makes  knife, 
knife  that  kills  steer,  steer  that  drinks  water,  water  that  quenches 
fire,  fire  that  bums  stick,  stick  that  lolls  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse, 
mouse  that  perfoiates  wall,  wall  that  resists  whid,  wind  that  dissolves 
cloud,  doud  that  ooven  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  brake  my 
foot  r*  —  "  But  stronger  is  Death,  becaive  he  kiUs  me." 

He  went  to  Death,  and  said,  "Death,  how  strong  you  are, — 
death  that  kills  Macfcsouth,  blacksmith  who  maloes  knife,  knife  ^^yt 
kQls  steer,  steer  that  drinks  water,  water  that  quenches  fire,  fire  that 
bums  stick,  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that  per- 
forates waU,  waU  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  doud,  doud 
that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foott"  — 
"But  stronger  is  God,  because  he  sends  me." 

"God,  how  strong  you  are,  —  God  who  sends  Death,  Death  who 
kills  blacksmith,  blacksmith  who  makes  knife,  knife  that  kills  steer, 
steer  that  drinks  water,  water  that  quenches  fire,  fire  that  bums  stick, 
stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that  perforates  wall, 
wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  doud  that  COVers 
sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot  I" 
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ZANCUDO 

Era  iin  Zanoidn,  Hacfa  mucho  frfo  y  se  qued6  dormido  en  la  hoja  de  im 
4rbol,  y  el  dia  sij^uiente  ya  no  pudo  volar  porque  se  lo  quebr6  su  pi6. 

Entonces  dijo  el  Zancudo, ' '  Frio,  fHo,  que  tan  valiente  eres  t<i,  que  has  quebrado 
&  mi  pi^"  Eatonon  le  dljo  d  lrk>»  "Pero  mis  vaHcnte  iS  d  aol,  porque  mt 
cafiente." 

Fu6  &  doiufeeiliel  so!  y  le  dijo,  "Sol  qu^tan  valiente  eres  tti,— ^1  qaeatKenti 
al  hielo,lifeloqiieqnebi64aiaiii^"— "Peio  niAt  valknte  «•  la  aube  pon|oe  me 
tapa." 

*'Nu  be,  qu6  tan  valiente  erestti, — nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  caiienta  al  hielo, 
hielo  que  quebr6  4  mi  pi£," — "Pero  m^s  valiente  m  el  aire,  porque  me  deshac^." 

"Afae*  qui  taa  vattente  crct  tA,-~ain  quedcthaoe  nube,  nube  que  tapa  iol, 
lol  que  cdieata  luelo,  hielo  que  queM  i  mi  pil"~*'BttO  mte  valiente  «•  la 
pared,  porque  me  resiste." 

"Pared,  qii6  tan  valiente  eree  ttS, — pared  que  resiste  al  aire,  aire  que  deshace 
nuf)o,  nube  que  tapa  so!,  sol  que  caiienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  4  mi  ftti." — Pero 
m4s  valiente  eb  ei  rat6a  porque  me  agujerea.  " 

"RUto,  qu^  tan  valiente  efieetAr^t6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  quecadete 
aiie,  aire  que  dediaoe  nube,  nube  que  tipa  eol,  eol  que  caHeate  Uelo,  hido  que 
qi»br6  4  mi  pi^/' — "  Pero  mie  vafiente  ce  d  gato  porque  me  come." 

"Gato,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tfl, — gato  que  come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea 
pared,  pared  qup  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nulx?  (jue  ta{^  sol,  sol  que 
caiienta  hicio,  hieio  que  quebr6  4  mi  pi^." — "Pero  m4s  valiente  es d  palo  porque 

memata.'* 

**Palo,  qn6  ten  vaUente  eres  td, — pelo  que  mate  gato,  gato  que  come  ratdn, 
fatte  que  ecuKra^  |)nmd»  fMured  que  resiste  lire^  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube 

que  tapa  sol  que  caiienta  hielo,  hielo  que  qadlf6  k  mi  pii." — "Pero  mfo 
valiente  es  la  lumbre  porque  me  quema." 

"Lumbre,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tu, — lumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata 
gato,  gato  que  come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire, 
aire  que  deihaoe  nube,  nube  que  tapa  lol,  id  que  caiienta  hido»  hieto  que  que- 
br6  4  mi  pil*'-- "Pero  m4a  valiente  ee  d  ague  porque  me  apaga." 

"  Agua,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  ti&,-~ngua  que  apaga  lumbre,  lumbre  que  quema 
palo,  palo  que  mata  gatn,  p:ato  que  mme  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared 
que  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  caiienta  hieloi 
hielo  que  quebr6  4  mi  pi^" — "  Pero  m4s  valiente  es  el  buey  porque  me  bebe." 

"Buey,  qu6  tan  valiente  creatAi'—lNiey  que  bebe  agua,  agua  que  ap^a  lumbre, 
tumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que  come  rat^n,  ratte  que 
agujerea  pared,  pared  que  restate  aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol, 
sol  que  caiienta  hirlo,  hielo  que  quel9v6  A  mi  piA." — "Peto  m4e  valiente  ce  d 
cuchillo  fxjrque  me  niata.'* 

"Cuchillo,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tu, — cuchiUo  que  mata  buey,  buey  que  bebe 
agua,  agua  que  apaga  lumbre^  lumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata  gato, 
feto  que  come  ratiSn,  tatftn  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que  reeiete  aire*  aire  que 
deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  celienta  bidOb  bido  que  quebr6  k  mi 
|M^."^  "  Pero  m4s  valiente  es  el  herrero  porque  me  hace." 

"  Herrero,  qtjf  tan  valiente  eres  tu, — herrero  que  hace  cuchillo,  cuchillo  que  mata 
buey,  buey  que  bebe  agua,  agua  que  apaga  lumbre,  lumbre  que  quema  palo, 
palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que  come  ntdo,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que 
iwiete  aire»  aire  qua  dedmoe  nube,  nube  que  tapa  eol,  ed  qpe  caliento  Uelo, 
bielo  que  quebid  4  mi  pli."— *'Pera  mia  valiente  ea  la  muerte  porque  me  mata." 
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Fu6  4  la  muerte  y  dSjo,  "Muerte  qu4  tanmlie&te  ent  td,— mueite  que  mate 

borero,  herreTo  que  hace  cudiillo,  cuchillo  que  tnata  buey,  bue>'  que  bebe  agua, 
agu&  que  apaga  lumbre  himbre  que  qucma  palo.  palo  que  mata  gnto,  gato  que 
come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujcrea  pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace 
nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi6. ' ' — ' '  Pero 
mfts  vafiente  es  Dios  porque  me  manda.** 

"Dtoi»  qii6  tea  valiente  erat  t6,— Dkw  que  maada  miaarte»  muvte  qua  attte 
bemm,  hemooqae  haoe  cuchillo^  cucUllo  que  mate  buey,  buey  que  bebe  aguat 
agua  que  apaga  lumbre,  lumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que 
come  rat6n,  ratdii  que  agujerea  i>ared,  pared  que  resisie  aire,  aire  que  deshace 
nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  soi  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebrd  4  mi  pi6.'* 

5.  THE  CHARCOAL-BURNER 

There  was  a  charcoal-b'irncr  who  had  a  friend  who  was  ver>'  poor 
and  went  to  sell  a  baskeliui  of  charcoal  every  day.  He  gained  four 
reales.  Once  upon  a  time  he  came  to  a  very  lonely  brook,  and  f  ound 
some  boxes  of  cigarettes  and  cigars,  several  large  tables,  and  began 
to  sweep  under  the  tree.    He  found  four  reales. 

He  went  home  well  satisficil,  and  went  to  talk  wiili  liis  Iriend  about 
what  he  had  found.  His  friend  said  at  once,  "I'll  go  too,  and  do 
the  same."  —  "All  right!"  said  he.  He  gave  him  instructions,  telling 
bim  what  he  had  to  do. 

Hia  friend  arrived  at  the  brodk  and  besan  to  nveep,  and  lound  the 
four  reales;  and  this  was  the  cave  of  the  robbers.  He  dimbed  a  tree. 
At  midnight  the  robbers  arrived.  They  began  to  play  at  dice,  and 
the  man  in  the  tree  above  coughed,  llien  the  robbers  took  him  down 
from  the  tree  and  left  him  half  dead.  They  gathered  up  his  money 
and  took  it  along* 

When  a  cnarhman  passed  by,  thecharooal-bomeraaked  turn  to  take 
him  to  his  house.  The  coachman  agreed.  When  he  arrived  at  homep  he 
iXffftp^^'F*^  to  his  friend,  and  said,  "You  are  to  blame  for  ray  nub- 
fortune.**  Don't  trouble  yourself, "  he  said  to  him,  '*ril  give  you 
alms  every  day.  Come  to  my  house,  and  I'll  give  you  bread.*' 

He  went  every  day  ;  and  one  day  his  {riend  got  tired,  and  said  to 
ham,  "  Lode  here,  friend !  I'll  give  you  a  very  great  present,  and  then 
you  shall  never  oome  back  to  molest  me."  Then  he  ordered  several 
cakes  to  be  made,  and  in  every  cake  a  guinea  to  be  put,  and  then  he 
sent  them  to  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Then  the  sick  friend  said  to  his  daughter,  "Look  here,  dauj^hter! 
Let  us  go  and  distribute  these  cakes  among  our  neighbors!  for  we 
have  enough,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  so  many  cakes?"  They 
distributed  them,  and  not  one  was  left  to  them. 

Then  they  went  again  to  the  house  of  the  frieud.  "  How  is  this  ? ** 
said  the  friend  to  him,  "  when  I  gave  you  so  large  a  present,  that  you 
should  never  come  again  and  trouble  me?   Imagine!  in  every  cake 
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there  was  one  guinen  "  Then  (he  friend  said  to  him,  "T  have  just 
distributed  them  among  my  neighbors,  for  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  s<)  many." 

Before  this  he  had  told  liis  (l<iVJKhter  to  set  fire  to  his  hut  when  ahe 
should  see  him  from  afar,  and  the  daughter  did  so.  She  set  hre  to 
the  hut,  and  it  is  still  burning,  ■ 

Ami  4  vender  mi  ouaito  de  carb6a  todos  los  dlas.  Ganaba  cuatro  ftdciu  Una 

vez  llegd  k  un  arroyo  muy  solo,  y  encontr6  unas  cajitas  de  dgarros,  dc  puros, 
y  unas  mesas  grandes,  y  comeni6  4  barrer  deb^jo  del  4rboL  £iiooatr6  cuatro 
reales. 

Se  fu£  para  su  casa  muy  contento,  yBlu€k  pladcar  &  su  compadre  lo  que  se 
haUi  cueoaftfidoi.  Lnefo  d  eompidra  Is  dQo,  "Yo  tambiea  voy  4  Imoct  k> 
■fana**— "Estt  bieo,*' le  dQa  U  di6  todas  hs  imHcTifmss,  qm  hOA  d» 

hacer. 

IJeg6  el  comf>adre  al  arroyo  y  comen76  k  barrer  y  encontr6  los  cuatro  reaTes, 
y  era  la  ciieva  de  los  ladrones.  Se  trefxj  al  arbol.  A  media  noche  Uegarou  ios 
ladrones.  Comenzaroa  4  jugar  4  los  dados,  y  el  seuur  que  estaba  en  el  4rbol 
aniba  todL  EalmoM  los  ladraoca  to  bajaroa  dd  4rb(il  y  to  dsjaron  awdto 
innerto.  Raoogfaoa  sa  diasfo  y  se  to  Mewttoa. 

Cuando  pas6  un  codiero  y  le  10(6  el  carbonero  qua  to  tiajcim  4  su  caaa. 
AceptA  el  cochero.  Llej^ando  A  su  casa  se  quej6  con  m  compadre  y  le  dijo, 
**Tu  tit  ups  la  culpa  que  liava  quedado  infeliz." — "No  teuv;as  cuidado,"  le  dijo, 

yo  le  dar4  una  iimosna  todos  los  dlas.  Vieoes  4  mi  casa  para  que  yo  ta  d4 
dpan." 

Iba  todoa  tos  diasi  y  an  dto  de  tantos  se  eatad6  d  oomfMMlfab  y  to  d|io^ ''M^ 
compadre,  te  voy  4  dar  una  liaiosaa  amy  gvands,  fMia  qae  iamis  y  nunca  me 

vcngas  &  mole?tar."  Entonces  mand6  hacer  unas  tortas  dc  pan  y  ea COda  tOfta 
dc  pan  una  onza  de  oro,  y  sp  \u  rnand6  k  la  casa  del  compadre. 

Entonces  el  compadre  enfermo  le  di>o  k  su  hija,  "  Mira,  hija;  vamos  k  repartir 
e^as  toftas  4  los  vednos,  porque  tenemos  bastantea,  y  ^que  hartoios  con  tantas? ' ' 
Goamasaioa  4  lapartirias  dn  qae  to  qoadaba  niaguaa. 

St  foeron  en  mgukia  oCra  ¥et  4  to  cssa  dd  compadia.  "  ^C6nio^"  to  dQo 
el  compadre,  "^n  ya  te  df  una  Umoena  tan  grande,  para  que  jam&s  y  nunca  me 
vimeras  &  molestar?  Figtirate  que  cada  torta  de  f>an  tenfa  una  onza  de  oro." 
Entonces  el  compadre  Ic  dijo,  "Las  acab^  de  repartir  con  mis  vednos,  porque 
no  sabla  que  hacer  con  tantas." 

ll4saalestohabfadiclio4saliija,  quecaiadotoderadetoiosi  toaaoeadisca 
haibfa  4  sv  cesa,  y  ad  to  Uso  sa  hija.  Le  eaceadto  luoibia  4  to  can  y  heaia 
atova  se  sst4  qoeoiaado. 

6*  THB  DEVIL 

There  arat  a  man  puniied  by  the  DevU,  to  whom,  wfacfew 
be  appealed  in  the  form  of  a  tnanikia.  Once  upon  a  time  tlie  man 
want  to  mass,  and  thm  was  the  Devil.  Whatever  the  padre  did  at 
mass,  the  Devil  did  too.  He  alighted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  boys, 
and  made  them  deep. 
VOL.  xrv.— iH>.  96^^15 
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The  man  went  and  talked  with  the  curate;  and  the  padre  said, 
"I'll  take  your  confession,  in  order  to  see  why  you  have  these  visions. 
To-morrow  go  to  early  mass,  in  <xder  to  see  ii  you  11  again  see  that 
manikin." 

The  man  wcnl  to  mass,  and  there  he  was.  Then  he  went  to  con- 
fession, and  the  Demon  went  there  also.  Then  the  padre  said,  "My 
son,  take  this  string,  and  follow  the  Demon  wherever  he  goes,  catch 
him  with  this  ctring,  and  hfing  him  to  me." 

Again  th«  man  went  to  chiirdi  with  the  etriog  in  hie  head.  The 
Demon  left  ^  churdi,  and  the  men  followed  behind.  He  eaw  how 
he  made  aome  dogs  fight;  lie  eaw  liow  he  made  some  dnmkaida  fight; 
and  the  man  followed  the  Demon.  He  enterad  a  mloont  and  put 
himedf  into  a  pot  of  t$padt»,^ 

Then  he  went  to  notify  the  curate  that  the  Demon  had  put  himself 
in  a  pot  of  lepo€k$;  and  the  ctnate  said  to  him,  "Go  and  ask  the  lady 
how  miidi  die  wants  to  allow  you  to  put  your  hand  in  and  pull  out 
that  beast  that  is  in  the  pot."  The  lady  was  frightened,  and  said, 
"You  shall  pay  me  nothing,  only  pull  that  beast  out  of  there."  Then 
the  man  put  his  hand  and  the  string  in,  and  caught  him  in  a  noose.  It 
was  not  a  manikin  that  came  out,  but  a  person  with  the  feet  of  a 
rooster;  and  he  took  him  to  where  the  padre  was;  and  the  padre  said 
ti'  him,  "Tie  him  up  here,  and  give  him  hay  to  eat." 

Then  the  padre  went  to  where  the  beast  had  been  tied  up,  and  said 
to  him,  "Why  are  you  interfering  where  it  does  not  behoove  you?" 
The  Demon  said  to  him,  "Let  me  p-o'  Promise  tn  free  me,  and  I'll 
tell  you  why."  —  "Yes,"  said  the  padre  "1  promise  to  free  you; 
But  tell  me,  why  do  you  come  to  my  church?"  Then  the  Demon 
replied,  "Because  you  owe  a  vow  to  Rome;  and  if  you  wish  to  iultUl  it, 
I'll  take  you  there  in  four  and  twenty  hours."  —  "Yes,"  sai<i  the 
padre  to  him.  "But  you  know,"  said  the  Demon,  "we  shall  not 
travel  by  land,  but  by  sea."  —  "All  righli"  said  the  padre.  "Early 
to-morrow  we  will  go." 

The  next  day,  when  daylight  broke,  a  saddled  mule  was  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  ouate's  house.  The  padre  mounted,  and  they  went  on 
the  waters.  In  four  and  twenty  hoota  they  wcie  in  Rome* 

The  padre  arrived  at  a  house,  and  tkd  up  his  mule.  The  padre 
went  to  chutchf  and  hraught  from  there  many  n^os,  pictuiesy  and 
rosaries,  which  he  put  into  a  satchd.  He  did  not  find  the  mule  tied 
up,  but  the  people  of  the  house  were  very  much  frightened  because  the 
mule  had  turned  into  a  man;  and  the  man  said  to  the  landlord,  "Would 
you  UlBe  to  see  liow  I  put  myadf  into  this  lx>ttle  of  wine  here?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  people,  "we  should  like  to  see  how  you  do  it"  Then 
he  put  himself  into  the  bottle, 

>  AnakolwIfelltiMraMideflf  ss6fattigaof  omtiMdcttM^iStr  (««^ 


The  padre  came,  put  the  string  inside  the  bottle,  caught  him  in  the 
noose,  and  pulled  him  out  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  "Let  us  go!"  he 
said,  '*  I  am  ready."    He  tied  up  the  man  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and 

he  turned  ap^ain  into  a  snddlf d  mule,  and  the  curate  moimtcd  her. 
Then  the  mule  could  not  walk,  ow  account  of  the  relics  which  the 
curate  carried.  The  Mule  said  to  him.  "Throw  away  those  things 
which  you  are  carr\'ing,  for  they  bum  me  much.  1  promise  you  that 
you  shall  find  them  on  your  table.** 

Then  the  padre  threw  his  relics  into  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  in 
four  and  twenty  hours  he  arrived  at  his  h'jiise.  The  padre  let  him  go, 
and  said.  Go  away,  accursed  one,  and  never  come  again  to  trouble 
me."   The  Demon  did  not  come  back. 

XL  MAWLft 

Ekm  mi  hombre  peraeguido  del  (HaUo  qoe,  doodeqiiicn  que  iba,  siempre  ae  le 
andaba  apareciendo  en  figura  dc  un  machfn.  Una  vez  se  fu^  k  misa  el  hombre 
y  allf  i^'^tal  a  el  diahlo.  Todo  lo  que  hacia  el  padre  en  misa  lo  hada  el  dfTOlllff 
tambi^'ti.    Se  iha  en  cl  homhrn  de  !os  ninos  y  los  echaba  4  dormir. 

Fu^  el  hombre  y  se  io  piauc6  ai  cura;  y  le  dijo  el  padre,  "Ahora  te  voy  4 
oonffgwr,  A  vcr  porque  andaa  nlmiido  caai  viskmes.  Va«  nuilbuia  4  odaa  tem* 

Fiii4  d  hombre  k  misa  y  alii  estabe.  En  seguida  se  fu^  4  confeaar  y  alH  Iba 
e!  demonic.  Entonces  le  dijo  el  padre,  "Ten,  hijo,  este  cord6n,  y  dondequiera 
que  vaya  el  denionio,  tu  lo  sigues  y  lo  lazas  con  este  cord6n  y  me  lo  traes  aqu(." 
•  Se  fu^  el  hombre  otra  vez  4  la  iglesta  con  el  cord6n  en  la  mano.  Sali6  el 
demooio  de  la  iglc&ia  y  el  hombce  detiiSb  Vi6  oomo  ech6  aim  perros  &  pelesr; 
vi6coii»ecli64iiiiMborradiot4pelMr»yiigul6dboml)fealdai^^  Eiitr4 
ea  lUtt  Ismna  y  se  meti6  en  mui  de  lat  oUas  de  tepache. 

Entonces  le  fu6  4  avisar  al  cura  que  ya  estaba  all!  metido  en  una  de  las  ollas 
de  tepache,  y  le  dijo  el  cum,  "  Anda  preguntale  4  la  seflora  que  nianto  quiere 
por  que  le  metas  la  mano  y  saques  4  este  animal  que  ^t4  dcntro  dc  la  olla." 
Entonces  la  sedora  8e  a8U8t6  mucho  y  le  dijo,  "Nada  me  pagar48,  pero  saca  ese 
antmal  de  aOL"  Eatonoee  el  hombre  ineti6  la  maao  y  d  oord6ii,  y  lo  las6. 
Ya  no  8a]i6  d  machin  tino  que  un  hombre  que  tenia  pi69  de  gallo;  y  ae  lo  liev6 
4  donde  eildja  d  padre;  y  le  dijo  d  padre,  "Aminalo  alU,  y  4diale  acate  que 
€omer." 

Entonces  mho  el  padre  4  donde  estaba  amarrado  el  animal  y  le  dijo.  'VPorqufi 
Xix  te  anda:*  metieodo  4  donde  no  te  conviene?"  Entonces  le  dijo  el  demonio, 
"iD^ame  kl  Pramteme  que  me  eudtae  y  te  dir6  porqa4^*'— "SI,"  le  dijo 
d  padre.  "Te  prometo  aoltarte,  pero  dime  {ponpi4  te  vaa  co  mi  templo?" 

Entonces  conte8t6  el  demonio,  ''Pbrcipie  debes  una  promesa  4  Roma,  y  si  quiem 

ir  &  cumplirlo  yo  te  llevar6  en  vcintimatro  horas." — "Sf,"  le  dijo  el  padre. 
"Pero  sabes,"  le  dijo  el  demonio,  "que  no  vamos  4  caminar  por  tierra,  sino  que 
por  el  mar." — "£8t4  bien,"  le  dijo  el  padre.  "Manana  rauy  temprano  nos 
kemoi." 

iU  otre  dia,  caaiidaameiied6,  uoa  milk  cndOada  edaba  CB  h  puerte  dd  cunt^ 
y  re  moa1i6  el  padre,  y  re  fueron  endma  de  laa  agues.  Ea  vdaticuatro  bona 

ya  estaban  en  Roma. 
Lkg6  d  padre  4  una  casa  y  amarr6  la  mula.  Se  f  u4  d  padre  al  templo,  y 
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trajo  de  all4  muchas  reliquias,  estampas,  rosarios.  Le  coloc6  en  riua  petaca. 
Ya  no  encontr6  h  la  niuU  amarrada,  sino  que  la  gente  de  la  casa  estaba  muy 
asufiUda  porque  se  volvi6  en  hombre  la  muia,  y  d  hombre  le  dijo  al  duefio  de 
1»  tarn,  "^Qderaa  Vdeti  ver  que  yo  me  pnedo  meter  en  eete  botella  que  eiti 
«h!?*'— ''Slp''kd|]croakehomlMe»''qiMMBOivarquetemetai.'*  Ycntonom 
le  inetl6  en  la  botella. 

Lleg6  el  pndre,  nieti6  el  rord6n  dentro  de  la  botella,  lo  laz6  y  lo  8ac6  t  n  'r\g\\T^ 
de  un  hombre.  "V&monos,"  le  dijo,  "ya  estoy  listo."  Aiiiarr6  al  hombre  del 
pescuezo  y  se  volvid  otra  vez  la  niuia  eusiiiada,  y  se  niont6  en  ella  el  cura.  Eln- 
tooomytao podia  wdvlft  mala  per  reliquias  qoellevilM  Led|jo 
kouila,  "Tire  eeoemecatiee  que  ikinub  porque  me  queinamudK^  Tepromete 
que  en  ta  mata  loi  ettoontfaiis." 

Entonces  el  padre  tir6  sus  reliquias  en  medio  del  mar  y  en  veinticuatro  horas 
Ueg6  al  curato.  T  o  solt6  d  padre  y  le  dijo,  "jAnda,  vete  malditol  ya  no  me 
veoga*  &  p^rturbar  jam&s."   Ya  no  volvid  d  denumio. 

7.  TBB  DBAD 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  worked  mtidi  at  ntgjht,  epiniung  and 
veavins  her  doth.  Que  tnoonltgiit  niglit  bar  dog  liowlad  mucii;  and 
the  M  wooiaa  aaid,  "Why  doea  my  dog  howl  lo  much?*'  Sb/t  took 
it  in  her  anna,  and  took  the  excretion  out  of  the  eyea  oC  the  dog  aad 
put  it  in  her  own  eyea,  and  remained  there  looking  out  on  the  atreet* 
and  she  saw  a  prooMaion  coming,  —  many  people  with  burning  candies 
in  their  handa.  She  atood  theie,  and  the  proceirion  paawd  the  door 
of  her  houie. 

Then  one  person  came  out  of  the  procession  and  gave  a  candle  to 

the  old  woman  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway.  He  said  to  her, 
"Take  this  candlo,  and  to-morrow,  when  wo  pass  ap:ain  at  the  same 
hour,  t.ive  it  to  me.'*  —  "Well,"  said  the  old  woman.  She  took  the 
candle  and  put  it  on  her  altar.  She  took  the  excretion  out  of  her 
eyes  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  earh-  in  the  morninp,  tlicre  was  no  candle,  but  the 
shin-bone  of  a  dead  perbun.  The  old  woman  was  frightened,  and  went 
to  confession.  Then  the  padre  said  to  her,  "  ( jn  gcL  a  vtr)  young  infant, 
and  stand  in  the  doorway  of  your  house  wiili  ihe  shin-bone  in  one  hand, 
and  the  infant  in  the  uLlier.  Wlien  ihc  procession  passes  and  the  man 
asks  for  the  candle  which  he  gave  you  last  night,  and  when  you  give 
it  to  him,  pinch  the  baby  so  that  it  aies,  and  give  the  man  the  candle 
with  your  other  hand." 

The  old  woman  did  ao.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  pinched  the 
faafav  while  Am  naflaMl  the  to  the  man:  **Mi  Dead  aaid  to  th* 
old  woman,  "This  pratecta  you.  for  this  was  the  hour  when  we  were  to 
take  you;"  and  fhua  the  ok!  woman  freed  hersell. 

LOS  MUERTOS 

Pup?,  era  una  viejecita  que  trabajaba  mucho  de  noche  en  hilar  y  tejer  su  manta. 
Una  noche  de  luna  Uoraba  mucho  un  perro  que  tenia,  y  dijo  la  viejedta, "  ^Porqu^ 
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Uorar4  tanto  mi  perro?"   Entonoes  abra26  al  perro  y  le  quit6  las  dunqtuAas 
de  los  Qjo*  <id  pem)b  y  ae  lo  «oloc6  db  CD  «»  ojot,  y  M  qiitedft  11^^ 
y  vi6iiin  prooesate(|iieveBiK:iiiiidiagenteoonveia8enlaiiia^  Se 
qoM  ptuwdsL  ella  y  pas6  la  procesi6n  en  la  pu&rta.  de  la  casa. 

Eatonces  8aU6  uno  de  ellos  y  le  di6  una  vela  k  la  viejedta  que  estaba  parada 
en  la  puerta.  Le  dijo,  "Ten  esta  vela,  y  maAana,  cuando  volvamos  k  paaar 
4  estas  mismas  horas,  me  la  das." — "Bueiio,"  dijo  la  viejedta,  cugi6  Li  vela  y 
1ft  piHO  «  m  altar.  SequitdlaacbinqutflasyfefMidoniilr. 

Al  olio  dla  ya  so  f(»p*tipfqj^  lit  ipdat  iiiio  <|iia  una  tanP^  ife  nnartK  So 
aaaat6laviQ|adtay8elM4coal(Har.  Entonoesledljoel  padra^  "Vaaiboicar 

una  m'ntura  tJema,  y  te  paras  en  la  piierta  de  la  casa  con  la  ranilla  en  tu  mano, 
y  la  criatura  en  la  otra  mano.  Cuando  \),isf'  la  i>rorrsi6n  cntonres  te  pide  la 
vela  el  hombre  que  te  ia  di6  anodie,  y  cuando  tu  ie  des  la  vela,  entonces  ie  p^jias 
un  pellixco  al  neiw  para  que  ttocc,  y  ooo  la  otn  oiaoo  le  dai  la  vela  al  lioaifan.'^ 
ArfUsolavkiadta.  Se|iait6caIa|MHrtftyladi6im|MU|icoal: 


la  |iaa6  la  vala  al  hombn:  y  la  dQaroii  loa  ouierlOB  4  la  viejedta  "que  te  valfa 
ainoahoniera  tiempo  para  que    Oevifamoa^*^  y  ail  w  Ubr6  la  viejedta. 


I. 

In  a  very  dark  room  is  a  deadoMr 
the  living  one  handling  the  dead  Oiia» 
and  the  dead  one  it  ahoating. 

A  piano. 

3. 

They  aay  I  am  kbg,  and  I  have  bo 


They  say  I  am  Uoode*  and  have  oo 

hair. 

I  watch,  and  am  no  watdi- 

maker. 

Tliai 


i  am  round,  like  the  world; 
I -am  My  liitii  ft  vnalli; 
Four  hundred  tooa  I  have, 
AM  win  my  ibm  i  uiein. 


t. 

Eft  on  cuarto  flMiy  oecuro  attft  ttft 
muerto,  el  vivo  teatsindo  al  muertQ^  y 
ci  muertD  daodo  gritoe* 

Elpjaoa 

a. 

DIoan  que  any  rey  y  no  teap>  vAao, 
Dioenqnesoy  rubioyaotsnyoprioc 
Conpoftso  falol  y  no  toy  niojerOb 

Elaol. 


(Chlla^6Qy;DMLy7) 

3- 

Soy  redondo  como  el  mundo, 
Soy  sefiom  on 
CoatrocieBtoa  hljoa 
YooftlaoQlalQa 

I-a  grannda. 
(Chile  305,  758;  Dem.  1010) 


Dark  and  blark 
He  goes  to  tlic  sk;>', 
And  then  falls  back, 
After  giving  a  cry. 

*  The  comparathre 


A'lUUWi. 


Un  ncgrito 
Subi6  al  delo, 
Peg6  un  grito, 
Cky6al  suelo. 


Cohcte< 


are  from  Eliodoro  Flores.  AdtHitMuas  corritmta  m  CktU, 
Santiago  dp  ChWr,  1911  {quoted:  Chile);  Antonio  Machado  y  Alvarez  (DcmSfilo).  Colfc- 
ti&m  d4  Enigmas  y  Adivtmimas,  ScvUla  18^  {quoted  Dem.);  Feman  Caball^'o,  Ciuntos, 
J  lUframts  popmlares  I  i»fonliles,  Leii»tg  1S73  (quoted  Cab^;  F.  R. 

i.  Sevllla  liae  ((«B0lid  IfarJ.  the  nCmaeM  to  tfea 
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(A  play 


5* 

and  jvtdia,) 


No  aoy  santA  ni  jiidfa 
Hstte  Ift  oifnaiMi  tula 

T.a  «andfa. 
(Compare  Chile  674) 


A  pky  00  piakHio, 


7. 

In  a  very  dark  hole 

bamaa 

Mendioc  hb  lala-coat 
Wit]iatuikey4BatlMr. 


Oro  no  es,  plata  no  m, 

Abre  la  rnrrina 
Y  veris  lo  que  es. 

El  pl&tano. 
(Chilft  618, 6i9i  Dem.  Saa) 

7. 

En  un  barranco  muy  oficuro 
Eeti  un  hombre 

■Q  cuote 
guaHdota. 

Kl  ajo. 

(Compare  Chile  400) 


CoDpliwiade 


White  vine. 

Black  seed«, 
Five  little  bulls, 
One  calf. 
Paper,  ink,  fingers,  pen. 

9. 

A  watered  court, 
A  dry  court, 
Out  coBwa  a  monkqr 
Quite  ii|iqr(?)« 

xa 

White  ai  a  dova^ 
Black  at  pitdi, 
It  talkf  and  has  no 
It  niaa  and  haa  no  feet 


The  toad. 


A  letter. 


II. 

In  the  field  has  well  aris^t  n 
That  which  never  has  been  sowed, 
With  its  green  cape 
And  ita  piattor  red* 

Gold. 


Tfvifivirf 
TavafaEvaii 


Pimpano  bianco, 

Semillas  negra%, 
Cinco  toritos, 
Una  teniera. 

Papel,  tinta,  dedos,  i^uma. 

(CUie54B> 

9* 

Patio  regado,  t 

PMioArido, 

SaleunnMnito 


10. 

Rlniy^  ffffiiff  la  p^lAfBfti 
Ncfia  oomo  la  peiy 
Habla  y  no  tiane  leogna. 
Cona  y  no  tiene  pMe. 

Una  carta. 

(Chile  166;  Dem.  251,  252;  Cab.  129) 
II. 

En  el  campo  bien  naddo 
Lo  que  iv.inca  fu6  sembrado, 
Con  su  capo ti  CO  verde 
Yau  bftnitocnoarnado. 

Oro. 
(Chile  IM) 

13. 

TmiavuA 


Noks  on  Mexican  Folk-Lore 


939 


PaintMl  sheet, 
Wluitniayitbe? 


Theaky. 


13. 


Pingre  pingre  is  hanging, 
M4ngara  m^ngara  is  standing. 
If  pingre  pingre  should  take  a  fall, 
M4ngara  mimgara  would  eat  it  all. 

Meat  and  cat. 


A  pinpin, 
A  tantin, 
A  chirivin,* 


14- 


BeUa. 


15. 


(A  play  on  cola  [cut  of  a  melon]  and 
ham,) 


16. 


Letters  come  and  letters  go, 
Thffpwi^  tlia  air  abova  tliajr  bloif* 


17.   

A  fitda  barfict  filbd  with  floiran 

Opens  at  night 

And  doMa  la  tfaa  day.  ' 

The  Stan. 


xa. 

Button  over  button, 

Button  of  rilij;rt'e. 

You  don't  guess  noe  now, 

Aad  not  from  here  till  tiMBiirrov. 

Pineapple. 


19. 

(Play  on  words  on  agua<aU.) 


S4bana  pintada, 
^Que 


13. 


Pingre  pingre  estA  colgado, 
MAngara  m^ngara  cstA  parado. 
Si  pingre  pingre  se  cayera, 
M&agara  m&ngua  lo  oomiera. 

Garnay  latow 
(Cliila  aaa;  Dem.  563;  Cab.  lao) 


Uo  ptapln, 

Un  tant&n, 
Un  chirivin, 
Unalacrfto. 


14. 


Campanas. 


15. 

£n  la  cola  del  roel6n 
Tengo  fijado  ad  ftombm; 
Y  en  lataMdel  japdor 
Misobiaaoaibn. 

Cartas  ven  y  cartas  vienen. 


^BiahafM 


Las  nubfs. 

(Cae^Mfa  Chile  193;  Dem.  375) 
17. 

Una  caaaatita  Oenita  de  florae 
Be  noche  ea  CTllende 
Y  de  dia  M  taooje. 

Las  estrelias. 
(Chile  27a,  296) 

18. 

BotAn  sohrc  hot6n, 
Dou'jn  (ie  f'ili;^;rana. 
No  me  adivioas  ahura, 
Bmo  fli  da  aqnf  4  maflana. 


(Cooipeia  Chile  I78»  179) 

19. 

Agua  pasa  por  mi  casa 

Giltdeaiuooiia6a 

No  me  dlWnas  ora 

Fero  nl  da  aqul  4  la  ocaii6n. 

Agnacata 


'  A  Iriad  eC  loeK. 
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20. 


A  little  black  one  above, 
And  fed  Juan  below. 

Baking-plate  on  Ure, 


21. 


WtdMHit  betng  mule  in  the  lafll, 

T  j^o  with  my  eye 
And  ieet  apart. 


90. 

Chioo  negrito  arriba 

Y  Jtt4ii  oolondo  abajo. 

Comal  y  iumbre. 

21. 

Sin  ser  mulo  de  molina 
Voy  con  los  ojos  tapado 

Y  1m  petas  al  comp6«. 

Las  tijeras. 
(CcMiiptre  Chile  725"73i.  7W) 


An  oven, 

Four  pillars, 

Two  man-inghtener% 

One  ily-frigbtener. 


23. 

A  cow  of  many  colors 
Threw  herself  into  the  sea. 
Myeeipiniter 

It  could  fllOtpMi(}). 


Un  homo  de  pan, 
Cuatro  pi  lares, 
Dos  espanta-gentes, 
Un  ^)anta-mo6ca. 


(CUIe  Ii7t  761-764; 


23. 

Una  vara  jiinta 
Se  tir6  k  la  mar. 

Bfiagnadftinar 
NopudopMwC?). 


La  van. 
iou;Galk  7S) 


In  a  moitatrin 

Is  a  man. 

He  has  teeth  and  does  not  eat. 
He  has  a  beard  and  is  no  man. 

Ear  of  corn. 


25- 

A  lady  is  coming  who  hat  a  lord 

With  m.iny  patches 
WitiiuuC  a  stitch. 


La  oscuridad. 

Fn  un  monte  moirtwai» 
E^tA  un  hombre  franco  w&Mi^ 

Tiene  diente  y  no  romp, 
Tiene  barbas  y  no  es  hombre. 

Majorca. 

(Cbae  36,  40,  41,  231 ;  Dem.  47) 
25. 

Una  senorita  viene  aseRocada 

Con  miichrjs  remnTldoS 
Sin  una  punutda. 

LagdKiML 

(Chile  286,  287;  Dem.  461;  Emilia  Pardo  Pazan, 
"  Folk-I.ore  Gallego,"  in  Bihlioteca  d»  ku  Xl»- 
diUones  Foptdares,  vol.  iv,  p.  69) 


Ha  is 
But  can 


26. 

fike  a  looster, 
etaad  mm  tfaaa  a  bone. 


26w 


Chiquitito,  como  un  gaDo 
Pen>  aguaata  mis  que  un  caballo. 
?  Las  c&oiaiia 

(Chile  149) 

tlaCliMi  tayaapediei 
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A  pock-<iiiarlDed  Indian 
CdkdBtrmbat 

Wbo  pushes  tlw  women 

To  and  fro. 

Themeute. 

28. 

conw  Iran  i^ocnou 
uMpHMen  wiui  iimfiBC 

My  eyes  are  black 
And  my  heart  yeUov. 

The  egg. 


29. 

What  ]a  Chat  thmg  which  ooaotdwa 

VHMMMttflrL  Sflfl  iBAX  Attft  nttttA  flftQMlnf  f 

^^^^^^P^^^B^^pB    V^^P^^BP     ^^^^^BW    ^v^^^^v    ^■■ii^^^nv  ^■^■^^^^^■■^^hv 

He  paya  Ix  it  who  does  not  want  it, 
lad  he  wea  it  who  doca  not  order  it. 

A  coffin. 


27. 

Un  iadito  cacaiizo 
QnaaaUania  Barrab&s 
Que  empuje  &  las  mujeres 
For  dahiate  y  por  detrls. 

£1  metate, 

28. 

Da  Podratla  vengo  arriba 
De  Tutepec  ofandado 
Traigo  los  ojitos  negroa 
Y  al  oocaafin  aaiarillo* 

El  huevo. 
(Pdle  345,  m6,  447;  I>era.  536, 
54l>543) 

29. 

iCutt  aa  d  objeto  qua  aa  cocaiia 
Uocando,  y  ea  trabaja  caataado?  Lo 
paga  qua  bd  h>  quitia;  y  lo  uaa  41 
qua  BO  lo  ancai|a« 

K!  atand. 

(Chile  69,  70,  71;  Dem.  i^) 


CBaag  ta  the  ■  r  nnaiiiialiinl  al  lha  gaitat) 

1.  Aiaaon^lenaquerarfaa 
YnodarleadaoDBMr 
Darlca  palo  come  buno 

2.  Anda,  vete  y  d6jame 
Ejstoy  cansado  de  amarte. 
No  ma  awrtaa  en  peligro 
De  mttv  6  qua  ma  amtML 

3.  Dime  d  ya  t'enojaataa 

Que  no  me  hablas  te  agradeaCOw 

Del  mTsmo  genio  soy  yo 
Que  cuando  quiero  aborrezco. 

4.  Las  mujeres  son  los  diablo 
Pttfonte  da  loa  damonio* 
Con  una  tijera  vieja 
FaiafOA  &  San  Aatoaao. 

5.  Para  qiiedarme  dormido 
En  medio  dv  tus  brazitos 
Como  oino  consentido 
Maamado  los  pechitoi. 


'  6.  Yo  le  pregunt6  i  Cupido 
Que  s(  sc  aman  las  casada; 

Y  me  re»pondi6  adigido 
Que  etM  ton  1m  ff|>r*>*^ftfla 
Qwctoidaim  ntiido 
Ydninterfideiiada. 

7.  NodiMnaoparadoraite 

Y  por  que  vote  me  detpero 

Que  t'cstlnio  hatf  eo  el  sueSo 
Feio  cuuido  la  naa  crie  pela 

Sr  Yo  te quhtemdedr; 

Pero  sf  me  duele  el  alms, 

Gertrudis  y  Margarita, 
Dolores  y  Feliciana 

9.  Tus  ojkfit  me  han  gmtMio 

Tus  ojoh  me  rjuit-tei)  hablar 
Pero  si  tij  no  los  deja. 

10.  Ctipido  con  Salomon 
Salieron  al  cam[>o  un  dia, 
Pudo  m^s  el  interns 

Que  el  amor  que  le  tenia.  • 

11.  NaveKatido  en  una  lialsa 
Me  quibe  desvcuxecer, 

Y  me  agarr^de  Una  sma 
No  ne  pudedelmcr. 
For  una  cuartHla  flim 
Me  dcepnedd  una  nuijer. 

13.  Meeniban|ii€eaiuiafiltfa 

Kii  un  tmrco  navegti^. 

Anda,  vetp  ti'i  por  a^fiia, 
Que  yo  por  tierra  me  itL 

13.  Que  bonito  par  de  cjitoa 
Me  las  quisieras  vender 
Me  gusta  por  San  Ganito 
Que  haet'  en  el  modo  de  ver(?). 

14.  Si  la  pMa  te  doniina 
0  te  hace  grado  d  amor 
T*  catiende  la  visu  y  niira 
'Hora  que  estia  ea  la  flor 

No  despute  te  cause  envidia 

Y  quedria  otro  mejor, 

* 

15.  Cupido  con  su  chuloaa 
Ea  d  autfio  la  decfa. 
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"Si  no  me  quieres,  peloaa, 
Abr.^7amp',  vida  mia 
Muerdeme,  no  seas  chiquiona." 

•  l6.  La  mujer  de  Salom6n 

Lo  vide  y  le  quise  hab!ar 
Y  me  re8pondi6  aHigidu: 
**  PAngase  &  considerar 
El  que  se  meta  conmigo 
La  vida  le  va  4  costar.*' 

17.  Dc  Sa!om6n  y  Cupido 
Traigo  venoB  muy  bonito. 

18.  Lu  mujeres  al  qntrer 
Henen  demit  an  aenddo 
Querellan  k  sus  marido 

Como  potro  A  persogado 
ReUnchido  y  reiinchido. 

19.  Soy  oomo  *1  amante  mudo 
Que  anft  nn  |>oder  liablar 

La  lengua  sf  me  hace  un  nudo 
Ciuuido  me  quiero  expUcar. 

ao.  QaUeim  ter  pftvo  ml 
Pifm  tener  plumas  bonita 

Pero  he  sido  cardinal 

Criado  en  las  tortoHta 
Como  el  que  quiso  no  pudo 
Querer  4  la  m4i  bonita. 

DECUIAS 

(PDMttt  iBwifJ  Iff  youm  awtt  to  tfadr  iimHnaHi) 

I. 

Un  jardfn  voy  4  forraar 
De  todas  las  sefloritaa 
Uflttf  pttfft  ouiivBfliflat  oi  floras 
Y  o«na  en  puns  rorftM. 

!•  Lta  PetroiiAa  100  manwinan 
Las  Atttodaa  diiiimoyii 

Las  Gregoiitaa  ^nHiht 

Y  limas  las  Cayetanas 
Duraznns  «^rSn  la?  Jiirirta^ 
Que  4  tudo  It)  han  dc  hrrmosear 

V  ei  quien  qui:>iere  cumprar 
FtavtepMada  antnBaiMi 
Que  pam  ter  hortiefauio 
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2.  Uvas  serin  ias  Marcelas 
LjHI  GuMldtfiill  MMdiM 

Odabantlti  MailM 

Y  las  Teresitas  son  pent 

Las  Matianris  y  Ceberas 
Ni  m&s  ni  menos  zapote 
Las  Marcelinas  camote 
Buenos  para  refrescar 
Lm  AagilM  tijooQte 

3.  Pinas  ser4n  las  PanchiUs 
Lm  LoiitM  f  T«t*^*f*ftt 
PkofiiM  pum  verbenas 

Creo  son  las  Marf^'tai 
Lechugas  las  Josefitas 
Las  Guadalupes  pepina'^ 
Las  Ignadas  son  conuuos 
Que  tambiin  deho  plantar 
Ha  de  quedar  de  prioMra 
SXJuHltn     At  Stftnnsr* 

E»  Jin  :      4.  Brevas  aerkn  ias  i  orribias 
Las  JuaiutAi  anonovias 
Guayabitas  1m  ZeaobiM 

Y  naranjas  las  EmiMai 

Guineo  son  las  BasUias 
Como  «!on  las  Leonard itas 
Las  M6iucas  y  Mariquitas 
Que  4  la  vista  ban  Ue  ^^adar 

Y  m  puna  Marpritaa 
Vnjofdfmwaydftnmr. 

Fin, 


II. 

Hasta  el  muelie  fuf  con  ella 


Ahf  f ueroQ  loa  awpiros 
CiMadodlaaMdUoadMa. 

X.  La  prenda  que  yo  estimaba 
Ya  IB  apart6  da  ni  lado 
No  t£  qnacauea  le  he  dado 
Tanto  como  lo  adoraba. 

Ella  nada  !r>  falraba 

Era  relucjente  estrella 

De  mi  no  tuvo  quebrante  ella 

Eb  toda  en  tnny  cumplida 

Pen>  no  le  f tt£  ientida 

Aula  M  aMwOf /ml  caa  idb* 


Google 


a.  Lc  pregTint^  &  ml  !iirero 
Por  qu6  causa  se  rnc  il>a 

Y  me  respondio  scuuda 
"Yo  no  me  voy  porque  quiero. 

con 

*'Ahora  te  quedas  con  Dfeat** 
Se  le  cerraba  la  voz 

Pues  ya  de  tanto  Uorar 
Cuando  t'lla  ya  iba  &  mootar 

Comunuiintlo  lo^  dos. 

3.  Todo  se  le  iba  en  Uorar 
Comtinir^ndome  k  mi 
Con  (loli  ir  me  despedl 
Cuando  la  iui  4  encaminar. 
PliM  y»  d8  tMo  nonr 

DMCOtUOOMlMridOt 

Yi  m  echaban  los  retfaM 

En  aquel  piioblo  tirano 
Cuando        me  di6  la  mailO 
AUi  Jueron  los  suspiros. 

SmJkK  4.  EUa  M  qtiedd  Uorando 

Yo  puse  el  pi6  en  rl  e^tr?bo  . 
Me  dijo,  "Venlc  Lonmip;!:) 
Que  por  d  voy  suspirando. 

Y  yo  le  dije  Uofindo 
Coa  un  Danto  nuy  atroc 

"Para  acordarmc  dc  tf." 
No  pude  volver  en  si 
Cuando  tlla  me  dijc  adtds. 
Fin, 


*» 


n.  THE  TAIA  OP  COYOTE  AND  RABBIT  OP  THE  CHATINO.  OAXACA 

The  following  tale  was  recorded  by  me  in  Focliatla,  Oaxaca.  It  was 
dictated  in  Spanish  by  S.  Ez^uicl  V4zquez,  a  Chatino  who  lived  in 
Pochutia  in  the  winter  of  191  i~i3. 

There  was  a  dear  old  woman  who  had  three  sons  and  had  a  held  of 
chilarro.  Even' night  a  Rabl)it  eame  and  did  damage  to  it.  One  day 
the  dear  oid  woman  bethought  herself  of  a  way  to  catch  the  Rabbit. 
After  she  had  cimsulted  several  persons,  one  of  them  advised  her  to 
make  a  little  monkey  of  wax,  and,  after  covering  the  field  that  held 
the  cliilarro,  to  leave  an  entrance  and  to  place  there  the  monkey  of  wax. 

At  night  the  Rabbit  came,  and  found  the  monkey  in  the  doorway. 
He  began  to  talk  with  him.  He  said  to  him,  "Let  me  enter!  I  am 
very  hungry.  I  offer  you  that  you  may  eat  me."  Since  the  moakty 
did  not  answcTy  he  struck  him  with  one  hand,  and  atuck  laat.  Ife 


said,  "If  you  hold  this  hand,  I  have  another  one."  He  struck  him 
with  the  other  hand  also,  and  stuck  fast.  Again  he  said,  "You  are 
hoklino:  mv  hands,  but  I  u  11  vou  that  T  have  also  two  feet.**  He  struck 
him  Wiih  one  UhjX.,  and  stuck  fast.  He  struck  him  with  the  otht  r  one, 
and  stuck  fast.  Again  he  said,  "I  have  other  parts  of  my  iHMiy." 
He  struck  hini  with  his  head,  and  stuck  fast.  He  struck  him  with  his 
tail,  and  stuck  fast.    He  struck  him  with  his  chest,  and  stuck  fast. 

On  the  followirii^  muraing  the  dear  okl  wonian  arrived,  aad  found 
the  dear  Rabbit  stuck  to  the  monkey,  and  said  to  hiin,  "So  you  must 
be  the  one  who  eats  my  chile!"  She  took  him  home,  and  placed 
him  in  a  net  which  was  hanging  from  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  house. 

At  that  time  the  Coyote  pasted  by;  and  the  Rabbit  said  to  him, 
*'Good-dfty,  Unde  CoytM  Where  are  you  going?**  The  Coyole 
replied,  "Man  alive,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  —  ''O  Unde  Coyote! 
Hiey  have  brought  me  here,  becanae  ihey  want  to  marry  me  to  the 
young  daughter  of  the  lady  of  this  house,  and  I  do  not  want  to  marry 
her*  If  you  are  wilimg  to  enter  into  this  marriage,  pull  me  out  of 
here,  and  you  shall  be  married."  The  Coyote  obediently  untied  the 
nethi  which  the  Rabbit  was  caught,  |mt  himself  Indde,  and  the  Rabbit 
hung  the  net  up  again  where  it  had  been  aad  went  away* 

After  a  littie  while  the  dear  old  woman  entered  the  room  where  this 
had  happened,  and  mm  the  Coyote  hanging  in  the  net.  She  said  to 
him,  You  have  turned  firom  a  Rabbit  into  a  Coyote;  but,  whatever 
may  happen,  you  will  suffer  your  punishment.**  She  tent^for  a  pot 
of  boiling  water  and  put  down  a  tub,  into  which  she  poured  the  hot 
water,  and  then  she  put  the  Coyote  into  it.  When  he  fdt  the  heat, 
he  began  to  retreat,  until  finally  he  could  maloe  his  escape  and  promised 
to  pursue  the  Rabbit  and  to  eat  him. 

After  walking  some  distance  in  search  of  him  in  variow?  plates,  he 
canie  up>on  him  on  a  hillside  where  a  cactus  f^rrw  which  had  many 
prickly-pears  ( /t<na),  and  he  found  ihe  dear  Ral)l)it  eating  prickly- 
pears.  When  he  saw  the  Coyote,  he  s  iid  to  liim,  "Good-day,  Uncle, 
Uncle  Burnt-Backside!"  The  Coyote  said  to  him,  "Now,  indeed, 
1*11  eat  you.  iKcause  you  have  fooled  me."  The  Rabbit  said  to  him, 
"No,  un(  It ,  I  am  not  tiic  one  who  fooled  you.  See,  indeed,  what  good 
prickly-fx,  trs  I  am  eating!"  The  Coyote  said,  "Throw  me  down 
one!"  The  Rai)hit  carefully  removed  the  spines,  and  ilircw  it  down 
to  him.  * '  tiuw  good  they  are ! ' '  said  the  Coyote.  ' '  Throw  me  another 
one!"  He  cleaned  the  second  one  also,  and  threw  it  down  to  him. 
''Blan  alive^  Rabhit»  don't  get  tired  of  it!  Huoir  me  down  another 
one!"  He  tfaiew  down  another  one,  but  without  cleaning  it*  The 
greedy  Coyote  ate  the  third  priddy-pear,  and  felt  in  iiis  tliroat  the 
paina  of  the  tpinfft,  While  he  began  to  free  himtHf  of  tiieaef  the 
Rabbit  ded,  after  having  committed  tiiia  ImaFcry. 
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The  Coyote  promised  to  pursue  the  Rabbit  until  he  would  eat  him. 
After  aeafching  lor  him  a  long  time,  he  met  him  on  the  slope  of  a  great 
mountain.  When  he  saw  the  Coyote,  he  placed  himself  close  to  a 
rock,  and  said  to  him,  "Good-day,  Uncle,  Uncle  Burnt-Backside!"  — 
**Now,  indeed,  T'U  eat  you.  Uncle  Rabbit,"  said  the  Coyote  to  him. 
Tbr  dear  little  F^alibit  replied,  ""No,  uncle,  you  won't  eat  me.  See, 
I  am  hoklirijL,'  now  this  rock.  If  I  let  of  it,  the  world  will  come  to 
an  end,  nnd  1  beg  of  you  to  ht'l[)  me  a  while.  I  am  very  hunery,  and 
should  like  to  go  and  take  a  lunch."  The  Coyote,  very  obediently, 
took  hold  of  the  rock,  and  the  Ralilnt  made  his  escape.  After  the 
Coyote  had  been  there  quite  a  while  hokiint^  the  i  ork,  he  ^ot  tired.'and 
said,  "I'll  let  go  of  the  rock,  even  if  the  world  docs  ( ome  to  an  end. 
I  c^n't  stand  it  any  longer,"  and  he  let  go  ot  it.  Tlic  rock  be^an  to 
roll;  and  the  Coyote  looked  at  it  and  nothing  happened,  and  he  said, 
"Now  it  is  twice  that  the  Rabbit  has  fooled  me;  the  third  time  I'll 
surely  eat  him/' 

He  puftued  him  again,  uAtil  he  foiind  htm  in  a  fiekl  alone,  whcfa 

stood  dote  to  a  hive;  and  viien  lie  warn  tlie  Coyote,  he  eeld  to  him, 
"Good-day,  Unde,UncieBiinit-Backadel  What  ate  you  doing  here?*' 
The  Coyote  replied  to  Urn,  "I  am  looking  for  yon;  and  nonr,  indeed, 
III  cat  yon,  lor  yon  have  fooled  me  many  a  tune." — "No,  node," 
anepfifd  Hie  Kahbit,"!  am  not  the  one  who  hae  fooled  you.  That 
rnnet  be  one  of  my  oompanioaa,fbr  I  have  been  teadier  of  thie  ediool 
lor  quite  a  while.  If  you  like  to  have  a  good  lalary,  IH  give  you  tfala 
place.'*  The  Coyote  accepted;  and  when  he  asked  the  Rabbit  for 
aome  inetructiona,  the  Rabbit  leplied,  **  If  these  boys  do  not  want  to 
etndy,  say  to  them, '  Study and  if  th^  do  not  obey,  taltt  thie  cane  and 
touch  the  hive  three  times." 

After  having  given  the  Coyote  this  instruction,  he  went  away. 
The  Coyote  remained  playing  his  r5!e,  and  said  from  time  to  time, 
"Study,  study!"  and  the  bees  in  that  hive  did  not  obey.  Then  the 
Coyote  struck  the  hive  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Rabbit 
until  the  bees  came  out  and  stung  him,  so  thai  he  rolled  about. 

The  Coyotr,  much  offended  by  the  many  tricks  that  the  Rabbit 
had  played  him,  promised  to  pursue  him  again,  until  he  should  lind 
him  and  eat  him.  After  having  searched  for  him  in  several  places,  he 
met  him  on  the  shore  of  a  lake.  When  he  saw  the  Coyote,  he  said, 
**  Good-day,  Uncle,  Uncle  Burnt-Back»ide!  What  are  you  duing  here- 
abouts?" The  Coyote  replied  to  him,  **I  am  in  search  of  you;  and 
now,  indeed,  I  am  going  to  eat  you,  for  you  have  fooled  me  too  much, 
and  rU  punish  you  for  your  misdeeds."  The  dear  little  Rabbit  said 
to  him,  "  No,  uncle,  I  am  not  the  one  who  has  fooled  you.  He  who  has 
fooled  you  must  have  been  one  of  my  companions.  See!  I  have 
been  given  aa  a  preaent  a  very  laiye  cheese  for  my  lunch  to-day; 


but  since  I  hnvp  other  better  things  ready,  if  you  like  it,  1  11  give  it 
to  you."  The  Coyote,  well  satisfied,  accepted  the  present,  which, 
thereupon,  he  gave  to  him.  The  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "When  you  arc 
hungry,  go  into  the  lake,  until  you  arrive  at  the  place  whtre  the  c  ht  cse 
is,  and  eat  it."  The  Coyote  thanked  him,  and  the  Rabbit  went 
away. 

The  ni(M)n,  which  was  full,  was  reflected  in  the  water,  and  looked 
like  a  cliecbc.  The  Coyote,  who  was  hungry,  went  into  the  water 
several  times,  and»  since  he  did  not  reach  the  cheese,  said  that  the 
Rabbit  had  fooled  him  agam,  Imleed,  when  he  looked  up  to  the  sky, 
heMrthefanmaoB.  Filled  with  indignatkm,  the  CojFOte  said,  "Now, 
indeed,  ru  go  ia  eeardi  ol  the  iUUbit.  end  111  c«t  hiai.'' 

After  having  learchgd  the  kmgcet  time,  he  came  to  tlie  bank  of  a 
fiver,  and  aaw  the  Rabbit,  who  was  roddng  himedf  in  a  deep  place 
by  means  of  tome  lianas.  When  he  saw  tiie  Coyote,  be  said,  "Good- 
day,  Unde,  Unde  Bumt-Badcsidet"  and  the  Coyote  said  to  him, 
"Now,  indeed,  eooondrel,  am  I  going  to  eat  you,  for  I  have  been  fooled 
fay  you  And  ygf8«»^  f|i>d  your  iniidBf df  dewrvii  punldinieat**' 
The  Rabbit  aaid  to  him,  "Why  do  yon  say  that  to  me,  Mr.  Unde? 
I  am  not  the  one  who  has  fooled  you.  Maybe  some  of  my  eompanions 
haive  done  it.  See,  indeedl  I  am  taking  delightfidly  frnh  air  in  thia 
hammock;  and  if  you  wish  to  refresh  yoonelf ,  —  for  without  doubt 
you  are  mudi  heated  by  your  walk,  —  xmI  meanwhile  refresh 
yourself."  The  Coyote  accepted  the  propoMl«  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  hammock,  the  Rabbit  climbed  up  some  rocks  from  which 
the  lianas  hung  down,  and  began  to  gnaw  at  them  until  they  broke; 
and  therewith  a  detonation  was  heard  in  the  water,  when  the  Coyote 
had  fallen  into  it.  The  Rabbit  went  his  way,  and  the  Coyote  was  in 
great  trouble  tn  ^Qf  out  of  the  dwp  hole.  Once  (;ut  of  the  hole,  he 
said  he  would  pursue  th(^  Rabbit  until  he  should  find  and  eat  him. 

Aft(  r  K'jirig  several  days  in  search  of  the  Rabbit,  he  met  htm  in  a 
larpe  reed,  and  said  to  him,  "Now,  Indeed,  I'll  eat  you,  for  you  have 
fooled  me  too  much,  Rabbit."  The  Rabbit  replied,  "No,  uncle! 
When  did  1  fool  you?  See,  it  is  true,  I  must  assist  at  a  marriage,  and 
should  like  you  to  play  the  guitar.  Look  here,  see  how  many  jars  of 
pulque  I  liavel  If  you  accept,  they  shail  all  yours."  The  Rabbit 
gave  a  leaf  of  com  to  the  Coyote,  for  that  was  his  guitar.  "And  when 
you  hear  the  noise  of  rochets,  play  the  guitar  more  vigorously;  then 
I'll  bring  the  bridal  couple,  and  I'll  come  at  onoe  and  well  danoe  the 
fandango.'* 

The  dear  little  Rabbit,  when  he  left  the  reedi,  eet  fire  to  the  dry 
leaves,  and  a  great  fire  started.  When  the  Coyote  heard  the  noise  of 
the  green  reeds  which  were  burning,  he  played  the  corn-leaves  more 
vigorously.  When  he  fdt  that  it  was  the  fire  that  had  come  near  hhn* 
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he  could  not  get  out,  however  hard  he  tried,  and  had  to  die  oi  asfixi- 
ation. 

COTOfB  y  GQN^ 

Eim  una  viejedta  que  tenia  tm  hijos,  y  tenia  una  fembridiifade  ddlano. 
Todas  laB  nochet  iba  im  oooejo  4  haoerle  daflo*  Un  dia  ta  viejedta  inv«nt6  coal 
acffa  la  manera  de  oofer  el  conejito.  Deipu^  de  baber  oooniltado  con  variaa 
penooas  le  iodic6  una  que  hidera  un  monlto  de  oera,  y  despute  de  cubfir  el 
corral,  que  contenia  k>t  chUarrosi  dcjsr  im  portUKto  (jwO  y  dcjar  alll  el  nMne- 
dto  de  cera. 

En  la  norhe  lleg6  el  concjo  y  encontr6  al  monecito  en  la  puerta.  Comenz6 
4  cunvireax  con  €L,  Le  dijo,  "D^jame  entrar  que  traigo  mucha  hambre.  Te 
tinxco  que  me  oomae."  No  bebiendo  oontntMloel  monecitD,  le  acometi6  oon 
vaaoiaiioyiequeddpegadfK  Ledljo^  "SineaguntcttainaiiotenfotaotEa.*' 
Volvi6  &  pcgerk  oon  la  otn  nano  y  ee  4|tied6  p^B^6o,  Volvi6  a  decMe^  "  Ya 
nc  tienee  de  lae  doe  inanoi^  pero  tambien  te  dir6  que  tengo  doe  pMa"  Le 
peg6  con  un  pi6  y  se  qued6  pegado.  Le  peg6  con  el  otro  y  se  qued6  pegado, 
Vol\'i6  h.  dccircle,  "  De  mi  cuerpo  tengo  otras  ro«ap  mj^s."  pcg6  con  la  cabeza, 
se  qued6  pegado.  Lc  pcg6  con  la  coia,  ae  qued6  pegado.  Le  peg6  con  la  caja 
del  cuerpo  y  se  qued6  pegado. 

A  la  maAana  uguiente  Ueg6  la  viejedta  y  enocmtrt  el  oonejito  pegado  al 
noQoy  fedijo, ''Tueieidqtie  teeMbooiniendombciiilerrftoe.''  SeloOevd 
para  en  cen  y  lo  00I006  en  una  fed  oolgMb  en  uno  de  kw  atiaveiefioe  de  la  caaa. 

En  esto  pattba  d  ooyote,  y  le  dijo  el  conejo,  "  Adi6s,  tlo  coyote.  dtede 
we?"  El  coyote  le  contestd,  "^Qu4  haces  aW,  hombre?" — "Ay,  tlo  coyote, 
piies  me  ban  traido  aquf  que  quieren  caaarme  con  la  nina  hija  de  la  sefiora  de 
esta  casa,  y  yo  no  quiero.  Pues,  si  tu  quieres  contraer  dicho  enlace,  sdcame  de 
aqui  y  te  casar^"  £1  coyote  obediente  d^t6  la  red  donde  estaba  el  cooejo 
preso,  y  se  nieti6,  y  volvi6  d  conejo  k  colgarla  donde  estaba  y  se  fud. 

Peipirfe  de  algiinoe  instantee  ettlv6  la  idtjedta  en  la  pien  A  donde  oiioedi6 
ceio  y  vi6  al  coyote  que  eetaba  oolgado  en  la  ted.  Le  dqo^  "De  conejo  te 
-volviiico  coyote,  poo  no  le  haoe  como  quiera,  sufrir&s  tu  castigo."  Mand6 
tnier  una  olla  de  agua  hirviendo  y  coloo5  una  tina  en  donde  ech6  el  ague  ceUente 
y  meti6  al  coyote.  Este,  al  sentir  los  ardores,  comenz6  k  retrasar  hasta  que  por 
fin  pudo  escaparse  prometiendo  que  seguirfa  al  ronejo  hasta  com6rselo. 

Despufe  de  haber  andado  alpr"  busc4ndolo  j)  n  \  arios  punto*;,  vino  4  encon- 
Crarlo  en  una  loma  4  donde  habia  un  nopal  que  Leiiia  muchas  Luiias  y  encontr4- 
beee  d  oonejito  comiendo  ttuai^  Al  dMnr  d  coyote,  le  dijo,  "Adids,  tfo, 
tlo  Cnlito  Oueoado.*'  El  coyote  le  dijo^  "Aboia  d  te  voy  &  comer  porque  me 
kne  engefiedow"  Elcoo^ledijOk  "No^  tfo,  yo  no  soy  dquetebeengafiada 
Mira,  veris,  que  buenae  tunas  me  eetoy  con^encki."  El  coyote  dijo,  "jEchame 
una!"  El  conejo  le  quit6  bien  los  aguates  y  se  la  tir6.  "Que  buenas  est^n," 
dijo  tlo  coyote.  "jEchame  otra! "  \'olvi6  k  limpiar  la  segunda  tuna  y  se  le 
tir6.  "i Hombre  conejo,  no  te  enfades!  -Tframe  otra!"  Volvi6  4  tirarle 
pero  sin  limpiarla.  El  goloso  coyote  se  coniio  la  tercera  tuna  y  8inti6  en  la 
garganta  loe  ardores  dd  aguate.  G>men2aQdo  4  quitarse  de  aquelloo  el  conejo 
Mcap6  deepula  de  heber  cometido  eda  pioeidfa. 

D  coyote  ptometi6  legnir  d  conejo  haeta  comliaelo.  Peapuli  de  iMbcr  lo 
twacado  mndio»  lo  vino  i  eiusontnr  en  ana  gran  laden.  Al  ver  d  coyote  aa 
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pcfftiuiilo  A  vm  laia  y  k  dijo,  "  Adids.  tfo,  tfo  CnKto  Qucmado."— "  Ahora  al 
te  voy  4  coiner,  Ho  concjo."  le  dijo  el  coyote.  EI  conejito  le  contestd,  "No* 
do,  no  me  comas.  Mira,  que  ahnra  estoy  teniendo  esta  pefla.  Pues  si  la  suelto, 
se  acaba  el  mundo,  y  te  suplico  que  me  avudes  iin  rato.  Pues  tengo  una  hambre 
y  quiero  ir  k  alinorzar."  El  coyote,  may  obediente,  agarrd  la  pena,  y  el  conejo 
te  e8cap6.  Despute  de  un  gran  rato  de  estar  el  coyote  deteniendo  la  pefia  se 
cwii6y  dijo, ''I^iesyo  MatltolAptfl*«iiaf|iitieiaitediinii^  Aietyaao 
■gVUitOk*'ybtolt6.  La  p<fi>  cowmd  4  rod«r»  y«t  coyote  m  qued6  mMndoh  - 
ain  haher  paaado  nada,  y  dijo,  "Pues  que  000  cttt  van  doa  qua  bm  ta^pM  tl 
conejo,  y  4  las  tres,  st  me  lo  c6nio." 

\'ol\i6  4  perseguirlo,  hasta  encontrarlo  en  un  campo  solo,  donde  e«taba 
junto  4  un  pana!,  y  al  divisar  al  coyote  le  dice,  "  Adi6s,  tio,  tlo  CuHto  QTiemado. 
lQ\xh  andas  lun  it mio?"  EI  coyote  le  contest6,  '*  l  e  aiido  buscaiido,  porque 
ahora  «i  te  voy  a  comer,  porque  ya  me  has  engafiado  muchas  veces." — "No, 
tlOk"  la  oootMtf  il  «onqo^  "no  fui  yo  qnien  ta  lin  <ngiiado.  Sarfa  ml  olio 
f  wnpalinHK  pomna  yo  ya  tanjo  tjanyo  da  aar  p>aoapftDf  da  aatt  aacndn*  Ptaaa 
aiqttierasfanarlNianaalMiObtadariaatedeatiaQ.'*  El  cgyote  aceplft  y  daaptrfa 
da  pediffia  algnnas  instrucdones  el  conejito  le  coataald^  *'Ciinndo  no  qtdenui 
estudiar  estos  muchachos,  les  dir4s  '  estudien,'  y  ai  no  ta  qiMian  obadaoar»  tooa 
esta  vi^rita  y  !e  tocar^s  al  pana!  fTs  %Tre«5." 

Desputs  dc  haberie  dado  esta  inijtrucciOn  al  coyote  se  ink.  El  coyote  se 
qucd5  de^einpenaodo  su  papel  y  de  cuando  en  cuando  decia,  '  estudien,  estudien;' 
y  lasabejasdeestepanal&oobededan.  Entoooea  el  coyote  pegdal  panalsegdn 
laa  IndfairionM  dal  oon^ito  afboiolando  laa  nb^M  que  la  pioam  beain  fa* 
voloarlo. 

EI  coyote  ojandiJo  oon  tantaa  buriaa  que  al  oonijo  la  habU  hecho  prometi6 

seguirlo  de  nuevo,  hasta  encontrarlo  para  comerlo.  X)fMpak»  6it  haberlo  buscado 
en  varios  liigares  lo  enrontr6  en  la  orilla  de  un  lago.  Al  ver  a!  coyote  1p  dijo^ 
*'Adi6s,  tlo,  tlo  Culito  yuemado.  ;Qij6  andas  haciendc^  \>or  estos  rumbos?'* 
EI  coyote  le  contestd,  "  Ando  en  busca  tuya,  y  ahora  si  te  voy  i  comer,  pues  me 
has  eaganado  mucho,  y  te  voy  4  castigar  tus  faltas."  El  oinejito  le  dijo,  "  No, 
tfo^  no  be  aido  yo  que  te  be  anfaflado.  El  que  te  bn  ^•jgr***'^  beM  aido  ad 
oeapaieiOi  Fteeafldfa,mabeafC8B]edDaatagmdfiimoqueao|HumebB0i»nna 
boy.  pQrooomo  tengo  prcpendeeotnaooaaamiebaenas,  si  tuquiaraaoomCr- 
telo,  te  lo  regabtf^"  El  coyote,  muy  contento,  acept6  el  refalo  que  cntonoea 
le  hacla.  EI  conejo  le  dijo,  "Cuando  ya  tengas  hambre,  te  sumes  en  este  lago 
hasta  llegar  4  donde  est4  el  quaio  y  te  lo  comerAs."  £1  coyote  le  di6  giiriaa, 
y  el  conejo  se  fu^. 

Como  la  iuna  estaba  en  su  llena,  reliejaba  cn  ei  agua,  bgurandu  un  queso.  El 
coyote,  teniendo  ym  hambre,  ae  awnlA  en  d  agua  varias  veoes,  y  no  alcanzando  el 
qoaao,  dy^  que  yn  lo  baUa  vudto  k  cngiafiar  d  ooncjo.  cfacto,  el  ndrar 
pete  d  ddo  vl6  qua  le  lona  ealabe  en  au  Uena*  Ueno  de  indUgnncitfn  d  oosfote 

tfjok  "Ahora  sf  me  voy  4  buacar  al  conejo,  y  me  lo  c6mo." 

Deepu^  de  haber  buscado  muchlsimo,  lleg6  4  la  orilla  de  un  rlo,  y  vi6  al 

conejo  que  se  mecla  por  medio  de  nnos  bejucos  en  una  hondura.  Al  ver  al 
coyote  dijo,  •Adi6s,  tlo,  tto  C  uiito  i^iK mado;"  y  le  dice  el  coyote,  "Ahora  si, 
picaro,  te  voy  4  comer,  pues  he  sido  engauado  por  ti  varias  veces,  y  tu  falta 
merece  castigo."   "EX  conejo  le  dijo,  'V^^^QU^      dice  Vd.  eso,  tio?   No  he 
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flido  yo  quks  tt  ha  ^ng^****^   Tal     ieMi  otrot  comptllerot.  Fvm  tBk%t 
verAst  que  mt  ortxyy  daodo  ua  aire  tan  frnoo  ea  eata  hamaca,  y  aa  quierea 
treacarte^  powpie  na  duda  vendris  muy  caluroso  y  mientraa  reMKata." 
El  coyote  aoept6  la  propuesta,  y  habiendo  llefado  4  ia  hamacai  el  conejo  se 

trep6  sobre  unas  penas  donde  dependia  el  bejuco,  y  comenz6  &  mordcrlo  hasta 
reventarlo,  y  con  esto  se  oy6  una  detonaci6n  dentro  del  agua  donde  cay6  el 
coyote.  El  conejo  se  fu6  y  cl  coyote  qued6  en  grandes  aflicciones  para  salir  de 
aquella  hoadura.  Una  vez  salido  el  coyote  de  aquella  hondura  dijo,  que  se- 
giM  il  coa^  haata  caooatnilo  para  otMoCnekK 

Daipait  da  ifirioa  diaa  de  aadar  al  ooyota  «a  bmca  dal  ooaego^  la  vIna  & 
aacoptrar  aatta  an  grma  carriaal  y  le  dioa,  "Abofailte  i^icooer,  poiquaaia 
haa  enpifiado  mucho,  conejito."  El  ooo^  la  oaateat6^  "NQi  tfo;  ^cuando  ta 
he  yo  enganado?  Mirn,  de  vera*^,  que  tengo  que  apadrinar  un  caaamiento  y 
quiero  que  tu  toques  hi  ^!;uitarra.  Pues,  mira,  cuaiitas  ollas  de  pulque  rongo 
pre{5arada<5;  y  si  aceptas,  f  Hy  o  s(_*r4  todo  eso."  El  conejo  !e  [),is6  un  totomo2tle 
al  coyote,  que  ese  era  la  guitarra,  "  Y  cuando  oigas  la  tronadera  de  cohetes,  me 
tocas  la  guitarra  maa  redb,  pues  voy  4  traer  loa  aovioa  y  lu^o  vengo  paia 
<|ua  dfUBoa  al  fandango.** 

£1  oon^to  al  ttiit  dd  carfbal  fHfftadifr  laa  hojaa  aacaa  y  oooiaDa6  ua  graa 
gncaiiaz6n.  El  eoyote,  al  oir  la  trooadera  da  loa  carrizos  verdea  que  estaban 
quetnando,  m&B  redo  le  daba  el  totomosde.  Cuando  sinti6  ora  que  k  tumbfe 
habia  llegado  junto  4  ^1  y  por  m&a  arfnefaoa  qua  Idao  para  «iir,  aada  pvAh 
lograr  y  tuvo  que  morir  atftyjado. 

III.  TALES  FROM  TKI i T W TI.PEC 
Thi"  followicig  talcs  were  obtained  from  a  young  Tehuano,  Sainue! 
Villalobo  in  Tehuantepec,  who  wrote  them  out  in  the  Tehuano  dialect 
of  the  Zapotecan  language.  Since  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  revise 
the  Zapotecan  phonetics,  I  give  here  merely  the  English  translation, 
mbkh  I  abtained  fipom  aaotfaar  Tehuano,  Seftor  Anaelmo  Cortez. 

I.  |UAN  TIGIB 

A  man  and  his  wife  were  living  on  their  ranch  at  the  outdldrts  of  a 
▼iUage.  They  had  aevml  head  of  cattle  which  they  milkc^i  every 
dqr.  Tlicy  mtd  ptft  of  die  milk  for  aeUing,  and  part  for  making 
diMe.  The  wife  was  pioua,aliiioat  a  fanatic,  and  wut  to  mass  every 
day  just  before  her  husband  finished  miUdng;  then  ahe  took  the  milk 
of  the  first  cows  akmg  for  sale,  and  fulfilled  her  religious  duties  at  the 
same  tnus* 

One  Sunday  it  happened  that  she  urged  her  husband  to  go  to 
After  they  had  agreed  upon  this,  he  went  to  churcfa,  while  ahe  remained 
bdiind  to  milk  the  cows. 

Unfortunately,  that  day  one  of  them  did  not  come  to  the  conal, 
end,  as  it  was  getting  late,  the  woman  went  out  to  look  for  her  all  aiXNmd 
the  corral ;  but  instead  of  finding  the  cow  of  which  she  was  in  seaicfa, 
she  met  «  tiger;  and  before  she  realiaed  what  was  happenmg,  the 
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beast  carritti  her  to  his  cave,  where  he  kej:)!  her  locked  up  many  years. 
During  this  time  the  poor  woman  Uved  on  raw  meat,  which  the  tiger 
obtained  from  the  herd  of  her  own  husband.  At  the  end  of  one  year 
the  woman  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  the  son  of  the  tiger,  who  grew  up, 
strong  and  fierce,  Hke  his  father,  but  who  had  human  form.  The 
years  passed,  and  the  boy  developed  extraordinarv  strength.  There- 
fore he  opened  the  stone  door  of  the  cavern,  whicli  his  mother  liad  not 
been  able  to  move  with  all  the  efforts  she  had  made.  The  moUier, 
with  the  tenderness  that  belongs  to  all  of  them,  taught  him  to  speak,  and 
told  liim  her  ttocy  as  soon  as  she  thought  that  her  son  understood  her. 

The  boy  asked  her  one  day  if  she  wished  to  leave  her  prisoa»  and 
iaad  that  he  could  free  her  by  kiUing  his  own  father.  The  woman  ao* 
oepted  the  proposal  of  her  aoo,  although  with  great  fear,  and  made  up 
her  mind  to  suffer  the  ooosequences  in  case  he  should  not  suooeed. 
The  beast  had  gone  out  to  bring  meat  for  his  family.  Then  the  boy, 
who  was  seven  yean  old,  seardied.  for  a  weapon,  and  found  near  the 
cavea  stout  and  heavy  pole*  with  which  he  pcepared  himself  to  murder 
his  father.  The  boy  kept  in  hiding  out^de  of  the  enormous  rock 
which  served  as  his  mother's  prison,  when  the  tiger's  terrific  and  wild 
howi  was  heard,  which  terrified  the  poor  woman  inside  the  cave  as 
never  before.  The  wild  beast  came  to  the  door,  and,  when  he  tried 
to  open  it,  he  recei\  cd  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  which  killed 
him  almost  immediately.  A  second  blow  ended  the  life  of  the  animal, 
who  lay  there,  extending  his  teeth  and  his  claws  for  a  little  wliiie, 
as  though  he  wanted  to  imbed  them  in  the  flesh  of  his  enemy. 

The  boy  and  his  mother  left  the  dark  place  in  which  thoy  had 
passed  such  sad  days  of  their  existence,  and  travelled  to  the  ranch  of 
the  woman's  husband.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  woman  had  not 
even  a  rag  with  which  to  cover  herself.  While  they  were  walking 
through  the  wotnis,  she  covered  herself  with  leaves;  but  when  they 
came  near  the  hut.  she  sent  Ik  r  son  to  see  the  master,  and  to  ask  him 
for  a  garment  for  his  mother,  who  was  naked.  That  poor  man  was  no 
other  than  her  husband,  who  preserved  as  a  sacred  token  of  remem- 
brance the  dresses  of  his  beloved  wife,  whom  he  believed  to  have^been 
dead  for  many  years. 

1  lie  woman  reached  the  home  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  did  not 
disclose  herself  at  once.  She  only  asked  fqr  a  room  in  which  she 
and  her  son  might  sleep  several  days.  But  while  these  days  were 
passing!  he  became  oonvmoed  that  she  was  his  wife.  He  questioned 
her  one  day.  "Do  you  remember  Mr.  H.?  You  say  that  you  lived 
here  a  long  time  ago?"^*'Cdtainly."  replied  she.  "He  was  a  vecy 
guod  and  true  man.*'  Hien  be  noticed  in  her  faoe  an  expression  of 
sadness  which  ovenhadowed  her  soul  and  tortured  her.  He  did  not 
doubt  any  longer,  and  said  to  her,  "You  must  be  my  wife  Maritt 
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*  whom  I  have  not  forgotten  a  single  moment,  and  whom  I  love  with  all 

•  my  soul."  Maria  could  not  res^min  her  tears,  and  said,  "Yes,  I 
;  am  yniir  wife;  rather,  1  iiave  been  your  wife;  for  now,  although  I 

rhould  like  to  call  myself  so,  I  am  unworthy  of  k)\  inq;  you  T  hnve 
I  lived  with  a  tiger  that  took  me  from  your  side."    And  slie  told  him  all 

I  the  bitterness  and  sadness  she  had  endured  in  the  dark  abode  of  that 

wild  beast. 

The  couple  lived  united,  and  loving  each  other  more  than  in  the 
first  years  after  their  marriage.  They  agreed  to  take  the  boy  to  be 
baptized ;  and  they  called  iiiin  Juan,  and  his  godfather  was  the  priest 
of  iLl-  \  illage.  They  sent  the  boy  to  school;  but  as  soon  as  his  fellows 
saw  him,  they  made  fun  of  him,  and  called  him  Ladi  ri  guicha  kuini 
(Uttle-Hahry-Body)  or  Juan  Tigre.  And  Juan»  who  had  in  his  veins 
the  UcMxi  €l  liie  tiger,  with  ooe  fltralBe  cf  his  fift  left 
fun  of  him  fooUth  for  all  their  fives.  His  pareats»  in  order  to  nkm 
him,  left  htm  with  his  godfather,  the  priest  He  thought  he  could 
leform  Juan  hy  frightening  liim*tv  means  of  the  skulls  of  the  dead, 
wiiicfa,  according  to  the  beliefs  of  the  people,  hamited  tlie  steeple  ol 
the  drardi.  One  day,  when  Juan  went  up  to  toll  the  bells,  he  saw 
two  skulls,  which  jumped  about  as  thouith  moved  by  a  mysterious 
power.  Juansmiledfthfevrthem  down  sothatthey  rolled  about,  and, 
when  he  airived  at  home  after  calling  to  mass,  he  said  to  tiie  priest, 
"Godfather,  your  servant-girl  is  very  careless;  she  left  on  the  stain 
of  the  steeple  the  two  calabashes  in  which  she  makes  atole."  The 
priest  was  surprised  at  the  courage  of  the  boy,  and  replied»  saying  that 
he  would  tell  the  giri  to  take  better  care  of  her  things. 

Then  he  sent  him  to  another  town  to  take  a  letter  to  the  priest  there, 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  sleep  alone  in  a  hut  which  stood  all 
by  itself  in  the  fields.  Juan  staid  there,  a<?  he  had  been  told,  continued 
his  way  on  the  following  day,  and  on  liis  way  back  he  slept  there 
again.  He  had  hunger,  but  had  no  wood  to  iieat  the  (ood  that  he  was 
cairrying.  Juan  said  to  himseii,  "Why  is  there  no  wood  or  straw  of 
any  kind  to  make  a  fire,  and  heat  my  supper i*"  At  the  same  moment 
he  heard  a  noisi:  which  announced  a  falling  body.  They  were  bones 
of  skeletons,  w  hi<  h  Juan  iif;ed  as  fuel  to  heat  his  meal.  Undoubtedly 
the  ghosts  (Jas  perias)  knew  his  courage,  and  said,  "  hi  the  corner  which 
looks  sou lIi ward,  at  a  depth  of  half  a  yard,  you  will  find  a  pot  lull  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  for,  on  account  of  this  money,  we  have  been  haunting 
this  spot  for  a  long  time." 

Jnan  left  there,  and  directed  his  steps  to  his  godfather,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  reply  to  his  messnge,  and  STqilained  to  hun  the  plaoe  that  had 
been  indicated  to  him,  and  where  the  money  was.  The  priest  took 
this  wealth  away  in  small  quantities,  so  that  nobody  should  know 
what  he  was  doing. 
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Two  yoCT  pawed.  The  father  of  Juan  had  come  to  be  ridi,  bectnw 
he  participated  in  the  enormoua  wealth  that  his  Km  had  found.  He, 
however,  on  acoooat  of  his  imtiiicta,  had  to  look  for  advcfitiuet,  and 
make  himteU  famous  by  his  deeds  throughout  the  worid. 

He  left  his  hooie,  armed  only  with  a  goodly  itoa  pole,  adiich  he  akoe, 
on  aoooont  of  hla  catraofdiiiaiy  itmigth»  oould  manige.  Ha  met  a 
ghost  (Jaswrff),  a  man  who  canied  enormous  stones,  and  a  very  noted 
penoo  oiled  "Blg'^FInger*'  {Doio  mayor)  because  he  lifted  whatever 
he  fiked  with  his  first  finger  and  without  any  effort.  These  three 
wUied  to  fight  Juan  Tigre;  but  it  was  impossible  to  vanquish  him, 
and  he  made  them  hi®  slaves.  They  travelled  about  several  days,  and 
CMue  to  a  hut  In  the  field  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited.  Notwith* 
•tandiag  appearances,  nobody  lived  there. 

The  ghost  staid  there,  and  was  to  prepare  dinner  feu-  his  fellows  who 
went  out  to  hunt.  Poor  ghost!  He  would  better  have  gone  with  his 
friends!  A  negro,  ugly,  exceedingly  ugly,  came  to  the  hut,  beat  him, 
threw  away  his  dinner,  nnd  ordered  him  to  len^T  at  once,  or  else  he 
would  kill  him.  The  hunters  came  back,  and  the  ghost  explained  to 
them  what  had  happ<  ned.  Then  Juan  Tigre,  the  chief,  scolded  him 
severely,  and  ordered  that  on  the  following  day  Ric^-Finger  should 
stay  at  home.  To  him  and  to  Stone-Carrier  happened  the  same  as 
to  the  ghost. 

Then  Juan  Tigre  said,  "You  all  go  and  hunt,  I  shall  await  the  negro 
and  see  what  he  wants."  Poor  negro!  Better  he  h a  l  not  cornel 
Juan  beat  hiin  so  liard,  Lhat  the  poor  negro  had  to  ilee  precipitately, 
leaving  a  line  of  blood  on  the  road,  for  he  had  torn  off  one  of  his  ears. 
When  Juan's  companions  arrived,  he  gave  tliem  a  good  dinner  to  eat, 
while  they  had  not  been  able  to  ptovlde  a  meat 

After  dinner  they  followed  the  tnsdcs  of  die  negro,  and  noted  that 
la  aU  prabafaility  he  had  fone  dosni  Into  a  wcfl.  Tfaqr  brought 
halters;  and  Juan  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  teUinf  his 
^pompfmLpiff  iq  poll  htm  up  as  soon  as  he  tlwwiM  shafae  the  rope*  After 
a  few  ttoments  Joan  shoolc  the  fopei  and  Ins  oompamoos  beisen  to 
pull  up  something  heavy.  They  weia  surprised  to  see  a  beautiful 
maiden  tied  in  the  halter.  They  lowered  the  rope  again,  and  polled  op 
anoUier,  younger  girl.  The  same  happened  a  thiid  time.  Then  each 
one  of  these  bad  people  said,  "This  one  shall  be  my  wife!"  and  each 
one  took  his  future  wife  fay  the  arm.  Itiey  kit  Juan  in  the  daric  wett. 
When  the  diief  saw  that  the  halter  was  not  ooming  down  again,  he 
threatened  the  negro  of  whom  we  have  8poken,  and  who  was  in  tha 
bottom  of  the  well,  howling  o«i  account  of  the  loss  of  liis  ear,  with 
death,  if  he  should  not  take  him  out  of  there.  The  negro  said,  **Do 
not  kill  me!  Let  me  live  here!  If  yon  wish  for  anything,  hite  my  car 
wliich  you  have,  and  you  will  get  your  wish."  Juan  bit  the  ear,  and» 
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to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  himself  out  of  the  weU  without  knowing 
how  it  had  happened. 

By  means  of  llie  ear  he  also  learned  the  whereabouts  of  his  com- 
panions, who  thought  Juan  would  die  in  the  well,  and  took  those 
beautiful  maidens  to  the  house  oi  die  Iving,  who  s.tid  that  he  was  theif 
father,  and  that  they  had  been  carried  away  by  a  negro  whose  where- 
abouts could  not  be  discovered. 

The  King  compeUed  bii  daughters  to  marry  the  bod  pcnom  who  iiad 
ntumed  them  to  tfadr  father.  They  piMstad,  saying  that  the  permi 
whohadaaved  th«iwaaattDut,fiem»aiici  ugly  niaiif  vitii  vhooieacli 
of  tlM  had  left  a  ring.  The  father  iaaiiled  on  hie  idea;  aad  the  mi»> 
craUe  companione  of  Juaa  would  have  triqai|ihed»  if  lie  had  not  ap- 
peared on  time  at  the  caetle  of  the  Klog  aad  flhom  tlie 
daughteia  had  given  him. 

The  Ktng  cidered  the  treacherane  fiienda  of  Juan  to  be  ehot,  and 
aaid  to  hlm»  "You  shall  be  the  master  of  my  daughters.  Tbiy  love 
yon,  because  yon  have  saved  them  from  the  daws  of  the  monater; 
and  ae  a  priae  for  your  virtuea  and  atreagth  you  ahall  be  my  heir.*' 

a.  A  Biaco. 

Tfaeie  waaaTdiuanoirlio  one  i^ny  night  saw  a  light  of  the  kind  which 
they  say  produces  money,  and,  diinldng  himself  unable  to  visit  the 
light  and  to  mark  the  place  where  he  had  seen  it,  he  put  off  doing  so, 
intending  to  go  with  one  of  his  friends.  On  the  following  day  he  told 
his  friend  about  what  he  had  seen.  They  went  to  the  place,  marked  it, 
and  agreed  to  meet  that  same  night  with  crowbars,  to  proceed  with  the 
excavation,  and  to  divide  what  thry  were  ^nln^,  to  take  out.  The 
friend  of  the  man  who  had  seen  the  Hght  went  that  iiikdit,  as  a^Tced 
upon,  but  Itic  other  one  did  not  go.  Tlierefore  the  other  one  procee^Jed 
alone  to  open  the  ground,  pulled  out  the  money,  and  took  it  to  liis 
house  without  telling  the  man  who  had  seen  the  light.  This  faie 
alw  went  alone  the  following  nigiit  with  the  idea  of  taking  away  the 
hidden  mcjne^  '.  W  hat  was  his  surprise,  when  he  saw  the  hole  from 
which  his  faeii<l  had  taken  the  money!  On  account  of  this,  and 
sure  that  noL^^y  else  knew  about  it,  lie  looked  up  his  friend,  who  had 
akeady  put  on  new  clothes  and  a  fine  hat.  He  reproached  turn,  and 
demanded  one-half  of  the  money  that  he  had  taken  out.  The  other 
one  said  that  Ae  did  not  know  iriio  had  done  it*  The  former  manvaa 
much  annoyS,  and  intended  to  frighten  the  otiier  one  with  the 
judgOfl  ao  that  he  ahould  return  the  money* 

When  he  received  tiie  eummona,  he  went  to  a  lawyer  who  waa  to 
defend  hhn.  The  lawyer  advised  Urn  to  tell  him  the  truth,  eo  that 
he  might  eave  him.  He  confided  the  tnidi,  and  said  that  he  had 
found  and  taken  two  thousand  doQaia.  The  lawyer  said  that  if  he 
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would  give  lum  one-half  of  that  sum  for  the  work  that  he  would  have 
to  do,  he  HDiild  defend  him*  He  agreed,  and  the  lawyer  instructed 
lum,  saying  that  he  waa  to  go  to  aee  the  judge  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  spediied  hi  the  aummona,  and  that  he  should  pretend  to  be  mute; 
after  he  had  greeted  the  judge  irith  geatuiee,  he  should  deliver  the 
annunoos;  and  when  the  judge  dbould  make  known  to  him  the  daim 
agehiat  him,  he  flhoiihl  make  with  his  fingera  twice  pis  ^ 
pis;*'  andif  the  judge  should  aak  him  to  act  aooocding  to  the  truth,  he 
shoukldo  the  same,  so  as  to  tire  him  out. 

He  did  so.  He  went  to  see  the  judge,  greeted  him  with  movements 
of  the  head;  and  when  he  delivered  the  summons,  he  did  everything 
the  lawyer  had  told  him.  The  judge  could  not  do  anytliing.  He 
got  tired,  and  sent  both  away,  calling  them  fools. 

The  btwyer,  who  had  seen  all  that  happened,  followed  tlie  man  to 
his  liome;  and  when  he  asked  him  about  all  that  had  occurred,  he 
answered  him  the  same  way  with  "pis  pis  pis,  pis  pis  pis."  The 
lawyer  asked  him  to  stop  his  foolinc:  and  to  bring  one-half  of  the  money 
aj^reed  npon,  hut  he  did  not  ohtniri  a n\  thing.  He  asked  him  for  one- 
fourtli  of  the  money,  but  to  no  rffi  (  t.  When  he  saw  the  man's  evi'I 
inteiuion  and  rascality,  he  was  disgusted,  and  said,  "Nub*3dy  is  more 
to  blame  than  myself,  for  I  advised  your  mode  of  dc  fence,"  and 
withdrew;  while  the  other  one  had  made  a  fool  of  him,  of  the  judge, 
and  of  the  one  who  had  discovered  the  mon^. 

IV.  NOTES  ON  THE  FOUMjORE  OF  TEFOZILAN 

The  following  two  fragments  of  tales  were  obtained  fr<M|^Mr.  Vera- 
zaluce,  a  native  of  Tepoztlan.  The  former  one  belongs  toBie  Rabbit 
cyde  in  Teportlan  as  well  as  in  the  Valley  <d  Merioo.  The  opossum 
takes  the  place  of  the  rabbit,  and  the  puma  that  of  the  coyote. 

I.  PQIUl  AMD  OfOaSUK  *  0 

A  man  had  a  garden  in  which  lie  was  raking  tunas  (priddy-pean). 
Two  animals,  the  puma  and  tlie  opossum,  came  toa^eal  fruit;  and 
tlie  latter  climbed  a  ttee  and  hegan  to  eat.  Puma  asU^^pm  to  throw 
down  some  Iruit  to  him,  and  opossum  complied  wiVhis  request. 
Puma,  however,  ate  so  greedily,  that  he  swallowed  the  Imiaa  with  the 
aphwa  and  waa  almost  choked.  At  that  moment  the  owner  of  the 
garden  was  coming,  and  Opossum  made  his  escape.  Wfa|^ffey  found 
Puma,  who  waa  still  struggling  with  the  spines,  they  ga^him  a  sound 
beating. 

At  another  time  Puma  and  Opossum  came  to  a  rock.  Opossum 
said  to  Puma,  "See!  this  rock  is  moving.  See  how  it  is  cutting  throLii;h 
the  clouds!  ITuld  on  to  it  while  I  go  to  get  a  meal!"  Puma  saw  the 
clouds  pa'^slng  over  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  believed  that  the  rock 
was  moving.   He  held  on  to  it  while  Opossum  ran  away.    When  h9 
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had  staid  away  a  long  time,  Fuiiia  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  the 
rock  was  not  moving  at  all,  but  that  clouds  were  passing  over  it.^ 

d.  UON»  GOTOIB,  AMD  WOOD-CTOPFB& 

A  wood^hopper  was  workiiig  in  tlie  woods.  A  Lioa  came  along 
very  hungiy ,  and  said  to  tlie  wood-chopper, "  I  am  sony  I  liave  notliing 
to  eat;  so  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  must  eat  yoit."  Tlie  wood-chopper 
asioed  to  be  spaied,  but  to  no  avaiL  Then  he  said  to  Ukm,  "Just  let 
me  settle  my  affain  first,  then  you  may  eat  me.  Meanwhile  put  your 
hands  here  to  hold  die  tree."  Lion  consented,  and  put  his  hands  in 
the  crack  of  the  tree.  Then  the  wood-chopper  knocked  out  the 
wedgeef  and  Lion  was  caught.  After  a  while  a  man  came  past,  and 
Lion  prayed  to  be  released.  The  man  did  as  requested.  Then  Lion 
said,  "I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  to  eat;  so  there  is  no  lielp  for  it,  I 
must  eat  you.**  The  man  begged  for  mercy,  but  Lion  would  not 
Usten.  Then  the  man  promised  to  bnng  him  his  wife's  chickens,  and 
Lion  finally  accepted.  The  man  went  home  and  demanded  from  his 
wife  her  chickens.  First  she  remonstrated;  but  since  the  m:in  insisted 
that  he  ought  to  keep  his  word,  she  finally  said  that  she  would  consent. 
She  went  and  put  her  dogs  mtn  n  bag,  gave  the  bag  to  her  husband, 
and  said  that  those  were  the  chickens.  The  man  went  back  to  redeem 
his  promise,  and  on  his  way  met  Coyote,  who  accompanied  him* 
When  he  came  to  Lion,  he  left  the  ba^  there.  Lion  untied  it,  and  the 
dogs  jumped  out  and  chased  away  both  him  and  Coyote. 

V.   COMPARATIVE  NOTES 

The  study  of  the  Mcadcan  tales  recorded  in  the  present  number, 
and  of  the  New-Mexican  material  published  by  Professor  Aurelio  M. 
Espinosa  in  Vol.  XXIV  of  this  Journal,  has  led  me  to  the  coodusion 
that  the  Spanish-American  folk-lore  as  well  as  that  of  the  American 
negroe*;  is  derived  large!}'  from  Spanish  sources,  and  that  the  intlucnce 
of  Spanish  folk-lore  upon  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  Western  plateaus 
and  plains  has  not  received  sufficient  attention,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  analysis  of  Western  folk-lore  and  mytholovjy. 

The  animal  tales  collected  in  Mexico  have  a  considerable  distribu  t \on 

over  the  American  Continent.    They  have  been  fully  described  from 

Brazil,  and  their  relationship  to  negro  tales  ha^  repeatedly  been  pointed 

out.*    Later  on  A.  Enwt  recorded  stories  of  the  same  type  in  Venezuela, 

and  others  were  collected  by  Dr.  Rudull  Lenz  in  Chili.    In  the  United 

States  we  have  material  from  the  Apache,  CherolKie,  Yuchi,  and  other 

*  Evidently  Uiese  are  badly  tokl  vaaioaa  of  the  rcguiar  Rabbit  cycle.  A  better 
•eeonmk  of  the  metmd  atafy  hm  htm  ftren  by  Mardan  from  Ifaxfco  City  (aee  Modtm 
Ltnfaf  JV«tai.  voL  xl  (1896).  pp.  43-46. 

■  Charles  F.  Hartt,  Amaxonian  Tortoise  Myths  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  t'??^^  Couin  Mag(d- 
hatS.O  Salvagrm  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1876),  pp.  175-281;  Herbert  Smith,  iirij;:/.  ihf.  Amazons, 
mmdtk*  Coasi  (New  York,  1879) ;  Sylvio  Romero,  CotUos  popuiarcs  do  Braai  (Lisboa,  x88j); 

P.  J.  de  aMrt*^AiiM  Ncqr»  WvOhlmm  B^MKm  (Mib  t8Sp>. 
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southeastern  tribes,  not  to  mentioa  mocc  lemotety  related  tales  from 

the  more  northerly  regions. 

I  will  give  here  a  number  of  tales  of  the  animal  cyde,  more  particii- 
lariy  Rabbit  tales  recorded  in  America. 

Some  of  the  Coyote  tales  have  been  recorded  from  Mexico  City 

by  C.  C.  Marden;'  from  the  Tarahumare,  by  Lumholtz.'  The  tale  of 
the  rabbit  and  the  cockroach,  ihc  hen,  the  dop,  litm  and  hunter, 
occurs  in  identical  form  in  Venezuela.  £mat  also  records  the  story  <^ 
the  tar  bahy ' 

There  is  also  a  close  relation  to  the  Araucanian  tales  from  Chit! 
recorded  by  Dr.  Rudolf  T  enz  *  The  first  part  of  the  lalc  occurs  in 
similar  form  in  Chili  and  in  Venezuela.    Dr.  Lenz  tells  it  as  toiiows:  — 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  "Hger,  and  hia  nephew  the  Fox.  The  Fox 
had  a  sister.  Fox  and  Tiger  had  a  quarrel,  and  the  Tiger  set  out  to  kill  the 
Fox,  who  went  to  an  oak-tree,  in  the  shadow  oi  which  be  began  to  cut  thongs 
out  of  a  Ude.  The  Tifsr  saw  him,  aod  said.  "What  are  you  doing  there^ 
Fox?"  —  "I  am  cutting  thongs.  The  whole  world  b  going  to  be  turoed 
upside  down,  therefore  I  am  about  to  tie  myself  to  the  trunk  of  this  oak- 
trecr  surely  it  will  not  be  turned  upside  down."  —  "Then  tie  me  to  the  tree 
too,"  said  the  Tiger.  "All  ri^ht,  then  I'll  tie  you  \\\^  first,  "  ;said  the  Kox  '  Put 
your  arms  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree."  The  1  iger  did  so,  and  the  Fox  tied 
him  firmly  to  the  tree.  "  Don't  tie  me  so  fast,"  said  the  Tiger.  When  Iw 
was  tied  up  well,  the  Fox  took  a  switch  and  gave  Um  a  sound  thrashing. 
"Don't  strike  me  so  hard,  Fox«"  said  the  Tigsr.  **Why  did  you  want  to 
kill  mc,  bad  Uncle  Tiger?"  replied  the  Fox,  and  almost  killed  him.  Then 
he  left  and  went  to  another  country.* 

The  following  fian  ol  tiie  vcfnoQ  ton  Qitli  oom^xi^ 
In  the  Mexican  cyde. 

(The  Fox's  enemy  wasin  hiding  near  the  water.)   At  noon  the  FoK  went  to 

the  water,  but  he  was  suspicious.  He  remained  «ome  distance  away,  and 
shcnitcd,  "  My  water  always  speaks  to  me  when  it  wants  me  to  drink. 
I  want  tu  drink  oi  lay  water,"  said  the  Fox.  "  When  1  say  so  iour  times  to 
my  water,  it  replies,  'Well,  come  and  drink  ttel**'  Tlien  he  shouted  three 
times,  "I  waat  to  dfink  of  my  water/* but  the  water  never  feplied*  "Don't 
it  Want  me  U>  drink  of  it?  I  want  to  drink  of  you,  water ! "  Then  the  water 
replied,  "Come  and  drink  me."  —  "Oho!"  said  the  Fox,  "water  does  not 
spsek,  I  never  heard  the  like  of  it,"  and  ran  away. 

Here  the  conversation  between  the  Fok  and  the  water  is  analogous 
to  our  Pochutla  version,  and  to  the  coavenadoa  between  tlie  Ratibit 

and  his  hole,  in  New  Mexico  * 

•  Modern  Language  Notes,  vol.  xi  (1896).  pp.  43-46. 

s  Carl  Lumholts,  Unkmrnn  Mtxieo  (New  York.  1903),  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

•  A.  Efsst,  "Tlo  T|p«  sad  Tto  CSoMfow**  VwhtmSm^m  im  MmUrnm  GmtOmhaft  /Br 

*Armkanisck4  Mitrcht»  (Valparaiso.  1896).  p.  41. 

•  Compare  the  same  story  from  Venezuela  in  A.  Ernst,  I.  c,  p. 

•  See  Aurelio  M.  Esjunoea.  "New-Mexican  Spaoioh  F oik-Lore,"  in  this  Journal, 
TOL  Bdv  (191  x).  P-  4^* 
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In  North  America  we  have,  beside  tlie  iuLeresting  collection  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Espinosa,  just  referred  to,  a  few  of  the  tales  in 
the  Fax  and  Rabbit  cycle  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache.*  The  i  nddents  m 
■omgwliat  dUferant;  but  tiie  Inddtnt  of  Ribbit  teaching  school,  and 
lliat  of  the  tar  baby*  occur  in  ideiitiGal  form.  Hera  iPe  have  eJeo  a 
venkMi  d  tfaa  race  between  Frog  and  Antelope.*  The  ttory  of  the 
race  betufun  the  Rabbit  and  the  Tortoiee  or  ecme  other  anfanal,  in 
whScfa  the  eloiper  fi*ifimf  wine  by  ptarfng  othen  of  hie  family  akn^  the 
face-trade,  ie  quite  widely  dbuibmed  amoog  other  North  American 
tribea.  Lmnholts  haa  it  from  the  Tarahnmare  (Prof  and  Coyote); 
Cuefamg,  from  tiie.Zaifii  (Goplier  and  the  Runnen  of  ICiakfane).*  I^. 
Geoffe  A.  Dorsey  has  recorded  it  from  the  Caddo  aa  a  race  between 
Coyote  and  Turtle.*  From  the  Cherokee  it  is  known  through  the  coU 
lection  of  James  Mooney,*  who  records  the  venion How  the  Terrapin 
beat  the  Rabbit."  Dr.  George  A.  DoTMy  also  mentlona  It  from  the 
Ankara.*  Dr.  Speck  aloo  mentions  a  version  from  the  Algonquin  of 
the  Western  Great  Lakes,  recorded  by  E.  R.  Young.'  We  Had  it  In 
British  Columbia  among  the  Thompson  Indians.' 

The  tar  hnby  story  shows  a  similar  distribution  Tt  occurs  in  North 
Anieriai,  in  a  form  identical  with  the  Mexican  and  Anicriran  nei^rastory, 
among  the  Biloxi,*  Yuchi,"and  Cherokee  "  McKiihcd  forms,  in  which, 
however,  the  principal  incidents  may  still  be  reco^niized,  are  found  in 
California  among  theVana"  and  Shasta,**  inOregon  among  thcTakelma." 

Turning  to  the  American  negro  tales,  the  analogic  are  obvious. 

>  Frank  Ruraell.  "  Mvtha  ut  tiK  Jkarflk  ApMlMt,"  Jmmui  9f  Ammi€m  Fdk-Utn, 
woL  xi  (1898),  pp.  267-368. 

•  FUny  Ewie  Goddvd. "  JkuUla  ApaclM  Ttattb**  AmtkropolotUal  P«#ir«  tfllu  AmtHcam 
Mmmm  ^2«MM  MMvy.  voL  ^  (tfttlX  9^  S3T* 

*  Vnak  Hssiflton  Gushing.  Z«M  Palk-TaUs  (New  Yorib  I0»l)>  S91. 

*  Traditions  iif  the  Caddo  (Carrt^gtc  Institution.  1905).  p.  104. 

*  James  Mooney,  "Myths  of  ttte  CbookMi"  i9lk  AmuuU  R$port  oS  ^  Buream  of 
Ammttm  Btimohgy,  pp.  271-973. 

•  JViWowt        ilrttiwi  (Cwatib  tHHtloa),  9. 14a* 

•  Algonquin  Indian  Talis,  p  j  v''- 

•  James  Tc-.t.  .Mytliok>gy  of  the  TbMBpmi  btOum,"  MNmMmM  ^  tk§  /«MI#  i^Orlfc 
F9*iM  Exptdilion,  vol.  viii,  p.  395. 

*  J.  Owes  Dooey.  J<mfnal  qf  Amsricam  Pottt-Lart,  voL  vl  (i893)*  p.  4S. 

**  fkuk  &  %ti^,  "Btliirfffr  «(  the  Yedil  IndhUH***  CMi«n4|y  ^  Fmmt^lmi^ 
Amihftlnefnl  MUMfDM  ^  lb  Uwkmnlh  Mwmm  iNi  i  (FMiddjMa,  1909I. 

pp.  I5'-i53- 

"  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee,"  Jolh  Annual  Report  of  tk*  Bmr^au  Ethnology,  pp. 
a70«  450.   Perhaps  al«o  Yuchi  (aee  Frank  G.  Speck,  "Ethnokigy  of  the  Yuchi  Indiaaa.** 

"  Edward  Sapir.  "Yana  Texts."  Uniwmlh  ^  California  Publications  in  Amwttm 
Archtniogy  and  Fthnology,  vol.  ix  (igio),  p.  227.    r oHf  ct-  !  by  Rolan  I  B  Dixon. 

»  Roland  B.  Dbcon.  "Shasta  Myths,"  Journal  0/  American  Folk'Lore,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  34. 
M  Edward  Sapir.  "TakeUaa  Torts,"  AnOiropoU^cal  PiMicalums,  UniwtrtUy  Ptnn- 
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The  tar-baby  ttory  has  been  recorded  from  the  negroes  of  many  parts 
of  America.^  The  North  Ameckan  negro  version  flenerally  ends  with 
the  episode  of  the  escape  of  the  Rabbit,  who  is  thrown  into  the  brier* 
bushes  or  into  the  grass  because  he  pretends  that  this  will  kill  him; 
but  the  characteristic  GDchange  of  places  is  also  icnown,  some  other 
animal  being  enticed  to  creep  into  the  bag  or  trap  in  which  the  Rabbit 
has  been  caught,'  In  the  Bahama  version,  Rabbit  maintains,  as  in 
Pochutia,  that  he  is  to  many  the  Quel's  daughter.  The  answering 
house*  and  the  taldng  of  tie  moon  out  of  the  pond^  are  familiar 
episodes  in  the  American  negro  cyde.  Holding  up  the  rock  has  its 
analog^je  in  Grinny-Granny  Wolf,'  and  the  good  deed  repaid  by  an 
evil  one  in  the  escape  of  Rabbit  from  Wolf.'  The  Rear  tied  to  the 
tree  ^  is  a  parallel  to  the  Chili  and  Venezuela  stories  mentioned  before, 
and  the  swing  across  the  brook  ■  may  oorrespond  to  tiie  swing  in  the 
Pochutla  version. 

It  wili  be  seen,  therefore,  tiiat  our  problem  is  to  determine  the  relation 
of  the  Indian  and  American  Rabbit  tales  to  African  and  European 
foik-lore. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  impuriant  that  wherever  the  Rabbit 
talcs  appear  fully  developed,  European  folk-lore  material  is  also  of 
frequeiii  occarreace.  This  is  cci  Lainly  true  in  South  America,  Mexico, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  where  not  only  tales  of  European  origin  are 
oonmion,  but  wliere  also  riddles,  songs,  and  mu^  are  all  of  European 
origm.  In  negro  folk-lore  the  animal  tale  apparently  preponderates, 
probably  because  the  Unde  Remus  books  have  given  partioolar 
prominence  to  this  dass  of  tales.  The  collections  of  Pifofessor  Fortier 
from  Louisiana,  of  Professor  Charles  L.  Edwards  from  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  of  Chaiks  C.  Jones  from  Geoigia,sh0w  dearly,  however, 
that  a  huie  number  of  European  fairy-tales  are  also  prnent  in  the 
lore  of  the  American  negroes.  The  general  impreamm  ^ven  is, 
therefore,  that  the  Rabbit  cyde  and  other  European  folk-lore  of  a 
certam  type  belong  historically  together. 

i  Set.  for  famM.  Akfe  F«fticr.  "I  nMtm  Me-lWeib'*  Mmoln  ^  A$  AmiH€m 

Folk-Lore  Society,  voL  fi  <t895)>  P-  105 ;  Charles  L.  Edwards.  "  fliihMM  Songs  and  Stories." 
Ibid.,  vol.  iii  fi^Q-l.  p.  73;  Charlts  C.  Tones,  AVfro  Mylks:  (Bfr'ton.  p  7  (coast  of 

Georgia);  Jod  Chandler  Harris,  UiuU  Rsmns,  His  Songs  and  Hayings  (New  York,  xMz), 
pp.  23,  29;  from  Indiaa  tribes  in  idmtiral  form,  see  notes  9-11.  p.  249. 

<  Josl  GbsMller  Butl^  Ifl^  wUh  Und§  Mtamm  (BoMoe.  iM»).  pp.  itf-iM;  OHito 
L.  Edwards,  I.  c,  p.  63. 

•  Bahama  Islands.  Edwards,  I  r.,  p.  143;  see  also  biionf  Ttnion  from  ChUL 
«  Harris,  Nighis  wUk  UntU  Rtnms,  pp.  Z06-ZOS. 

•  Ihid,,  p.  326. 

•  AM.,  pp^  sS4    m-i  Mt  aho  AMaa  mloa  fa  Hdi  CtetdalD.  "FMh-Tlte  of 

Angola,"  Memoirs  of  Uu  American  Folk-Lon  Soekty,  voL  i  (lSp4)«  pi  157- 
T  Harris.  Uncle  Rtmuu  mU  kt$  tfitmdt,  p,  la. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  X03. 
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It  can  be  ahiam  that  many  of  the  tales  current  in  South  America. 
Mexico*  and  in  western  North  America  have  their  prototypes  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  althougli  they  occur  alao  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
A  few  European  parallels  of  American  tales  recorded  hy  Frofessof 
Espinosa,  and  of  those  contained  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal, 
may  be  pointed  out  here. 

Professor  Espinosa's  tale,  "  'L  Adivinador"  (p.  415),  is  almost  • 
Identical  with  S.  Lie.  Francisco  Belmar's  "Juan  Ceniza,"  ^and  belongs 
to  the  cycle  of  the  German  **  Doktor  AttwisMod,"  which  Is  alao  found 
amcmg  the  Amencan  negroes.* 

"Juan  Tigrc,"  from  Tehuantepec,  is  a  version  of  Professor  Espinosa's 
"Juan  sin  Miedo"  (p.  428)  and  "Juan  del  Oso"  (p.  437),  for  which  he 
gives  the  parallels  rerorHed  by  E.  Cosquin  in  Romania,  vol.  v,  pp.  83-87, 
and  vcl.  x,  pp.  561-563.  Quite  similar  to  this  i?  the  Chontal  "Catorze 
Fuerzas"  recorded  by  S  Frandsoo  Belxnar.^  Professor  Leoz  has 
recorded  a  version  from  Chili.'* 

Other  North  American  versions  will  be  discussed  later  on  (p.  254). 

The  Tehuantepec  story  "A  Rascal  '  is  a  version  of  "Maistre  Pierre 
Pathelin.  •  • 

"Los  Muertos,"  from  i'ixhuila,  lias  been  recorded  in  a  very  similar 
form  in  Spain  by  L.  Giner  Arivau,  under  the  title  "La  Procesion  do 
Almas  en  Ptrna."* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tales  from  Pochutla  is  the  one  entitled 
"  Dios."  It  is  clearly  of  European  origin,^  but  the  end  may  be  in  part 
a  description  of  the  Mexican  journey  to  the  lower  wofid,*  in  which 
the  sold  has  to  pass  between  two  mountains  that  strike  each  other^ 
past  a  serpent  guarding  the  trail,  past  the  green  llsaid,  eifl^t  deserts, 
eight  bills,  the  wind  of  the  knives,  and  a  river  idiicfa  has  to  be  crossed 
on  the  backs  of  the  dogs  of  the  dead. 

In  a  Tagalog  tale/  however,  occwv  the  following  passage*  whidi  is 
almost  identical  with  the  Pochutla  veraon. 

*  EmMHo  it  EL  Qoirt  (OUMi.  I900)t  pp.  5S  «t  Mf. 

*  Compare  "  Ein  Vi£  Tombi  Malin."  Alc«e  Fortier,  LodEfteMM-Mt, II6;  CM« 
C  Jonet.  Negro  Myths,  p.  6S;  and  p.  284  of  this  number. 

*  L.    pp.  50  c<  stq.   Compare  the  Portugueae  "  O  homen  da  ^pada  de  vinte  quinuea." 
hk  F.  Adolpfao  Codhob  CphIw  fofultm  PmtMfmt  (UUbon.  x879)>  P-  Si* 

«  "BMwilM  AiMfiim**  wilt      «6i  «f  «f..  ill  AMfat  4$  fo  UtOmMti  4§  CUk, 
WtA.  xdv. 

*  Thomas  Edward  Oliver,  "Some  Analoguea  of  MalMrt  Piem  PHUlMdUii,'*  Jommtd  ^af 
AmeruMH  Foik-Lore,  voL  zxii  (1909).  pp.  395  «t  t*q. 

*  *'Fdb>Lan  dt  PMtM.**  Is  BiWmn  *  Im  PwiMmtt  poptd«n»,  vol.  vili.  p.  119. 
'  ^imptm  **Ttpali4palM**  In  B»  Oot^vtaf  **Gonlci  popstefam  LonsiMb**  JtaiMlf 

vol.  V,  pp.  333-3^,  also  vol.  vii,  p.  571,  and  vol.  ix,  p.  381;  "The  Adventures  of  Juan.'* 
in  Fletcher  Gardner.  "Ta^log  FoUc^Talea ' '  (PhiUppint iafauMte),  Jomnul cfAmmicam Foih- 
Lore,  vol.  xx  (1907),  p.  106. 

*  nirimnlliin  &t  Sriiasiia*  Bktart§  nmtMt  M  tar  tamt  i$  Nima  Espa^  (Mexico, 
sSis)>  ?«L  1, 9.  ate. 
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(The  child  and  Jesus)  journeyed  on;  and  on  one  side  were  budi  pastures 
filled  with  poor  cattle;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  were  pastitre*! 
dry  and  bare,  where  the  cattle  were  very  fat.  The  child  inquired  the 
meaning  ol  the  mystery.  The  Lord  answered  him,  "Hush,  child!  These 
kill  cattle  in  tiie  ilcb  paatufct  are  the  loiib  ol  Winers,  while  thoae  fat  catde 
on  dry  and  tunbunt  ground  are  the  eonls  ol  ainlcat  onea.'* 

After  a  while  they  crossed  a  river,  one  part  of  which  was  ruby-red,  and 
the  other  spotless  white.  "Friend,  what  is  this?"  asked  the  boy.  "Hush, 
child!  the  red  is  the  blond  of  voxir  mother,  whose  life  was  given  for  yourt; 
and  the  white  is  the  miik  which  she  desired  to  give  you,  her  child." 

Th»  auggvats  a  partiaUy  Spaniflh  origin  of  the  journey  to  the 

"Los  carboneroa"  is  an  imperfect  aoooont  of  the  well-known  Oid- 

World  tale  ol  the  robber's  cave,  al^n  common  in  Spanish  folk-lore. 
The  accumulative  story  of  the  "  Zancttdo  "  ia  also  quite  iateteatiiig^. 

Dr.  Lena'  teUa  a  variant  ol  thia  tale,  an  abatract  of  wiiidi  followa. 

The  Frost  was  asked,  "Why  did  you  kill  the  Chitchihuen  (a  parrot) 
"Why  should  I  not  do  io,  for  the  mm  mdta  aw?"—  "Why  do  yon  ault  the 
froat,San?'*-*"Why  should  I  not  do  so,  for  the  cloud  covers  me?"  The 
tale  continues,  "for  the  wind  drives  me,  for  the  adobe  hut  of  the  white  man 

obstriirtp  me,  for  the  rat  makf»s  holes  in  me,  for  the  cat  eats  me.  for  the  dog 
woriiib  nic,  tor  the  ssiick  beats  nie,  for  the  fire  burns  me,  for  the  water  ex- 
tingui&he&  me,  for  the  cattle  drinks  me,  for  the  knite  kills  me,  for  the  smith 
makes  me,  lor  tiit  Lord  makes  me." 

In  "La  averiguaci6n  de  la  tenca,"  recorded  by  Lenz,'  the  thrush 
steals  a  grain  of  wheat  from  an  old  woman,  who  wishes  that  the  frost 
shall  break  his  leg;  and  the  order  is,  frost,  sun,  cloud,  wind,  wall, 
mouse,  cat,  dop,  stick,  firr,  wnter,  ox,  man,  God. 

The  same  eU  nu  nts  are  coinljiiu  d  in  a  different  order  in  a  versioa 
published  by  Dr.  Robert  Lehmann-Nitsche.* 

There  were  a  dog  and  a  rat.  The  nt  was  asked,  "Why  do  yoa  gnaw 
through  the  house  of  the  Christian  (i»  «  .  through  the  adobe  house)?"  — • 
"Because  the  cat  kills  me."  The  tale  continues  with  stick,  fire,  water,  03C, 
knife.  Then  follows,  "  Beraij«.e  the  stone  whets  me,  because  the  sun  heats 
me,  because  the  cloud  covers  me,  because  the  wind  drives  me,  b^ause  the 
rain  falls,  because  God  ordains  it." 

The  European  origin  of  thia  particular  version  la  proved  by  tlie 
Fbrtugueae  atory  "A  lonniga  e  a  neve."  ^  Here  the  aeqiienoe  ia  ant, 

i  ArmhamMn  Minkm  (Vslpitalso^  1106),  44. 

«  In  W.  Victor.  Pkonelischt  Studien,  vol.  vi  (1893).  pp.  39$  «f  Mff.,  rcpriiited  ia 
tiidios  AraucaiuM."  vi.  A nalrs  dt  U  UmimniM  4t  CkUt^  rcL  adv,  p.  too,  whsw  the 
Araucanian  original  is  also  given. 

•  "EuroiAis^  Mlichca  oater  dm  arawnthilirNa  Aisainaera.'*  tmkntmtmtKm^ 
AmmtkmtUm  Kamwm*  XIV  (atattfMt*  I9a4)>  P*  M 

«  F.  Adolpho  COittu),  CotOos  poptUarts  (Lisbon.  l87p)»  ppw  f^.  Sas  slss  *' A  JUmsa* 
Mkm  do  MaoMOk'*  Ibtd^  and  ^ntmat,  p, 
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wDomt  wall,  vaavm,  cat,  dog,  fltkk,  fo»  nater,  ax,  butdier, 
death*  The  fcfereooe  to  God  is  mWng.  A  nmitar  order  oocurs  in 
the  Panchatantfa.'^  It Meun.  doiid.  wind,  mountain.  mfwinPi  Further 
paralleb  have  been  dtaoHaed  by  E.  Owiuin  and  W.  W.  Neiv^> 

For  a  dear  undewtanding  ol  the  ori|(in  of  theae  European  talee,  it 
aeeme  of  interat  to  oonadcr  tlie  folk-lore  of  other  parte  of  the  worid 
that  have  ooine  under  etrong  Spanish  influence.  I  have  mminwl 
£raBi  thia  point  of  view  some  foUc-iore  of  the  Philippine  lalande;  and 
it  aeeme  to  my  mind  most  important  that  many  of  the  elements  which 
are  ao  diaractenstic  of  the  loUc-lore  of  Central  and  South  America 
occur  there  also  in  the  same  form.  Inddentaliy  one  Philippine  tale 
which  has  its  parallel  in  Pochutla  has  been  mentionad  (p.  251).  The 
tar-baby  story  has  been  collected  among  the  Visayan,  who  have  also 
the  tale  of  the  race  between  Snail  and  Deer,'  and  the  story  of  the  ex- 
change of  a  p<:'rson  imprisoned  in  a  cage  who  tells  his  dupe  that  he  is 
to  marry  the  king's  daughter  and  does  not  want  Uj  do  so.*  We  ha\  e 
also  the  story  ot  the  e,sca;)e  of  the  turtle  from  tlie  monkey,  ro!  Ire  ted 
among  the  Tagalog  and  \'isayans,  the  turtle  asking  to  be  thrown  into 
the  water  and  not  to  be  burned  or  gruuad  lo  piec  es.^ 

I  think  these  data  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  theory  that  t\iQSt 
common  elements  of  Philippine  and  Aniurican  folk-lore  must  have  been 
derived  from  tiie  same  sources,  probably  Spanish.* 

In  an  interesting  examination  of  the  American  negro  tales,  Professor 
A.  Gerber  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  tales  are  essentially  of 
African  origin.'  I  believe  hie  point  ie  well  taken,  and  there  ie  not  the 
atighteat  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the  inddaiti  of  the  Ametieas 
n^o  take  occur  alao  in  many  parta  of  Africa*  Mavertheieae  an  ck* 
amination  of  the  wlioie  group  of  American  talee  ehoiva  a  peculiar  dif- 
icwnoe  in  iQ^e,  wlicfli  compared  to  llie  genuine  Central  African 
take,  tliat  doee  not  eeem  to  me  wholly  e»plaiiied  by  the  different  mode 
of  life  of  the  American  neyoea.  The  African  efemente  in  the  Anwrican 
negro  itptift  aecni  to  btiipng  almott  entirriy  to  the  atoriee* 

When  oouidering  the  origin  of  the  animal  take  in  America,  we  mnet 

,  "Xhe  Passover  Song  of  the  Kid."  Journal  of  Amerkan  Folk-Lore,  vol.  TrvUi  (1905). 
pp.  44-45.  It  seems  to  me  quitr  possible  that  the  readiness  with  which  thr  Ztifli  Indians 
adopted  Cuabing's  accumulauve  tale,  i«  due  to  tlte  pretieuce  of  this  or  a  simuar  tale  amoog 
tfeCH.  Sit  OWhiBg,  AriH  Mk'TtttB,  pb  4tt* 

•  W.  H.  Miilfaigtaa  wid  Bwtni  Lw  Maiield.  "Vkeym  FoOB-Tlte**  /mmmI  ^ 

American  Folk-Lnrr  vol  xr  (1007),  pp.  311,  315. 

•  W  H  .MillKiKton  and  Burton  L.  Maxfield.  "Pufongand  Tab'nc-Laui,"  Ibid   p  to8. 

•  Clara  Kern  Baylias,  "Philippine  Folk- Tales,"  Ibid.,  vol.  xxi  {.igoi),  p.  47;  Milimgton 
Md  MmM  "Vkmrw  Folk-Ttolii."  IhU.,  w6L  n  (1907).  p. 

•  It  li  not flkdr  tfnit  tteSpaatali  trade  between  Itadoo and  Ite  FUBppfaMt  buMglit 
about  any  considerable  importation  of  Mexican  elements. 

'  "Uncle  Remu<^  traced  to  tbe  Old  World."  Journal  </  Amaricam  FoUhLor4,  vol.  vi 
11893)*  PP>  245  ^  m- 
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bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  negro  tribes  that  have  oontributed  to 
our  alave  population  had  for  about  four  hundred  yean  been  under 
Portuguese  influence.  How  deeply  Portuguese  dements  have  entered 
into  the  folk-tales  of  the  coast  tribes  of  Africa  may  be  seen,  for  instance, 
from  the  collection  published  by  Heli  Chatelain.^  This  late  influence 
does  not  seem,  however,  sufficient  to  explain  the  fundamental  simi- 
larity of  African,  A'^intic,  and  European  animal  tales.  I  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  Chat  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  African, 
European,  and  Asiatic  fable  (excepting  that  of  the  extreme  north), 
as  compared  to  the  American  fable,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
moralizing  form,  which  is  prominent  in  African  tales,  and  has  come  to 
be  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  tlie  literary  form  of  the  fable. 
Only  in  the  animal  epic  the  purely  anecdotal  tales  survive  in  great 
numbers.  In  aboriginal  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moralizing 
element  is  practically  absent,  and  the  animal  tale  is  essentially  anec- 
dotal or  etiological,  —  a  type  which  is  not  by  any  means  absent  in  Africa, 
but  is  always  accompanied  by  liic  moralizing  fable.  On  account 
of  the  similarity  of  both  contents  and  form,  we  must  assume  an  old 
genetic  relationship  between  the  folk-lore  materials  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Africa.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  the  Sudan,  recent  additions  to  the  older  k>fe  may  have  been 
made,  that  take  their  origin  in  Mediterranean  sourocs,  and  were  carried 
to  South  Africa  after  the  Portuguese  conquest  Thus  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  improbable  that  those  particular  elements  of  the  Rabbit 
tales  which  are  common  to  large  parts  of  South  America  and  of  Central 
America,  readiing  at  least  as  far  north  as  New  Meaooo  and  Arixooa, 
and  differing  in  thcur  compositioo  from  the  Caitra]  African  tales,  ate 
essentially  of  European  origin. 

It  is  also  important  to  trace  the  influence  of  these  elements  upon  the 
folk-lofe  ol  the  North-American  Indians.  It  seems  to  me  that  very 
strong  arguments  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  much  of 
the  peculiar  folk-lore  of  the  Western  plateaus  and  certain  cultural  de* 
ments  in  California  are  due  to  Spanish  sources. 

The  most  convincing  story  is  that  of  "John  the  Bear,'*  which  has 
been  discu'^scc!  before,  and  which  has  a  most  remarkable  distribution 
among  the  I  ndian  tribes  of  the  W^t.  Robert  H.  Lowic  gives  a  version 
collected  among  the  Shoshone  of  Lemlii  Agency,  Idaho,  which  is 
clearly  the  same  as  the  French  and  Spanish  "John  the  Bear."*  £v^ 
the  event  of  his  going  tu  s  Ik  m  1  occurs  here. 

The  story  begins  with  the  killing  of  the  bear  by  the  bov.    In  school  the 
children  make  fun  of  his  long  nose,  and  he  kills  thtrn  vvuh  a  heavy  iron  rod. 
1  "Folk-Tale*  of  Angola,"  Memoirs  of  Ike  American  folk-Lore  Society,  vol.  i  (Boston. 
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Then  he  meets  Earth-Transposer,  Rock-Mover,  Pine-Transplanter.  When 
one  of  these  cooks  the  mea!,  Iron-Head -^^an  takes  the  food.  The  Bear's 
ton  cuts  off  the  head  oi  this  monster,  and  the  head  jumps  into  a  hole.  The 
aaen  arc  let  damn  one  after  another  by  meant  of  a  rope  which  hat  a  bell 
attached  to  it,  but  all  aie  loared,  and  signal,  by  ringing  the  beU,  to  be 
pulled  up  again,  except  the  Bear's  son,  who  down  below  kills  three  men 
and  takes  their  wives,  whom  his  companions  pull  up.  The  companions 
run  away  with  the  wives,  and  Bear's  son  pursues  them  on  an  eagle's  back, 
feeding  tbe  bird  witfi  three  ebeep  and  hb  own  fleeb,  without,  however, 
readung  them. 

An  Aaeiniboiiie  story,  "The  Underground  Journey/'  belong^s  hm.^ 

A  woman  abducted  by  a  bear  gives  birth  to  a  boy.  The  den  is  closed  by 
a  heavy  itone^  wfaidi  the  boy,  Plenty-of-Hair,'  removea.  Mother  and  eon 
eacape  to  the  camp  of  the  Indiaaa.  The  boy  qnarrds  with  other  boys,  and 
hjUa  levcral  of  them.   He  seta  out  to  travel,  and  makes  friende  with  Wood> 

Twi?<ter  and  Timber-Hauler.  They  live  together,  and  one  of  the  three 
stays  at  home,  while  the  others  go  hunting.  When  Wood -Twister  and 
Timber-Hauler  stay  at  home,  they  are  killed  by  an  ogre,  but  revived  by 
Plenty-of-Hair,  who  on  the  third  day  Idlla  the  ogre.  The  three  men  con* 
timm  their  travels.  A  chief  offers  his  three  daughters  to  any  one  who 
W0i  rescue  them  from  an  underground  place  where  they  are  held  captive. 
Plenty-of-Hair  descends  in  a  box  lowered  by  his  friends,  kills  animal  and 
cannibal  guardians  of  the  c^irls,  and  receives  tokens  from  them.  They  are 
hoisted  up  by  his  companions;  but  when  he  himselt  is  to  be  raised,  tiiey 
cut  the  rope.  He  is  rescued  on  an  eagle's  back,  feeds  the  bird  with  moose 
•ad  with  Ilia  own  Hesh,  and  arrives  when  his  foor  friends  are  about  to 
marry  the  girls.  He  proves  his  identity  by  the  tokens. 

Dr.  Lofwie  also  raoorda  two  other  fragmentary  veiMOOS  from  the 
AaMboine  (pp.  149,  191),  and  mantiona  a  European  analogue.* 

Quite  dear  ii  alao  the  relationahip  between  fhe  Snanas  ttoriea  of 
the  Tbotnpaoa  Indiana  and  Shuswap  and  the  tale  in  question.  The 
doseet  parallel  ia  the  veraion  obtained  by  Mr.  Janes  Teit  (torn  the 
lower  part  oC  the  canyon  of  Fraaer  River  in  Biitiah  Columbia.* 

Griily-Bcar  takes  a  pregnant  woman  to  his  house,  the  doers  of  wMch 
open  only  at  the  command  of  the  Bear.  The  woman  bearsa  boy,  wh  o  learns 
the  secret  of  op)cning  the  doors,  and  escapes  with  his  mother.    He  finds 

his  father  an  old  man,  and  goes  with  him  to  look  for  work.  He  is  told  to 
clear  a  held,  which  he  does  with  an  immense  axe  made  for  the  purpose. 
Then  he  sets  out  alone,  and  meets  several  men  who  are  half-bears,  and  who 
join  him.  They  are  employed  together,  and  one  of  them  stays  at  home  to 
cook  tw  the  others.  An  old  gray-bciurded  man  beats  the  cook  until  at  last 
the  boy  Umsdf  asariy  kiUs  the  man.  They  follow  Ids  tracks,  and  find  la 

>  noNftH.Lsiihu**1lMAsdnihnliiih''itsilw#a^ 

ef  Naiural  History,  vail,  fv  (1909).  pp.  147  et  seq.,  246. 

•  Not«  the  identity  of  this  name  and  of  Little-Hairy-Body  in  Tehuantep>ec. 

•  J.  G.  von  Hahn.  Griethistk*  mud  aibantsi$ck$  M&rcktn  (Leipzig,  1864).  voL  ii,  p.  49. 

•  "MTtboiocjr  el  theThonpsan  Indltt^**  AtHMosr  ^  m  /«m#  ifertft  PM</k 
BM§Mom  (Lcftfsa*  i^tt),  voL  tU,  pp.  ess  4I  mi. 
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his  house  three  boxes,  —  one  Biled  with  gold,  one  with  dlvcr,  OM  with 
bank-notes,  which  he  distributes  among  his  friends. 

The  Snanaz  story  of  the  Shuswap  is  a  curious  combination  of 
the  snaring  of  the  wind  (the  parallel  of  the  snarinc;;  of  the  sun  of  the 
Plains)  and  of  the  end  of  the  ston-  of  "  John  the  Bear."  ITere^  the 
story  opens  with  the  snaring  of  ilie  wind  at  id  proofs  oi  the  msgiral 
powers  of  Snanaz.    Then  follows  the  European  tale. 

The  youngest  of  four  brothers  is  iiply  and  stupid.  When  the  people  are  in 
trouble,  he  snar^  the  wind,  catches  swans  by  means  of  mi^^,  and  obtains  fish 
after  alt  others  have  failed.  A  thief  eteals  his  lather's  potatoes.  The  eUer 
bfotlkeni  watch,  but  fall  asleep.  The  youngest  one  leans  against  a  looee  pole, 

so  that  when  he  falls  asleep,  the  pole  topples  over.  He  detects  tlie  winged 
black  thief,  whom  he  hits  with  a  bullet.  The  thief  escapes  into  a  deep  chasm, 
into  which  Snanaz  is  lowered  by  his  brothers.  He  tuc:^'  at  the  rope,  i?  pulled 
up,  and  tells  them  that  the  hole  is  very  dangerous,  in  a  lodge  down  below 
he  finds  the  thief,  who  directs  him  to  the  chief,  who  has  two  nieces.  In 
return  for  services  to  tlie  dilef  he  receives  the  two  girls  and  a  box.  When 
he  arrives  at  the  hole,  he  puts  the  girls  into  the  box,  and  they  are  hauled  up. 
Finally  he  himself  climbs  into  the  box,  is  hauled  up,  but  his  brothers  cut  the 
rope  and  take  the  girls  to  be  their  wives.  The  chief  below  pivps  Snanaz 
a  drawing  on  birch-bark,  which  is  transformed  into  a  horse,  on  which  he 
rides  out  of  the  hole  along  a  knife-edge.  Then  the  chief  makes  him  ride 
through  e  amaU  ring  with  a  needle  in  the  centre.  Finally  he  shows  thcae 
ttatM,  and  is  reoogniaed  by  the  giils  as  their  husband. 

Related  to  tfaia  cyde  ia  alao  the  Shuswap  story  of  the  gambler*s 
■OA  and  Redcap.* 

Redcap  gamblest  and  wins  aH  of  liis  opponent's  property.  Finally  Redcap 

loses  his  freedom,  but  disappears  underground  widi  all  his  gains.  The  boy 
searches  for  him,  and  is  directed  by  various  persons  until  he  reaches  Old-Man 

Eagle,  who  carries  him  up.  In  order  to  keep  up  EaRle'«=  strength,  he  feeds  him 
from  four  dccr-hoofs.  Finally  he  reaches  the  chief's  house,  in  the  middle  of  a 
iatge  lake.  He  takes  the  garters  ol  the  bathing  daughters  oi  the  chieli,  and  is 
then  subjected  to  tests  by  the  old  chief. 

A  little  closer  is  the  relation  of  the  story  of  Alamer*  to  the  cycle  - 
of  "John  the  Bear." 

A  father  orders  his  stupid  son  to  be  killed;  but  the  father's  servants  take  pity 
on  him,  and  bring  him  a  wolfs  heart  instead  of  that  of  the  bey.  The  boy  frees 
a  girl  (Andromeda  type).  He  visiu  another  chief,  irinse  nie^  are  stdn  by  a 
red-haired  chief  beyond  a  lake.  The  boy  goes  there,  speaks  to  the  girls  secretly, 
and  takes  them  away  in  a  self-moving  canoe.  He  meets  other  people  in  a  canoe. 
The  giris  become  suspii  i'  ur  ,  and  give  the  bov  tokens.  The  people  throw  magic 
sleep  on  the  boy,  take  away  the  girls,  and  claim  them  from  their  uncle.  Owing  to 
magjc  fnflnenop,  the  boy  fbifets  his  supcmatunl  hdper  (instead  of  the  true 
bride,  ss  in  most  tsles),  wlio  in  the  end  appears  to  him  and  takes  1dm  across  tht 
lake,  swimming.  The  chief  has  put  off  the  daimants,  and  the  boy  marries  the 
girls. 

I  Tcit.  "The  Stummp:*  PmMmMom  tf  tim  Jtsmf  North  fmtiM  S*^*diUcm,  vol.  M, 

pp.  704  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  737.  •  Ibid.,  p.  739. 
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Another  version  of  this  story,  evidently  derived  from  the  Shuswap 
and  Thompson  vcrsioiis*  is  found  amoiig  the  Chilcotin  Indians  o( 
British  Columbia.' 

Here  the  women  are  not  found  underground,  but  were  the  boy'*?  wives  before 
H.-  descent.  The  thief  is  the  ghost  of  the  boy's  brother.  Underground  the 
buy  reaches  a  village,  and  suspects  that  a  chicken  had  stolen  the  property,  but 
ii  ttaable  to  prove  it.  He  stays  away  •olooffttliathkirivw  are  t»  be  tnarriad 
j^Sfein;  but  their  claimants  are  to  prove  their  ability  by  riding  against  a  spear 
which  i>  plarcfi  in  a  slanting  position  in  the  ground.  The  hoy  accon^dishes  tins 
feat  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  bhuswap  version  mentioned  before. 

Among  the  North  Thompson  Shuswap,  *  Snanaz  is  identified  with 
the  hero  of  the  seven-heads  story,  which  is  widely  spread  over  the 

Plains. 

Among  the  Thompson  Indians*  a  version  is  current  which  also 
begins  with  the  snaring  of  the  wind.  Then  the  boy  dream=»  of  the 
girl  to  whom  Coyote  takes  iiim.  He  feeds  Coyote  on  the  w.iy  so  as 
to  increase  his  speed.  He  escapes  with  the  girl,  but  is  thrown  by  his 
own  mother  into  a  chasm,  from  which  he  is  .rescued  by  Coyote,  who 
pulls  liim  out  by  means  of  his  tail. 
•  Among  liic  Micmac*  we  had  part  ol  the  story. 

Three  brothers  live  alone,  and  one  remains  at  home  and  does  the  cooking. 
A  dwaff  oomes,  asks  for  food,  and  eats  all  that  hss  been  cooked.  Finally  i£b 
cldsstRBiains,fcfiisssfoodtothe  dwarf,  and  wrestles  with  him,  until  tke  dwarf 

runs  away.  The  man  pursues  him,  and  throws  a  sharp  iron  weapon  through 
the  dwarf's  body  when  he  is  in  front  of  a  precipice.  The  dwarf  disappears  in 
the  rock,  and  returns  the  next  day  with  the  iron  in  his  body.  He  asks  to 
be  rdteved  of  it,  and  prcuaises  in  return  beautiful  wives.  He  cures  himself, 
leads  tbe  three  brothefs  to  a  cave  on  top  of  a  high  cliff  arottad  which  small  women 
are  seated.  The  men  choose  three  of  them,  take  them  home,  bttt  iHwn  thcy 
return  from  huntijig  the  women  have  escaped. 

A  remotely  related  tale  is  told  by  the  Pooca,*  the  only  common 
incidents  being  the  adventures  of  a  man  let  down  into  a  chasm  to 
secure  the  body  of  a  hunter  under  the  promise  that  he  is  to  many  the 
chiefs  daughter.  He  is  left  below,  obtains  supernatural  powen,  and 
finally  returns  and  marrios  the  girl. 

A  comparison  of  this  material  witli  the  detailed  discussion  of  the 

tale  of  "John  the  Bear,"  by  Friedrich  Fanzer,^  who  gives  two  hundred 

1  Livingston  Farrand. "  Traditioiu  of  tbe  OUIooUb  IndiaiH,"  FmbUctiom  th*  J*mp 
North  Faci/u.  LxfedUio*,  voL  ii,  p.  42. 

•  Teh,        ShMweg^"  IM.,  v6L1Lp.  753- 

•  Tdt,  "TeiditiaM  ol  the  Tliaaipsoa  Slvcr  IndlMHi,*'  Utmoln  ^  thtAmtrUmf^ 

Jjtn  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  87. 

•  Rev  Silas  Tertius  Rand,  Ltgends  of  the  Micmacs  (1894).  p.  43T. 

•  Jameft  Uwea  Dorsey.  " The  Cegiha  Language,"  ConirtinUums  to  North  American 
MmtHogf,  YoL  vl,  p.  ilz. 

•  FUsdfich  Ptaacr,  SmMm  smt  tH'mMtwkm  Ssjwjswlftfllfc  L  AoMtff  (M-ntA^ 
19S0). 
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and  twenty-one  venkMis  of  the  tale*  tlumt  deariy  that  the  venioan 
reootded  in  America  belong  to  difiemt  typea,  all  of  wliidi  are  knoini 
in  £unq)e.  The  moat  cfaafacteriatic  forma  are  thoee  from  Teliiian- 
tepec,  Nev  Moioo,  one  of  the  Thompion  River  vennone,  the  Shoifaone, 
and  AminibQine  veniona.  All  of  Iheie  contain  dearly  the  fonnula  of 
the  birth  of  the  hero  (Panzer's  introductory  fonnula  A).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Shuawap,  Chilcotin,  and  Micmac  stories  begin  with 
the  thefti  according  to  Panzer'a  introductory  formula  B;  and  both  of 
his  forms — the  theft  which  occurs  in  the  house  (Micmac),  and  the 
theft  in  the  garden  (Shuswap)  —  are  found  h^e.  A  further  com* 
parison  of  the  tales  with  the  material  presented  by  P  inzer  also 
shows  agreement  in  a  great  many  details  with  various  types  of  Euro- 
pean versions.  Thus  the  bells  v^hich  in  Lowie's  versions  are  tied 
to  the  rope  by  means  of  which  the  man  (ie^r* n  ls  into  the  hole  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  a  considerable  number  ot  European  versions.* 
The  t ceding  ul  the  bird  that  takes  away  the  man,  first  with  meat 
which  is  carried  along,  then  with  flesh  from  his  own  body,  is  also 
characteristic  of  quite  a  number  of  versions^  On  account  of  these 
close  analogies  between  the  tales  recorded  among  different  American 
tribes  and  the  distinct  European  vcrsiuns,  we  nuist  conclude  that  the 
talc  lias  been  iiitroduced  a  number  of  times  into  America.  It  secais 
to  me  probable  that  a  more  extended  collection  might  dear  up  the 
lines  of  importation.* 

Aaimilaratudy  mightbemadeonthedittribtttionof  the  ^'Tale  of 
the  Seven  Heada/'  ivfaich  haa  already  been  mentioned  aa  bdonging  to 
thjaHana,  Theenentsal  element  of  the  seven-beadaetoryta  the  tearing* 
out  of  the  tongUM  of  the  eeven  heads  of  the  monster,  which  serve  as 
a  token  fay  tn^fnt  of  wfaidi  the  hero  is  reoomiaed  wtMO  a  pretender 
daima  hia  fafide.* 

>  Friedridi  ftascr,  t  c*  9. 1x7. 

*  AML»  p.  I9i. 

*  I  do  not  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  this  tale  to  many  Indian  tales 
that  contain  only  parts  of  the  tale  here  discussed,  hecai!9<»  th'>  would  necesaarily  lead  to 
a  lenstby  oonrideratton  ot  the  question  of  independent  origin  and  of  dissemination, 
■■floe  It  to  m^t  that  apparently  thsfe  is  Mdi  s  vstt  tiisy  of  tski  <oatilatt  putlM 
<B«nB>ii  pwhoMyof  graMtfetaAmerteft  tbsn  tlMtof  *'JohBths  Bar.**  thst  th* 
presence  seems  to  have  iidBlilsd  ffe*  IrtgodoOloo  of  tfeli  tile.  I  hope  to  I0f«t  to 
tbis  matter  at  a  later  time. 

*  See.  for  in&tance.  Clark  Wissler  and  D.  C.  DuvaU.  "Blackioot  Mythoiogy."  An- 
AropohgUal  Paptn  ^  At  AmmUm  Mwumm  €f  Nghmd  Bklerf,  rtL  H  (1908).  p.  163; 
JooMO  Own  DofMT*  ^  Cflfifco  loofMBf,  p^  to6  (Poaoo);  A.  F.  Chaakbariaia,  Bl^Hk 
Report  mtt^Hmth'Westmn  Tribes  of  Canada  (Report  of  the  62d  meeting  of  the  B.  A.  A.  A.. 
1892).  p.  579  (Kutenay);  see  also  A.  L.  Kroeber.  "Gros  Ventre  Myths."  AnlhropologUal 
Papers  of  th*  American  Museum  of  Natmrai  History,  viA.  i.  p.  57  (Arapaho  and  Saroec); 
Wnaeh  veniona  "La  Ilia  da  ptehenr/'  "La  Mtet  wpt  tMaa,'*  la  E.  Oosquln.  "Omm 
pofHdtbrn  Lomdaa,**  Raaioala,  voL  v,  pp.  336  «l  «ff.;  SpoaUi  vwrfoo  **Hi«ro^  Hoao 
y  Acero,"  in  Sergio  Hern&ndes  de  Soto,  "Cuentos  popularei  reeoSMot  caBatttCOMdan.** 
BikUolan  4a  ta«  itUiHomm  jopmlum  mjMtt,  voL  a^  p.  aji. 
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As  stated  before,  the  possible  souroes  for  the  animal  tales  are  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  African  negro  and  Spanish- Portuguese  tales. 
The  sources  for  the  hero  talcs  mentioned  before  may  be  Spanish  and 
French.  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  certain  French  elements 
have  been  introduced  into  the  whole  region  traversed  in  olden  times 
by  the  French  fur-hunters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  ratlier  re- 
markable that  amonc:  the  Indians  of  the  Western  plateaus  apparently 
certain  t  alcs  of  I  airo])«  an  origin  play  an  important  part  in  their  folk- 
lore, which  du  nui  ai)])ear  as  clearly  among  the  Eastern  tribes.  It  is 
also  \s orthy  of  mention,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Uncle  Remus 
stories  have  not  been  collected  in  New  luigland.  Owing  to  the  dose 
inter-relations  found  in  the  native  1  oik- lore  of  the  Western  plateaus, 
to  which  I  have  referred  repeatedly,  and  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
Spanish  tales.  I  am  very  much  incUned  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
Western  group  of  tales  in  Spsnnh  folk-lm.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
in  this  connsction  that  the  so-called  "Modcans"  (that  is,  Spanish* 
speaking  half-bkxxls)  still  live  as  far  north  as  British  Columbia,  and 
that  the  vocabulary  of  the  Western  plateaus  relating  to  the  horse 
contains  a  oooaiderable  number  of  Spanish  expressions.  The  final 
aohitioa  of  this  problem  would  require  a  careful  coUectioa  of  European 
folk-lore  from  all  parts  of  North  America. 

I  believe  the  problem  is  more  important  than  might  appear  at  fuvt 
glance^  because^  even  outside  of  the  group  of  stories  mentioned  before, 
folkloristic  elements  as  well  as  customs  occur  among  the  Northwcstsm 
Indians,  which  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  foreign  influence,  once 
such  influence  has  been  proved  to  exist.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  musical  hovf  among  the  Indians  of  California  and 
Mexico.  In  the  folk-lore  of  the  area  in  question  I  consider  as  partic- 
ularly suspicious  the  incident  of  the  creation  of  tour  tws  from  arrows 
or  hairs,  which  the  person  pursued  by  a  monster  or  by  animals  climbs. 
The  animal  cuts  down  the  trees  one  after  another;  and  the  person 
pursued  is  finally  rescued  by  his  dogs,  whom  he  calls,  and  who  hear 
him,  although  they  are  far  away.  This  incident  Wongs  to  the  folk- 
lore of  Europe,  of  the  American  negroes,  and  o[  Africa.^  I  might 
pcrliaps  also  mention  the  incident  of  the  attack  by  wolves  upon  a 
person  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a  tree.  The  animals  try  to  get  him 
by  climbing  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  but  the  tower  of  animals 

>  Hierro.  Plomo  y  Aco'o.  in  Sergio  Hem&ndez  de  Soto,  "Cueatos  populares  recogidos 
«B  Bahiausiidi>»**  flWfolffo  it  fa»  fMMekmm  popmttrtt  ttgwIMut  «oL  i;  p.  "Los 

tret  perro*,"  /Mi>»  t^S;  Jod  Clifti»ila'  Harrlt,  UncU  Remus  and  his  Friends,  pp.  86-47» 
98  Clhc  fugitive  transforms  arrows  Into  trees  and  call^  his  dogH,  Minny-Miniiy  Morack! 
Folia  malinsitai);  Dr.  Leonard  Schultze,  ^4^$  Nanutiand  und  Kaiahari  (Jena,  igoy).  p.  398; 
James  Tdt.  "TradlUons  <^  the  Thompson  River  Indians."  Memoirs  of  ihe  American 
Fdk^Ltn  SoOtty,  w6L  ^  (1I9S),  MI  Jwms  Tdt.  "The  ShoMMv,**  PMUmomt  ffUm 
Jesup  North  Pacific  ExptMhm,  voL  11.  «3«}  jMuet  Tdt.  "Mythology  of  the  Tbompeoa 
ImHtam,"  Jbid»  v«L       pb  §$3. 
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finally  breaks  down.  The  similarity  in  Hernil  in  i  Uese  and  other  tradi- 
tions is  not  sufficient  to  establish  delmiiely  an  liistorical  relation,  but 
is  s(}  close,  that  it  warrants  further  investigation.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  remarking  that  a  few  of  the  elements  here  discussed  occur 
among  the  Nootka  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island,  who  have  been  for 
a  iiiOft  time  in.  contact  with  the  Spaniards;  but  the  available  evi- 
dence is  rather  unoertaiii.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  incident  of  the 
water  animal  that  is  to  be  IdUed,  and  requests  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water;^  and  an  inddent  very  much  like  the  bee  incident  discussed 
before  (p.  249).* 

Obviously  the  material  does  not  yet  justify  final  treatment,  but  the 
problem  seems  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  collection  of 
folk-tales  of  European  origm  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  oon^ 
tinent,  as  well  as  among  the  Mgroes,  with  a  view  of  separating,  ao- 
oording  to  the  grouping  of  tales,  the  French,  Spanish-Americsii,  and 
African  tales  that  have  been  imported.  Equally  necessary  is  a  col- 
lection of  animal  tales  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  control  material 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  seems  very  likely  that  the  influence 
exerted  by  this  foreign  material  upon  Western  mythologies  and  customs 
has  been  quite  far-reaching,  and  must  be  considered  much  more  care* 
iully  than  we  have  done  heretofore. 

Columbia  UNivaMRT» 
iimw  YoKiC 

KoTt. — After  the  above  was  in  type,  Dr,  K.  T.  Preuae'  Important 

publication  on  the  Cora,  "  Die  Nayarii-Expedition  "  (Leipzig,  1912),  was 
received,  which  contains  quite  a  number  of  elements  of  the  tales  here  dis- 
cussed  (pp.  307-2x0,  289-298).  The  tales  are  partly  in  the  form  of  the 
Coyote  and  OpoMum  cyde  at  told  in  the  Valley  of  Menoo;  in  part  they 
appesr  as  the  Rabbit  cycle.  The  following  analogies  may  be  pointed  out. 
Opossum  has  stolen  fruits  from  a  field,  and  is  tied  to  a  tree.  He  tells  Coyote 
that  this  is  because  he  i*?  to  marry  a  girl.  Coyote  is  tied  up  in  his  place, 
and  is  burnt  by  the  owner  of  the  field.  —  Rabbit  pretends  to  boil  food,  and 
asks  Coyote  to  take  has  place;  when  he  opens  the  pot,  wasps  come  out  and 
sting  him.  —  The  rsoe  between  Wolf  and  Locust.  —  Opossum  and  the  Wax 
Baby.  —  Opossum  supports  the  sky.  —  Opossum  throws  zapotes  and  tunas 
at  Coyote.  — The  stories  of  "  Opossum  and  the  Bees,"  and  the  "  Burning 
of  Coyote  in  the  Reeds,"  are  combined  here  into  one.  Opossum  pretends 
that  the  beehive  is  a  bell  which  Coyote  is  to  ring  when  he  hears  the  sky- 
rockets. —  The  incident  of  the  cheese  in  the  water  is  also  found.  —•The 
long  story,  "  How  Rabbit  pays  his  Debts,"  is  also  told  by  Preuss.  —  *'  The 
Answering:  Cave,"  and  "  Rabbit's  Escape  from  the  Alligator,"  are  also 
told  by  Preuss.  —  The  final  incident,  how  Rabbit  discovered  that  the  Alli- 
gator was  not  dead,  occurs  in  South  American  and  negro  veraiotts. 

*  Boas.  Hagen.  p.  109. 
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TRANSCRIBED  BY  BLRANOR  HAQUB 

These  songs  were  gathered  during  the  course  of  a  winter  spent  in 
Mexico.  N08.  I,  4,  9,  and  10  are  all  in  the  familiar  danza-forin, 
eometimai  called  the  "Habanera,"  as  it  originated  in  Havana.  This 
ffiythin  ia  popular  in  Old  Spain,  but  mcwe  ao  in  the  dillerant  parts  of 
Spaniflh  America.  Aa  a  nila»  it  oonaati  of  two  lectiona,  although  in 
Na  10  theie  are  thraa  lubdiviaona^  I  am  told  that  this  toog  it  sung 
in  Cuba  aa  wdl  aa  Menco,  and  the  worda  would  suggest  this. 

The  other  aonga  need  no  comment,  casoqit  No.  3,  the  "Jacabe 
Msctecat*'  which  waa  played  forme  on  the  harmonica  by  a  big  half- 
breed  Indian.  The  Jarsbe  ia  a  danoe-aoog  of  the  aoutfaem  part  of 
the  Spaniah  peninsulai  and  there  is  a  strong  Moorish  eleinent  in 
those  that  I  have  heard  that  come  from  Spain.  The  Indians  of  South- 
western Mexico  continue  to  use  the  old  Spaniah  names,  "Jarabe," 
''Petenera,"  and  so  forth.'for  their  danoMonga,  wliether  the  tunes 
really  resemble  the  odginala  or  not. 


I.  rUGUMTAU 
(Fram  PncMs.  Sons  by  Mn.  G.  H.) 
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que  70    to      qal  -  Que  por   K      in«  •  era, 


llt^i"  I"'  I'liTTI  ilTi  I  ihll 


to-oo    de  amor; 


■1  * 


2.  Pr^;tliitale8  i  Us  flores,  si  mis  amores  les  cuento  yo» 
Cuando  la  callada  noche  dcrra  tu  broche,  suspirQ  yo, 
FngAntales  &  las  aves,  si  td  no  •alwt  lo  que  ei  amor, 

Pregiintale  k  todo  et  prado,  d  no  lie  lochado  00a  mi  dolor. 

Ti'i  him  romprcndes,  que  yo  te  quieroi 

^ue  por  tf  niuero,  solo  por  U; 

Porque  te  quiero,  bien  de  mi  vida, 

Solo  en  d  mundo,  tolo  en  el  mundo^  te  quivD  k  tL 

a.    UK  ADfOS.  CAMCION 


(From  Oaxaca.  Song  by  PediO  DIaa) 
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3.   J4RABB  WXnCA 


^        1  Minor 


£jfi|rar. 


nrg-fir  f  'iJj^ 


J  jij  J  ^ir^^ 


J  JIJ  J  Jif  nrir  rrirr^if' 
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4.     LAS  TRISTAS  HORAS 

(From  Paebk.  Shbs  by  Mn.  C.  H.) 
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A  iraes-  tro  oielo    a  -  zul. 


I       «n-tM  •  lib 

a.  bin  4  vivtirte 

Lm  briMM  que  ban  bcndo 

Mi  frente  pensativa, 
Conlindotc  mi  afAn. 
En  tanto  que  recuerda 
Mi  pecho  enamurado 
Lm  didias  que  pasaron 

Y  nniica  volvefiii. 

Y  OModo  «1  CMT  la  tilde, 

Las  palidas  neblinas 
Adornnn      los  cieloft 
El  uinmo  lulgor. 
Jugar&n  con  tus  rizos 
Lw  Mint  vMpcfUiw 
Fingitodote  mis  betot 
Coatindote  mi  amor. 

5.    LA  INDIA 


1.  F»-ta»-fll- «i  «•  la  b-dl«  fto.aa 
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(Ptom  OMOkca.  Sons  ^  Piedtao  DIm) 

3.  i  Alma  mia!  de  mis  oomies, 
Cuando  el  indio  los  vendi6^ 

No  tuvo  la  culpa  el  indio, 
Sino  quien  ae  las  coinprd.  Taringa,  etc 
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3.'  Una  indita  Chinalcepa 
EMaba  oortando  florae 
Y  d  Indsto  Qnatro  Onjaa 
Gomido  de  ana  amona.  Taiingi,  etc 

6u  nooiLon 
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8.    LAS  MANANITAS' 

(From  OoxSKau    Sung  bv  M.  Salinas) 
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2.  Pero  el  juez  que  la  miraba, 

Y  en  8U9  ojos  5w>  rerreaba, 
Sin  poderlo  remediar  {bis) 
Le  deda  &  la  mulate 
No  tc  perdono  la  prna. 
Ni  por  amor  ni  caridad  {bis). 
Poitiue  81  que  &  robar  corazonea 
Se  dedican  tut  ojo«  gachones, 
Ellos  son  los  que  &  tl  te  delatan         1  ^i^* 
Con  eUos  me  matas,  eso  es  la  verdad.  i  ^ 
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THE  PLAY-PARTV 

BY  HARKIBT  L.  WEDGWOOD 

Qom  recently  I  upon  my  meatioiiiiig  to  a  folk^eoiig  cnthiuiait  tome 
of  the  old  pUy-perty  soogB  I  had  heaid  at  various  timee,  my  attentioo 
was  called  to  M».  L.  D.  Amas*s  artide  on  "The  Missouri  Play-Party,*' 
published  in  the  July-September  (191 1)  number  of  this  Journal.  I 
was  interested  to  find  that  I  knew  most  of  the  songs  quoted  in  that 
article,  and  some  that  were  not  mentioned.  In  some  cases  the  wording: 
of  songs  as  given  by  Mrs.  Ames  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  wording 
I  remember;  in  other  cases  it  difters.  In  the  "Happy  Miller  Boy" 
Mrs.  Ames  gives  the  last  two  Unes  as  follows: 

"  Gents  step  forward 
And  ladies  step  back." 

I  have  heard  it  sung  so,  also 

•*  Ladies  step  forward 
And  gents  step  back;  *' 

but  it  was  mofe  often  sung 

"The  wheel  goes  'round 
And  cries  out  'grab.'  " 

These  lines  agree  with  the  last  lines  of  the  play-song  "The  Jolly  Old 
Miller"  as  it  was  sung  some  years  ago  in  Maine,  but  the  rest  of  the 
"Maine  song  differs  altogether  in  its  wording  from  the  son^  as  I  used 
to  liear  it.  The  "Jolly  Miller"  of  Maine,  moreover,  puts  his  hand 
into  a  "bag,'"  while  the  Middle  Western  "Miller  Boy"  puts  his  hnnd 
into  a  "sack"  (even  ihougli  it  does  not  rli\ me),  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  the  Middle-Westerner  uses  "sacks,  "  and  not  "bags.  " 

While  the  play-party  songs  i  have  heard  came,  I  believe,  directly 
from  Missouri,  it  was  not  in  Missouri  1  heard  them,  but  in  southwestern 
Nebraska  and  southern  Iowa. 

When  southwestern  Nebraska  w  as  opened  to  homesteaders,  about 
twenty -seven  years  ago,  settlers  came  in,  in  considerable  numbers,  from 
the  States  a  little  farther  east,  —  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana^  —  and  in  less  numbers  from  tlie  other  States  and  from 
Gennany,  Sweden,  and  Gnat  Britain.  The  Swedes  and  Germans  kept 
pretty  wdl  to  themselves;  but  the  others  soon  got  acquainted,  made 
visits,  and  began  to  plan  amusements.  There  was  very  little  possible 
in  the  way  of  amusement.  Card-playing  was  regarded  by  many  as 
tiie  invention  of  die  Devil*  fi«H  ^wt^wtt  tHft^H  tk^  iffliPf  rfffldTmnatirtMii 
Dandng,  moreover,  was  hardly  practicable  in  a  community  in  which 
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most  of  the  houses  boasted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  of  nothing  but 
dirt  floofs,  and  where  the  violin  was  scarce,  and  the  parlor^oigan  ev&i 
more  scarce.  The  play-party,  though  really  a  dance,  was  not  so 
regarded  by  those  who  condemned  dancing,  and  it  had  the  advantage 
of  being  thoroughly  practicable.  A  play-party  plav  could  be  danced 
in  the  yard,  on  any  kind  of  i^rT'oiind,  by  lantern-light  or  moonlight,  and 
the  music  was  furnished  by  the  players  themselves.  Wherefore,  for 
the  tir>t  summer  or  two,  the  play-party  flourished,  until  it  was  super- 
seiied  by  the  dance;  and  it  was  praciically  the  only  amusement  for 
summer  evenings,  as  the  "literary"  d.  e.,  literary  society)  was  for 
winter  evenings;  and,  like  the  literar>  bociety,  it  was  attended  by  the 
family  en  masse.  In  both  and  all  cases  the  younger  ones  among  us 
went  to  sleep  before  the  evening  was  far  spent,  and  missed  whai  was 
going  on  (neither  play -party  nor  literary  society  broke  up  till  after 
midnight),  wherefore  I  cannot  remember  our  play-party  songs  entire, 
nor  how  some  of  them  were  played.   I  give,  however,  auch  as  I  now 

s 

I.  m  Mnxn  mmt 

lif>*jjj-jlj.^jirrlf'^>'K^J'''lJ  -II 

Oh,  happy  is  the  miller  boy 
That  Uvn  by  himself, 
Tundof  'round  the  wheel 
It  gaining  all  his  wealth; 

One  hand  in  the  hopper 
And  the  other  in  the  sack. 
The  wheel  goes  'round, 
And  cries  out '  grab.'  '* 

Men  and  girls  formed  in  couples  and  nuirt  lu  d  about  in  a  circle,  the 
girls  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  One  man,  vvithouL  a  partner,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  endeavored  to  secure  a  partner  at  the 
word  "grab,"  when  the  couples  exchanged  partners  by  the  girls  taking 
a  step  fofwaid,  liie  men  a  step  backward,  or  vice  vmA*  The  man  left 
without  a  partner  took  hit  place  in  tiie  centre,  and  the  wheel  began 
again  to  turn. 
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a.  8KIF  TO  MTum 

•  •       •       •  > 
Skip  to  my  Loo, 

•  •      •  • 
Skip  to  my  Lou* 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
sup  to  my  Loo,  my  dmrUog. 

Gone  agaio, 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Goae  acaia* 

Skip  to  my  Loo, 

Gone  again. 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

Stole  my  pardner, 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Stole  my  pai  dncr, 

Skip  to  my  Lo% 
Stole  my  pardner. 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  daritag. 

ril  get  anotiier 

Prettier' n  you, 
I'll  get  another 

Prettier' n  you, 
I'll  get  another 

ftettier*!!  you. 
Skip  to  my  Ixm,  my  darlinff. 

Pretty  a«  a  rad-bird,* 

Plrettier  too, 
Pretty  as  a  red«bifd, 

Prettier  too, 
Pretty  as  a  red-bird, 

Prettier  too. 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darilng. 

Gone  again,  etc. 

The  "Skip  to  my  Lou"  was  pronounced  very  much  as  if  it  were 
spelled  "Skip  tum'loo/*  the  "skip"  beinp  very  short  and  staccato,  the 
"to  my  Lou"  slurred  into  one  word  with  the  accent  on  the  *'liOU." 

>  Or  btne^itel. 
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Couples  formed  in  a  circle  as  for  the  "Miller  Boy;"  but  the  figures 
consisted  of  a  march,  balancing,  and  a  "grand  right  and  left,"  the 
march  begimiiag  with  different  partners  every  stanza  or  two. 

$.    WB'IB  MAlCBmO  DOWN  TO  OLD  QUBBBC 


We  m  mweMng  down  to  Old  Quebtc, 
While  the  drums  are  loudly  beatings 


We're  maiching  down  to  Old  Quebec, 
While  the  drams  are  loudly  beating. 

4.     UP  AND  DOWf^  THE  CENTRE  WE  GO 


^^^^^ 


Up  afld  down  ^e  centre  we  go, 
Up  and  down  the  centre  we  go. 
Up  and  down  the  centre  we  go. 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Mow's  the  time  to  cbaee  the  sqiitrrel, 
Now's  the  time  to  chase  the  sqoinrel, 
Now's  the  time  to  chase  the  squirrel. 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  mondng. 

Catch  her  and  kiss  her  If  you  can,  etc. 

Two  lines  formed,  for  a  reel,  with  the  girls  facing  tiic  men.  At 
the  second  stanza  a  ^irl  was  pursued  by  a  man  down  between  t  he  two 
lines  and  up  on  the  out-ide,  who  kis«ecl  hf  r  if  he  caueht  her  before  she 
reached  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  line.  This  was  one  of  the  kissing- 
games. 
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5»    Tax  JUNIFER-TKBS 


— j- — j 

3^'!  .11  J.  -  ^irf^f^"^ 


O  dear  Sister  Phocbf* 

How  merry  weie  we, 
The  night  we  sat  under 

Hie  luniper  tree, 
The  juniper  tree  ee, 

High-o,  high'O, 
The  jumper  tree<eer 

High-o. 

Now  take  this  hat  on  your  head, 

Keep  your  head  warm, 
And  take  a  iweet  loM^ 

It  will  do  you  no  barm. 

But  a  great  deal  of  gooKid 

I  know,  I  know, 
But  a  great  deal  of  goo-od 
I  know. 

Another  stanza  followed,  which  directed  "Sister  Phoebe"  to  "go 
choose  her  a  man,"  or,  if  it  were  a  man  (Brother  — )  who  was  being 
addr^sed,  to  "go  choose  him  a  wife." 

Men  and  girls  formed  a  circle  about  an  empty  chair.  A  man  chose 
a  j^rl  and  seated  her  in  Lhe  chair,  after  which  he  marched  about  the 
chair,  placing  a  hat  on  her  head,  and  giving  her  a  kiss  in  the  proper 
places  in  the  song,  after  which  he  left  her.  The  girl  then  rose  up  and 
chose  a  man,  whom  she  led  to  the  chair,  after  which  the  song  began 
again,  addreaaed  to  "Dear  Brother- 


6.    OLD  DAN  TUCKBR 


A  J» 


Old  Dan  Tucker's  come  to  town. 
Swinging  the  ladies  all  around, 
First  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left. 
And  then  to  the  one  that  you  love  bc^ 
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Get  out  of  the  road  for  Old  Dan  Tucker, 
He's  too  late  to  get  his  supper. 

Old  Dan  Tucker's  a  fine  young  man, 
He  washed  his  face  in  the  frying-pan, 
He  combed  his  hair  with  a  wagon  wheeli 
And  died  of  the  toothache  in  hit  hed. 

Get  out  of  the  road,  etc. 

Ill  tilb  dance  alio  tiie  ooiioles  formed  a  cifde:  and  tiie  fiffurea 
CQOfliflted  of  marrhing,  ■winging  partnern,  grand  rig^t  and  left,  etc 

"The  Needle's  Kye"  wa?  sometimes  used  as  a  pirty-party  song,  with 
the  same  words  and  tune  that  1  have  heard  used  in  other  places. 

Some  yeaisago  I  ifaa  teaching  In  a  country  acfaool  inaottthem  Iowa» 
and  attoided  a  tiliiy»|Murty  at  the  home  of  one  of  my  pttpUak  Them 
vcre  aome  familiar  play-aongs  lung  at  tiiia  party,  but  more  that  wm 
unfamiBar  to  me,  only  one  of  which  I  can  remember. 

7.     FOUR  HANDS  ROUND  IK  THE  BUCUR£  RiNG 


Four  hands  round  in  the  euchre  ring, 
Four  hands  round,  I'm  foaeb 

Four  hands  round  in  tiie  eaciufe  ring,  » 
With  the  goMen  slippers  en. 

Fan  you  well,  my  darling  girl. 
Fare  yon  weD,  I'm  gone. 
Fare  you  well,  my  dsrilag  girl. 
With  tlie  gdden  slippers  on. 

Four  people  (two  couples)  joined  hands  to  form  a  drde.  During 
tlie  first  two  lines  of  the  aong,  tliey  circled  to  the  right;  daring  the 
nest  two  lines,  to  the  left  During  the  aeoond  stanza,  they  did  a 
"right  and  left"  and  brake  up  the  drde,— cue  couple  going  in  one 
direction  to  meet  a  couple  on  one  side,  the  other  couple  going  in  the 
opposite  direction;  so  tiwt  new  groups  of  four  were  formed,  aa  hi  a 
Fordand  Fancy.  This  continued  until  the  phtyen  were  weary,  or 
until  the  original  couples  came  together  again* 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  FOLK-SONG 

BY  PHQXIPS  BARKY.  AJI. 

Folk-song  is  a  treasure-house  of  the  events  of  human  experience 
in  all  possible  phases,  of  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human  fancy, 
and,  furthermore,  of  all  thai  by  common  consent  of  the  folk  is  beauliful. 
One  needs  not  to  be  an  artist,  but  only  human,  to  delight  in  it,  to  feel 
the  irresistible  charm  of  its  melodies,  in  each  of  them  the  years'  long 
labor>  not  of  one,  but  of  a  multitiide  on  whom  the  Muse  has  nailed, 
and  to  be  thrilled  by  the  diBmalk  loite  of  its  expression,  to  be  earned 
amy  iraoi  aelf  •  to  live  In  tlie  tboiishti  and  aedooa  of  its  liMc*  and 

Theaoofi  in  the  pneaent  article  are  adected  in  part  by  reaaon  of 
their  Mhetic  mtfa,  in  part  for  their  aignificanoa  m  iUuatcatiag  the 
and  prooeat  of  growth  of  f olk-aoog. 


t. 


lJor%a.%. 


1.  iNI  f 


1.  **  Well-met,  well-met,  my  own  true  love. 

Well-met,  wpl!-mrf,"  say^  he, 
"I've  just  returned  fr!.::n  t!ie  salt  water  aea. 
And  it's  all  lor  the  iovc  of  thee!'* 

a.  "I  might  have  married  « Idng's  daughter  fair. 

In  X2\u  ''he'd  haxT  married 
But  I  refused  the  crown  of  gold, 
And  it's  ail  for  the  love  of  thee!" 

3.  '*If  you  could  have  married  a  king's  daughter  fair, 

I  think  you  are  much  to  blame. 
For  I  have  married  a  hou?*e-rarpenter, 
And  I  think  he's  a  nice  young  maui." 

4.  "If  you  will  fonske  your  houie-curpeater, 

And  win  run  awav  with  me, 
I'll  take  >  oii  where  the  grass  grows  green, 

On  the  banks  of  Italy!" 

1  "  The  Demon  Lover,"  B,  FolkSongs  qf  the  Nortit  AtUnUic  Statts,  From  O.  F.  A. 
Uanisburg.  Pa. 
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Same  Aspects  of  FalhSmi  375 

5.  "  If  I  forsake  my  house-carpenter, 

And  will  nm  amy  witli  thee, 
Whst  faftvt  yon  for  id  miliitsiii  tut  upoot 
Aad  keep  mt  fiKMH  d«vcry?" 

6.  "I  have  four  and  twenty  ships  at  aea. 

Ail  making  for  dry  land, 
I*ve  a  hmidred  and  forty  jolly  sailor  boys, 
They  ehaU  all  come  at  your  oommand.*' 

7.  She  pre«^  her  babe  up  to  her  iipi^ 

And  g;r.r  ii  ki«ses  three, 
Saying,  "biay  here,  stay,  my  sweet  iittie  babe, 
And  kaep  your  papa's  company!" 

8»    She  dressed  herself  in  rich  amy* 

Most  glorious  to  behold, 
And  as  she  walked  the  streets  along, 
She  shone  like  glittering  gold. 

9,   They  had  not  eaDed  but  about  two  weeka, 

I'm  sure  it  was  not  threes 

Until  this  lady  het!:nn  to  weep, 
And  she  wept  moat  bitterly. 

la  ''Are  yoa  weeping  for  my  gold?'*  eeid  be, 
"Oriiitformyelore? 
Or  are  you  weeping  for  that  honee-carpenter 
Whkh  you  never  ehafl  eee  any  moie?" 

II.  "I'm  not  weeping  for  your  gold,"  said  ^e, 
"Nor  ie  it  for  your  atore^ 
Bat  Ym  weeping  for  ay  aweet  little  babe^ 
Wldcli  I  never  diall  eee  any  mora." 

18.    They  had  nf  t  sailed  but  about  three  weeks, 
I'm  sure  it  was  not  four, 
Untfl  this  good  old  ehip  sprang  a  leak, 
And  ihe  sunk  for  to  rise  no  more. 

13,  "Adieu,  adieu,  my  jolly  sailor  boys! 
Adieu,  adieu!"  he  cried, 
"For  1  have  robbed  a  house-carpenter, 
By  the  ateaiing  away  of  hii  bride.*' 

The  haUad  qf  sUuaikm,  to  whkh  type  *'The  Hoote-Cirpentier" 
bdongs,  Impreaeet  m  by  the  icalim  of  ^  action.  Another  apeam, 
the  haBad  winspeeium,  aa  it  may  be  called,  in  which  the  intense 
ocBtfCi  arotmd  the  duef  actor  as  a  penonalily,  is  well  lepieocnted 
hy  the  foUowins  item. 
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2,  iHB  mmim  s  LAMsiriAxioif 


1.  *'  One  day,  while  in  a  lonely  grove, 

Sat  o'er  my  head  a  little  dove. 
For  her  lo«t  mate  she  began  to  coo, 
WUdi  mitf  me  tliinkof  my  mste  too* 

2.  "O  little  dove,  you're  not  alone, 

Uke  yf3^  I  Att  ffMiitfifiiiwI  to  nouni, 

For  <MGe,  fike  yoo,  I  bad  a  mate^ 

But  wm,  like  yoo,  mutt  moum  my  late. 

3.  ''G>ammptkm  leiaed  her  luogii  severe, 

And  preyed  upon  tlieffl  one  long  year, 
Then  death  did  come  at  the  close  of  day, 
And  he  did  my  poor  Mary  slay. 

4.  "But  death,  grim  death,  did  not  atop  here,— 

I  had  a  babe  to  me  most  dear,  — 
He  like  a  vulture  came  again, 
And  took  from  me  my  little  Jane. 

5.  "But,  blc^^^^  the  Lord,  the  wnrd  is  given, 

That  balxs  are  born  the  iieirs  of  heaven! 
Then  cease,  my  heart,  to  moum  for  Jane,* 
my  smalt  low  it  her  great  pun.'* 


Anotiier  form  of  the  ballad  of  introsp(  rnon  is  the  homilctic  ballad. 
Of  this  type  is  "The  Unfortunati  H  ike,  current  in  Ireland  as  e^ly 
as  1790,  and  not  yet  extinct  in  1  ji^Lmd.  In  its  uii^inal  iuim,  it  is 
the  lament  of  a  dissolute  soldier,  d>  ing  in  the  hospital,  who  regrets 
his  life  uf  vice,  and  asks  for  military  honors. 

"Muffle  your  drums,  play  your  pipes  merrily. 
Play  the  dead  march  as  you  go  along, 
And  fire  your  guns  right  over  my  coffin, 
There  goes  an  unfortunate  tad  to  hit  liome.*' 

Preaching  is  foreign  to  the  mood  of  folk-song.  "The  Unfortunate 
Rake"  has  survived  as  a  result  of  le.xLual  and  thematic  recreation. 
Out  of  it  have  grown  two  ballads,  entirely  distinct  in  subject,  as 
comparison  of  the  following  items  will  show. 

<  "The  Miimter's  Lamentatioa."  A.  FoUt-Simg^  qf  the  North  AOantic  SlaUs.  From 
O.  F.  A.  C.  Harriaburg,  Pa. 

t  Y.  doMta.  ''The  Dove,*'  a  WddibtUtd,  In  Ha  opentaf  Maaaa,  it  atanott  Identka 
with  the  opening  stama  ol  «*tlw  litnte'a  Laneotatioa,'*  JcmrndtfUm  WAk  FdMrng 
SoUttr,  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  TOw 
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5.     THE  COWBOY  b  X-AMEWT* 


J  J  J  ij    iJ  ^  J I  ^  J  J 


I.  "BiMk  tlie  oem  gently  to  ay  dear  motlier, 
Bmk  the  nem  Bentiy  to  my  tHter  lo  dear, 


Qtanu. 

Beat  tlia  drum  alofwiy,  play  tlia  fife  lowly, 
Play  the  dead  BMich  at  yo«i  carry  me  along, 

Take  me  up  to  the  graveyard,  and  lay  the  sod  o*er  me^ 
For  I've  been  a  ooivfaoy,  I  know  I've  done  VRMig. 
a.  


But  when  1  returned,  the  spirit  had  left  him, 
And  gone  to  its  Giver,  the  cowboy  was  dead. 

Traces  of  the  homiletic  manner  are  still  current  in  -^omf  versions,  a 
waminp  to  shun  poker  and  whiskey.  At  the  same  time,  the  romantic 
suggestion  is  increasiiigly  p  rominent.   The  other  ballad  ia  aa  follows :  — 

4.  IBB  kaidbm's  hiMmn* 

I.  "Come,  dear  mother,  ett  down  alongiade  of  me, 

Come,  dear  mother,  and  pity  my  case. 
For  my  head  it  is  aching,  my  poor  heart  is  breaking, 
For  sad  lamentation,  I  know  I've  done  wroogl" 

Chorus. 

Then  yon  may  beat  at  your  drama  aa  you  play  your  fifea  merrily. 

Ftoy  your  dead  match  aa  you  carry  me  on, 
Take  my  body  to  the  old  churchyard  and  throw  the  aoda  o*er  me. 

For  Tm  a  young  maiden,  I  know  I've  done  wrong. 

d.  "Send  for  the  mimater  to  pray  over  me, 


Send  for  the  young  man  tiiat  I  first  went  a-courling. 
That  I  may  see  hhn  before  I  may  die." 

1  "  The  Cowboy's  Lament. "  B.  Folk-Somgf  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,    From  H.  L.  W., 


The  Dsdog  CoWboy/'  la  Cn  F.  Wm.  "Soofi  «f  Wmlem  Cowborti** 
^Amwican  Folh-Lore,  vol.  xxii,  VP'  >S*»  H9»  — 

**  But  there  is  another,  morp  d<»ar  than  a  mother, 

Who'd  bitterly  weep,  if  she  knew  i  were  here." 
1*1  Lammt."  A.  FdthStmi^  of  ikt  AM  AOmUi^  Slam,  Fnm  A.  C 

N.& 


•  "The  UMta*i 
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That  '"The  Unfortmiate  Rake"  it  the  original  o£  both  ballads,  is 
evidettt  {ran  tiie  fetcntkMH  of  tiie  re<|iMiit  for  a  niihtafy  fmenlt 
equally  abiiifd  for  maiden  or  ooirboy. 

An  Inatanoe  of  a  near  ballad  made  through  ooodnued  ooamnmal 
re-craatioo  on  thepartof  foik«ngemistheiPell4aioima)f^^ 
''The  Lone  Prairie."  The  lollowiiv  veiaion  is,  by  its  very  brevity 
and  suggestiveness,  partictilarly  effective. 

5.     THE  LONE  PRAIRIE* 

1.  Oh,  a  trapper  lay  at  the  point  nf  death, 
And,  short  his  bank  account,  short  his  breath. 
And  as  he  lay,  this  prayer  breathed  he, 
"Oh,  bury  me  not  on  die  lone  prairiel'' 

2.  "Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie, 
wane  cac  wua  ooyoce  can  oowi  o  cr  me, 

When  the  lattleMudDM  Urn  aod  the  viadt  Nov  Ireeb 
Oil,  baty  ma  not  on  tiw  lone  piairial" 

3.  But  they  heeded  not  his  dying  prayer, 
Oa  die  lone  prairie,  they  buried  him  there, 

>ATiere  the  rattlesnakes  sing,  and  the  wind  blowa  fcac^ 
They  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie ! 

This  piece  lias  many  of  the  charactenstiGa  of  tlie  liallad  of  situation. 
Its  prototype,  widely  current  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  much  more  of 
the  type  of  the  ballad  of  introspection. 

6.    THE  OCEAN-BURIAL* 
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I.  "Oh,  hwTv  me  not  in  the  dco[),  deep  sea!" 
These  words  came  faint  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid       of  a  youth  who  lay 
On  lib  caUn  couch,  vfaere  day  by  day, 

'  Prafcnoc  Ht  M  •  Bddetk*  to  whoni  I  en  ImMitsd  fot  tUt  venko*  wtltet  of  it,  **!  fint 

heard  this  from  an  engincrr,  who  had  learned  it  in  the  Kansas  oil -fields." 

»  ••  The  Ocean  Burial."  C.  Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Slate".  From  O.  F.  A.  C, 
Hanisburg.  Pa.  A  text  of  tills  bailad,  which  may  be  the  archetype,  ascribed  to  Capt. 
W.  H.  Saundera.  Ji  In  Ckeiu  RMdings  (ed.  R.  I.  Fulton  and  T.  C.  TraeUood).  p.  169. 
Another  tiadltion  MerlbM  tbe  aatbotiriap  to  Bev.  B.  N.  Cliapia. 
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He  had  wasicd  and  [  incd,  until  o'er  his  brow. 
The  death  sweats  had  slowly  paaaed,  and  now, 
Tht  MeoM  of  hb  foodly  lovHi  hooie  WM  nigh« 
And  they  gatbcred  arouiid  him  to  tee  Urn  die. 

d.  "Oh,  bury  me  not  m  the  deep,  deep  eeo, 

V^^^ere  the  billow's  shroud  iiiall  roll  o'er  mc, 

Where  no  light  can  break  through  the  dark,  cold  wave. 

Or  the  sun  shine  sweetly  upon  my  pTave! 

Oh,  it  matters  not,  I  have  ott  been  io!d, 

Where  the  body  is  laid,  when  the  heart  grows  cold, 

But  grant  ye,  oh,  grant  ye  tUe  faooQ  to  me, 

Ob,  bufy  mo  not  hi  the  deep^  deep  eenl 

3.  "InCeacy  I'lmlbteaedtothewelliaiovBwocdib 
Of  the  free  wHd  innde  and  §0091  of  birds, 
IS'e  thought  of  my  home,  my  cot  and  bower, 

And  the  scenes  which  F  lo^-ed  in  my  childhood's  h(Mir, 
WTiere  I've  ever  hop*;-d  to  Ix-  laid  when  I  died, 
In  the  old  churchyard  by  tlie  green  hillside. 
Near  the  home  of  my  father,  my  grave  dKNrid  bc^ 
Oh,  bury  me  not  m  ite  deepk  deep  eent 

4*  **Let  my  death  ehunbem  be  irhew  n  motfaer*e  prmycr 

And  a  sister's  tears  can  be  bknded  there. 

For,  oh,  't  will  be  sweet,  when  this  heart  throb  it  o'CTf 

To  know,  this  fountain  ^hall  gush  no  more, 

For  those  who  I've  earnestly  wished  lor  would  come, 

And  plant  Ire&h  wild  flowers  o'er  my  tomb, 

U  pitamd  thoeeJoved  ooee  dionid  Keep  for  me, 

Ob,  bury  me  not  m  the  deep,  deep  aea! 

5.  "And  there  ia  another,  vhoee  team  might  be  ihed, 

For  him  who  lies  low  in  the  ooeaa'a  bed. 

In  hours  that  it  pains  me  to  think  on  now, 
She  has  twined  these  locks,  she  has  kissed  this  brow* 
The  hair  she  has  wreathed  will  the  st.a  i^nake  hisi, 
The  heart  she  has  pressed,  will  wild  waves  kiss, 
For  the  take  of  that  loved  one  who  wait*  for  me, 
Oh,  bury  me  not  m  the  deep,  deep  seat 

6w  '*She  hae  been  m  my  dieame"  .  .  .  And  hia  vofee  Ceiled  there* 

And  they  gave  no  heed  to  his  dying  prayer. 

But  they  lowered  him  slow  o'er  the  veseel'tdde, 

And  above  him  closed  the  ?nlcmn  tide. 

Where  to  dip  her  wings,  the  sea  fowl  rests, 

Whoe  the  Uue  wavra  dash  with  their  foaming  crests. 

Where  the  biUowe  do  bound,  and  the  fdnd  aporta  free, 

They  buried  him  there  in  the  deep,  deep  eeal* 

s  Tbe  tot  of  "Hie  Lone  Fkalile^**  Cram  1I&  ef  a  W..  louMd  by  Menor  Bddm, 
IM  te  tiM  fcf rein,  ia  plaee  itf  Cbe  first  fcnir  linci  of  Manse  a,  above, 

'*0  bwy  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

Where  the  wild  coyote  will  howl  o'er  me, 

Where  the  coid  winds  sw^p  ami  the  grasses  wave. 

No  sunbeams  rest  <m  a  praide  grave." 
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A  word  in  passing  may  not  be  amiss,  concerning  Lhu  part  of  ihe 
folk-singer  in  the  re-creation  of  melodies.  It  is  well  known  that 
folk-melodies  are  of  simple  structure,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  constant 
tendency  toward  greater  simplicity.  The  accompanying  melody  to 
another  vmkm  of  "The  Ocean  Burial"  wiU,  upon  oomparieon  with 
the  fonn  of  the  air  from  whfch  it  has  been  derived,  {Umtfate  thia  fact. 


TBE  OCSAN-BURIilL  ^ 


t 


The  hiatofy  of  the  wefl-known  parlor  aoQg»  "Come  bade  to  Erin," 
now  well  established  as  an  Irish  folk-soog,  affords  further  evidence. 
The  orlibal  atr»  of  compBcated  stnictuie,  and  qmte  artilidal  in 
manner,  haa  been  re-created  aa  a  folk-melody,  many  characteristic 
sets  of  which  doubtleas  cadsL  Two  may  hece  be  printed,  showinc  the 
in  wiiich  changes  for  improvement,  due  to  fotfeamging,  arise. 


7.  COMB  BACK  TO  BUK 
I* 

#1 

-JU  M-H — --1 — -r- — 1  A  )  m\ 

'm-i  =-  -^-^  1  ^ 

i  ^ 

^J-jgiJ  .^j  ji.^  jgi  ^'J  J3^J  11 

aloiirliBMonp.s70i  tiiBMiiift  ventooof  "TheLoos  PnUi**bti.fa 

"  May  Uie  U|^t  winged  butterfly  pause  to  rett* 
0*cr  faliB  wbo  sleeps  on  the  pcairie't ' 
May  the  Tent  rote  in  tlw  bm 

O'er  him  who  3!eeps  in  a  prairie  grave." 
The  poetic  beauty  of  this  thought  could  hardly  bo  exceeded. 

>  "The  Ocean  huiiad,"  A,  FoikSimi^  0/  tk<  North  AUatUu:  StaUs.    From  W.  L.  S., 

*  "Come  bsck  to  Bri^**  B,  Fdk-Somgg  tf  A$  Nwtk  AtmHc  Smu.  ¥nm  B.  J. 

Boston.  Mass. 

•  "Coma  back  to  Erin."  D,  FoikSongs  of  the  North  AtUintic  States.  From  A.  C^ 
AtttlaoaMu  N.  &»  M  mias  bgr  aa  IiMt  sM  Im  Boitaa, 
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The  tact  that  folk-sonp:  deals  with  the  lie:Ht^  as  well  as  with  the 
shadows  of  human  experience  and  fancy,  makes  room  for  an  element 
of  the  humorous  as  well  as  of  the  serious.  Not  to  spc  ik  of  cKtrava- 
ga.n7:as  of  imagination,  such  as  "The  Derby  Ram,"  or  "  The  Wonderful 
Hunter,"  many  folk-songs  exist  wliose  merit  is  in  their  faculty  of 
raising  a  laugh.  In  particular,  mention  may  l)e  made  of  the  hir^^e  class 
of  songs  at  the  expense  of  the  aged  spark  and  his  flirtations.  Some 
forms  of  this  theriie  verge  on  the  coarse;  innocent  humor  alone  is  in 
the  foilowiiig  boug. 

8.  m  BAOOLOK's  ccnmjatn^ 


I.  Onoe  I  heard  an  old  bachelor  say 
When  liit  htk  was  turning  gray, 

Thtt  all  the  pretty  giik  BO  duUke  me!'* 

1.  "  I've  tried  the  rich  and  I've  tried  the  poor, 
And  many  a  time  I've  been  kicked  out  of  dooTt 
I've  tried  silver,  and  I've  tried  gold, 

And  many  a  lie  in  my  life  I  h^ivt  told. 

3.  "Thrrf»  good  horses  I  rode  them  to  death, 
I  rode  them  as  long  as  they  had  breath, 
Three  good  saddles  rode  bare  to  the  tree» 
Trying  to  find  the  girl  that  would  many  me."* 

4.  He  wept  and  he  mourned  and  be  nailed  and  he  cried* 
And  in  this  condition,  this  bachelor  died. 

And  if  he  lies  hete,  I  feer  hell  come  to  life. 
And  still  be  a-trying  to  get  him  a  wife. 

5.  Come,  all  ye  pretty  fair  maids,  come  gather  amuod. 
And  put  this  old  bachelor  under  the  ground. 

For  if  he  lies  here,  I  fear  he'll  come  to  life, 
And  still  be  a  trying  to  get  him  a  wife. 

1  "The  Bachdors  Complaint,"  B,  Folk-Song$  qf  the  Nortii  AUantic  StoUs.  From 

W.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
•  Tbe  folMaf  fiBH  tarn  **the  Bechdoi^a  ConpUat,"  A  (bwa  J.  C« 
J»),  en  wocfby  ef  leoovd  here. 

4.  rofif  nine  horses  all  to  death. 
He  rode  them  tlU  tbey  waa  out  of  breath. 
He  rode  his  saddle  bare  to  the  tree. 
And  not  one  pntty  gU  would  awct^  hel 

5.  *'Noir,glilB.rm«dylBgaasa, 
Dos't  you  wish  they'd  married  ne^ 

Dam  the  ^\rh,  wherever  they  be. 
I  boi>e  tiiey'U  die  for  the  love  of  mel" 
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In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  music  of  folk-song  constitutes 
one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Not  only  have  many  ballads  been  kept 
alive  by  the  rare  beauty  of  their  mdodies;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affim  iktt  certiiii  of  tibe  hat  faaOada  (as,  for  imtmce,  "Chevy* 
Chaie^  mhkh  have  perished,  USkd  to  aurvive  became  tlMy  we  aeC 
to  iMlodiea  wMch  ncfe  natfacr  pleasing  nor  chafadcriatic.  For  tlHir 
beaitty*a  aake^  tibe  foUoiring  mekxUee  are  pat  in  evideiioa. 

9.  MBLOOOi 

(s)  lUmmbirAtFMr^ 


mr  ^-ii  rrlr  cfif  1  ^l^^il-'  jjI 

4  I — i  ^  f*—* — 5  ^  #  K-^  i »  J  i-4  H 

'  1-^  *'  li  1  1   f  UTF 

f/>)  Barbara  Allen* 

"II  1  f  I'^  TI 

Tn  J.  jTji^ 

-=-.->  1  H 

PeniaUmle.  ^ 

J  ij  J  f  r 

1  i>  .ill    J 1 1  1  ,  == 

M    1            II    .  !-H 

'  ^  "  I-  ^  J 

the  Day' 

Ij  j|J  J  r  r  1 

>  Melody  from  A.  M.  B.,  Providence.  R.  T. 

1  "  Barbara  AUea."  G.  Foik-Sonts  qf  the  North  AtlantU  StaUs.  From  A.  C.  Anugonish, 
N.  S. 

Cambridge.  Ma^. 

*  MS.  of  Henry  Hudson,  M.l).  (Allen  A.  Brown  Collection,  Boston  Public  Libraryf 
No.  M,  374(1.  7.  Melody  449.  from  Paddy  Cotuieely.  a  Galway  piper.)  According  to  Iriah 
tradition,  this  air,  of  which  a  number  of  sets  exist,  was  originally  the  composition  of 
O'CoomUoh,  dw  noted  Iitth  buper. 
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Of  these  melodies,  the  first  three  are  structurally  typical  of  the 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  tvpes  of  folk-musir  The  fourth,  a  par- 
ticularly fine  example  of  an  Irish  air,  is  further  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  partially  cast  in  the  Lydian  mcxie, 

111  I  M  n^TTTTI 

iorvivitoof  wfaschiiifoUE-iiiiMC  at  tiie  pnteatday  arecKtreoMly  rare.* 

PrntoN  Hall, 
C<wwwnr.  Maw. 

»  **Viar  Photto."  JtanMl  qf  A*  MMoNC  JmM^*  voL  Iv.  9.  iji,  li  *  LrdiM  air. 

Tfae  Iriifa  air  "Eoghan  Coir"  ezisU  in  thm  wdiM,  —  one  of  them  Lydian,  one  MixolfdiMI* 
Mid  one  losiuit iImwIos  lbs  dcwlopmct  fnMi  tte  w<dMic  to  tteflBodcmMdc^ 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Maryland  and  Virgoiia  FoiX-LoiB.  —  The  foUowiiig  ttories,  super* 

stitions,  and  folk-remedies  were  taken  down  just  as  they  were  related  to  me. 
Noc  ?  and  4  were  told  by  a  Virgiaia  mulatto,  with  features  ttrongiy  re> 
sembling  those  of  an  Indian. 

I.  JIow  the  Colored  Folk  came  into  Existence.  — Once  'pon  a  time  ole  Nick 
got  lon'som'  down  in  his  dominyun,  so  he  tho't,  'Til  go  hup  and  pay  a 
visit  on  Arth,  and  see  how  teese  dar'.  So  hup  *e  come,  en  the  fust  thing  he 
seed,  WU2  a'  Ape.  "Lo'd  a  mussy!"  sezee,  '  vv  at  kind  u'  man  is  dis?  I 
bain't  got  none  o'  dem  kioe  down  in  my  qua'ters,'*  aesee,  **cn  dnC'll  neber 
tlo  'tall.'*  So  hup  'e  praaoet  ve'y  pompout^lilce,  tn  wsee,  "  Howdy  1*' 
en  de  Ape  he  my  nufia  *ta]l,  den  *t  heepe  on  a  nxia'  on  heepe  o'  queetione; 
«k  de  Ape  he  eny  nufin  'tall,  den  he  keeps  on  wid  mo'  questions;  and  de  Ape 
he  tay  nufin  'tall  ai^n.  Den  Mistah  Sautin  he  sto'm,  he  sto'm,  and  den  he 
ri!«!fied  de  Ape,  en  low  en  'hold  de  Ape  dun  en  dar  tu'n'd  to  a  brack  man* 
En  dat's  how  de  w'ite  man  dun  'count  fo'  de  rn'G:c:3h  bein'  on  'Arth. 

3.  How  the  Colored  Man  obtained  his  Well-  Known  Sobriquet  of  "  Coon."  — 
Dar  wuz  once  ar'  slave-holder  who  'ad  five  'undred  slaves,  en  he  'ad  'un 
he  tho't  beeps  ub,  'hose  name  'uz  John;  so  dis  yhar  John,  w'en  he  tho't  dar 
wuz  eny  thin*  his  moster  wanted,  'e'd  teke  hit  en  go  yide  hit,  so  'is  mosier 
coodn't  fin'  hit,  en  'is  moster  'uld  hunt 'round  en  axt  de  uder  slaves,  en  dey 
cu'dn't  fin'  hit;  den  'e'd  ax  John  'uld  put  one  hnn*  in  'ia  pocket*  en  scratch 
'is  yead  wid  de  uder  han',  en  say,  "Wait  a  minnite,  noeter,  lemme  thin'l" 
den  'e*d  say,  "Moster,  come,  I  think  I  kin  tell  chew  rite  war's 's  hit.  Fa 
a  fo'diome  tellah,  I  is;"  en  he  go  rite  en  put  *is  hans  on  hit.  So  he  keeps 
on  fee  yeahs,  ebry  think  wuz  de  same  way;  en  de  moster  tho't  he  wuz  suah 
nuff  a  fo'chume  tellah.  So  one  day  de  moster  wuz  at  some  kinner  high 
least  or  uder,  dar  wuz  a  hole  lot  of  high  fo'ks,  wealthy  gemums,  an  dey 
gottcr  bet' in';  twell  de  moster  bet  twell  'e'd  dun  bet  all  'is  prop'rty,  all  'is 
slaves,  dat  dis  John  ub  his  co'ld  tell  wars  every  think  dey  hid  wuz,  an  'e 
bet  aU  'e  'ad  tO'  he  didn't  hab  nufin  'tall  lef '. 

Den  deae  uder  gemums  sed  dey'd  git  un  ub  deae  ya*h  raoooona;  en  de 
moster  sed  'e  didn't  karah,  dey  cood  get  anythink  dey  chooae*  So  dey 
coutch  a  rac-coon,  en  put  hit  under  ar  barl,  on  de  lawn;  den  dey  sent  fees 
John,  en  'e  came;  en  de  moster  sed,  "Look  yar,  John,  I's  dun  bet  my  fo'- 
chume on  chew,  now.  I  want  chew  to  tell  usuns  w'at's  under  dot  ar  bar'l 
dar;"  en  co'se  John  didu  t  know,  kazc  'e  'adn't  put  hit  dar  hisself,  en  'e'd 
al'ays  hid  de  uder  fings;  so  sezee,  "Deed,  moster  Jones,  John's  sick,  'e 
can't  tell  no  fo'chumet  chew  day."  But  de  moster  'e  'sisted,  en  sed, 
'*John,  I  wants  youse  chew  I's  bet  my  'hole  lo'chumes  on  youse"  —  "But, 
deed,  Moster  Jones,  I's  sick  chew  day,  I  is,  en  oon't  tell  no  fo'chunes  chew 
day,"  sez  John,  sezee.  "I  know,  John,  but  yo'  must  do  hit,"  ses  de  moster, 
sesee*  Den  John  keeps  on  a  foolin'  dat  way,  'e  duze,  twell  presently  de 
moster  say,  sesee,  "£f  youse  don't  tell  me  w'ats  undah  dat  ar'  bar'l,  I'lls 
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make  hit  rite  wid  chew;"  den  John  knew  ef  'e  didn't  tell  w'at  wuz  undah 
dat  are  bar'l  'is  moster  wud  kill  'im.  So  'c  tho't,  "John,  hii.s  ail  hup  wid 
chew."  Ub  co'se  he  didn't  know  w'at's  undah  dat  bar'l,  kaze  'e  didn't 
put  hh  d«r, 

Wdl,  de  nigger  Vd  been  in  de  'abbit  ab  calUn'  luiie'f  "coon.**  So  'e 
vent  to  de  bar'l,  en  helt  'is  arms  up  over  de  bar'l,  en  ees,  eeeee*  "Rite 

ybar  on  dis  yhar  bar'l  youse  dun  got  dis  coon,  dis  day,"  and  fell  |x>stEted. 

Den  d(  v  all  shouted  and  cheered,  en  de  moster  pick  *im  up  on  *is  shoulders 
en  rum  round  en  round  wid  John,  kaze  'e  dun  won  all  dat  ar  money  fee  'im; 
an  eher  since  dat  ar  day  de  nit^^ar  her  al'avs  heon  called  de  "coon,"  en 
dey  al'ays  takes  hit  ez  ar  goijd-liick  name,  ka^ciL  dun  sabe  one  niggar  life."* 

3.  A  Negro's  Exphvaitiou  oj  the  Currents  oj  Hot  Air  one  sometimes  Jeels 
when  passing  along  a  Country  Road  at  Night.  — This  story  was  told  me  by  an 
old  negro  rich  in  ghost-stories  or  stories  of  "hants,'  ai>  iie  termed  them,  and 
ie  an  I  ever  enooeeded  In  recording  from  Urn.  "Db  beah  bot  air  dat  yo'a 
feels  w*en  yo's  gwine  along  at  nigbtf^'*  said  be^  "yo's  felt  dem  babn't  yo*? 
WeU,  daM  de  ole  fieople's  bants  pastln'  long,  paesin*  long;  en  ef  yo'  gits 
down  on  yo'  *necs,  yoll  see  dem,  dee  a  pasiin'  rite  long*  panin'  rite  'long.** 

4.  Btm  MiaahYhM^sprtitmidUMislah  Poxm'itlUdm Host,  —  Der  na 
two  geris»  ca  Mtstab  Fok  en  Iblistab  Yhar  '112  a  coatin  'ub  dem.  Dey  'us 
dare  two  eecoats;  en  ebry  time  Mistab  Yha'r 'd  fo  chew  seed  de  gerls,  en 
Mistah  Fox  'uzn't  dar,  dey'd  keep  er  axin  him,  "Whar's  Mistah  Fox?" 
en  tellen'  him  'bout  Mistah  Fox,  —  dat  Mistah  Fox  sez  dis,  en  Mr.  Fox  sez'd 
dat  So  Mistah  Yha'r  kin'er  crossed  'is  lep^.  on  sed,  "Vo[j-e  all  keeps  a 
ia]k.ia'  Lxjut  Mistah  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  is  my  riden-hoss  in  wed  wedder." 
£n  de  gerls  didn't  bleeb  him;  so  w'en  Mistah  Fox  comes  de  next  day,  deys 
tola  'tm  'bout  bit,  en  w'at  Mistab  Ybar'd  done  ssd;  so  'e  goes  back  ter  se* 
Mistab  Ybaiee  en  git  arter  'im  'bout  bit;  so  den  Mistah  Poz  tried  ter  make 
'im  bleev  'e  tho't  dat  de  gerls  *us  a  maldn*  fun  ub  'im,  en  ted  to  Mistah 
Yhar',  "Come,  let's  go  down  ar  chew-morrow  en  probve  hit  den."  So 
Mistah  Yhar*  sezs  "All  rite."  En  w'en  de  next  mo*nin'  come,  Mistah  Yhar' 
tnle  Mistah  Fox  that  'e  wuz  sic*  en  coodn't  walk  der;  so  den  Mistah  Fox  sed 
e  tole  'im,  en  Mistah  Yhar*  sed,  "All  rite,"  but  'e  must  hab  a  saddle  fer  to 

'hole  hi'se'f  on  by,  a  switch  fer  to  steddy  'is  han',  en  a  brine  bridle;  so 
Mistah  Fox  sed  'e'd  git  all  ub  dem  den,  but  'e  hab  chew  git  off  w'en  dey 
waa  nearb  dar.  -  En  Mistab  Ybar*  nid.  "AU  ritel"  en  wbilst  Mistab  Fox 
wtts  a  gHen  deses  tbinks,  Mr,  Ybar"usscredenapa'rs{>ers'bont 'ispuidn; 
en  w'en  Mistab  Fox  come,  'a  gits  on  en  way  dey  goes.  Dreckly  Mistah 
Fox  ses.  "What  youse  doin*.  Brer  Yhar'?"  —  "  I  dis  ez  fixen  my  foot  in  de 
srerip.  Brer  Fox."  Presen'ly  Mistah  Fox  sez,  "W'at's  youse  doin',  Brer 
Yhar'?'*  —  "Nufin'  but  turnin'  my  pance-leg  down," — en  all  de  time  'e 
wuz  a  puttin*  on  ci«  :;hts.  Presen'ly  dey  got  neah  chew  de  howooze;.en 
Mistah  Fox  sezs,  "Git  down!"  cn  Mistah  Ybar'  sezs,  "Oh,  pleaz'  take  me  a 
little  bit  farder.  I's  so  monstru's  weak  I  can't  git  'long."  So  den  Mistah 
Fox  went  on  twiU  begot  acably  cbew  de  bouse;  den  Mistah  Fox  sed,  "Now  git 
down."  En  did  dat  Mistab  Ybar'  'e  slapped  dem  spers  inter  'im,  en  came 
plump  down  on  'im  wid  dat  switcb,  en  made  Mistab  Fox  goaflyin' down  de 

*  See  note  t.  pi  •$!. 
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itMuli  rite  p«»8  de  gerls;  dm  Mittah  Yhar'  boller'd  out,  "See,  ladies,  I  don' 
tole  use  dat  Mistah  Fox  wuz  my  riden-hoss."  En  de  gerU  larf  twill  dey 
putty  nigh  cried,  en  Mistah  Yhar  'e  jumped  rite  off  at  de  doer;  en  Mistah 
Fox  wa-^  fio  'sulti  1  en  mity  cut  up  like  dat,  'e  des  kept  rite  on  down  de  road 
to  dc  v.uod,  en  waited  twill  Mistah  Yhar'  come  'long;  en  arter  Mistah  Yhar' 
6tt  en  talk  wid  de  gerls,  'e  went  on  down  de  road;  'e  knewcd  wiiat  s  comin', 
en  Mistah  Fox  oomet  out  en  grabs  MitUh  Ybar*  eft  m*  Vi  gwinter  kUl  'im. 

MisUh  YW  tes»  *'Oli,  pteas'  don't  kitt  mt  aov,  Brer  Fosses  TU  ahow 
Hit  war's  some  nke  swats  honey  is."  Dsa  Mistah  Fox  thinks  'e'U  find 
out  wharfs  de  honey  fust,  so  Mistah  Yliar'  takes  *im  to  de  bee-tree,  en  tells 
'im  to  put  'is  head  in  chew  de  hollar  en  des  he'p  hisse'f;  en  whilst  Mistah 
Fox  wu/  tryin'  rhew  eat  de  honey,  de  bee  stung  'im  so,  twill  'is  head  dun 
'menced  chew  swell  so  dat  'e  coodn  t  git  ii  outer  de  hollar,  so  'e  den  tolc 
Mistah  Yhar'  to  pleaz'  chew  go  arter  de  Docto;  en  Mistah  Yhar'  wen'  off 
down  chew  de  branch  en  rolled  en  skipped  cn  jumped,  en  rolled  en  skipped 
en  jumped,  en  roUsdcn  dapped  en  jumped,  en  den  come  back  en  tele  MiMah 
Fox  dat  de  Docto  sad  dat  'e  ooodn't  come,  en  sed  de  Docto  asd,  *'Whar 
hans  can't  00^  beads  no  bisoees."  Den  Mistah  Fox  'menced  to  beg  Mistah 
Yhar*  ter  pleas  go  back  arter  de  Docto*;  en  Mistah  Yhar'  sed,  "I  yeads  a 
pack  of  houns."  So  den  Mistah  Fox  jucked  'is  head  outer  de  hollar  en 
tow  'is  head  al!  up,  en  dat  wus  de  last  ab  'im;  en  Mistah  Yhar'  dodn't  mit 
no  muddtT  edder. 

5.  Winy  February  hasn't  Thirty  Days,  —  In  Job's  time,  dah  'uz  thutee  dazes 
enda  'e  'uz  bone  on  de  thuccaht:  but  'e  'ad  sich  er  pesteahn  time,  dat  'e 
gist  natchilly  prayed  onteah  de  gud  Lawed  teah  maahk  'is  buahth-day  outah 
de  cal'dah;  teah  gist  plcoz  teah  anzcr  dis  yeah  um  praah  ub  'is'h's,  Enda 
de  gud  Lawed  anzered  dat  un  ub  'is  praahs  end  dah  ain't  nebah  bin  no  Thu- 
taeaht  ub  Feb'iary  linch."  (It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  my  iolbrmnat 
cave  the  sound  of  oh  to  most  of  her  r's.) 

Mabt  Waubk  FteLKT  Sma, 

M.  HncHTs  ON  Ssvaaic, 
Mastland. 
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[Thb  foUowbg  ooUectioii  of  traditions  was  made  by  Mr.  Jame» 
Teit  during  hb  researches  on  the  ethnology  of  British  Columbia. 
After  Mr.  Teit  had  closed  his  work  for  the  Jesnp  North  Pacific  Expedi- 
tion of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  some  other 
incidental  worle,  Mr.  Homer  £.  Sargient  c/i  Chicago  became  interested 
in  Mr.  Teit*s  valuable  investigations,  which  be  has  liberally  supported 
during  the  last  six  years.  The  present  paper  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  researches  thus  conducted. 

The  comparative  notes  which  will  be  found  in  the  paper  have  been 
added  by  the  editor.  Only  the  material  relating  directly  to  Salish 
mythcrfogy  has  been  included  in  these.  A  fuller  discussion  does  not 
seem  advisable  until  all  the  collected  material  relating  to  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Northwestern  plateaus  and  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  has  been 
published. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  Lillooet  folk-lore,  aside  from  the  psycho- 
logical character  of  the  traditions,  is  found  in  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  process  of  dissemination  of  tales.  While  the  folk  tales  and 
myths  of  tlie  Thompson  Indians,  who  with  the  Lillooet  belong  to  the 
inland  branches  of  the  Salish  family,  are  not  very  deejiiy  afTecied  by 
die  traditions  of  the  coast  Indians,  and  while  they  rather  belong  to  the 
group  of  tales  and  myths  characteristic  of  the  Northwestern  plateaus, 
the  Lillooet  tales  show  a  strong  infusion  of  coast  elements.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  traditions  of  the  Lower  Thompson  Indians,  who  iahal)it 
that  part  of  the  Fraser  River  Canyon  adjoining  the  Frascr  River  Delia. 
The  collections  made  among  the  coast  tribes  by  myself,  and  later  on  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hill-Tout,  show  clearly  the  close  relationship  between  the 
myths  and  tales  of  all  the  tribes  living  around  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
those  of  other  coast  tribes.  The  Lillooet  and  the  Lower  Thompson 
Indians  have  adopted  from  these  tribes  the  whole  group  of  ancestor 
legends,  which  are  entirely  absent  in  Ae  interior,  and  which  are  diar- 
acteristic  of  the  social  organization  of  the  coast  tribes  that  have  village 
communities  daiming  descent  from  a  single  ancestor;  while  in  the 
interior  no  such  subdivision  of  the  tribes  exists.  The  incidents  bdong- 
ing  to  the  coast  folk-lote  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  comparative 
notes  accompanying  Mr.  Teit*s  collection  of  traditions.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  follow  the  gradual  dissemination  of  the  transformer  myih»,  tell* 
ing  of  a  group  of  several  culture>heroes  who  travel  through  the  country 
together,  freeing  the  land  of  monsters,  and  giving  man  his  arts.  In 
the  interior  their  place 'm  taken  by  the  Coyote;  but,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  before  both  by  Mr.  Teit  and  by  nn  self,  the  idea  of  the  group  of 
transformers  has  penetrated  far  into  the  interior.  Everywhere,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  is  clearly  expressed  that  in  reality  these  transformers 
belong  to  the  coast,  and  that  their  deeds  east  of  the  Fraser  River 
Canyon  were  a  trespass  on  the  territory  which  belonged  pcoperiy  to 
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Coyote  and  to  Old-One.  Several  of  ihe  Thonijjson  River  iradlLluns 
end  with  the  statement  that  at  the  request  (jf  (\jyotc,  the  coast 
transformers  retired  to  the  coai>t,  and  left  the  country  to  him  to  be 
put  into  proper  shape. 

In  regard  to  these  points  the  report  of  a  conversation  between  Mr. 
Teit  and  a  Lillooet  over  eighty  years  old  will  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Tdt 
describes  this  conversation  as  follows:  — 

'*  My  informant  said  that  in  the  beginning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  had  animal  characteristics.    It  is  doubtful  whether  at  that  time 
real  animals  and  real  people  existed  as  we  know  them  to-day.  The 
world  was  very  spanely  settled.   A  number  of  transformers  gave  the 
world  its  present  shape,  and  transformed  the  beings  of  the  mythical 
period  into  real  people  and  real  animals.    These  transformers  travelled 
all  over  the  world  for  this  purpose.    None  of  them  was  born  in  the 
Lillooet  country.    l^he>-  were  stran,i;ers,  most  of  whom  came  from  the 
coast  region.    Among  these  was  the  mink.    There  is  no  stor>-  which 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  Lillooet  tribe  as  a  whole,  although  some- 
times it  is  claimed  that  the  Lillooet  are  (lesf-rnd  uits  of  the  Black- 
Rear-Wunian's  children.*    It  is  said  that  Black-Bear  and  Gri/.zly-Bear 
lived  with  their  husband  on  ihe  east  bide  of  Fraser  River,  north  of 
Lytton,  probably  in  Botani  Valley.    After  the  young  Black-Bears  had 
killed  the  young  Grizzly-Bears,  they  escaped,  and  crossed  Fraser  River 
suiiiLuhere  between  L>  rton  and  Lillooet,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Lil- 
looet couiitr>'  near  Pembcrlon.    They  became  Uie  ancestors  of  people 
speaking  the  Lillooet  language,  and  their  descendants  spread  up  and 
down  the  rivers  from  this  point,  intermarrying  with  the  mythical 
inhabitants;  that  is*  the  semi-animal  people  of  the  Lillooet  oovmtry. 
OthcfB  say  that  the  young  Black-Bears  became  the  Tranifcifmcr 
brothers,  the  Qoa'qtqwBtt*  («  "smiling")  of  the  Thompson  Indiana^ 
and  that  later  on  tiiey  visited  the  Thompson  country,  ascending  the 
Fraser  River  from  the  Delta  upwaid. 

"  Every  band  of  the  Lillooet  originated  from  the  union  of  a  man  with 
one  of  the  semi-animal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  perhaps  frqm  ani^ 
mala.  Most  of  the  traditions  inform  us  that  a  Lillooet  man  went  off 
and  married  one  or  more  animal  people  whom  he  found  Inhabiting  a 
certain  part  of  the  country;  and  die  band  that  mm  inhabits  this  spot 
daims  descent  from  these  ancestors.  Thus  the  Anderson  Lake  pec^e 
aie  descendants  of  two  Grizzly-Bear  sisters.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  Pemberton  band  are  descendants  of  two  men  who  lived  at  the 
places  known  as  Tezi'I  and  Leqts,  where  one  married  a  bear,  the  other 
a  giant.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Port  Douglas  are  descendants  of  a 
LiUooet  man  who  married  a  seal  woman,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  a 

>  See  ppk  3n  sad  39«*  *  Frocn  ^WiU  C*  to  emlle 
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daup^hter.  The  Bridp:e  River  people  are  descendants  ol  a  l)Iack  bear; 
those  of  SelL,*  of  a  frog;  and  i\u)>e  of  Seaton  Lake,  of  a  Sa'tuEN  (a 
crane-like  bird).  The  Seshelt  tribe  are  in  part  descendanu  of  a  man 
and  a  porpoise  {:)  unman,  ^t.me  of  the  Seshelt  are  Lillooet  b>-  origin. 
Their  ancestors  were  a  partv  of  Lillooet  who  dcsceiicku  to  the  coast, 
and  who  coniiuued  to  speak  Lillooet  until  about  1850.  They  lived 
at  Ha'nitcEa-  The  Tlahu's  tribe,  who  nowadays  speak  the  Comox 
language,  are  in  part  descendants  of  Chilcotin  who  settled  on  the  coast. 
It  is  said  that  in  early  days  the  people  of  this  tribe  dressed  and  adorned 
tiwinflelves  like      ChUootiii  of  die  itktefior. 

"  The  Shuswap  and  Thompson  Indians  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
descendants  of  Coyote;  and  some  Lillooet  claim  that  all  the  people  of 
the  southern  interior  were  of  this  descent,  while  the  people  <tf  the 
northern  interior  were  descendants  of  the  bear  or  deer.  The  Fountain 
tribe*  are  descendants  of  Coyote  and  his  wives,  Alder  and  Cottonwood.* 
"Some  people  daim  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  Interior,  and  perhaps 
the  people -of  the  whole  world,  are  descendants  of  Coyote  and  these 
two  women. 

^' There  are  two  springs — one  hot  and  one  cold  —  near  Skookum 
Chuck,  in  the  Lower  LiUooet  district.  They  were  a  married  couple 
whom  the  Transformer  changed  into  springs  at  their  own  request. 
They  said,  '  Let  us  be  two  springs,  one  hot  and  one  cold,  side  by  side. 
People  who  bathe  in  us  and  drink  our  water  will  become  well.'  An- 
other spring  or  brook  near  Lillooet  was  formerly  a  woman  who  asked 
liie  Transformer  to  be  transformed  into  water,  asking  that  the  people 
«hould  drink  ol  her  to  be  made  healthy." 

The  following  abbreviations  for  citations  have  been  used  in  the 
footnotes:  — 

<GbdRge  M.  Dawson,  Notes  on  the  Shuswap  People  of  British  Columbia, 
Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  iSgi^ 
Section  11  of  Transactioos  (Montreal,  1892),  pp.  3-44.    Cited  Dawton, 

Nolr.s. 

Franz  Boas,  Indiani-schi,"  Sagen  von  der  Nord-padfischen  Kflste  Amerikas 

(BerllQ,  1895),  363  pp.   Cited  Boas,  Sagcn. 
Jambs  Tbit,  Traditions  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians  of  British  Columbia, 

Memmrs     Uie  Ammcan  Fotk-Lon  Society,  vol.  vi  (1898).  Cited 

Tcit.  Traditions. 

C -Hill-Tout,  "Sqaktktquadt,"  or  the  Benign-Faced,  the  Oannes  of  the 
Ntlakapamuq,  Rritish  Columbid.  Folk-Lore^  vol.  x  (1899)1  Pl^  *95~ 
2x6.    Cited  Hill-Tout,  Folk- Lore. 

»  See  p.  3'''o. 

<  See  p.  361 :  «lao  Tcit.  TrodUimu,  9. 96. 

*  Sec  p.  368. 
^  See  p.  3S7« 
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Livi^NGSTON  i-  AKRAND,  Traditions  of  the  Chilcotin  Indians,  Fublicalions 
the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expediiim,  vol.  ii  (1900),  pp.  1-54.  Cited 
Farrandp  CkUealin. 

C.  Hnx-TouT,  Studies  of  the  Indians  of  British  Cotumbia^  Mtporti  0/  lir 
6fflh  MeOing  of  ike  BrtHsh  Association  for  the  Advancnmnf  of  3akite$ 

(Dover,  1899),  pp.  497-584.    Cited,  Hill-Tout.  Report  i8gg. 
C.  Hil.l.-TorT,  Notes  on  the  Sk'qO'mic  of  British  Columbia,  a  Dranch  of 

the  Great  Salish  Stock  of  North  Anierira,  Report  oj  the  yoth  Meeting 

oj  the  British  A ssocintion  jor  Ihc  Advaiu rvwnt  oj  Science  (Bradford^ 

1900J,  pp.  472-549.    Cited  Hill-Tout,  Report  igoo. 
LlVlNGSTOM  Fakuhd,  Traditions  of  the  Quinault  Indians,  Publications 

of  Iho  Jesup  Narik  PaHfie  ExpeditioUt  vol.  ii  (1902),  pp.  77-132.  Cited 

Farrand,  QuiiuniU* 

C.  Hill-Tout,  Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Si'datl  of  British  Columbia, 
a  Coast  Division  of  the  Salish  Stock,  Journal  of  the  Antkr^poiogjual 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  xxxiv  (1904),  pp.  lO-QI.. 
Cited  Hill-Tout,  Anthrop.  Inst,  xxxtv. 

C  Hri-L-TOUT.  Report  on  the  StrC'Hs  and  Skau'h'ts  Tribes  of  the  Hal- 
kome'lEm  Division  of  the  Saiish  of  British  Columbia,  Ibid.^  pp.  311— 
376.    Cited  Hill-Tout,  Anthrop.  Inst,  xxxiv. 

C.  Hill-Tout,  Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  StlatluniB  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Ibid,,  voL  XXXV  (1905)1  PP*  126-318.   Cited  Anthrop.  Inst,  xxxv. 

FKanz  Boas  and  George  Hunt,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  PviUcaHons  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  iii  (1905),  vol.  X  (1908).  Cited  Bean 
and  Hunt,  Ku-akiutl  Texts,  iii,  x. 

C.  Hill-Tout,  Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  South-Eastern  Tribes  of 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  Journal  oj  the  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  xxxvii  (1907),  pp.  306-374. 
Cited  Hill-Tout,  Anthrop.  Inst,  xxxvii. 

Jambs  Tm.  The  Shuawap,  PuUkaHons  of  the  Jesup  North  Foeifie  E»- 
peHtien,  vol.  ii  (1909),  PP.  443-789-   Cited  Teit,  The  Shuswp, 

Jambs  Tut,  Mythology  of  the  Thompson  Indians,  Ihid,,  vol.  viii  (i9i3)» 
pp.  9i8  €l  seq.  Cited  Tdt,  Mythology. 

The  material  has  been  arraneod  In  two  gronn'^  the  first  group  con- 
taining traditions  coHerted  among  the  real  Lill  ;oet,"  the  Liluet-5'1, 
who  are  located  around  Pemberton  Meadows;  the  second,  traditions 
of  the  Lillooet  of  the  Lakes'  (Lexale'xanuix),  —  of  Anderson  and 
Seaton  Lakes.  The  collection  made  by  Mr.  Hill-Tout  (Anthrop.  Inst. 
xxxv)  is  from  the  Lower  Lillooet,  at  the  upper  end  of  Harrison  Lake, 
a  group  which  is  very  iiiu*.]i  mixed  wilh  the  Delta  tribes.  For  this 
reason  his  collection  contains  more  coast  elements  than  Mr.  Teit's 
collection.  1  have  pointed  out  -  that  the  collection  which  I  obtained 
on  Harrison  River  in  British  Columbia,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Delta 

>  See  TeiW  Tk$  UOoott,  FnNkoliom     the  Jnup  JVorlA  Poei/U  ExptHtlo;  voL  ii» 

p.  196. 

•  Bom,  Sagitn,  p.  19, 
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group,  contains  many  Lillooet  elements.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
traditions  collected  by  Mr.  Hiil-Tout  in  the  delta  of  Fraser  River.* 

Editoa.] 

h  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  *<R£AL  LILUX>ET'*  (THE  LILUET-OX) 

I.  A'TSfi'M^L;  OR,  THE  STORY  OP  THB  TRANSFORMERS* 

Four  brothers,  called  the  A'tsc'm^'l.  came  up  from  the  mouth  <>i  the 
Fraser  River.  They  were  aect^iapanied  b>'  their  sister,'  who  was 
endowed  with  magic,  and  also  by  another  transfoniicr  called  Sqaix.* 
It  is  said  that  these  people  came  from  some  place  on  the  coast,  and 
entered  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Fraser  River,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  things  to  rights  in  the  world,  and  kiUing  every  thing  that  was 
bad.  These  dx  penona  were  gifted  with  magic  In  a  high  degree, 
and  they  travelled  by  canoe. 

After  perfonmng  many  wonderful  deeds  on  their  way  up  the  Fraser 
Kiver,  Ihey  entered  the  Harrison  River,  and  camped  a  few  mites 
above  where  the  ToefaelBs  tribe  tive.  Here  abode  a  wicked  woman 
who  was  gifted  with  magic,  and  who  IdUed  many  men.*  Sqaix  said  he 
would  go  akme  and  visit  the  woman,  but  the  brothers  told  him  he  had 
better  avoid  her  until  the  next  day,  when  they  would  all  go  togiether. 
Sqaix  answered,  Why  should  I  avoid  her?  No  one  is  superior  to  me 
in  magic."  So,  when  the  others  slept,  he  went  to  her  house.  He  said 
to  her,  "  Why  have  you  no  husband?  It  is  bad  for  you  to  be  alone. 
I  am  seeking  a  wife,  and  wish  to  have  you."  She  answered,  "  Let 
me  alone,  and  do  not  make  me  feel  ashamed  by  talking  in  that  way." 
But  Sqaix  insisted,  and  tried  to  do  violence  to  her.  His  hand  was 
caught  by  her  organs,  and,  since  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  it,  he  had 
to  cut  it  off  above  the  wrist. 

He  felt  ashamed,  went  home,  and  lay  down.  In  the  morning  the 
others  told  him  to  get  up,  but  he  would  not  rise.  They  asked  him  to 
show  his  hands,  and  he  showed  them  one  hand.  They  said,  "  Show 
us  the  other  one; "  and  he  changed  his  hand  to  the  other  side  of  his 
body,  and  sfinwtd  it  again.  They  knew  what  had  happened,  and 
laughed  at  him.  Then  they  went  to  the  woman's  house,  and  the 
brothers  tried  to  transform  her;  but  in  vain,  for  she  was  equal  to  them 

»  Anthrop.  Inst,  xxxiv,  pp.  3ii-37<^ 

»  Compare  also  No.  37.  p.  344;  Boa?,  Sasen,  pp.  i  (Shuswap),  'T!i  rr.pson  Indiana), 
19  (Ftabcr  Delta),  47  (Cowichan).  56  (Squami^),  63  (Comox);  HiU-iout.  Report  jgoo, 
p.  S18  (Sk.qo'nie-Sqiuuiiiih);  Tiit,  TnHtkms,  p.  42  (Thomiwon) ;  Tdtt  Mythehgy,  pp.  atl 
«f  M(.  (Utt'inqt).  315  it  (Nloola  VUkjr);  Tdt,  Tkt  Sknwoip,  ppw  S44  i<  m**  DMnoa, 
Nats. 

*  It  is  claimed  by  gome  that  the  Ri<«ter  was  more  gifted  in  magic  than  theolben* 
«  borne  say  this  was  miuk.    Qaix  denotes  the  mink  in  the  coast  dialects. 

*  See  Bom,  Sagen,  p.  34  (Fnier  Delta). 
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in  powers.  Therefore  they  asked  their  sister  to  help  them;  and  she 
pushed  her  hand  and  arm  into  the  woman's  organs.  When  she  puUed 
thein  out  again,  the  woman  died  at  once. 

After  some  time  they  arrived  halfway  up  Harrison  Lake,  where  they 
saw  a  house  in  which  lived  an  old  man  namr  I  S  .  xei.^  They  euLcred 
his  house,  and  talketl  to  him  jokingly,  as  if  iie  were  a  child.  He  be- 
came angry,  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child? 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  more  ex[ menced  than  you,  who  arc  >uurig.'* 
Leaving  their  sister  in  the  house,  they  proposed  to  the  old  man  that 
they  should  walk  up  the  mountain-side  to  see  who  could  climb  best. 
When  they  were  quite  a  distance  away,  the  old  man  caused  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  fastened  on  his  snow-shoes,  which  he  had  hidden  under  his 
clothes,  left  the  brothers,  and  walked  home. 

It  took  the  others  three  days  to  wade  through  the  deep  snoir  to  the 
house;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  it,  the  snow  all  disappeared. 
Then  they  asked  the  old  man  to  take  them  up  the  lake  in  his  canoe, 
which  was  very  small.  They  all  embarked,  and  the  old  man  paddled. 
yfhtn  they  had  gone  some  distance,  they  tried  to  frighten  him,  saying, 
"  See  that  monster  coming  underneath  the  canoe  1 "  He  looked,  and 
said,  "  That  is  nothing.  It  is  only  the  sl|adow  ol  the  motmtain-tops 
moving  on  the  waves."  Then  they  said,  *'  See  that  man  paddling 
mdemeath  the  cancel "  The  old  man  answered,  *'  It  is  nothing, 
only  my  shadow  paddling.'*  Then  Sqaix  changed  himsdf  into  a  mink 
and  went  down  through  the  water.  The  others  told  the  old  man  to 
look.  He  said,  "  That  is  nothing.  All  lands  of  animals  swim  in  the 
take."  Then  Sqaiz  changed  himself  into  a  weasel,  and,  entering  the 
canoe,  ran  up  over  the  old  man's  Ieg8»  The  brothers  said,  "  Look  at 
that  bad  animal !  "  But  the  old  man  answered^  "  That  is  nothing. 
I  can  easily  kill  it  with  my  paddle." 

Now  they  reached  a  place  called  S'ft'ta,  where  there  was  a  long 

sandy  beach.    Here  they  proposed  to  run  the  old  man  a  race.  They 

were  to  run  to  the  end  of  the  beach  and  back  again.   They  left  their 

sister  in  the  canoe,  and  began  to  race.    The  old  man  beat  them,  and 

reached  the  canoe  again  while  the  others  were  yet  far  away.    Then  he 

caused  a  calm  with  intense  heat  to  come,  which  made  his  opponents 

harrlly  able  to  walk.    At  last  they  sat  down,  overcome  by  the  heat. 

So  tile  old  man  said  to  the  woman,  *'  We  will  take  the  canoe  to  meet 

them,  for  they  are  tired."    Then  he  made  a  breeze;  and  the  brothers 

and  bqaix,  feeling  refreshed,  proposed  to  the  old  man  that  they  should 

go  up  the  mou III  un  to  gatlicr  cetlar-branches.    When  he  turned  around 

to  look  at  the  Tiinimtain  they  proposed  to  climb,  the  sister  threw  on 

his  back  the  [iuini  .jhe  had  used  when  pubescent;  and  he  was  imme- 

-diately  lurned  into  a  stone,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.* 

i  Sec  ficas.  Sagtth  p.  ax  (Fraser  Delta). 

•  Tfab  ii  the  ccMistatf  Dr.  Stone  00  IbiriMMi  Lske. 
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After  this  they  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  to  where 
S'cxei's  wife  Mved.  Her  iiaine  was  Skaiya'm.'  They  turned  her  and 
her  canoe  into  stone,  for  she  was  a  wicked  woman. 

The  Transformers  then  proceeded  on  their  \'oyage,  and  entered  the 
Lower  Lillooet  River.  They  proceeded  slowly  up  this  river,  and  per- 
formed many  wonderful  feats,  killing  and  tnuisformlng  bad  people, 
and  making  bad  parts  of  the  country  better. 

At  last  they  arrived  halfway  up  Lillooet  Lake,  on  the  west  side  'Of 
which  they  saw  a  house  in  front  of  which  a  pregnant  woman  was 
standing.  They  asked  her  where  her  husband  was,  and  she  pointed 
to  him  on  the  lake-shore,  where  he  was  engaged  trying  to  catch  fish 
with  two  sticks.*  The  fish  would  pass  between  the  sticks.  Then  he 
would  take  them  out  and  wipe  the  slime  off  them  with  grass,  and  try 
again.  This  man's  name  was  StsSp;  and  the  Transformer  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  He  answered,  "  I  am  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
know  not  how  to  catch  fish.  I  try  to  catch  them  in  the  maimer  you 
have  just  seen,  but  can  never  capture  any."  They  said,  "  What  do 
you  eat?  "  and  he  answered,  "  We  gather  grass  and  boil  it  in  a  basket, 
and  eat  it  when  it  is  cooked."  They  noticed  that  the  man  carried  a 
long  knife  on  his  back,  with  strings  of  eagle's  feathers  attached  to  the 
handle  and  sheath,  and  asked  him  what  he  used  it  for.  He  said, 
"  ^Vhen  my  wife  becomes  very  large  with  child ,  I  take  this  knife,  cut 
open  her  belly  with  it,  and  take  out  the  child.'  My  w  ife  always  dies. 
Thus  I  have  had  many  wives."  They  said,  "  We  will  teach  you  how 
to  do  things  right,  so  that  future  generations  in  this  country  shall 
know." 

They  crossed  the  lake,  and  pulled  hairs  out  of  their  legs  from  below 
the  knee,  which  they  threw  on  the  ground:  spa'tsan-bushes  *  grew  up 
at  once.  They  stnf>T>e(l  the  bark  from  some  of  ilieni,  went  to  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  siiuwed  them  how  to  prepare  it,  twist  it  into  twine, 
and  weave  ii  into  nets.  They  made  a  dip-net  for  him,  and  showed  him 
how  to  fish  with  it.  Everything  they  did  they  made  the  couple  do 
themselves,  so  that  they  should  really  know  how  to  do  it.  Then  one 
of  the  brothers,  unperceived  by  the  xnnu  and  his  wife,  changed  himself 
into  a  salmon,  and  entered  the  man's  net.  The  iiuiii  landed  it,  and 
the  other  brothers  showed  him  how  to  cut  it  up.    They  lighted  a  fire 

1  Boas.  Sagen,  gives  a  full  ver»ioQ  of  the  Kaia'm  story  (pp.  38-30),  printed  again  by 
HtU'Tout  {AtUkrop.  Inst,  xxxv,  pp.  177-189)  with  Indian  text.  The  full  story  belonca 
dculy  to  Uw  Ftuer  Ddta  and  to  the  Lowv  Lillooet  (lee  tJim  Teit,  MyOioloOt  p.  9l3 
[UtS'mqt]). 

*  Some  say  with  the  handle  of  a  dip-nut  (set  Teit,  Mythology,  p. 
'  iSee  Teit,  Mythology,  pp.  aaa,  31 7  ^  Teit,  Tlu  Skuswap,  p.  65a;  Farrand,  Ckiko^^ 
p.  II. 

*«  Not  the  tttff99ifhuk  of  the  ThompMno.  The  Lillooet  teqnentlr  ceD  ftU  kindo  of 
berk  wed  for  twine,  including  twine  obtained  from  the  white*,  spafitm  (ne  Teit,  Myth^ 
«le$3h      *>7*  3>5;  Teit,  Tht  5Iiimm#»  p.  651)^ 
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and  heated  stones.  Then  the\'  i)laced  a  large  basket  and  a  stnall 
basket  side  by  side,  and  filicd  them  with  water.  They  put  the  fish 
in  the  large  one.  They  Hfted  the  stones  with  ton^s  and  dipped  them 
into  the  small  kculc  to  clean  them,  and  then  dropped  them  into  the 
large  kettle.  They  added  fresh  stones  unnl  the  fish  was  l)oiled:  then 
they  put  it  on  some  cedar-bark,  and  all  joined  in  eating  it.  They 
told  the  man  to  save  all  the  bones,  and  throw  them  into  the  water, 
'.  which  he  did;  and  the  other  brother  returned  to  his  former  shape, 
and  joined  them.  Then  they  said,  "  Future  generatioiis  shall  do  as 
ire  have  shown.  They  shall  catch  and  boil  salmon,  and  eat  them 
instead  of  grass/* 

When  the  man*8  wife  came  to  be  delivered  of  her  child,^  the  sister 
took  bird-dierry  bark  and  tied  it  to  the  infant.  She  pulled  twice,  but 
the  string  broke  each  time.  She  tied  it  again,  and  on  the  third  pull 
the  child  came  out.  The  Transformers  said,  "  Future  generatkms 
flhail  give  birth  to  their  children,  and  men  shall  no  longer  |^t  their 
wives.  Occasionally  there  may  be  a  hard  birth,  when  the  child  must 
be  pulled  out."  Now  Sqabc  said, "  This  man  has  killed  many  women* 
He  ought  to  be  punished."  And  the  brothers  said,  **  He  should  be 
turned  into  stone,  so  that  future  generations,  by  seeing  him,  may 
remember  the  cause  of  his  transformation,  and  know  what  has  been 
ordained."  They  turned  him  into  a  stone,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  day;  but  his  wife  and  his  newly-bom  son  they  left  to  occupy 
the  place. 

Proceeding  up  the  lake,  the  Transformers  came  to  its  head,  into 
which  the  Upper  Lillooet  River  flows.    Here  there  was  flat  ground  like 

a  ho^,  which  moved  up  and  down,  and  hindered  canoes  from  ascending 
the  river.  They  made  it  into  firm  but  swampy  land,  and  left  a  channel 
by  which  canoes  might  re;uh  the  river.  At  this  place  they  saw  a  man 
sitting  at  work,  finishing  the  handle  of  a  spear.*  He  had  his  mouth 
puckered  up,  and  was  whistling  to  himself.'  They  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing,  and  he  answered,  "  It  is  none  of  your  business."  They 
asked  him  again,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  these  Transformers 
coming,  and  I  am  making  this  spear  to  spear  them  in  the  neck  They 
said,  "  Let  us  see  the  s{)ear :  it  looks  very  nice."  He  handed  it  to  them. 
Then  they  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  sj>eared  him  with  the  spear. 
They  said,  "  Your  name  shall  be  W  liitefish  {me'melt),  and  fuiure 
generations  shall  spear  you  ia  this  manner,  and  eat  you  as  food." 
The  whitefish  has  a  very  small  mouth,  because  he  was  whistling  when 
transformed. 

>  S«  Tdt,  Mythology,  pp.  333,  J17. 

•  Most  IwUuH  Mj  It  ^ns  •  dme-ptoosed  spnT:  mne  mj  It  ww  ti»o^proiited  (tee 
Tdl*  Myihotogy,  p.  336  (Ullfaiqt]).   A  very  common  incident  of  the  Culture-Hero  myth  of 

the  coast  (sec  Boas,  Sa^en,  pp.  46  (Couichan),  56  (Squamish).  64  (Comaot)*  9S  (Nutkft)* 
300  (Ncwettce) ;  Boas.  Chinook  Texts,  p.  30;  Famnd,  QtUntLuU,  p.  85. 

•  See  Teit.  Mythoio^.  p.  331. 
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The  Transformers  (  i  ruiiniH  their  journey  up  the  Lillonct  River 
to  a  place  near  Pt;mberton,  and  then  up  the  Pole  River  until  they 
reached  a  place  on  that  river  known  as  Salmon-House.'  Here  they 
saw  a  man  leaning  forward,  and  gazing  intently  into  the  water.  They 
asked  him  what  he  was  Km  iking  at,  and  he  answered,  "  It  is  nothing 
to  you."  They  watched  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  catching  fish  with 
his  hands.  He  caught  one,  and  they  asked  him  how  he  ate  it.  He 
never  answered,  but,  putting  the  fish  to  his  mouth,  began  tu  eat  it  raw. 
They  transfornuxl  him  into  a  fish-hawk  (yoxaia'j,  and  said,  **  Hence- 
forth people  shall  not  catch  fish  with  their  hands,  nor  eat  them  raw." 

Ascending  the  river,  they  passed  its  source,  and  came  near  to  the 
lake  called  Tseka'Iena},  at  the  source  of  the  stream  that  empties  into 
the  head  of  Andenon  Lake.  Here  they  went  up  on  some  rocks  near 
where  the  M  Indian  trail  paases,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  One  brother 
went  away,  and  returned  from  the  south,  dressed  in  oedar-bark  painted 
red,  and  carrying  cedar-hark  and  other  things  in  a  bundle  on  his  back. 
Another  brother  went  away*  and  returned  from  the  east,  dressed  only 
in  a  breech-dout,  and  carrying  on  his  back  a  bundle  of  spatstm-huk 
and  other  thtnge.  When  they  appeared  to  view,  the  other  Trans- 
formers  hailed  the  one  from  the  south  as  Liluet,*  and  the  one  from 
the  east  aa  Sia'tLemuz,  saying,  "  Henceforth  the  Uluet  shall  go  to 
the  Eraser  in  the  SLa'tLemux  country  to  buy  salmon  and  spaison-harkt 
and  the  SLa'tLemux  shall  visit  the  Uluet  to  trade  with  them.  Then 
one  of  the  Transformers  stamped  his  foot  on  the  rock,  and  left  the 
imprint  of  his  sole,  saying,  "  This  footprint  shall  mark  this  spot  as  the 
tribal  boundary  between  the  Li'luet  and  the  SLa'tLemuX'*  (the  Upper 
and  Lower  Lillooet].    The  footprint  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  certain  where  the  Transformers  went  after  this,  but  it  is 
said  they  returned  again  to  their  own  country,  by  way  of  Pemb^rton 
and  Green  Lake,  to  the  Squamish.' 

3.  THE  BOY  AND  THE  SUN^ 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people  by 
constantly  stealing  their  food.  The  chief  told  the  poeple  to  leave 
their  house  and  desert  the  boy.  They  ordered  some  other  hoys  to 
induce  the  thief  to  go  with  them  while  the  people  made  ready  to  depart. 

I  Thm  mile«oriiiamb«iB  FenbertoalodlHivinase'  It  it  a  funtnn  Adiiag-plMae  of 

the  Liluet-5'1. 

*  That  is,  the  Lower  Lillooet. 

*  Some  »y  they  did  not  require  to  Usvd  tluoash  tlM  Upper  Lfllooet  eoontry, 
Coyote  «ad  Kokwvi'k  tnvdled  Uukmi^  flwfe  {mt  p.  3S0). 

*  See  "Tale  of  Uie  Bad  Boy;  or.  The  Sun  and  the  Lad."  in  Teit.  TradUiont,  pp.  St.  5a; 

Tcit,  Mythology,  p.  2^0  (Uta'mqt);  Boas,  Sagen,  pp.  17  (Tliompson),  10  (Fraser  Delta); 
Hill-Tout.  Anthrop.  Itut.  xxxy,  p.  201  CLower  LiUooet);  Hill- Tout.  Repori  igoo,  p.  sja 
(Squamish). 
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These  boys  said,  "  I.rt  us  go  and  search  for  wood  to  make  bows  and 
arrows."  On  reaf  Ihtil^  a  densely  wocxlcd  place,  thev  said,  "  Wc  wil! 
separate  licrr,  and  search,  that  we  may  the  sooner  hnd  ^ockI  wo<x1;  but 
we  will  con  Li  mi  I  \o  whistle  to  one  another,  so  that  we  may  all  know 
one  another's  win  reahouts.'* 

When  the  l)oyb  were  out  of  sight,  they  eased  themselves  in  several 
places,  and  then  hurried  away  to  overtake  the  people.  After  they 
liad  gone,  their  excrements  continued  to  whistle,  so  the  thief  thought 
that  his  companions  were  still  near  by.  Having  found  some  good 
wood,  he  called  on  the  other  boys  to  come,  but  heard  no  reply  except 
the  whistling.  He  searched  fur  them,  and  at  last  found  they  had  gone, 
and  that  the  sounds  proceeded,  not  from  them,  but  from  their  excre- 
incats. 

Then  the  thief  hurried  home»  because  it  was  late;  but,  upon  arriving 
at  the  village,  he  found  all  the  people  gone.  He  was  hungry,  and 
aeafdied  all  the  houses  for  food,  but  found  none.  Returning  to  his 
paients'  house,  he  saw  a  basket  upside  down  in  a  corner.  He  thought 
some  food  might  be  there,  so  he  kicfced  it  over  with  his  foot.  He  found 
his  grandmother  sitting  underneath.  He  was  angry,  because  he  would 
rather  have  found  food  than  her;  but  she  cried  out  that  he  should  not 
lack  her,  as  she  might  be  ol  mudi  service  to  him. 

The  grandmother  had  a  cedar-bark  match,  which  she  gave  him  to 
light  a  fire.  After  warming  themselves,  she  asked  him  to  shoot  mice 
to  eat.  He  did  this,  and  they  lived  on  what  vermin  he  killed.  She 
asked  him  to  shoot  birds,  and  die  would  make  a  robe  of  their  skins.  He 
shot  very  many  brigfat-plumaged  birds,  and  the  old  woman  made  him  a 
very  large  and  handsome  robe.  Shetoldhim  to  make  a  spear  of  cedar* 
wood.   He  did  this,  and  speared  some  fish. 

One  day  Sun  saw  him  fishing  with  his  cedar-wood  spear,  and,  noticing 
the  beautiful  blanket  he  wore,  thought  he  would  try  to  obtain  it  from 
him.  Sun  was  dressed  in  a  goat-skin  blanket  with  long  fringe.  He 
approached  the  boy,  and  offered  to  exchange  robes  with  him;  but  the 
Ixjy  declined.  Sun  said,  "  You  do  not  know  the  value  of  m\'  robe.  It 
can  ratch  far  n>nre  fish  than  your  spear."  Then  Sun  placed  the 
fringe  of  his  rol)e  in  ih*  water,  and  caught  a  fish  on  each  tassel.  When 
the  boy  saw  this,  he  exchanged  robes  with  Sun.  He  was  now  able  to 
catch  great  quantities  of  fish,  which  he  dried,  and  with  which  he  Med 
many  houses,  cellars,  and  drying-i^oles. 

The  people  of  the  village,  who  were  camped  a  long  ways  ofT,  had 
been  unsuccessful  hunting  and  fishing,  and  were  now  on  the  verge  ot 
starvation.  One  of  them,  Raven,  left  them,  and  returned  to  the 
village,  where  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  boy  living  in  affluence. 
The  boy  saw  Raven,  and  threw  some  fish  at  him,  which  he  gladly  ate. 
Next  day  Raven  came  again,  and  asked  the  lad  for  some  fish  to  take 
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home  to  his  children.  He  was  given  three  fish,  which  he  took  away, 
and  kept  until  the  other  people  had  gone  to  bed.  When  all  was  qiiiet» 
he  gave  them  to  his  children;  but  they  quarrelled  and  made  a  great 
noise:  ao  the  peo(^  heard  them,  and  said,  "  Raven's  children  must  be 
eating  aometldng  good."  They  went  to  his  house  and  asked  him  what 
his  children  had  been  eating;  and  he  told  them,  "  Mobs.**  They  did 
not  believe  him,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  watch  next  nij^t.  On 
the  thurd  day.  Raven  went  to  the  lad  ag^n,  and  asked  him  for  more 
fish.  Again  he  was  given  three,  which  he  took  home  for  his  children. 
That  night  Raven's  children  quarrelled  again  when  they  were  fed. 
The  people  ran  in,  caught  them  eating,  and  made  them  disgotgie  by 
pressing  their  throats.  They  found  that  the  food  was  fish:  so  they 
asked  Raven  where  he  got  it.  He  told  them  the  whole  story,  and  the 
people  at  once  broke  camp  and  returned  to  the  village,  where  the  boy 
feasted  them  on  fish  till  they  were. satisfied. 

The  lad  became  a  great  fisherman,  and  the  people  of  the  village 
thus  never  lacked  an  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  chief  gave  him  his 
daughter  to  wife,  and  the  lad  afterwards  became  chief. 

Before  Sun  obtained  the  boy's  robe,  he  was  pale;  and  his  light  was 
faint,  like  that  of  the  moon ;  but  thenceforth  he  became  bright  and 
dazzling,  because  he  wore  the  boy's  bright  and  many-colored  robe. 

3.  THS  FliOG  SISXSBS 

The  three  Frog  sisters  had  a  house  in  a  swamp,  where  they  lived 
together.  Not  very  far  away  lived  a  number  of  people  in  another 
house.  Among  them  were  Snake  and  Beaver,  who  were  friends. 
They  were  well-grown  lads,  and  wished  to  marry  the  Frog  girb. 

One  nig^t  Snake  went  to  Frog's  house,  and,  crawling  up  to  one  of 
the  sisters,  put  his  hand  on  her  face.  She  awoke,  and  asked  him  who 
be  was.  Learning  that  he  was  Snake,  she  said  she  would  not  marry 
him,  and  told  him  to  leave  at  once.  She  called  him  hard  names,  such 
as,  "  sh'my-fellow,"  "  small-eyes,"  etc.  Snake  returned,  and  told  his 
friend  of  his  failure. 

Next  night  Beaver  went  to  try,  and,  crawling  up  to  one  of  the  sisters, 
he  put  his  hand  on  her  face.  She  awoke,  and,  finding  out  who  he  was, 
she  told  him  to  be  gone.  She  called  him  names,  such  as,  **  short-legs," 
*'  big-helly,"  "  big- buttocks."  Beaver  felt  hurt,  and,  goinir  home, 
began  to  cry.*  His  father  asked  him  what  the  matter  was,  and  ihc  boy 
told  him.  He  said,  "  That  is  nothing.  Don't  cryi  it  will  rain  tOQ 
much."    But  young  Beaver  said,  "  I  wiU  cry." 

*  Sec  Boas.  Sagen,  pp.  35  (Fraser  Delta),  7<5  (Comox);  Boas  and  Hunt,  Kwakiuti  Texti^ 
p.  318;  Boas,  KaikUittut  Texts,  p.  33;  Hill-Tout.  Antkrop.  JnsL  xxxiv,  p.  37  (Seshelt); 
HOlpToat,  lUport  1899,  p.  78  (Thompson);  Bill-Tout,  1900.  p.  S48  (Squamiah); 

Tcit.  MylMop,  pp.  2^0  (Uta'nqt),  333  (Nkob). 
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As  lie  oon^ued  to  cry,  much  rain  fell,  and  soon  the  swamp  where 
the  FrogB  tived  was  flooded.  Their  house  was  under  the  water,  which 
covered  the  tops  of  the  tall  awamp-giaas.  The  Frogs  got  cold,  and 
went  to  Beaver's  hotise,  and  aaid  to  him,  We  wish  to  marry  your 
sons.**  But  old  Beaver  said,  *'  No!  You  caUed  us  hard  names.'* 

The  water  was  now  running  in  a  regular  stream.  So  the  Frags  swam 
away  downstream  until  they  reached  a  whulpool,  which  sucked  them 
in,  and  they  descended  to  the  house  of  the  Moon.  The  latter  invited 
them  to  warm  themselves  at  the  fire;  but  they  said, "  No.  We  do  not 
wish  to  sit  fay  the  fire.  We  wish  to  sit  there,**  pointing  at  him.  He 
said,  '*  Here?  "  at  the  same  time  pointing  at  Ins  feet.  They  said, 
"  No,  not  there."  Then  he  pointed  to  one  part  of  his  body  after  an- 
other, until  he  reached  his  brow.  When  ho  said,  "  Will  you  sit  here?  " 
they  all  cried  out,  "  Yes,"  and  jumped  on  his  face,  thus  spoiling  his 
Iwaiity.  The  Frog's  sisters  may  b^  seen  on  the  moon's  face  at  the 
present  day.> 

4.  BBAVBR  AND  BAGLB* 

Beaver  and  Eagle  lived  with  theur  sister  in  the  Lillooet  country. 
They  had  no  fire,  and  ate  thehr  food  raw.  The  sister  cri^  and  com* 
plained  constantly,  because  she  had  no  fire  at  which  to  roast  lier  dried 
aalmon-^kins.  At  last  the  brothers  took  pity  on  her,  because  she 
•cried  so  much,  and  said,  "  Don't  cry  any  more!  We  will  procure  fire 
lor  you.  We  will  train  ourselves  for  a  long  time,  and  during  our 
absence  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  cry  or  complain ;  for,  if  you 
do,  we  shall  fail  in  our  object,  and  our  training  will  be  fruitless." 

Leaving  their  sister,  the  brothers  repaired  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  spent  four  years  training  themselves.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  they  returned  to  theur  sister,  who  had  never  cried  during  their 
.absence,  and  told  her  they  would  go  to  procure  fire,  as  they  now  knew 
where  it  could  be  found,  and  how  they  could  obtain  it. 

After  five  days*  journeying,  they  arrived  at  the  house 'of  the  people 
who  possessed  fire.  Then  one  broiher  drew  over  himself  an  eagle's 
body,  and  the  other  one  a  heuer's  body.  The  latter  dammed  the 
creek  near  by,  and  that  night  made  a  hole  nnderneath  the  people's 
house.  Next  morning  he  swam  around  in  the  water  made  by  the  dam, 
and  an  old  man  saw  him  and  shot  him.  He  took  him  into  the  house, 
and,  laying  him  beside  the  fire,  told  the  people  to  skin  him.  While 
they  were  skinning  him,  they  came  on  something  hard  underneath 
his  armpit.    This  was  a  clam-shell,  which  Beaver  had  hidden  tliere. 

>  Sec  Teil,  Traditionx.  p.  91;  Boas,  Sa^en.  p.  15  (Shammp);  Tdt.  Tk$Sk$um»P,  p.  653; 
Teit.  Mytkoiogy,  pp.  339  (L'ta'mqt),  3^0  (Nicola). 

•  See  Tdt.  TniUkms,  p.  56;  Teit.  Mythology,  pp.  339  (UtS'niqt),  338  (Nioote);  Boas. 
Satm»  Ik  4»  (Fkaeer  Ddla);  Bflt-Tout,  Rf§ert  tSg»,  ^  65* 

•  liMi  iaCormants  agree  that  tht  hoott  an  ltiid«W«ind  iMMe,  whldi,  MOMding 
to  ■on,  we  at  >  place  iwr  the  eea. 
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Just  then  the  people  noticed  a  very  large  and  frnc-Iooldiig  eagle 
perch  CHI  a  tree  near  by.  They  were  anxious  to  kill  him  to  get  his 
plumes:  so  they  all  ran  out  and  began  to  shoot  at  him,  but  none  ad 
them  could  hit  him.  When  they  were  thus  engajrcd,  Beaver,  who 
was  now  left  alone,  put  some  of  the  fire  in  his  clam-shell,  and  escaped 
through  the  hole  he  had  made.  He  soon  reached  the  water,  which 
was  now  almost  at  the  house,  and  swam  away  with  his  prize. 

As  sof)n  as  Eagle  saw  that  his  brother  was  safe,  he  flew  a\A  ;i\'  ind 
joined  him.  They  continued  their  journey  home,  K;igle  resting  him- 
self on  Hraver's  back  when  tired.  They  brought  the  fire  home  and 
gave  it  to  tiieir  sister,  who  now  became  very  happy  and  contented. 

5.   THE  FIRE  people;   OR,  THE  MAN  WHO  INTRODUCED  FIRE 

A  man  uho  lived  on  the  Lower  Lillooet  River  had  a  daughter  who 
refused  all  suitors.  The  people  said,  "Perhaps  you  wish  the  man* 
who  lives  in  the  east  to  be  your  husl>and."  This  man,  who  li\cd  in  a 
vcr>  distant  countr>',  heard  what  the>'  said,  and  came  and  took  the 
girl  for  his  wife.  She  went  home  with  him,  and  some  time  afterward 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  WTiile  the  boy  was  yet  a  child,  his  father  said  to 
hb  wtfei  "  Let  us  go  and  visit  your  people."  A  large  nimiber  of  the 
husband's  people  accompanied  them  on  their  journey.  They  were 
warlike,  and  endowed  with  magic  and  the  "  mystery  "  of  fire.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  Lower  Lillooet  River,  instead  of  acting  in  a  friendly 
manner,  they  attacked  the  people  there,  and  lolled  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  then  returned  home. 

When  the  boy  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  said,  "  I  must  pay  my  mother's 
people  because  they  were  slaughtered  by  my  father's  people.'*  He 
went  to  his  mother's  country  and  gave  them  a  present  of  fire,  which 
was  at  that  time  unknown  to  them.  He  possessed  the  magic  of  fiie, 
and  could  make  fire  appear  at  any  time  or  place  he  wished.  By 
commanding,  he  could  make  a  house  take  fire  a  long  way  off.  The 
shaman  called  Napoleon,  of  the  Lower  Lillooet  River,  learned  his 
secret  of  making  fire  appear  when  he  wished  by  supplicating  these 
t  Fire  people,  for  he  had  them  for  his  manitou,  and  had  thus  learned  some 
of  their  magic 

6.  OSIdN  OF  UGHT  AMD  FIRE 

Raven  and  Sea-GuU  weie  friends,  and  Uved  In  the  Lillooet  country. 
Their  houses  were  dose  together.  Raven  had  four  servants;  namely, 
Worm,  Flea,  Louse,  and  Litde-Louse.'  It  was  dark  all  over  the  worid 

'  Some  say  he  was  a  chief  who  was  related  to  Thunder;  others  say  he  was  the  Sun; 
whUe  rtiU  otlm«  My  he  1IW  Jott  fta  ortfiavx  flwa  who  fnn 

tfaey  have  forgotten. 

'  Es'kal-kVia.  described  as  being  a  \'ery  small  Inuw.  Tf-.r  ThompHon  Indians  caU  dbt 
on  a  person's  skin  or  on  clothes  sk£Lk£'L  (d.  Hill-Tout,  Report  jooo,  p.  544). 
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at  that  time,  as  Sea-Guil  owned  the  daylight,^  which  he  kept  in  a  box, 
and  never  let  any  of  it  out»  except  ooGaaonaUy,  when  he  needed  some 

for  his  own  use. 

Raven  thought  it  was  not  fair  that  Sea-Gull  should  keep  the  day- 
Vight  all  to  himself,  when  it  was  of  so  murh  value,  and  would  benefit 
the  people  if  liberated.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  obtain  the  daylight: 
so  one  night  he  placed  many  hawthorn-branches  on  the  trail  which  led 
from  Sea-Ciull's  house  to  the  place  where  the  hitter's  canoe  was  fas- 
tened;  then,  hastenitig  to  Sea-Ciull's  house,  he  cried  loudly  that  his 
canoe  Had  gone  adritt.  Sea-Gull  rushed  out  in  haste  to  save  his 
canoe,  and  several  thorns  entered  his  bare  feet.  He  cried  with  pain, 
returned  to  the  house,  and  asked  Raven  to  get  his  canoe  for  him,  and 
drau  it  up.    Raven  went  and  drew  up  Ciuil's  canoe,  and  then  returned. 

Gull  complained  much  of  the  thorns  in  his  feet,  and  Raven  said  he 
would  pull  them  out  it  (  ull  would  open  the  box  enough  it)  let  some 
Kght  out.  To  this  Gull  agreetl.  He  t>at  down  beside  the  box  and 
opened  it  a  little  with  one  hand.  Now  Raven  began  to  extract  the 
thorns  with  an  awl,  but  pretended  he  could  not  see  well  enough,  and 
asked  Gull  to  open  the  box  a  little  more,  which  he  did.  Raven  ex- 
tracted moat  of  the  thorns,  and  said  he  could  soon  extract  the  last 
ones,  if  he  were  given  a  little  additional  light.  When  Gull  opened  the 
bofx  a  little  more.  Raven  gave  his  arm  a  push.  Thus  he  knocked  down 
the  box  and  brofn  it.*  The  daylight  now  all  escaped  and  spread 
over  the  world,  and  Gull  was  unable  to  collect  it  again.  Raven  claimed 
that  the  push  was  accidental,  and,  after  taking  the  last  of  the  thorns 
out  of  Gull's  feet,  he  left  and  went  home,  chuckling  to  himself. 

Raven  could  now  see  very  far  with  the  new  daylight:  so  one  morning 
he  washed  himself,  combed  and  oiled  his  hair,  put  on  his  best  robe, 
and  painted  his  face  black.  Then  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  his  under* 
ground  house  and  looked  around  the  world.  He  gazed  about  all  day 
without  seeing  anything.  Next  morning  he  fixed  himself  up  again, 
changed  his  face»paint,  and  sat  on  his  house-top  all  day.  That  day, 
also,  he  saw  nothing.  The  third  day  he  changed  his  face-paint,  and 
did  likewise.  That  evening,  before  descending,  he  saw  signs  of  smoke. 
On  the  fourth  day  be  changed  his  face^paint  again,  and  that  evening 
he  located  the  smoke,  rising  far  away  in  the  south,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea. 

On  the  following  day  Raven  embarked  with  all  his  servants  in 
Little-Louse's  canoe;  but  it  was  too  small,  and  they  were  swamped. 
On  the  following  day  he  tried  Big-Louse's  canoe;  but  it,  also,  was  too 
small.   Thus  he  tried  all  his  servants'  canoes,  but  with  the  same  result. 

*  Some  say  the  sun  (cf.  Boas.  Sagen,  p.  55  [NMMliiioh  HlU-Tout.  Report  tgoo,  ]».  545; 

Boas  and  Hunt,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  iff.  p.  393). 

*  Some  say  the  box  did  not  break,  only  the  ltd  opened  wide,  thus  letting  out  all  the 
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Now  he  told  his  wife  to  go  and  ask  the  loan  of  Sea-GuU's  large  canoe, 
as  he  intended  to  go  and  get  fire.  The  following  day,  after  he  had 
obtained  the  canoe,  he  embarked  with  his  servants,  and,  after  four 
days'  paddling  down  stream,  they  arrived  close  to  the  house  of  the 
people  who  posseF-^pd  fire.*^ 

Now  Raven  askc^i  his  servants  which  of  them  was  willing  to  go  and 
steal  the  baby-girl  of  these  people.  Little-Louse  offered  to  go;  but 
the  others  said,  **  You  will  make  too  much  noise,  and  wake  the  people." 
Big-I^use  offered  himself;  but  they  had  the  same  objections  to  him. 
Then  Flea  said,  "  I  will  go.  In  one  jump  I  will  reach  and  snatch 
the  baby,  and  with  another  jump  I  will  be  out  again.  The  people 
won't  be  able  to  catch  me."  But  the  others  .-.aid,  *'  You  will  make  a 
noise,  and  we  don't  want  the  people  to  know."  Wunii  now  spoke, 
saying,  "  I  will  go  slowly  and  quietly,  and  will  bore  a  hole  underground. 
I  will  come  out  underneath  where  the  baby  hangs  in  its  cradle,  steal  it, 
and  return  without  any  one  hearing  me."  They  all  thought  tliis  was 
the  best  proporitioo,  and  anented  to  Wofm'a  flan.  So  that  night 
Wonn  bored  a  hole  underground,  and  stole  the  babsr.  Ab  soon  as  he 
feturned  with  it,  they  put  it  in  their  canoe  and  paddled  rapidly  away 
toward  home. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  people  missed  the  baby,  and  the  wise 
4>ne8  knew  what  had  happened.  They  gave  chase,  but  could  neither 
locate  nor  overtake  Raven  and  his  servants.  Sturgeon,  Whale,  and 
'Seal  seardied  long  and  far,  but  at  last  gave  it  up  and  returned  home. 
Only  one  small  fish  *  found  the  course  the  canoe  haid  taken,  and  overtook 
it.  It  tried  to  retard  the  canoe's  progress  by  sticking  to  the  paddles, 
but  at  last  got  tired  and  returned  home. 

The  mother  of  the  child  caused  a  heavy  rain  to  come,*  thinking  that 
would  stop  the  thieves,  but  without  avail.  Raven  reached  his  own 
country  with  the  chikt,  and  the  latter's  relatives,  hearing  where  it  had 
been  taken  to,  came  to  Raven's  house  with  many  presents;  but  Raven 
:Said  they  were  not  what  he  wanted,  so  they  went  hack  without  getting 
the  child. 

Twice  again  they  visited  Raven  with  presents,  but  with  the  same 
result.  On  their  fourth  visit,  t(K>,  Raven  refused  their  presents,  al- 
though they  had  brought  different  and  more  valuable  presents  each 
time.  Then  they  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said,  "  Fire." 
They  answered,  '*  Why  did  you  not  say  that  before?  "  and  they  were 
glad,  because  they  had  plenty,  and  considered  it  of  little  value.  They 
went  and  brought  him  fire,  and  he  gave  them  back  their  child. 

«  They  arc  said  to  have  been  all  Fish  people.  S<-e  Boas,  Sagen.  pp.  43  (Fraser  Delta), 
54  (.Naiiaimo) ;  Hiil*Tuut.  Report  iqoo,  p.  544  (Squamisb;  here  the  raiu  i»  obtained); 

BcM  and  Hnnt,  JCwMnII  r«cCt.  p.  94  Ome  the  ebb-tide  fe  obtained);  Boh»  Stam,  p.  isS 

'  Sftid  to  be  SI  small,  very 

ffptny  mi  ti^iiy»fi^'i.t|[  the  tea* 

>  Some  eey  by  weeping. 
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The  Fish  people  allowed  Raven  how  to  make  fire  with  dry  cotton- 
woud-rutiu.  Raven  was  elacl,  and  said  to  Sea-Gull,  "  If  I  had  not 
stolen  light  from  you,  I  could  not  have  seen  where  fire  was  kept.  Now 
we  have  fire  and  light,  and  both  mk  1  t'nefited.*'  Thcrcati  -  r  Raven  sold 
fire  to  every  family  that  wished  iL,  and  each  family  that  l  utught  it  paid 
him  a  youiig  giri.    Thus  Raven  became  possessed  of  many  wives. 

7.  TBB  SALMON  MEN;  OR,  THB  ORIGIN  OP  SALMON 

Two  brothers  lived  at  the  very  head  waters  of  the  Upper  Lillooet 
River,  and  spent  most  of  their  time  training  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  for  they  wi;^lied  to  become  great.  One  of  them  became 
ill,  and  had  to  reiuain  at  home.  After  four  years'  illness,  he  became 
weak,  and  so  thin  that  he  seemed  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.  His 
brother  grew  anxious  about  him,  and  stopped  his  training.  He 
hunted,  and  brought  in  rabbits,  squirrel,  and  all  kinds  of  meat,  for  his 

•dck  brother.  He  also  threw  small  pieces  of  stick  into  the  water, 
niakins  them  turn  into  fish.  Then  he  caught  them  and  gave  them  to  his 
brother  to  eat.  But  no  kind  of  food  seemed  to  agree  with  the  invalid, 
for  he  rapidly  grew  weaker  and  thinner. 

When  the  youth  saw  that  no  food  did  his  brother  good,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  him  away  to  some  other  place  to  be  cured.  They 

■embarked  in  a  canoe,  and  proceeded  down  the  Lillooet  River,  giving 
names  to  all  the  places  as  they  passed  along.  They  came  to  a  place 
they  called  Ilamfl'x.  Here  there  was  a  rock  which  dammed  the 
river.  They  made  a  hole  through  it  to  allow  their  canoe  to  pass. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  appears  like  a  stone  bridge  across  the  river. 
Proceeding,  they  came  to  a  place  they  called  Kom#1ux.  Here  two 
creeks,  running  from  opposite  directions,  met  each  other  with  very 
great  force.  They  made  the  water  smooth  enough  to  be  safe  for 
a  canoe  to  pass.  Proceeding,  they  came  to  a  place  tiiey  named 
Kulexwi'n.  Here  there  was  a  steep,  rocky  mountain  dose  to  the 
river.  They  threw  their  medicine-mat  ^  at  it,  and  it  became  flat  like 
a  mat. 

Thus  they  proceeded  down  to  Big  and  Little  Lillooet  Lakes  and  the 
Lower  Lillooet  River,  until  they  reached  Harrison  Lake.  All  the  way 
along  they  gave  names  to  the  places,  made  the  waters  navigable,  and 
changed  many  features  of  the  countr\\  They  reached  Fraser  River, 
went  down  to  its  mouth,  and  proceeded  out  to  sea  to  the  land  of  the 
salmon.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  strong  bruUier  hid  himself, 
while  the  sick  man  transformed  himself  into  a  wooden  dish,  nicely 
painted  and  carved;  and  in  this  form  he  floated  against  the  dam  inside 
•of  which  the  people  kept  the  salmon.    A  man  found  the  dish,  and  took 

<  The  mat  whkh  ihamant  pttt  OH  ibcir  bead  am  a  aiMk  irtwn  treating  patienta.  or 

searcbtng  for  souls. 
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it  to  his  (laughter,  who  admired  it  very  much,  an  i  used  it  to  eat  from.* 
Whatever  sahiion  she  left  in  the  disli  ovtjr  night  always  disappeared; 
but  she  did  not  care,  because  salmon  were  plentiful. 

The  dish  ate  the  salmon,  or,  rather,  the  sick  brother  in  chsh  form; 
and  soon  he  became  fat  and  well  again.  The  other  brother  left  his 
hkUng-place  every  night  to  see  the  invalid,  and  to  eat  salmon  out  of 
the  badoet  into  which  the  people  threw  their  leavings.  He  was  glad 
to  see  his  brother  getting  weU  so  rapidly.  When  he  had  become  very 
fat,  his  brother  told  liini  it  was  time  they  departed:  ao  one  night  he 
broke  the  dam,  and  let  the  salmon  out.  Then  they  embarked  in  their 
canoe,  and  led  the  salmon  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River. 

The  salmon  travelled  very  fast,  and  by  the  next  rooming  they  had 
reached  the  river.  As  they  ascended,  they  took  pieces  of  salmon  from 
their  basket,  and  threw  them  into  the  different  creeks  and  rivers. 
Wherever  they  threw  pieces  of  salmon,  some  of  the  fish  followed.  Thua 
they  introduced  the  salmon  into  the  streams  of  the  ulterior.  "  Hence- 
fordi,"  said  they,  "salmon  shall  run  at  this  time  each  year,  and'  the 
people  shall  become  acquainted  with  them  and  eat  them.'*  Then 
the  brothers  returned  to  their  home  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lillooet 
River,  and  they  made  near  their  house  the  hot  springs  called  Tdq,* 
which  they  used  for  cooking  their  food. 

8.  COYOTE 

Coyote  lived  near  Grizzly- Bear's  house.'  One  day  he  went  to  where 
Grizzly-Bear  used  to  ease  himself  from  a  cross-stick  above  a  hole,  and 

cut  the  stick  nearly  through.  WTien  Grizzly-Bear  went  as  usual, 
the  stick  broke,  and  he  fell  into  the  hole,  and  spoiled  his  iur.  He 
w'ashed  himself  again  and  again,  but  could  not  dean  himself.  Coyote 
went  to  Grizzh  -Bear's  house,  and  said,  "  What  is  the  matter?  Vou 
smell  like  excrement."  Grizzly-Bear  felt  ashamed,  and  went  to  liie 
river  to  wash  again.  While  be  was  gone,  Goyote  hurried  to  Grizzly- 
Bear's  cellar  and  stole  a  iju  k  of  dried  salmon.  When  Grizzly-Bear 
went  to  the  cellar  soon  allerward,  he  missed  the  fish  and  followed 
Coyote ;  but  the  latter  caused  coki  wind  and  snow  to  come;  and 
Grizzly- Bear  was  afraid,  and  returned  home. 

bunie  time  affi t\\  ciid  Coyote  was  hungry-,  and  knowing  that  Grizzly- 
Bear    had  a  lar^c  store  of  dried  salmon,  berries,  and  other  food,  he 

1  See  Tiiit,  Traditions,  p.  27;  Trit,  Mylhology,  ^p.  20$  (Utft'mql),  2g6  (Nicola);  Boas, 
Sagen,  p.  18;  Hiii-Tuut.  Report  iHgg,  p.  559  \, Thompson) ;  HiU-Tout,  Anthrop.  Inst,  zxxiv. 
p.  43  (^MllClt). 

■  'TlimvpriniiimiwirtiiereinoteMQnwof  theUOooctU 

Mountains.    The  water  is  said  to  be  ver>'  hot.  and  the  springs  are  larger  tlm Soy  oClMft 
'  known  of.    Hot-?prtngs  are  numerous  throughout  the  I.ilIoi:>et  country. 

•  Some  say  near  the  Kraser  River  in  the  SLa'ti.emuf  country  (see  Teit,  Mythology- 
p.  3x1;  Tdt.      Skiumap,  p.  630). 

«  Tdt.  MyHuheft  P>  3Xi  CNIoota);  Tdt,  Tkt  Skmmt,  ^  630. 
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visited  liiiiii  and  said,  '*  You  have  great  stores  of  food»  but  never  give 
nie  any  at  all.  Why  are  you  so  stingy*  when  the  salmon  will  be  here 
soon?  "  Gri2zly*BeELr  answered,  **  No,  it  wilt  be  a  long  time  yet 
before  the  salmofi  come*  *'  Coyote  went  down  to  the  Fraser  River, 
near  the  mouth  of  Cayuse  Creek,  where  he  found  some  old  sockeye* 
salmon  and  king-salmon  bones,  which  he  changed  into  fresh  salmon. 
He  found  some  old  pips  on  rosebushes,  and  changed  them  into  service- 
berries.  Then  he  returned  to  Grizzly-Bear's  house  with  the  fish  and 
berries,  which  lie  left  outside.  He  said  to  Grizxly-Bear,  "  I  am 
hungry,*'  and  the  latter  gave  him  some  dried  salmon  and  dried  berries 
to  eat.  He  threw  the  food  outside,  saying,  The  berries  are  ripe, 
and  the  salmon  have  come,  yet  you  give  me  that  old  stuflf  to  eat." 
Grizzly-Bear  would  not  believe  him,  so  Coyote  brouf^ht  in  the  fresh 
salmon  and  berries.  Grizzly-Bear  ate  Coyote's  food,  and  believed 
what  he  said :  so  he  went  to  his  cache  and  threw  away  all  his  provisions. 

Then  Coyote  went  down  to  the  river,  and,  seeing  a  pole  ov  erhanging 
the  running  water,  he  thought  he  would  have  some  fun.  He  got  up 
on  the  pole  and  danced  up  and  down .  Before  long  he  became  giddy 
and  sick,  and  lay  down  on  the  ri%  er-l)ank.  A  man  came  along  and 
kicked  him.  He  got  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  saying,  "  I  have  been 
asleep.** 

Travelling  on,  he  came  upon  a  number  of  young  Grouse  at  play,* 
and  asked  them  where  their  parents  were.  Then  he  put  gum  in  the 
eyes  of  one  of  them,  so  that  it  could  not  see.  Their  motliti  came  and 
cleaned  the  child's  eyes,  and  asked  how  it  came  to  have  gum  in  them. 
The  child  said,  "  Coyote  did  it."  Coyote  became  so  hungry  tliat 
he  fainted,  and  a  man  came  along  and  kicked  him,  saying,"  Why  are 
you  lying  there?  "   Coyote  got  up  and  said,  "  I  was  sleeping." 

He  went  to  the  Buck-Deer's  house  and  told  him  that  he  was 
hungry.*  The  Buck  put  on  a  big  fire,  and  stood  with  lus  back  dose 
to  it«  When  the  fat  ol  his  back  was  cooked,  he  told  Coyote  to  eat 
his  back-fat,  and  Coyote  ate  liis  fill.  Then  Coyote  made  the  fire 
hotter,  and,  standing  with  his  back  in  front  of  it,  singed  his  hair.  Then 
he  asked  the  Buck  to  come  and  eat  his  back-fat;  but  the  Buck  threw 
Coyote  out.  Here  he  lay  on  the  ground  and  slept,  until  a  man  passing 
alonff  kidted  him  and  woke  him  ud. 

Then  Coyote  went  to  Water^Ouzd'a  house  and  told  him  he  was 

>  tat>  Satm*  P9»  z?  (Shmwftp  sad  TboBprn),  si  (Squunbh).  89  (Omias),  114 
(Nbotka);  Tett.  Tk*  SltawMfb  pp.  4tS.  740;  Hlll>Toot.  lUpm  S899*  P*  S47«  Only  the 

Sbuswap  versions  are  closely  related  to  the  present  incident. 

*  For  jarallels,  Boas,  Sagen.  p.  350.  undrr  "  Karhah'Tiung;"  Gwrpp  A.  Dorscy  and 
A.  L.  Kxoeber.  Arapaho  Traditions,  Fitid  Columbian  Museum,  Anthrpfohgy,  voL  v,  p, 
119;  Fanswi.  CMIflBibh  p.  18;  Wli-Tciat,tUp9Hi80fi,  p.  575;  NfattheiM,  NmAoL^mAt 
Mtm,  Am,  PtXk'tan  Soc»,  voL  p.  •?;  Teil,  Tn4Hiom»  p*  40;  Tdbt,  MySUhgf,  pp.  so6b 
30t;  Tdt.  Xte  51wtw#.  pp.  4*7*  73p;  dc. 
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hungry.  Water-Ouzt'l  went  to  the  stream  and  dived  for  salmon- 
spawn,  w  liich  he  put  in  a  basket,  and  boiled  for  Coyote  to  eat.  After 
eai  iiig  his  fill.  Coyote  took  a  basket,  and,  K'-^'^g  ^^^c  stream,  dived  in. 
Thinking  the  fine  gravel  was  spawn,  he  tried  to  catch  it  with  his 
mouth.  He  did  this  until  he  got  tired,  and  the  current  carried  him 
away.  He  eventually  got  ashore,  and,  feeling  exhausted,  lay  down 
to  sleep.   A  man  passing  by  woke  him  up  with  a  Iddc 

He  idt  hungry,  and  went  to  Kingfisher's  house.  The  latter  went 
down  to  the  lake»  made  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  speared  *  some  fish,  which 
he  took  home  and  boUed  for  Coyote.  After  eating  his  fill,  Coyote 
tnade  a  spear  of  pitch-wood,  and  stuck  it  in  his  nose.  Then,  going  to 
the  hole  in  the  ice,  he  put  his  head  down  to  spear  "fish;  but  the  pitch- 
wood  struck  a  piece  of  ice,  and  ran  up  his  nostril.  Coyote  fainted  with 
the  pain,  and  Kingfisher  went  and  kicked  him.  Then  Cbyote  ceased 
travdling  for  a  while,  and  made  a  house  in  a  new  place. 

He  desired  to  have  a  son:*  so  he  made  one  of  day,  and  told  him 
never  to  go  into  the  water  nor  to  wash  himself;  but  his  son  disobeyed, 
went  into  the  water,  and  disBolved.  Then  he  made  another  son  out 
of  gum,  and  told  him  never  to  go  in  the  sun  or  near  a  fire ;  but  he  also 
disobeyed,  for  he  lay  down  to  sleep  on  a  flat  rock,  and  melted.  Again 
Coyote  made  a  son,  this  time  of  stone,  and  told  him  never  to  swim 
in  the  water;  but,  like  the  others,  he  did  what  he  was  told  not  to  do, 
and,  going  to  swim  in  the  water,  he  sank.  At  last  Coyote  made  a 
fourth  son,  from  the  bark  of  the  balsam-poplar.  The  son  washed  him^ 
self,  he  swam,  and  he  sunned  himself,  but  nothing  had  any  eflfect  on 
him :  so  he  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man.  He  hunted,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  he  and  his  father  made  many  goat-hair  and  deer-skin  robes. 

Co\  (jte^  took  his  son  with  him  to  travel  around  the  country.  His 
name  was  Viku'sxen.  They  pasted  by  a  lake,  near  which  they  saw 
many  swans  flying  overhead.  Coyote  called  on  tliem  to  fall  down. 
The  Swans  said  to  themselves,  "  It  is  Coyote.  We  will  fall  down." 
They  fell  like  hail,  and  remained  as  if  dead.  Coyote  told  his  son  to 
make  a  fire  to  cook  them,  and  he  himself  went  for  more  wood.  When 
he  was  awav  some  distance,  the  Swans  be^an  to  move,  and  some  to 
fly  away.  \  it<u's);;cn  called  on  his  father,  who  ran  hark,  carrying  a 
stick,  and  began  to  hit  the  rising  Swans  in  an  excited  manner.  He  hit 
his  son,  who  cried  out,  "  Stop!  "  and  the  Swans  all  got  away. 

Continuing  their  journey,  they  came  on  the  carcass  of  a  Grizzly- 
Bear.''  They  made  an  oven  in  the  ground  siniilar  to  those  used  for 
cooking  roots,  and  put  the  whole  carcass  in.  At  night  they  took  it  out, 
and  said  they  would  let  it  cool  and  would  eat  it  in  the  morning.  While 

*  Some  say  hia  spear  was  maule  of  pitch-wood. 

*  Tdt.  3VfdWllOMS.  p.  2i;  Hfll-Tottt,  Report  18 qo.  P'  SSi;  Tdt,  Mythology,  p.  296. 

*  Tdt,  MyAeloty*  9. 310;  Tdt.  Tk*  SkmswaPt  p,  638. 

*  Some     the  wine  aitodyiiicnti<»ed  In  tfiettotycltliB  BIscfc  Slid  tlieGtlrt^ 
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they  were  asleep,  eonie  women  who  were  seardiing  for  birds*  eggs 
came  along  and  ate  up  the  whole  carcass.^  When  the  women  were 
leaving,  they  smeared  the  mouths  and  hands  of  the  Coyotes  with  some 
of  the  grease.  When  Coyote  awoke  in  the  morning*  he  found  nothing 
but  bones.  He  was  angry  at  his  son,  saying,  "  You  ate  the  whole  bear, 
and  never  called  me."  Vikirsxen  denied  it;  and  Coyote  said,  See 
the  grease  on  your  hands  and  mouth! "  Yiku'syen  said,  "  See  the 
grease  on  your  own  hands  and  mouth!  *'  Then  Coyote  knew  that  a 
trick  had  been  played  on  them. 

They  followed  the  tracks  of  the  women,  and,  unperceived,  passed 
by  the  place  where  they  were  gathering  eggs.  At  evening.  Coyote 
changed  himself  into  a  large  branching  cedar-tree,  and  his  son  into  a 
log  of  dry  wood.  Then  he  caused  a  heavy  s^howcr  of  rain  to  come. 
The  women  sought  shelter  undrr  the  troe,  and  thought  it  was  a  good 
place  to  camp  for  the  night.  1  !i*  \  ;-aid,  "  We  have  shelter  here,  and 
plenty  of  dry  wood."  The  women  cooked  their  eggs,  and  said  they 
would  leave  most  of  them  for  breakfast.  When  they  were  asleep. 
Coyote  and  his  son  i-sumed  their  natural  forms,  and  ate  all  the  eggs. 
When  the  women  awoke  in  the  mo^ning,  there  was  neither  tree,  nor 
wtKxl,  nor  eggs.  They  said,  "This  is  Coyote's  work."  Continuing 
iht  ii  juiM npv,  Coyote  saw  a  Cannibal  approaching.^  He  gave  his  pack 
to  his  son,  and  told  him  to  hide  in  the  bush.  CoN'ote  and  the  Cannibal 
met,  and  each  asked  the  other  who  he  was.  Hoth  answered  that  they 
were  Cannibals  and  ate  men,  and  the  one  pretended  not  to  believe 
the  other.  Coyote  proposed  they  should  vomit,  and  thus  find  out 
who  was  telling  the  truth.  The  Cannibal  agreed  to  this;  and  Coyote 
said,  "  We  must  both  shut  our  eyes."  They  vomited,  and,  white  tUe 
Cannibal's  ejres  were  yet  dosed,  Coyote  changed  the  stuff  they  had 
vomited,  placing  his  own  in  front  of  the  Canmbal.  When  the  latter 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  lumps  of  human  flesh  in  front  of  Coyote,  and 
nothing  but  grass  m  front  of  himself.  Coyote  laughed  at  him,  and  said» 
"  I  knew  you  were  a  liar  and  a  boaster/' 

At  last  they  reached  a  country  where  there  were  many  people  who 
made  baskets.*  They  staid  with  these  people,  who  were  very  kind, 
and  gave  two  girls  to  be  the  wives  of  Yiku'syen.  Coyote  was  not 
pleased  over  his  son's  marriage,  and  said, "  He  is  very  poor,  and  cannot 
support  two  wives."  He  thought  they  ought  to  have  offered  the  girls 
to  him,  for  he  was  anxious  to  marry.  Coyote  hunted  a  great  deal,  and 
gave  presents  of  many  deer^skina  to  ttie  people,  receiving  in  return 

*  Tdl.  MytMoa*    3xo  (NIoota);  Tdt,  Tlu  Skmnmp,  p.  M3. 

*  See  Boae.  S§am»  P»  9*  BlU-Tout.  Folh-Lort,  p,  ao6  (Jbomp&omyt  Tdt,  TndUiom, 
p.  30:  Tdt,  MyHubfff,  pw  $00;  Tdt«  Tk*  SImswaft  p.  639;  Matthews  Nmako  Ltititdi^ 

jk  227. 

*  Tdt,  Iradttwns,  p.  21;  Boaa.  Sagen,  p.  17  (Thompaoa);  Hill-Tout,  Report  iSi^y,  p,  57; 
Tdt,  Mythology,  p.  205  (Utfi'mqt),  p.  296  (Nloola);  Tdt,  Tlu  Skmawap^  pp.  622,  737. 
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baskets,  which  he  gave  to  the  elderly  women,  thinking  some  of  them 
might  offer  him  their  (hiughters;  but  they  did  not  do  so. 

Then  Coyote  wished  to  get  his  son's  wives;  so  he  went  to  a  small 
tree,  defecated  on  the  top  of  it,  and  turned  his  excrement  into  a  nest 
full  of  young  eagles.  He  asked  them  to  say,  "  Sik,  sik,  sik!  "  like  young 
birds;  but  they  always  said,  "  Eicraments! "  instead.  At  last  be  got 
them  to  speak  in  the  right  manner,  and  then  he  went  to  his  son  and  told 
him  that  there  were  eaglets  in  a  nest  near  by.  Coyote  had  made  the 
tree  grow  very  tall.  Yiku's^en  took  off  hk  dothes  and  climbed  the 
tree.  Coyote  made  the  tree  grow  taller  and  taller,  mitil  it  reached 
the  sky;  and  his  son  kept  on  climbing,  being  encouraged  by  his  father. 
At  last  he  found  himself  so  high  up,  he  was  afraid  to  come  down* 
Coyote  made  himself  look  young,  and*  putting  on  his  son's  dothes, 
went  to  his  wives.  One  of  them,  who  had  a  .baby  son,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  as  she  was  sure  he  was  Coyote,  and  had  played 
some  trick  on  her  husband ;  but  the  other  wife  was  easily  deceived,  and 
thenceforth  lived  with  Coyote.  This  was  the  wife  his  son  did  not 
love  very  much. 

When  Yiku'sxen  reached  the  sky,  he  began  to  travel  through  the 
upper  world,  and  came  to  two  old  women  who  were  blind.  They  were 
handing  each  other  gravel,  which  seemed  to  be  their  food.  He  took, 
the  gravel  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  thought  the  one  was  fooling 
the  other  when  they  said,  "  I  gave  you  some,  and  you  took  It."  They 
were  angn'  at  each  other  for  a  time;  then  one  of  them  said,  "  Coyote's 
son  must  be  here:  I  smell  him."  He  asked  them  if  there  were  any 
houses  near  by;  and  the>-  said  if  he  kept  oa  travelling, he  would  come 
to  some  underground  houses. 

He  continued  his  journey,  and  saw  the  ladder  of  an  underground 
house  in  the  distance.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  found  it 
inhabited!  by  two  old  people.  Spider  and  ins  wife.  Spider  gave  him  a 
bow  and  arrows,  and  told  him  to  go  hunting.*  He  said,  "  Don't  shoot 
hard.  If  you  do,  the  arrow  will  rebound  from  the  animal  and  come 
back  to  me.  Shoot  gently,  and  always  wait  until  >  ou  get  the  animal^J 
one  in  front  of  the  other;  then  shoot  the  rump  of  the  last  one,  and  the 
arrow  will  go  through  Llaiii  all  and  kill  them."  He  went  hunting 
se\  eral  times,  but  always  shut  too  hard,  and  the  arrows  went  back  to 
Spider.  At  last  he  learned  how  to  shoot  gently,  and  killed  many  deer 
and  goats.  Spider's  wife  was  glad,  and  spun  much  goat-hair. 

At  last  Yiku'sf  en  got  tired  of  the  upper  world,  and  said  he  wished 
to  return  to  earth.  Spider  said,  "  All  rightl  My  wife  will  make  a 
very  long  rope  of  goat's  hair,  and  we  will  lower  you  down.*'  When 
the  rope  was  finished,  they  tied  a  covered  basket  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
put  Yiku's]|en  inside.  They  said,  "  You  must  not  look  out  on  your 

^  See  Tdt,  Mythology,  p.  iSl- 
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way  down."  They  lowered  him  down  until  he  reached  the  clouds, 
when  he  looked  out,  and  the  basket  went  up  airaln.  Next  time  he  did 
not  look  out,  and  the  basket  passed  the  clouds,  and  soon  reached  the 
earth.  He  did  nut  (jpen  the  lid  until  he  heard  the  Meadow-Lark  cry, 
then  he  knew  that  he  had  reached  ihe  earth.  He  came  out  and  ran 
with  the  basket,  and  swunt^  it.  '1  iic  Spider  then  pulled  it  up.  He 
looked  around,  and  fountl  that  the  people  had  recently  left  on  a  hunting- 
trip.  He  followed  their  tracks,  and  overtook  his  wile,  who  was  carry- 
ing her  child.  The  latter  recognized  hiia  and  called  him  by  name,  and 
his  wife  was  glad  to  see  him.  They  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
people  were  camped,  and  Coyote  offered  to  give  him  back  his  other 
wife,  but  he  would  not  take  her. 

Now  Yiku'ayen  went  hunting,  and  shot  a  deer  on  the  far  side  of  a 
laige  creek.  He  took  out  the  entrails,  and  made  the  intestines  into  a 
tump-line,  which  he  hung  up  near  the  carcass.  Then  he  returned  home 
and  told  Coyote  of  his  success.  The  latter  said,  '*  I  will  go  with  you 
to-monrow  and  help  you  carry  it  in."  On  the  following  morning,  when 
tliey  had  gone  some  distance,  Coyote  said,  **  I  have  foigotten  my 
pa(±ing-line.*'  Yiku'sa^  said,  "  Never  mind!  I  left  one  yesterday 
with  the  deer.*'  They  forded  the  stream,  and  cut  the  deer  up.  Yilat  V 
ifiesi  said,  "  If  you  carry  the  deer  home,  I  will  go  hunting,  for  the  day 
is  yet  young.*'  Yiku'sfen  left,  and  Coyote  put  the  deer-meat  on  his 
bade  By  this  time  it  was  raining  haixi,  for  Yiku's^n  had  caused 
rain  to  fall;  and  Coyote  hurried  along,  for  he  was  afraid  the  creek 
would  swell  so,  that  he  could  not  cross:  but  the  pack-strap  broke 
every  little  while,  and  he  had  to  stop  and  mend  it.  When  he  reached 
tiie  creek,  he  found  the  water  was  already  deep,  and  still  rising  rapidly. 
He  tried  to  ford  the  creek;  but  when  in  the  deepest  place,  the  tump-line 
broke,  and  the  pack  was  swept  away.  Coyote  tried  to  catch  it,  but  the 
rising  water  carried  him  away,  and  it  is  said  he  was  drowned. 

9.  THE  MAN  WHO  HAD  A  BRANCH  FOR  A  WIFE  ^ 

Once  a  man  li\  ed  alone  in  an  underground  house.  AU  the  other 
people  in  the  land  lived  very,  far  away.  He  longed  to  have  a  wife,  but 
did  not  know  where  to  obtain  one.   At  last  he  made  up  his  mind 

to  make  a  tree-branch  his  wife.  He  travelled  around  many  days, 
breaking  branches  from  trees,  until  at  last  he  found  a  suitable  one, 
which  broke  off,  leaving  a  hole  through  the  part  which  had  been  next 
the  tree.  He  carried  it  home,  and  treated  it  as  his  wife.  He  talked  to 
it,  and,  changing  his  voice,  talked  again  as  if  it  were  answering  him. 
He  slept  with  it;  and  when  he  went  out,  he  covered  it  over  with  a 
blanket,  and  left  food  and  water  beside  it. 

*  See  p.  357;  also  Boas.  Sagen,  p.  33  (Fraaer  Deito};  Tcit,  if3ftfAo(ogy.p|».aM(UtA'saqt)* 
316  (Nicola);  Teit.  Th*  Shuswaf,  p.  653. 
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A  woman  who  lived  in  a  distant  country  knew  how  the  man  was  ! 
acting,  and  went  to  see  him.    She  reached  the  house  during  his 
absence,  put  it  in  order,  drank  the  water  and  ate  the  food  left  for  the 

branch-wife,  and,  as  evening  came  on,  lighted  the  fire.  When  the  ; 
man  came  home,  she  hid  herself  and  watched  him.  Tlie  man  went 
hunting  four  successive  days,  and  always  found  the  house  arranged, 
and  the  food  and  water  gone,  when  he  came  back.  He  thought  to  ' 
himself,  "  My  branch-wife  must  be  doing  this.  She  must  be  getting 
aii\  e.'*  And  he  was  glad  that  his  wife  was  becoming  useful,  and  could 
eat  and  drink. 

The  next  night,  before  the  hunter  came  home,  the  woman  threw  the 
branch  into  the  fire.  When  he  arrived,  and  missed  the  branch,  he 
wept  and  lamented,  saying,  "  My  loss  is  great.  My  wife  nmst  have 
fallen  into  the  fire  while  she  was  climbing  the  ladder  to  go  and  get  j 
water.  What  shall  I  do  for  a  wife?  "  Then  the  woman  lauKlied  at  i 
him  from  where  she  was  hidden.  She  stepped  towards  him,  and  asked 
him  for  whom  he  was  crying.  She  said,  "  I  burned  the  branch,  and 
now  I  will  be  your  wife."  She  told  lum  the  wbde  story,  and  he  was 
glad  to  have  a  real  wife.  They  lived  together,  and  had  oiany  children. 

lO.  CSEACIBR  AMD  CHmOOK-WIMD^ 

A  Glacier  m  the  moiuitaiii8«  near  the  north  end  of  Lillooet  Lake,, 
wished  to  get  a  wife.  He  travdled*  aouth  until  he  reached  the  aea. 
He  followed  south  along  the  seashore  until  he  reached  the  house  of 
Chinook-Wind,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  took  her 
home;  but  she  soon  found  she  could  not  live  with  him  because  the 
temperature  was  so  low.  She  felt  cold,  and  lighted  a  fire.  Her  hus- 
band began  to  melt:  so  he  put  the  fire  out,  and  threw  the  wood  away* 
He  sent  his  servant*  Water-Ouzel,  into  the  water  to  fetch  wet  wood, 
and  said  to  him,  "  When  my  wife  desires  wood  for  a  fire,  always  give 
her  wet  w  ood,  and  never  dry."  The  woman  used  some  of  the  wet 
wood,  but  it  gave  no  heat,  and  smoked  so  much  that  she  could  not  see. 
The  woman  was  thus  ver>'  miserable  living  with  Glacttf* 

She  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  shortly  afterwards  got  an  opportunity 
to  send  word  to  her  relatives,  telling  them  of  her  miserable  state. 
When  Ihey  received  the  news,  her  brother  with  many  friends  went 
to  her  rescue  in  a  canoe.  When  they  neared  Glacier's  house,  they 
changed  to  snowflakes,  and  danced  around  and  above  it.  The  w-oman 
saw  them,  and  said  to  herself,  "  The  weather  is  milder;  it  is  snowing. 

»  Compare  "The  Hot  and  Cold  Wlllda."  Teit.  Traditions,  p.  55.    The  origin  of  the 

Ch!nor)k  wind,  or  the  attempt  to  overrome  the  cold,  are  themes  of  other  tales;  see  TeU. 
Th*  Shuswap,  p.  634;  Teit.  Mytht^gy,  p.  210;  Hill-Tout*  AntMrop.  Inst.  zzxv.  p.  ao4 
(Lower  Lillooet). 

>  SooM  My  by  w  of  UUooci  Lake.  Lillooet  lUver.  Hanlioii  Lake.  BenleoB  River,  I 
■ad  FlTMcr  lUver,  to  tke  aes. 
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My  brother  lias  arrived."  Glader  caused  the  cold  to  come,  ao  that 
there  was  much  frost  on  the  trees,  and  drove  Chinook- Wind  away ;  but 
the  latter  returned  again  stronger  than  ever,  and  in  the  form  of  soft 
snowflakes  and  sleet  danced  around  the  house.  Again  Glader  made 
it  cold,  so  that  ice  formed  on  the  trees;  but  Chinook>Wind  returned  in 
the  form  of  rain,  which  began  to  melt  Glader,  who  could  now  only 
produce  a  little  cold  with  hail.  Then  Chinook-Wind  came  back, 
blowing  steady  and  strong  and  warm;  and  Glader  retreated  up  the 
mountains,  leaving  liis  wife  behind. 

They  put  her  in  the  canoe,  and  paddled  back  again  down  Lillooet 
Lake.  When  half-way  down  the  lake,  they  put  ashore  to  Wvht  a 
fire  and  eat.  Here  the  brother  noticed  a  hump  on  his  sister  s  hips. 
He  asked  her  what  it  was,  and  she  said  it  was  her  baby.  She  was 
hiding  it,  intending  lu  take  it  home  secretly.  Her  brother  tuuk  it 
from  her,  and,  finding  it  was  a  piece  of  ice,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
where  it  melted.  Then  he  turned  around  and  said,  "  Henceforth,  in 
this  country,  cold  and  ice  shall  have  the  mastery  for  only  a  few  months 
each  year;  then  the  Chinook  W  ind  will  come  and  drive  away  the  cold, 
and  melt  the  ice,  as  wc  have  done.  Our  voyage  shall  be  made  each 
year."  They  embarked  again,  and  reached  their  home  in  due  time. 
Because  the  woman  carried  her  ice-baby  on  her  hips,  therefore  in  cold 
weather  a  woman's  backside  is  always  colder  than  a  man's.* 

II.  WXBN;  OS,  THB  CBAIN  OF  ARBOWS 

This  story,  as  told  by  the  Liluet-6l,  is  just  like  the  version  which 
I  obtained  from  the  Utft'mqt.* 

12,  TBE  IfOSQUnOBS  AMI>  THUMDBR* 

The  Mosqmtoes  were  very  numerous^  and  lived  ni  the  upper  world, 
wheie  they  were  ruled  by  a  chief.  Thunder  also  lived  there,  but  not 
with  the  Mosquitoes.  One  day,  when  the  weather  was  very  hot,  the 
Mosquito  chief  sent  one  of  his  people  to  the  earth  to  search  for  blood. 
This  Mosquito,  finding  some  men,  sucked  their  blood,  and  returned 
home  with  his  belly  f u  1 1  W  h  <  1 1  he  arrived,  he  vomited  the  blood  into 
a  kettle,  and,  after  boiling  it,  invited  all  the  women  to  come  and  eat  it. 
Then  the  chief  sent  another  man  to  the  earth  in  quest  of  more  blood. 
He  found  some  women  asleep,  and,  after  gorging  himself  with  blood 
from  their  privates,  he  returned  to  the  upper  world.  He  vomited  up 
the  blood,  boiled  it  in  a  round  basket,  and  invited  all  the  men  to  eat. 

Having  acquired  a  taste  for  blood,  and  having  learned  where  to 

>  Some  aay  the  brother  also  ordained  this. 

t  T^t.  Mylhohtif,  P>  Ul^i  oom|Mre  atao  Bom.  S^fM*  P*  i7  (Tbompwrn);  Teit.  Tk$ 
Shusvup,  p.  749. 

•  CoouMie  "Tte  Motqoito  and  tbe  Thmte.**  Tdt,  TtaHHem,  Story  xi.  p.  56;  alto 
Tdt.  MylMoif,  pp.  sap  (Uti'mQt),  335  (KQoota);  Tdt.  Tkt  Skmsmap»  p.  Top* 
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oLiain  it,  the  Mosquitoes  lived  on  il  almost  altogether.  Every  warm 
day  their  chief  sent  down  great  auiubers  to  earth,  where  they  collected 
much  blood,  and  then  returned  home  with  it,  boiled  it,  and  ate  it. 
Then  the  Mosquito  chief  said,  "  Henceforth  mosquitoes  shall  go  to 
earth  and  suck  blood  when  they  can  get  it.  Female  mosquitoes  shall 
suck  men's  bkx)d»  and  male  moaqidtoes  shall  suck  women's  blood; 
and  any  one  who  kills  mosquitoes  when  sucking  blood  shall  be  attacked 
by  many  other  mosquitoes,  and  thus  be  punished." 

Now,  Thunder  heard  that  his  neighbora  the  Mosquitoes  were  living 
4m  blood:  so  he  went  and  asked  the  first  Mosquito  who  had  visited 
the  earth  where  he  obtained  the  blood.  Hie  Moequtto  told  him  that 
he  sucked  it  from  the  tree-tops.  Then  Thunder  shot  the  tree-tops, 
went  down,  and  sucked  them;  but  he  could  not  extract  any  blood. 
He  went  to  the  other  Mosquito  who  had  first  brought  blood  from  the 
earth,  and  asked  him  where  he  got  the  blood.  The  Mosquito  answered, 
"  I  sucked  it  from  the  rocks."  Thereupon  Thunder  Aot  the  rocks,  and 
sucked  them;  but  he  could  not  obtain  any  blood.  If  the  Mosquitoes 
had  told  the  truth,  Thunder  would  have  shot  the  people  and  sucked 
their  blood,  instead  of  shooting  the  trees  and  rocks,  as  he  docs  at  the 
present  day.  The  Mosquitoes  thus  saved  people  from  being  shot  by 
Thunder. 

13.  WBBN^ 

Wren  (tsatso')  strutted  up  and  down,  tossing  bis  head,  and  striking 
his  heels  into  the  ground.  As  he  walked  about,  he  sang,  calling 
Buck-Deer  to  come.  Fawn  appeared;  and  Wren  said  to  him,  "  Let 
me  l(X)k  at  your  buttocks! "  Fawn  turned  around.  "  Go  away  1 "  said 
Wren.  "  I  do  not  want  you.  I  do  not  want  worthless  deer.  I  want 
a  fat  one."  He  sang  again ,  and  One- Prong-Buck  appeared.  He  asked 
him  to  turn  around  so  that  he  could  see  his  backside.  Then  he  said, 
"  Go  away!  I  do  not  want  you.  Why  docs  not  Buck  come?  I  wish 
a  very  fat  deer."  He  sane  again,  and  Two-Pronged-Buck  came.  He 
had  a  look  at  him,  also,  and  then  told  him  to  go  away.  Next  Three- 
Pronged- Buck  came,  and  at  last  Four-Pronged  Buck.  After  looking 
at  his  buttocks,  and  seeing  that  he  was  very  large  and  fat,  he  said, 
**  You  are  the  one  I  want.  \\  hy  did  you  not  come  before?  "  He 
smacked  his  lips,  and  drew  out  his  small  knife,  which  he  held  ready 
in  his  hand.  Then  hi  unipcd  into  Buck's  anus,  and,  reaching  his 
heart,  he  severed  hib  lu  art-strings.  Buck  fell  down  dead,  and  Wren 
went  out  a^ain  the  same  way  he  had  entcixd. 

Now  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  knife  inside  of  Buck; 
and  he  dared  not  enter  again  for  fear  that  he  would  die.  He  wondered 
what  he  should  do.  So  he  strutted  around  Buck's  carcass,  and  sang 
to  himself,  "  I  want  to  get  my  knife  to  skin  the  deer."    He  forgot 

1  See  Tdt,  Mythology,  p.  342  (Nicola);  Teit.  The  Ukusteap,  p.  751. 
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himself  for  the  moment.  He  did  not  intend  to  say  as  much  or  to  sing 
so  loudly;  for  he  was  afraid  the  Wolf  people,  who  lived  in  an  under- 
ground house  near  by,  might  hear  him.  So  he  changed  hi»  ?>ong,  and 
said,  "  T  want  to  get  my  knife  to  skin  a  tree  for  bow  and  arrows." 

A  W  oil  lieard  iiim  the  first  time,  and  said  to  his  friends,  "  Come  out- 
side and  listen!  W  ren  is  sin^iiiK  ti'^it  he  wishes  his  knife  to  skin  a  deer. 
He  must  have  killed  one."  They  all  went  outside,  and  heard  him 
sing,  "  I  want  my  knife  to  skin  a  tree."  The>^  said,  "  We  were  mis- 
taken: he  has  killed,  nothing."  Now  the  Wren  sang,  "  I  want  my 
knife  to  skin  a  buck; "  then,  correcting  himself,  he  sang,  "  I  wish  my 
knife  to  skin  a  tree  to  make  a  bonr.*'  Then  the  Wolves  said,  "  He 
has  certainly  killed  something! "  and  they  ran  to  see. 

They  met  Wren»  and  asked  him  what  he  was  going  toskin.  He  said» 

A  stick."  They  saki,  "  You  sang,  *  Skin  a  deer/  He  answered, 
"No,  I  did  not  sing  that."  They  said, "  He  lies.  We  will  go  and  see." 
They  found  the  deer,  and  ate  it  all,  eioepting  the  tripe  and  the  trotters, 
which  they  put  askle  for  an  old-man  Wolf,  who  had  told  them  when 
they  left,  *'  If  you  find  any  deer,  keep  the  tripe  and  the  trotteiB  for  me. 
I  liloe  them  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal."  The  Wolves 
forgot  the  old  man's  tidbits,  and  w:ent  home,  leaving  them  beside 
Wren's  knife,  which  they  had  found  inside,  near  tiie  deer's  heart. 

When  the  Wolves  had  departed.  Wren  returned,  and,  finding  the 
trotters  and  tripe  along  with  his  knife,  he  ate,  putting  the  tripe  in  his 
mouth,  and  cutting  it  ofT  piece  by  piece,  close  to  his  lips.^  He  had  not 
eaten  very  much  when  he  accidentally  cut  of!  his  nose.  He  trier!  to 
glue  it  on  with  saliva;  but,  as  soon  as  the  saliva  dried,  the  nose  feU  off 
again.  Then  he  tried  clay,  but  without  sucoess:  so  he  went  away, 
carrying  his  nose  in  his  hand. 

Now,  one  of  the  Wolves,  while  eating  the  deer,-  had  gotten  a  large 
bone  between  his  teeth,  which  he  vnwhl  not  eet  out,  anr!  hi'?  face 
bet^an  to  swell.  He  travelled  about  lu  m  t  U  Yw  c(Hild  not  get  relief. 
He  met  Wren,  who  asked  him,  "  What  is  the  matter  that  your  face  is 
swollen ?  "  Thrn  they  told  each  other  of  their  injuries,  and  aurreed 
that  they  wuuld  cure  each  other.  Wolf  said.  "  My  injur>'  is  the  wutse; 
you  had  better  cure  me  first.'*  Wren,  howi  \  er,  maintained  that  his 
was  the  worse,  and  should  be  cured  first.  Ai  last  Wolf  spit  on  his 
hands,  smeared  Wren's  face,  put  on  his  nose,  and  it  grew  there. Then 
Wren  pointed  his  finger  at  the  bone  in  Wolf's  mouth,  and  ii  came  out. 

Now  they  were  well  pleased,  and  said,  "  We  will  live  together." 
So  they  made  a  bouse  in  which  they  dwelt.  Wolf  always  hunted  at 
night,  and  he  told  Wren  not  to  sleep  too  soundly,  but  to  have  plenty  of 

•  This  i?  a  common  way  of  eating  among  tlie  old  Inrfiana, 

•  See  Hill-Tout,  Anihrop.  Insi.  xxxiv,  p.  j6. 

•  8cm  «y  be  tubbed  the  ieUv«  on  hb  mMe,  tod  Um  etiiGk  It  oil 
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The  girl's  father  told  the  young  men  to  take  C>vvl  to  sweat-bathe. 
They  made  the  stones  \  ery  hot;  and  when  Owl  was  inside,  they  pusheil 
him  on  the  stones,  held  him  df>wn,  and  burned  him  until  he  was  nearly 
dead.  Then  they  transformed  him  into  an  owl,  saying,  "  Henceforth 
you  shall  be  an  owl,  and  shall  inhabit  the  mountains,  living  on  frogs, 
mic  e,  and  snakes,  and  people  will  hear  you  at  night  crying  for  your 
wife."* 

15.   THE  GIRL  AND  THE  DOG* 

A  girl  who  lived  near  the  sea  had  a  dog  that  always  followed  her. 
She  was  in  love  with  the  dog.  One  day  she  lay  down  and  rubbed 
animal  grease  on  her  abdomen,  and  thus  seduced  the  dog.  The  gfirl 
became  pregnant;  and  when  her  father  lenrned  tliat  she  had  conceived 
by  the  dog,  he  killed  it,  and  left  his  daughter  alone  to  her  fate,  'i  hey 
never  came  back  again  to  that  place.    Some  say  they  migrated  north. 

Some  time  after  all  the  people  had  gf)ne,  the  girl  gave  birth  to  four 
male  pups  and  one  female  pup.  She  supported  herself  and  her  children 
with  clams,  which  she  dug  at  every  ebb-tide.  One  night  it  was  raming: 
so  she  co\  erid  herself  with  a  mat  of  ccdar-hcii  k,  and  went  to  the  shore 
to  dig  clams  by  the  light  of  a  torch.  When  the  children  saw  l)y  the 
hght  that  she  was  busy,  they  took  off  their  dog-skins,  and  began  to 
play  around  the  fireplace.  The  girl  took  off  her  skin  from  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  only,  as  die  was  ashamed.  Every  little  while  one  of 
the  children  went  to  see  if  their  mother  was  coining.  When  they  saw 
her  approadiing,  they  put  on  their  dog-skins  again.  Their  mother  saw 
the  footprints  near  the  fire,  where  they  had  been  running  and  dancing. 
There  were  tradts  of  children's  feet,  and  not  of  dogs'  feet.  She  then 
knew  that  her  diikhen  were  really  human,  and  was  very  glad. 

The  foUowing  night  the  children  did  the  same  as  bdfore.  On  the 
third  night  the  woman  went»  as  usual,  to  dig  dams,  but  made  up  her 
mind  to  deceive  the  children.  She  studc  her  torch  on  the  beadi,  and 
hung  her  mat  on  a  stick  near  by.  The  children  tibought  she  was  still 
there,  and  kept  on  playing.  She  peered  into  the  house,  and  saw  that 
the  boys  had  laid  their  dog-skins  aside,  and  that  the  girl  had  removed 
hers  dear  down  to  the  ankles.  She  ran  in  suddenly,  snatched  away  the 
dog-sldns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  She  held  the  girl's  feet  in 
the  fire,  and  singed  off  the  dog's  hair.  The  children  were  ashamed,  so 
she  made  them  clothes  of  cedar-bark.  She  Let  them  wash  every  day, 
and  they  grew  fast. 

»  Tho  LillotK't  frighten  children  with  the  owl.  and  narrate  to  them  this  stor>'  in  cor- 
roboration ot  what  they  say  about  the  owl  being  liable  to  take  away  children  who  cry. 

*  See  Tek,  TrmdiHomSt  p.  69  (Tlioiniwon);  Tdt,  MytMogy,  p.  354  (Nicola);  Boas, 
5dfMi»  pp.  as  (FkMor  Ddta),  93  (CoombO.  iiA  (Nooda).  I3»  (Kmkiatt).  963  (Bdb 
Coola);  HiB-Tout,  Report  1900,  p.  536  (SqiMBiish);  Farrand.  Cldlcolin,  p,  7;  Farrand, 
QuinauU,  p.  127;  Boas.  Chinaok,  p.  17;  Boas.  Kuthlamet,  p.  155;  also  widely  spread  in  ^ 
other  parts  of  America  (sec  refeiences.  for  instance,  in  Farrand.  QuinauU,  p.  137;  also 
A.  L.  Krodxr.  "Cheyenne  Tal»."  Jomm,  Am.  Foth-Lore,  voL  xiU  [1900].  p.  182). 
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When  they  had  reached  maturity,  she  said  to  them,  "  I  wish  you  to 
occupy  yourselves  each  with  a  particular  kind  of  work.  You  will 
now  each  rhf>f»se  what  you  will  do."  One  said,  "  I  will  be  a  hunter, 
and  will  hunt  land-game."  The  next  ^-aid,  "  I  will  be  a  fisherman, 
i  will  catch  fish,  and  will  spear  seals  and  sea-game."  Another  said, 
"  I  will  make  canoes  and  tools."  The  fourth  one  said,  **  I  will  split 
and  hew  cedar,  and  will  make  a  house."  The  girl  said,  I  will  spin, 
anf!  make  blankets  from  the  hair  of  the  goats  my  brother  shoots." 
Thenceforth  they  all  occupied  themselves  at  their  several  tasks. 

They  built  a  large  house,  which  they  filled  with  food  and  bldiikets. 
The  mother  had  told  her  two  sons  who  wijrked  in  wood  \o  hv  sure  not 
to  set  fire  to  the  clnps  and  shavings,  but  carefully  to  preserve  them. 
Tlicii  she  collected  them  all  together,  so  that  they  made  a  great  pile, 
and,  taking  them  up  in  her  arms,  she  threw  them  up  into  the  air,  and 
they  became  people,  and  the  place  was  at  once  thickly  populated. 
After  feasting  the  people,  and  clothing  them,  she  told  them  that  thence- 
forth they  should  provide  for  themselves.  This  they  did,  and  they 
built  many  houBes*  eo  tliere  came  to  be  a  large  village  diere.  Her 
cbildien  married  among  these  people.  Aa  the  chipe  atid  shavings  were 
wood  of  many  Idnda  of  trees,  differing  very  much  in  color,  the  people 
also  differed  in  the  color  of  then:  skins.  Some  were  white,  others  ted, 
some  brown,  and  some  yeDow.  That  is  the  reason  these  shades  are 
to  be  found  among  the  Indians  at  the  present  day. 

16.  RAySM' 

Four  women  lived  together  in  one  house.  Their  names  were 
3^wltx*,*  Bluejay,  Crow,  and  Snail.  They  had  gathered  and  cured  a 
great  quantity  of  berries  during  the  season ;  and  ^wttx'  wished  to  take 
a  large  present  of  berries  to  her  daughter,  who  lived  down  on  the 
Lower  Fraser.*  The  women  could  not  go  alone,  for  they  had  no 
canoe,  and,  besides,  they  needed  a  man  to  accompany  them.  They 
decided  to  invite  Raven  to  go  with  them:  so  }pvftx'  went  and  asked 
him.  He  consented,  but  tokl  them  it  was  an  enemy's  country  they 
wottkl  travel  through,  and  there  would  be  much  danger  in  the  journey. 

When  they  had  been  paddling  two  days,  Raven  told  the  women  to 
paddle  to  the  shore,  for  he  must  go  ashore  to  ease  himself.  Going 
downstream  some  distance,  he  defecated  and  urinated,  and  tokl  his 
eicrements  to  shout  loudly,  which  they  did.  Raven  hastened  back 
to  the  canoe,  and  told  the  women  to  hide  themseK  cs,  for  enemies  were 
oonnng  to  attack  them.  The  women  believed  Raven's  story  when 

t  8cc  Bqm,  Sasm,  m>  7^  {ComnOt  I07  (Noette),  t7S  (Kwakiot]).  tio  (Bdk  Bdh), 

944  (Bella  Coola). 

•  3nt^ix'  nr  rwUt,  a  5?mall  bfrd  which  makes  a  whlstHng  noise. 

*  Some  say  ifac  lived  on  the  seacoast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fraaer. 
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they  heard  the  shouting:  so  they  ran,  and  hid  in  the  buafaes.  Snail, 
being  very  aknr,  did  not  try  to  reach  the  buahes,  but  hid  near  tlie 
water's  edge.  Then  Raven  liit  the  canoe  with  Ids  paddle,  shouted, 
and  made  a  great  noise.  The  women  tliought  he  was  fighting.  After 
some  time,  all  was  quiet,  and  they  thought  he  must  be  dead. 

Now,  Raven  had  eaten  aU  the  berries,  fieafa  and  dried,  and,  taking 
the  juice  from  the  bottoms  of  th^  baskets,  had  emptied  it  over  hia 
body  and  head.  Having  done  diis,  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  and  coveted  himself  over  with  cedar-bark  mats.  At  last  the 
women  ventured  to  go  to  the  canoe,  and  there  they  found  Raven  lying 
in  the  bottom.  He  said,  "  We  must  return  home  with  all  speed.  I 
am  badly  wounded,  and  our  enemies  may  attack  us  again."  So  the 
women  got  into  the  canoe,  and  paddled  toward  home. 

KeKt  day,  Snail,  who  was  8U8j)ici<)us  of  Raven,  said,  "  Let  me  see 
your  woundsl "  Raven  answered,  "  No.  You  must  not  uncover  me. 
I  am  aU  cut  up,  and  shall  die  if  I  am  uncovered."  Wien  they  got  near 
home,  a  young  man  met  the  canoe,  and  the  women  related  their 
story  to  him.  He  said,  "  Raven  lies.  He  is  not  wounded.  He  has 
•eaten  all  your  berries."  So  he  tore  the  mats  away  from  Raven,  r^nd 
exposed  him,  all  covered  with  the  berry-juice,  which  had  dried  on  him. 

17.  BALD-HBADBD  BA<H.B^ 

Bald-Headed  Eagle  Uved  in  an  underground  house  near  Plemberton.* 
He  had  as  servants  Bluejay,  Oow,  and  Frog.  In  another  underground 
bouse  not  far  away  lived  Hawk  (Ataa't),  Golden-Ea^e  (Hala'u),  and 
all  the  other  birds.  Up  the  Pole  River,  at  no  great  distance,  lived 

tither  people,  among  whom  was  the  sweetheart  of  Hawk,  who  was 
noted  for  her  beauty.  The  day  arrived  that  the  girl  should  go  to  her 
intended  husband:  so,  taking  her  baskets  and  her  mats  on  her  bade, 
she  started  out.  She  travelled  toward  a  fish-dam  on  which  she  in- 
tended to  cross  the  river.  When  she  arrived  there,  she  saw  Bald-Head* 
engaged  in  taking  away  driftwood  which  had  floated  against  the  dam. 
There  was  no  room  for  her  to  pass  him,  so  she  requested  him  to  make 
way.  She  first  addressed  him  by  name,  with  no  result.  Then  she 
said,  "  Man,  let  me  pass!  "  but  he  never  heeded  her.  Then,  **  PViend, 
let  me  pass!  "  but  he  paid  no  attention.  Then  she  addressed  him  as 
brotlier,  but  he  did  not  notice  her.  At  last  she  said,  "  Husband,  let 
me  pass!  "  Then  he  embraced  her,  saying,  "Why  did  you  not  say 
that  at  ^st?  "    He  took  her  home  with  him,  intending  to  marry  her. 

I  See  Teit.  Traditions,  p.  67  (Thooiptoa);  Tdt,  Mytkohgf*  PP>  Hi  (Utl'aQt),  345 
(Nicola);  Tdt.  The  Shummp,  p.  684. 

•  About  half  a  niiie  above  the  present  bridge  at  Pemberton  Indian  Reserve. 

*  iBSiio(fciarwnrfaa.odQecledaaoiif  tlieLlllooetolUwI^^ 

bMld  tlMtdiecMMtoftMdlfa^iililchwnlaiMlltr  Ihepcid^  Bald-Hcid. 
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That  evening  a  boy  came  from  Hawk's  house  to  obtain  fire,  and, 
seeing  a  good-looking  woman  there,  he  hastened  back,  and  said  to 
Hawk,  "  A  girl  who  looks  much  like  your  sweetheart  is  sitting  in 
Bald-Head's  house."  The  biids  at  once  maife  np  their  minds  to  get 
her,  and  laid  plans  aoooidingly*  All  of  them  went  down  into  Bald- 
Head's  house  to  play  lefaal  with  his  servants,  while  Hawk  and  Golden* 
^gle  staid  outside  near  the  top  of  the  ladder.  They  had  buckets  of 
water  with  them.  Some  of  the  birds  continued  playing  lehal,  while 
others  kept  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  until  the  house  got  so  warm  that 
the  woman  said  to  Bald-Head,  "  I  must  go  outside  and  cool  myself." 
As  soon  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  the  watchers  outside  threw 
water  down  on  the  fire,  and  extinguished  it;  so  the  house  became  dark, 
and  fuU  of  dust  and  amoke.  Bald*Head  now  knew  that  a  trick  had 
been  played  on  him,  so  he  began  to  strike  at  the  birds  as  they  ran  out. 
By  this  time,  Hawk  and  Golden-Eagle  had  run  away  with  the  woman 
to  their  own  house. 

Bald-Head  was  angry  because  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the 
woman  to  be  his  wife:  so  next  morning  he  put  on  four  breastplates  of 
birch-bark,  one  above  the  other,  and,  going  over  to  Hawk's  house,  he 
challenged  the  inmates  to  combat,  one  by  one.  The  small  birds  went 
out  first,  and  were  easily  killed  by  Bald-Head.  Then,  one  after 
aiK)ther,  the  three  largest  and  fiercest  hawks  went  out;  and  each  of 
them,  before  being  vanquished  by  Bald-Head,  managed  to  break  one 
of  his  breastplates.  Then  the  woman  combed  the  hair  of  Golden- 
Eagle,  and  he  went  out  to  battle.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  he  broke 
the  remaining  ruirass  of  Bald-Hcad,  l)ut  was  himself  killed.  Then 
the  womRn  roiiil)cd  Hawk's  hair,  and  he  went  out  to  fight.  It  was  an 
even  struggle  now,  for  Bald-Head  was  unprotected  by  armor;  and 
before  verv^  Ion?  Hawk  killed  him. 

Each  hirtl  killed  had  been  beheaded:  so  Hawk  ^jathercil  all  the  birds* 
bodies  and  heads  together  in  a  heap,  jumped  <  ver  them,  and  they 
became  alive.  Then  he  put  ilu  head  of  Bald-Headod  Fagle  on  his  body, 
and,  juni[iiii^  ()\tt  iiim,  he  became  alive  also.  Nuw,  iiawk  iransformed 
them  ail  into  tiie  birds  we  know  by  their  names  at  the  present  day.* 

18.  IHB  SLAVS  WBO  MASKIBD  BALD-HBAD'S  DAUGSTBRS 

A  great  chief  liveil  near  uie  sea.  He  had  two  wives,  —  one  an  old 
woman,  and  the  other  very  young,  —  and  he  usually  staid  with  the 

*  In  the  versif)n  referred  to  before.  Bald-Head  is  scalped.  TheFiah-Hawk  reetores  him; 
its  there  waa  do  ikin  oa  the  head.  Bald-Head  i»  bald  up  to  this  day.    Compare  Teit,  Tmdi- 

Mnh^  Note  sxT*  ii4« 

•  Thfc  Hwy  it  cteMly  a  CMnMasttett  of  chaMSti  chsisclKf ItUc  «l  th>  Iblh-loge  of  the 

coast  tribc3  north  of  Vancouver  Island,  but  arranged  in  a  somewhat  novel  form.  Sw, 
for  8ome  of  these  elements,  Boas  and  Hunt.  KwakiuU  Trxf^:.  iii,  p.         Boas,  Tsitmskimn 
Ttxis,  Pubiicatiems  (rf  the  American  Ethnoiogtcal  Society,  vol.  ui,  pp.  109  et  seq, 
▼OIm  XXV«— MO*  ^Si^-Sl 
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older  one.  The  chief  had  four  slaves,  all  young  men;  and  they,  noti- 
cing that  their  master  neglected  his  young  wife,  who  was  generally  left 
to  sleep  by  herself,  prompted  one  another  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact. 
Two  nighti  they  did  this,  hut  each  one  of  them  was  afraid  to  act. 
At  laat,  OIL  the  third  night,  the  youngest  one  said  he  would  go.  Tying  a 
board  to  his  badct  he  went  to  where  his  master's  wife  slept,  and  lay 
with  her  all  night. 

That  night  the  chief  went  to  see  his  young  wife,  and,  finding  the  man 
with  her,  he  called  the  other  sbves,  and  told  them  to  take  the  culprit 
in  a  canoe  far  out  to  sea,  and  throw  him  overboard.  The  chief  did 
not  know  that  the  man  had  a  board  fastened  to  his  back,  for  it  was 
underneath  his  shirt.  The  slaves  took  him  in  a  canoe  far  out  to  sea, 
and  threw  him  overboard.  The  man  floated  on  the  board  for  several 
days,  the  wind  and  currents  gradually  taking  him  nearer  the  land. 
At  last,  ^priien  he  was  near  the  shore,  a  strong  gale  arose,  and  l)lew  him 
out  of  the  water  and  up  among  the  trees.  Then  he  took  off  the  board, 
lighted  a  fire,  and  slept.  Twice  a  vdce  woke  ham,  saying,  "  Come 
herel"  The  third  time  it  called,  he  saw  the  short- tailed  Mouse 
speaking  to  him.  When  Mouse  saw  that  she  was  noticed,  she  dis- 
appeared in  the  grass.  The  man  went  to  the  spot  whrre  Mouse  had 
been,  and  saw  at  the  roots  of  the  grass  what  appeared  to  be  the  entrance 
to  a  house.  He  went  in  and  found  Bald-Headed  Eagle  there,  wiio 
treated  him  ver>-  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Bald-Hend  who  was  a  chief,  said  to  his  son- 
in-law,  *'  The  salmon  will  arrive  to-day.  Go  with  the  young  men  and 
catch  '^onie.  I  will  give  you  a  magic  blanket  to  put  on,  which  will 
enable  >ou  to  dive  and  to  fly.  When  you  see  the  salmon  coming  up 
the  stream,  you  must  be  careful  to  let  the  first  one  pass,  because  it  is 
*  mysterious.*  **  *  Reaching  the  stream  where  the  sidmon  were  to  come, 
they  took  up  their  positions  in  ^me  large  trees  near  the  water's  edge. 
When  the  salmon  appeared,  the  man  pounced  down  on  the  first  one, 
which  was  some  distance  in  the  lead  of  the  rest;  but  the  fish  pulled 
him  underwater.  His  brother-in-law  caught  hold  oi  him  to  save  him, 
and  one  of  the  young  men  grasped  the  brother-in-law,  and  so  on  with 
the  rest,  one  behind  the  other;  but  all  of  them  were  gradually  pulled 
under  the  water,  except  the  last  one.*  Finally  the  young  man's  wife 
came:  she  dived  and  with  a  shell  knife  which  she  carried  in  her  hand 
cut  her  husband  loose  from  the  salmon.  Then  she  pulled  them  all 
out,  and  they  returned  to  their  seats  in  the  trees.  Befoie  long,  mote 
aalmoa  came;  and  the  men  swooped  down  on  them,  crjight  many,  and 
soon  filled  a  canoe  with  them. 

I  Or  endowed  with  magic. 

*  SoswMy  tUtaisatlioiitadloadlf.aadtlwwfMMttkb^^ 
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Some  time  after  this  the  man  said  to  his  father-in-law,  "  I  wish  to 
travel,  and  should  like  to  borrow  your  magic  blanket."  Bald-Head 
lent  him  the  blanket,  and  the  man  flew  away  to  the  home  of  the  chief 
whote  slave  he  had  been.  He  saw  the  chid  oome  out  of  his  house,  and 
at  onoe  pounced  upon  him.  His  slaves  came  to  the  rescue;  but  he 
fiew  away  with  them  all  to  seaward^  and  let  them  drop  into  the  ocean 
far  from  land,  where  all  were  drowned.  Then  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  his  former  master's  house,  and  lived  there  for  some  time.* 

His  wife  grew  anxious,  and  wondered  why  her  husband  did  not 
return:  so  she  and  her  brothers  took  a  lari^c  canoe  and  started  out  to 
search  for  him.  The  canoe  had  a  bald-headed  eagle's  head  at  the  prow, 
and  another  at  the  stern.  They  fed  the  heads  food  and  water;  and 
the  canoe  rushed  along  of  its  own  accord,  and  needed  no  paddling. 
In  due  time  ihey  reached  the  place  where  the  man  was  living;  and  the 
latter,  when  he  saw  them,  gave  a  feast. 

After  a  few  days  the  brothers  returned  in  their  double-headed  canoe, 
and  left  their  sisier  with  her  lui-^band.  She  gave  birth  to  a  bo>',  who 
grew  rapidly.  The  husbaaci  always  fetched  water  for  his  wife;  and 
each  day,  when  lie  arrived  at  the  watering-place,  he  saw  a  beautiful 
\M  iiian,  who  templed  him.  For  a  long  time  he  rejected  her  advances. 
Each  day,  when  he  brought  home  the  water,  his  wife  plucked  an  eagle- 
feather  from  her  wing,  and  dipped  it  in  the  bucket  of  water  to  find  out 
whether  her  husband  had  been  faithful  or  not.  She  told  him,  that,  if 
he  fell  under  the  power  of  the  woman,  he  would  die. 

One  day  not  long  after  this,  when  he  vas  at  the  watering-place,  he 
became  unable  to  renst  the  woman.  When  he  reached  home,  his 
wife  dipped  a  feather  In  the  water  as  usual,  and  at  once  knew  what 
ber  husband  had  done.  She  left  him,  and  started  for  her  father's 
bouse,  accompanied  by  ber  son,  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Her  husband  followed,  entreating  her  to  return.  She  spoke  to  him 
without  turning  around  to  look  at  him,  sajring,  **  Go  back!  If  you 
continue  to  follow  us,,and  I  look  at  you,  you  will  sink."  She  told  him 
this  three  times,  but  the  husband  peiBisted  in  foUowing  them.  Then 
the  wife  looked  back  at  him,  and  he  at  once  sank  under  the  water  and 
was  drowned.  The  woman  reached  her  father's  house  with  her  son* 

19.  THE  GMZZLT-BBARS  AMD  IBB  BLAOE-BBABS 

Four  brothers  lived  with  their  sister  in  a  house*  near  Pole  River.' 
They  built  a  dam  across  the  river,  as  they  were  expecting  the  annual 
aalmon-run.  When  they  had  finished  the  dam,  they  left  their  sister 

>  8oM«ii7lMlbedi«tthlikfdniicrioafttr'swlvM.«lilleo^^ 
s  Some  say  an  underiraaild  house. 

•  Pole  River  is  the  northern  tributary  of  the  Upper  Lillooct  River,  and  teUftiato  tlw 
iRttv  at  Panbcrton  Meadowi,  jiut  above  tlie  bead  of  Big  Lillooet  Lake. 
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to  watch  it,  and  went  hunting  in  the  mountains  west  of  Pemberton 
Meadows.  The  day  after  her  brothers  had  left,  the  girl  went  to  the 
dam  and  found  one  salmon,  which  she  caught,  rolled  up  carefully  in 
her  robe,  and  took  home.  That  evening  she  pu!  it  on  a  slick,  and 
roasted  it  in  front  of  Uie  fire.  When  it  was  nearly  ready  to  eat,  she 
heard  some  one  call,  "  Cali'tcia!  "  ^  and  she  at  once  fell  asleep.  It  v  ^s 
Crizzly-Bear-Woman  who  called.  She  entered,  and  ate  the  fish. 
When  the  girl  awoke,  she  found  the  salmon  gone.  Next  day  she 
took  two  salmon  at  the  dam.  When  they  were  nearly  roasted.  Grizzly- 
Bear- Woman  called,  and  she  at  once  fell  asleep.  When  she  avvuk*  ,  the 
fish  had  disappeared.  The  following  day  she  caught  three  salmon  at 
the  dam,  and  the         thing  happened. 

The  brothers  were  aware  that  something  was  wrong  at  home:  so 
they  returned  to  their  sister,  who  told  them  what  had  happened. 
That  day  they  went  to  liie  dam,  and  caught  four  olsnofi,  whidi  they 
pat  on  stidcs  before  the  fire  to  mat.  Then  they  hid  tfaemaeives. 
They  said,  "  If  Grizzly-Bear-Wofnan  eato  or  takes  away  all  the  fisht 
ire  will  km  her/' 

Gruzly-Bcar-Woinan  appealed,  and,  aeeing  only  the  giri,  ahe  called* 
•'Cali'tdar' and  at  once  the  latter  fell  adeep.  Grizaty-Bear-Wonuui 
ate  three  of  the  aalmon,  and  then  left.  The  brothera  followed  her  aome 
distance,  and  then  turned  hack,  excepting  the  eldest,  who  followed 
lier  to  her  house.  There  he  found  Grizdy-Bear-Woman  with  her  aiater, 
Black-Bear.  Each  of  them  cooked  some  berries  and  roots  for  him. 
He  ate  whsX  they  gave  him;  but  he  found  Black-Bear'a  food  much 
lietter  cooked,  of  better  quality,  and  more  palatable,  than  Griazty- 
iBear's.  He  married  both  the  Bears,  and  thenceforth  lived  with  them. 
Gmsly*Bear*Woman*s  name  was  Tsemza'htc,  Black-Bear- Woman's 
name  was  Hu'kami'.  Black-Bear,  however,  was  his  favorite  wife,  and 
Grizaly-Bear  waa  jealous  of  her  aister.  £ach  of  hia  wivea  boce  him 
four  daughters. 

Grizzly-Bcar- Woman  made  up  her  mind  to  kill  her  sister,  her  hus- 
twnd,  and  her  sister's  children:  so  one  day  she  said  to  h^  husband, 
**  Come  along  vnth  mel  1  am  going  to  dig  roots.  You  can  help  me 
to  carry  them  home." 

[The  rest  of  this  story  iS  like  Tale  xxii,  "Traditions  of  the  Thompson 
River  Indians,"  p.  69,  commencing  with  the  sixth  line  from  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  and  continuing  to  the  end.*  The  foUowing  are  the  only  dif- 
ferences: — 

1.  P'  7t.        line  from  top.    Meadow-Lark  said,  "Look  at  the  daws,** 

instead  of,  "You  are  eating  your  own  child." 

>  Some  my  tlmt  thk  was  the  sister's  name. 

*  See  aUo  Boos,  Sagtm,  pp.  16  (Thompsoa),  81  (Cconoix);  Boaa  and  Hunt.  Kw^uA 
r<Ml«.  X,  p.  i$s  Tdft.  J£]Mocr.  P*  MS  CUli'aBqt);  HiB-Tovt,  M-Iori,  p.  xps;  Hm^Tovt. 
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2.  p.  71,  14th  Hne  from  bottom.  When  Kwo'n^qa*  asked  her  to  sit  clown 
on  the  ttapfttcbed  liole,  GrUy  Bear  uked,  *'What  hole  h  that?"  and 
Kwon'Sqa  answered,  "It  is  the  rectum  of  the  canoe." 

3<  P*  9^^  line  from  bottom.  She  did  not  land,  but  died  in  the  canoe, 
and  Kwo'nSqa  threw  her  body  into  the  river,  and  Coyote  found  it 

and  drew  it  out. 

4.  p.  71,  3d  line  from  bottom.   The  Lillooet  say  "some  boys,"  instead  of 

"the  Fox." 

5«  p.  72,  1st  line  Irom  top.    The  buys  also  stuck  a  stick  in  Coyote's  back.] 

10.  TBB  MALS  6RIZZLT-BBAR* 

An  old  woman  lived  in  aii  iindcr^n  iiiul  house  with  her  grandson. 
One  day  she  said  to  him,  "  Go  and  soak  some  salmon  in  the  water."* 
He  took  the  salmon  and  laid  it  on  the  beach;  then,  after  throwing 
water  on  his  legs,  he  returned,  and  said,  "  Look  at  my  legs!  1  liave 
placed  the  salmon  in  a  deep  place:  there  is  no  danger  of  any  one  steal- 
ing it." 

Next  morning  the  lad  said  to  hia  grandmother,  "  Heat  the  atones 
ready  for  boiling.  I  will  go  and  get  the  salmon."  In  a  short  time  he 
leturned,  and  told  lier  that  some  one  had  stolen  it.  She  said,  "  I 
believe  you  did  not  put  it  into  the  water."  Then  she  gave  htm  some 
more,  and  told  him  to  be  sure  and  put  it  into  the  water,  out  of  reach 
of  any  one. 

He  went  to  the  oeek,  and  placed  the  fish  near  the  edge  of  the  water* 
After  wading  up  to  the  waiat,  he  returned,  and  allowed  hia  grandmother 
bow  wet  he  waa,  saying,  "  I  put  it  in  a  deeper  place  this  time.  Seel 
the  water  reached  to  my  waist." 

The  next  morning,  after  telling  the  old  woman  to  heat  the  stones, 
be  went  to  get  the  fish.  Returning  presently,  he  aaid  to  her,  "  The 
salmon  is  gone.  I  think  the  Grizzly- Bear  must  have  eaten  it,  I  will 
kill  him  for  stealing  the  salmon."  The  old  woman  said,  "  You  ought 
not  to  talk  so.  The  Grixaly-Bear  will  kill  you  if  you  try  to  shoot  him* 
He  is  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  has  killed  many  men;  and  you  are  only 
a  lad." 

The  boy,  never  heeding  what  his  grandmother  said,  made  a  bow 

and  arrow!=,  and  laid  some  salmon  near  the  water's  edge.  Then  he 
concealed  himself,  and  waited  for  the  Grizzly-Bear  to  appear.  He 
came;  and,  when  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  taking  the  salmon,  the  boy 
shot  him.  The  arrow  passed  through  his  body  in  a  vital  place,  and 
killed  him. 

The  boy  went  home  and  told  his  grandmother  wliat  he  iiad  done, 

*  This  is  the  Lillooet  pronunciation  of  the  name. 

•  Compare  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  p.  119;  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Cegiha  Lanmog/t,  p.  aa 
(Ponca);  alao  Teit,  TradUiOHs,  p«  75;  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  pp.  679.  751. 

'  ladlsBS  ssMialijf  soak  dtied  MfaBoa    liuul  fw  a  daiy  biioi's  boUac  it. 
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adding,  "  I  just  had  to  shoot  \nm  once.  Now,  you  had  better  come 
and  help  ine  skin  him."  She  would  not  hehrvo  him  at  first,  but  at 
last  consented  to  go  witii  Imn.  When  tht  \  li  ul  Lakca  off  the  skin  and 
cut  the  body  up,  the  lad  asked  his  grandmother  if  she  desired  any 
particular  part  to  eat.  She  answered,  "  I  do  not  wish  any."  For- 
merly, peoj^le  never  ate  the  meat  of  ^zz\y  bears.  He  did  not  heed  her 
words,  and  offered  her  one  part  of  the  aiumal  after  another, —  first 
the  skin,  then  the  head,  then  the  fore-legs,  the  hind-legs,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  etc.,  —  but  she  refused  them  all.  At  last  he  offered  her  the 
rump  and  the  membrum  virile.  These  she  accepted,  saying,  "  Thank 
you.  These  are  just  the  parts  I  want."  She  tied  them  up  in  her 
strap  to  take  home,  and  the  bd  also  made  up  a  pack  of  the  meat  to 
carry  home. 

They  fitarted  together,  but  had  only  gone  a  feir  yards,  when  his 
grandmother's  strap  broke,  she  leU  down,  and  the  Griszty-Bear'e 
membrum  penetrated  her.  She  tied  the  meat  up  agahi;  but  eveiy 
few  yards  her  strap  would  break,  and,  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
same  act  wodd  be  repeated.  The  lad  left  her,  and  continued  on  his 
way  with  his  load.  He  cooked  some  meat  when  he  got  home,  and  also 
boiled  and  roasted  bones  to  break  for  the  marrow. 

Toward  evening  his  grandmother  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  ladder; 
but,  just  when  she  was  about  to  descend,  her  pack-strap  broke,  and 
the  same  thing  happened  as  before.  She  fixed  her  strap  agmn,  and  tied 
her  burden  up;  but,  just  when  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
it  V)roke  again,  and  the  same  thing  happened  as  before.  Then  the  lad 
offered  her  some  meat,  but  she  refused  to  eat.  He  said,  "  It  is  a  long 
time  since  you  have  bad  any  food.  You  must  eat,  or  you  will  die." 
Then  he  offered  her  some  marrow-bones,  which  she  took.  She  ate 
hastily,  and  swallowed  a  splinter  of  bone  with  the  marrow.  The  bone 
stuck  in  her  throat,  so  she  told  the  lad  to  run  for  water.*  He  took 
a  bucket  and  went  to  the  creek.  On  his  return,  he  fell  down  and 
spilled  the  water.  He  hastened  back  to  the  creek,  but,  when  returning 
with  the  water,  he  fell  down  and  spilled  it  again.  He  did  this  inten- 
tionally three  times.  Tlie  fourth  time  he  aw  that  his  grandmother 
was  dying,  so  he  brought  the  water  to  her;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  she 
was  turning  into  a  biuejay.  He  offered  her  the  writer;  but  she  said, 
"  Keep  it  for  yourself."  Immediately  afterward  she  fiew  away  in  the 
form  of  a  biuejay. 

When  the  lad  reahzed  that  he  was  alone,  he  wept.  At  last  he  fell 
asleep.  A  louse  bit  him,  and  he  awoke,  flniiking  that  his  grandmother 
had  come  back.  When  he  saw  that  ii  \Has  only  a  louse,  he  called  it 
names,  was  angn,-,  and  killed  it.  Then  a  flea  bit  him,  ami  he  awoke. 
When  he  lound  out  what  it  was,  he  was  angry,  and  killed  the  tlea. 

>  Conpara  this  incklcni  vrHh  Nootka  (Bom.  5^sm».  ^  109);  Bom.  KtikUmtt,  p.  146. 
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On  the  foOowmg  day  he  went  to  the  }dffL  mountauu  to  aeerch  for 

hb  grandmother.  He  said  to  a  abort  tree,  "  Have  you  seen  my 
giaiidnKither? The  tree  did  not  answer,  eo  he  lolled  it.  Then  he 
went  down  to  the  creek,  and  asked  a  tall  tree  if  it  had  seen  hla 
grandmotber;  but  the  tail  tree  did  not  answer,  wo  he  killed  it.  Then 
he  said  to  a  stone,  "  Have  you  seen  my  griindmother?  "  and,  receiving 
AO  answer  from  the  atone,  he  killed  it  also. 

After  travelling  some  distance,  he  came  to  a  river  in  which  he  saw  a 
salmon  swimming.  He  said,  **  If  I  were  a  salmon,  I  would  jump  on  the 
ground,  instead  of  siAimming  in  the  water.'*  The  salmon,  wishing  to 
show  that  it  could  do  this,  jumped  out  on  the  bank,  and  the  lad  cauc^ht 
it  and  killed  it  He  put  it  on  a  stick,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to 
roast;  bui  belore  it  wa«»  cooked  he  fell  asleep. 

SoiiK  l  ioys  who  happened  to  be  near  saw  him.  Thev  took  the  fat 
fcalrnon  and  smeared  his  mouth  with  it.*  They  ran  the  stick  into  his 
anus,  and  then  hid  close  !»\  to  see  the  fun.  When  he  awoke,  he  went 
to  ease  himself,  and,  fin  iine  something  was  wrong,  he  felt,  and  pulled 
out  the  stick.  He  now  knew  t  iiat  the  boys  had  played  a  trick  on  him: 
so,  after  going  to  thr  Ti\rr  and  washing;  his  mouth  and  backside,  he 
cut  some  switches,  ran  ai  tcr  the  boys,  caugiit  them,  aad  liirashed  them 
soundly. 

21.  FAWN 

Some  people  lived  in  a  large  underground  house  near  Pole  Creek. 
( )n('  ui  them,  an  old  man,  partly  blind,  went  hunting  with  a  dog,  and 
(ir  ovi  n  Fawn  into  the  creek.  Fawn  swam  down  the  river  to  a  place 
opijosiie  the  undert^round  house,  where  the  people  saw  and  captured 
him.  They  took  him  down  inside  the  house,  and  there  he  remained  as 
a  slave  fur  many  months. 

One  night,  Fawn  made  up  his  min  i  to  res^ain  his  liberty.  When  all 
the  people  were  asleep,  he  arose  diid  tried  to  jump  up  through  the 
entr;uu  e  of  the  house;  but  his  head  struck  the  timbers,  aiul  he  fell 
down  again.  The  noise  awoke  the  old  man  who  owned  liirn,  and  he 
asked,  "  What  is  that.''  "  Fawn  answered,  "  One  of  the  dogs  fell  down, 
and  I  am  tr>ing  to  throw  him  out  again."  Some  time  afterwards. 
Fawn  tried  again,  but  with  like  result.  The  old  man  woke  up  again, 
and  said,  Let  the  dog  remain.  Go  to  deep.'*  Now,  Fawn  pretended 
to  BOOK,  and  waited  until  the  old  roan  fell  aaieep.  Again  he  aroae 
to  try  to  jump  out  the  entrance,  and  thia  time  auooeeded. 

He  took  to  the  waters  of  Pole  Oeek,  and  awam  along  until  he  reached 
its  junctioii  with  the  Upper  Lillooet  River.  Swimming  down  the  latter 
river,  he  readied  the  upper  end  of  Big  Lillooet  Lake.  Here  he  jumped 
on  a  ahoal,  and  it  became  a  little  ialand.  Thence  he  jumped  again  on 
toaaand-bank,  and  it  became  a  huge  iaiand.  Here  he  remained  hidden, 

*  SomaiytlMraltenilMtlKfkutaklmonallovvhlstattoeki. 
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Next  morning  the  people  found  his  tracks  in  the  snow,  but  lost  tfu  ni 
where  he  had  taken  to  the  water.  They  followed  along  the  river- 
banks,  but  could  not  hnd  any  trace  of  his  having  left  the  water.  They 
came  back  and  told  the  old  man,  who  said,  Rring;  me  snnn  deer's 
trotters  to  eat,  and  I  will  ?>c>on  locate  him."  The  people  brouglu  some, 
and  he  ate  them.  Now  he  knew  where  Fawn  was,  and  directed  the 
people  where  to  find  him.  They  took  canoes  and  went  to  the  island 
that  F  i\vti  had  created,  but  found  noiliini:  but  his  tracks.  Fawn  was 
aware  liial  they  were  coming:  so  lit  jumped  oil,  and  swaux  away  down 
the  lake,  and  the  people  never  baw  him  again.^ 

22.  THS  LAD  WHO  KTIJiKn  HIS  OODBtN* 

A  famQy  consiBting  of  a  mao  and  his  wifei'tlidr  two  daughters,  and 
the  man's  nepheWt  once  lived  near  Pembertoa  Meadows,  where  there 
were  many  people.  The  eldert  girl  was  pubescent,  and  lived  apart 
in  her  own  lodge.  Her  mother  visited  her  every  morning  to  light 
her  file  and  to  give  her  food. 

One  evening  the  nephew  went  to  visit  her,  to  tee  how  die  was  getting 
along.  When  he  reached  her  lodge,  he  nw  a  young  man  with  her. 
He  at  onoe  turned  back,  feeling  very  angry  and  ashamed.  He  went 
diree  successive  nights,  and  found  the  young  man  with  her  each  night. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  shoot  his  cousin's  lover:  so  he  went  and  made 
a  bow  and  some  arrows,  which  he  tipped  with  goose-feathers.  A 
number  of  lads  were  with  him  when  he  made  tibe  weapons. 

Next  evening  he  repaired  to  the  girl's  lodge,  and,  finding  the  young 
man  with  her,  he  shot  at  him.  His  aim  was  not  true,  hoi^Tver;  and 
the  arrow  went  through  his  cousin's  body,  and  killed  her.  When  he 
saw  ithat  he  had  done,  he  broke  his  bow  in  pieces,  went  home,  and  lay 
down  without  speaking. 

On  the  foUowing  morning  the  mother  said  to  her  younger  daughter, 
**  Take  some  fire  and  food  to  your  sister."  The  girl  went,  but  soon, 
returned,  wearing  a  terrified  look,  and  saying  that  her  sister  was  dead, 
with  an  arrow  in  her  body.  The  mother  waked  her  husband  and  the 
nephew,  and  they  a1!  went  to  see.  The  latter  began  to  dance,  and 
behaved  in  a  warlike  manner,  saying  be  would  be  avenged  on  his 
cousin's  slayer. 

The  people  all  gathered  around,  and  bec:an  to  cry.  The  father 
addressed  the  people,  saying  he  wished  to  know  who  had  kiUcil  his 
daughter.  Some  of  the  young  men  said,  *'  We  think  \  <)ur  nepliew 
killed  her,  for  \\  t  recognize  the  ari  r  w  in  hrr  luxiy  as  belonging  to  him." 
Then  the  nephew  was  alrai«I,  uid  moved  away  from  the  people.  As 
he  went,  he  sang,  **  If  I  only  knew  who  killed  my  sister!    1£  I  only 

I  Some  ludiaos  think  that  this  is  only  a  fragment. 

•  See  Tck.  71m&mswap.  p.  679;  Teit.  Mytkotogy.  ».  361  (Nicola). 
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knew  who  killed  the  d<iii!B:hter  of  my  unde! "  He  went  to  a  sma!! 
srwanipy  lake  in  Pembenoii  Meadows,  made  a  cannr  kA  horse-tail  grass, 
and  p^iddled  around  in  it,  singing  in  the  i  hompi>oa  language  "  I 
killed  the  daughter  of  my  uncle." 

The  people  said,  "  It  is  certainK  he  who  killed  the  giri."  So  they  all 
went  to  attack  him  with  spears.  When  he  saw  them  coming,  he  stood 
up  in  his  canoe,  and  danced,  singing  in  Thompson,  "  I  killed  ray  sister. 
I  killed  the  daughter  of  my  uncle."  They  stabbed  him  through  and 
tliiDiigfa  with  thdr  qiears,  and  left  him  eeemingly  dead,  with  his 
Uood  and  brains  streaming  out. 

They  had  just  readied  home,  and  told  that  they  had  killed  him, 
iriien  they  houd  him  singing  knidly,  as  before.  They  returned,  and 
saw  him  dancing  in  the  canoe.  They  formed  a  circle  around  him,  and 
drew  in  upon  him.  They  said  to  one  anodicr,  "  Be  sure  he  does  not 
cscapel  '*  He  paddled  towards  Cdyote;  and  the  others  cried  out, 
"Coyote,  be  sure  you  spear  him  I"  He  dived  out  of  the  canoe  towards 
Coyote,  who  struck  at  him,  and  cried  out,  I  have  him!  I  have 
speared  himl  Come  and  seel "  When  Cdyote  pulled  out  his  spear, 
there  was  nothing  but  a  lump  of  mud  on  the  end  of  it.  The  people 
were  angry  with  Coyote.  Just  then  the  young  man  appeared  some 
distance  away,  singing  in  Thompson,  as  before,  and  mocking  them. 
They  transformed  him  into  a  muskrat,  and  ordained  that  he  should 
always  inhabit  swamps. 

23.  NKfMTCAMU't* 

An  orphan  boy  lived  with  f^omv.  people  who  tofik  little  or  no  care 
of  him,  and  treated  him  very  nu  uily.  Tht  y  gave  liim  noi  liing  to  eat: 
so  he  had  10  subsist  on  the  bones  and  refuse  which  thr\  threw  away. 
Neither  did  they  provide  him  with  clothes  or  blank*  ts:  so  he  slept 
naked  beside  the  fire  at  night.  Noi  coiitriu  with  starvmg  him,  they 
also  beat  him,  and  called  him  many  hard  names.  Even  the  neighlxjis 
treated  him  badly,  and  despised  him  because  he  was  naked,  dirty, 
and  ugly.  They  nicknamed  him  "  Big-i^elly  "  because  of  his  distended 
abdomen. 

When  the  boy  grew  older,  he  determined  to  become  a  great  man, 
and  make  the  people  ashamed  of  their  treatment,  and  envious  of  his 
success.  He  continued  living  with  the  same  people,  but  used  to  go 
away  at  niglit  to  the  mountains,  where  he  passed  the  time  in  training 
Umself.  Every  morning  he  wis  home  before  the  people  awoke:  ooo« 
sequently  they  always  found  him  sleeping  beskle  the  fire,  as  usuaL 
For  years  he  continued  this  practice,  unknown  to  the  people,  and  had 
bsooine  a  wise  and  athletic  young  man.  He  spent  many  of  his  nights 

s  See  Teit,  TradUUms,  p.  37  (Tbompaon);  Teit.  MyUwiogy,  p.  300  (Nicola);  Buaa. 
Sa^m*  p.  9  OBhanap);  Tdtt  rteJIm—f,  y.  SS4;  HOKTort,  RtptH  tBto*  534-  Tlw 
■■SM  Mcsw  to  SMMi  **  he      ents  tenips  of  fsod." 
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now  in  hunting,  and  succeeded  in  Idlling  great  numben  oC  marmots, 
deer,  and  other  tiie  ddni  of  vhidi  he  made  into  robei,  and 

which  he  hid  away. 

Now,  theie  was  a  young  girl  who  was  still  a  virgin,  who  lived  in 
another  village,  and  who  had  refused  aU  offers  of  marriage  made  by 
the  young' men  of  the  country,  because  she  considered  them  her 
inferiors.  Nktmtcamu't,  for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the  orphan 
boy  was  generally  known,  resolved  to  marry  this  girl:  so  he  went  to 
her  village  one  nigjht,  and,  knowing  the  underground  lodge  in  which 
she  lived,  he  tore  a  hole  in  the  roof,  just  above  where  she  slept,  and 
spat  down  on.  her  navel.  She  became  pregnant,  and  in  due  time  gave 
birth  to  a  eon;  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  people  knew  who  was 
the  father  of  the  child. 

When  the  boy  was  a  few  years  old,  the  girl's  father  called  all  the 
men  of  the  country  together,  and  told  them  he  wished  to  find  out 
who  was  the  father  of  his  grandson.  He  aslced  each  one  to  make  a 
bow  and  arrow,  and  give  them  to  the  boy.  The  men  did  as  they  were 
requested ;  but  the  boy  disdained  each  of  their  weapons,  and  threw  them 
away.  The  grandfather  asked  if  every  man  had  given  his  bow  and 
arrow;  and  they  answered,  "  Yes,  every  one  except  Big-Belly,  who 
cannot  possibly  be  tlic  father  of  the  child."  The  old  man  insisted 
that  Nkimtcamu'l  shouUl  also  present  a  bow  and  arrow;  so  he  made 
very  rough  ones  out  of  In  branches,  and  handed  them  to  the  boy, 
who  at  once  was  Irl lighted,  and  cried  oijt,  "  Father!  '* 

The  people  were  all  disgusted  when  they  knew  that  the  naked, 
despised  Nklmtcamn'l  was  the  father  of  the  boy.  The  old  man  gave 
his  daujjhter  to  Nkimt'  iiuu't;  and  all  the  people  made  fun  of  the  girl, 
and  laughed  at  her  because  of  her  husband.  Now,  Nkimtcamu'l  made 
a  house  for  his  wife  and  child,  and,  going  to  his  caches  in  the  inuuntains, 
brought  home  many  fine  skins,  and  presented  his  wife  with  several 
of  the  best  marmot  robes.  Thenceforth  he  clad  himself  in  the  finest 
skins,  and  no  longer  weiii  naked.  He  soon  showed  the  people  thai  he 
was  a  better  hunter  than  any  of  them,  and  his  family  was  always  the 
best  provided  for  of  any  in  the  village.  He  became  rich,  and  had 
many  children,  and  the  people  envied  his  success  and  wealth. 

24.  THE  MAN  WBO  GOT  FOUE  WIVES 

Four  brothers  lived  in  the  same  house  with  their  lour  sisters.  They 
were  all  anzbus  to  marry;  but  they  knew  of  no  people  in  their  country 
eioept  themselves.  In  die  neighboring  country  there  dwdt  a  man 
who  trained  in  the  mountains  and  became  like  a  shaman.  Throu|^ 
his  magic  he  learned  of  these  people,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  relieve 
them.  He  put  on  a  deer's  stdn,  and  in  tiie  form  of  a  buck-deer  passed 
fay  the  brotiiers'  house*  Nest  morning  they  noticed  the  insjgL  deer- 
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tracks,  and  followed  them  up.  After  following  them  a  long  distance, 
they  got  tired,  and  three  of  the  brothers  gave  up  and  returned;  but 
the  eldest  persevered,  aiid  (Overtook  the  deer. 

When  the  shanian  saw  that  he  was  nearly  caught,  he  made  a  house 
near  a  creek,  and  a  sweat  house  close  by.  Then,  changing  himself  to 
his  natural  form,  he  began  sweat-bathing.  The  brother  came  to  the 
creek,  and  searched  for  the  buck's  tracks,  which  had  oome  to  an  end 
there.1  At  last,  unsua^seful  and  ttred,  he  decided  to  return  home. 
Just  then  he  noticed  the  aweat-hotiee,  and,  approaching  it,  found  a  man 
tnride.  He  adoed  hhn  if  he  had  seen  a  buck  go  past;  but  the  man 
answered,  "  No.  Go  to  my  house  over  yonder,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
wiU  oome  to  you  when  I  finish  sweating.*'  The  hunter  went  to  the 
house,  and  the  man,  arriving  presently,  treated  htm  very  kindly. 

On  liis  return  home,  the  brother  idated  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
fiving  near  a  creek;  and,  as  he  was  a  good  man,  the  brothers  sent  one 
of  their  sisten  to  him  to  be  his  wife.  Some  time  afterwards  the  man 
chaagied  himself  to  a  deer  again,*  and  did  as  he  had  done  before. 
Another  of  the  brothers  found  him,  and,  thinking  it  was  a  difierent 
man  in  a  different  place,  as  soon  as  he  returned  home,  sent  one  of  his 
sisters  to  marry  him.  Thus  the  man  acted  four  times,  until  he  had 
got  the  four  sbters  for  his  wives. 

Now  the  man  said,  "  I  have  taken  all  the  brothers'  sisters.  I  will 
try  to  get  wives  for  them."  He  changed  himself  into  an  eagle,  and 
flew  away  to  a  neighboring  country.  Here  he  saw  four  girls  picking 
berries.  Three  of  them  were  singing,  and  one  was  quiet.  He  took  off 
his  eagle's  body,  and  approaching  the  quiet  one,  who  was  alone,  asked 
her  if  she  would  come  with  him.  She  consented,  and  jumped  on  his 
back;  he  flew  away  with  her,  and  gave  her  to  his  r1ii(»st  brother-in-law. 
Then  he  returned  as  a  difTercnt  man,  flew  away  with  another  one  of 
the  sisters,  and  <7a\'e  her  to  the  S4'rr>n(l  one  of  his  brothers-in-law. 
Thus  he  rontinued  until  he  had  obtained  wives  for  the  four  brothers, 
when  he  left,  and  went  to  a  distant  country  with  his  own  wives.' 

25.   THE  GHOST-MOTHER 

A  man's  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  a  young  child,  which  he  ined 
to  put  to  sleep  at  night  in  a  basket-cradle  suspended  from  a  bi>agh. 
The  baby  cried  all  day,  but  was  always  quiet  at  night.  As  soon  as  it 
got  dark,  the  child  b  crying  would  suddenly  cease,  and  the  people  would 
hear  a  noise  as  if  the  infant  were  sucking.  The  mother's  ghost  staid 
with  it  all  nipht,  and  suckled  it. 

*  Some  say  the  deer-tracks  led  up  to  Uie  •weat-house.  and  that  the  hunter  followed  tbem 
tbere.  but  could  not  find  them  beyond. 

for  tlM  four  ditcfi  is  the  «une  manner  aa  he  obtained  wim  for  tht  tooCliaffSi'  AflM' 
aettlsB  tlw       of  then  sMiikd  and  iHwr.  lie  kCt.  aad  wm  mhi  no  nioteh 
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Nov,  the  man  was  tich;  and  lie  wiahed,  if  poMible,  to  caistuie  hie 
wife's  glioet,  and  try  to  make  her  become  a  human  being  again.  Me 
sent  to  aO  the  ndgfaboring  countries  for  shamans  to  come  and  try 
their  skill.  He  offered  to  pay  them  well:  so  the  best  ones  came  from 
eadi  country.  Several  came  from  down  the  river  and  from  the  seat 
and  one  each  from  the  Upper  UUooet,  the  Shuswap,  and  the  Thompson 
Indians.  When  they  had  all  arrived,  they  hdd  a  consultation,  and 
agreed  to  work  together.  Some  fixed  the  air  above  the  child;  others, 
the  air  on  all  aides  around  it;  otlien  made  a  fire  underneath,  all  ready 
to  liglkt;  and  the  Thompson  shaman  had  a  basket  full  of  urine  and 
medidne  of  herbs,  ready  to  throw  on  the  ghost.  Then  they  all  sat 
around,  ready  and  waiting. 

Just  at  dark  the  ghost  entered  the  space  occupied  by  the  child. 
She  did  so  from  below,  as  that  was  the  only  way  she  could  get  in. 
Immediately  the  shamans  lighted  the  fire,  and  took  away  the  baby. 
Then  the  medidne  was  thrown  on  the  ghost,  and,  her  escape  being 
cut  off  on  all  sides,  she  was  a  prisoner.  The  shamans  treated  her  and 
sprinkled  medicine  on  her  all  night,  and  by  morning  she  was  so  changed 
that  she  had  partly  left  the  ghost  state,  and  had  begun  to  reaemUe  a 
living  woman. 

Thus  they  treated  her  for  several  months,  when  she  was  so  far 
advanced  that  she  was  able  to  He  down  in  her  be<l  and  suckle  her  duid. 
Some  ot  ilii'  '^bamans  now  left,  while  a  few  still  remained,  and  con- 
tinued tin  ir  (.Hurts.  Alter  many  more  months  of  treatment,  the 
woman  !  *  r  Miio  human  enough  to  be  able  to  do  a  little  nt  thi-  house- 
work, and  lu  skep  with  her  husband.  Then  the  last  slianians  left. 
When  departing,  they  warned  the  man  to  take  very  great  care  of  his 
wife,  and  to  give  her  tasks  by  degrees,  as  u  would  take  a  very  loi^ 
time  yet  for  her  to  become  just  as  she  had  been  betoreher  death.  If 
she  were  excited  or  startled  ia  any  way,  she  would  at  once  change  back 
to  the  spirit  state. 

Several  years  elapsed,  and  the  woman  had  slowly  improved  during 
the  interval,  so  that  she  was  now  able  to  do  most  of  the  work  she  used 
to  do,  much  to  the  joy  of  her  husband*  One  day  the  latter  thought  he 
would  give  her  a  new  task  to  perform:  so  he  asked  her  to  go  to  the 
cellar  for  some  roots.  At  first  ihe  refused  to  go,  saying  she  might  meet 
with  some  accident;  but  at  last  she  consented,  and  went.  She  carried 
two  baskets, — one  woven  for  the  roots,  and  one  Ql<birch-baik  to  fetch 
water  in  on  her  way  back.  She  left  the  bark  basket  at  the  entranoe 
when  she  descended  into  the  cdlar,  and  began  to  fill  tiie  other  one 
with  roots.  When  the  buch*bark  basket  was  about  half  full,  it  fell 
down  and  ahnost  hit  her,  and  startled  her.  At  once  she  reverted  to  the 
spirit  state,  and  was  a  i^iost  as  before. 

The  husband  found  out  what  had  happened,  and  was  very  sony. 
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Her  ghc»t  never  visited  him  or  the  people  ag^ain.  The  child,  however, 
was  now  old  enougii  Lu  du  without  her  care,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  man. 

fl6.  STOET  OP  THB  SISTBIS 

A  number  of  women  went  to  gather  rcx>ts  at  a  place  four  days' 
journey  from  their  home*  Among  them  were  two  young  women  who 
wereoBterk  The  fot  two  days,  as  was  the  custom,  they  just  gathered 
what  amount  of  roots  they  could  eat  each  nlght.^  On  ^e  third  and 
foOowing  days  they  intended  to  dig  as  many  roots  as  they  could. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  ttstefs  went  to  bathe  them- 
selves; and  the  elder  one  notioedt  in  the  reflection  of  a  tree  in  the 
water,  what  appeared  to  be  the  form  of  a  man.  The  tree  was  a  laige 
one  growing  near  the  water's  edge;  and  the  woman  was  afraid  to  look 
up  at  it,  lest  the  man  might  think  she  had  noticed  him,  and  would  kill 
them.  That  evening  in  camp  she  said  to  her  younger  sister,  "  Come 
here  and  let  me  louse  your  headl "  'The  younger  mster  went  and 
laid  her  head  on  the  older  one's  lap.  The  ekler  sister  then  whispered 
into  her  ear,  "  There  are  enemies  n^r.  I  saw  the  reflectiott  ol  their 
scoot  sitting  on  a  tree  when  we  were  bathing."  The  younger  sistsr 
began  to  ay,  and  the  other  women  asked  what  was  wrong  with  her. 
The  elder  answered,  I  just  happened  to  pull  her  bnir  too  much,  and 
it  hurt  her."  She  then  whispered  to  her  sister,  "  Don't  be  afraid! 
I  will  hide  you."  She  made  a  small  hollow  in  the  ground  a  little 
deeper  by  digging  it,  and  made  her  younger  sister  lie  down  in  it. 
She  covered  her  over,  and,  putting  her  pillow  on  the  top,  she  hereelf 
lay  down  :n  er  the  place  where  her  sister  was  hidden. 

Tfi  It  night  all  the  women  were  killed  by  a  war-party  of  strangrers^ 
x\\v  T  sister's  skull  being  split  in  two.'  When  the  enemy  had  lohp, 
the  >  <uii!L:t  r  sister  arose  and  started  for  home.  That  nic^ht  she  climbed 
a  tree  and  -Icpt  in  tlie  branches.  Aboul  dusk  the  ghost  ot  her  elder 
sister  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  with  her  spHt  head  flopping 
ab')ut  on  her  shouliUrs.  She  <x)uld  not  see  btraight,  everything 
apE)«  aring  to  be  upside  down.'  So  she  said  to  her  sister,  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  get  up  there?  I  wish  to  be  with  you."  The  youn^*  r  sister 
answered,  "  Where  I  am  is  below.  If  you  wish  to  reach  inc,  you  will 
ha\  e  to  put  your  feet  up,  and  climb  liead  down."  The  ghost  did  this, 
and  tried  all  night  in  vain  to  ascend  the  tree.  At  daybreak  the  ghost 
left. 

Next  night  the  g|ri  again  slept  in  a  tree,  and  was  vkited  by  her 
dster^s  ghost,  who  asked  her  the  same  question,  and  was  answered 
iathesameway.  Thus  the  ghost  followed  her  until  she  readied  home, 

>  This  is  an  observance  amoog  the  Lillooet- 

•  SoMajilwi  split  perpcailleylMtly,  ottwi  WKf  tariwtally. 

•  ito  It  4op9«d  sboot,  tte  ghotk  codd  not  tctt  viMtte  Cbe  ■nosd.  or  SBftUiw  ilM 
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where  she  told  the  people  her  story,  and  then  dropped  down  dead. 
The  people  blamed  the  elder  sister  for  not  having  told  all  tlie  women 
about  seeing  the  man  in  the  tree,  and  thus  given  them  all  a  chance  to 
escape. 

J7.  THB  UBDICINB-ICAN  AND  HIS  SWBHIHBART^ 

A  young  man  in  the  Lallooet  country  bad  a  sweetheait  who  died. 
He  was  very  food  of  the  glri,  and  her  death  was  a  great  blow  to  him. 
He  went  into  the  mountains  and  lived  by  .himself.  After  spending 
four  years  there  training,  he  returned  home  one  night,  and,  going  to 
the  place  where  the  pA  was  buried,  he  dug  her  up  and  took  out  her 
remains.  After  cutting  the  strings,  he  took  off  the  mat  in  which  she 
was  wrapped,  and  began  to  treat  her.  B^(»'e  long  she  showed  signs 
of  Hfe,  but  was  not  able  to  move.  He  took  fir-branches  and  struck 
her  four  times  with  them,  ^e  was  able  to  get  up,  so  he  told  her  to 
go  and  wash  in  the  river  four  times.  When  she  had  done  this,  she 
was  quite  well  again,  and  went  with  the  man  to  his  parents'  house. 

On  the  following  morning  a  brother  of  the  girl  came  into  the  house  to 
obtain  a  light  to  make  fire.  Seeing  his  dead  sister  sitting  with  the  man 
who  had  been  away  so  long,  he  ran  hack  in  astonishment,  and  informed 
his  mother,  wlio  at  once  went  to  see  for  herself.  She  came  back  crying, 
and  informed  her  husband  that  their  daughter  was  renlb,'  there.  The 
father  then  went  to  see,  and  found  his  wife's  story  to  be  true.  The 
I^eople  all  Hocked  to  the  house  to  see  the  wonderful  couple;  and  the 
man  became  known  as  a  great  shaman. 

One  day  a  lad's  sweetheart  died,  and  he  thought  he  would  like  lo 
raise  her  from  the  dead,  as  the  shaman  had  done:  so  he  went  to  him 
and  asked  him  what  to  do.  The  shaman  said,  **  If  you  train  four  days 
and  nights,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  your  sweetheart  back  to  life 
again."  The  lad  did  this,  and  then  went  and  dug  up  the  body  of  the 
girl.  He  carried  her  home,  expecting  she  would  come  to  life  some 
time  before  morning.  He  covered  her  over  with  a  blanket,  and  lay 
down  beside  her.  The  blanket  was  too  short  to  cover  her  all,  so  her 
feet  were  exposed. 

About  daybfeak  the  lad  began  to  laugh  to  himself;  and  an  old 
woman  who  had  got  up  to  light  the  fire,  hearing  him,  looked  in  that 
direction.  Seemg  the  bare  feet  sticking  out  firom  below  the  blanket, 
she  wondered  who  it  could  be.  She  noticed  that  the  feet  were  swollen 
and  discolored,  so  she  wondered  all  the  more.  Taking  an  awl,  she 
stuck  it  into  die  sole  of  one  foot,  but  tiiere  was  no  movement.  SIm 
now  took  off  the  blanket,  and  was  astonished  to  see  before  her  the  body 
of  the  gui  who  had  recently  died.  She  now  gneesed  what  had  ha|H 
pened,  and  was  very  angry  with  the  boy,  calling  him  a  crasy  feUow. 

i  S«e  Tdk.  TnHtkmt.  p.  6S;  HDI-Toat.  X«llra#.  luK.  aonlv.  pb  aa^ 
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They  wnt  for  the  girl'a  parents)  who  came  and  took  the  body  away, 
and  rebnried  it. 

38.  TctmrctMl'jdN  ^ 

Tcfmtdmi'ldn  was  the  name  of  a  very  tall  man  who  had  the  power 
of  changing  himself  at  will  into  the  form  of  a  black  bear.  Once  a 
Cannibal  stole  his  wife,  so  he  devised  a  plan  to  get  her  back  again. 
He  transformed  himself  into  a  black  bear,  and  hid  in  a  large  hoUoir 
tree.  A  hunter  came  along,  and,  when  he  noticed  a  hole  in  the  tree- 
trunk,  said  to  himself,  "  A  bear  must  live  here."  He  took  a  long  stick, 
poked  it  down  the  hole,  and  believed  that  he  felt  a  bear  sleeping  there. 

Next  morning  he  returned  to  the  place,  accompanied  by  a  boy, 
whom  he  left  at  the  upper  hole  to  watch,  while  he  himself  crawled  in 
through  the  lower  h<  1c  to  kill  the  bear.  He  did  nr  t  find  the  animal 
where  he  thought  to  hnd  it,  followed  along  through  the  log  in  search, 
and  cither  was  lost  or  killed,  for  he  never  came  out  again.  The  boy 
v  aitt  d  patiently  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  when  the  man  did  not 
appear,  he  bet^an  to  cry. 

Then  Tcimiciim  k!n  traii^^lurmed  himself  back  again  into  a  man, 
came  out  of  the  hjg,  and  approached  the  boy,  saying,  "  Do  not  cry 
or  be  afraid!  I  will  lake  care  of  you."  He  took  the  boy  on  his 
shoulders,  and  said,  "  We  v.  ill  1 1  ,i  \  el  a  long  distance.  Thus  he  carried 
the  lad  at  a  rapid  pace  all  day,  without  stopping.  Once  the  boy  said, 
**  I  wish  to  urinate;"  and  Tctmtdnu  kin  answered,  "  Urinate  on  my 
shoulders:"  so  the  bo>'  did  so.  Some  time  afterwards  the  boy  said 
he  wished  to  defecate,  and  the  man  told  him  to  do  it  on  his  shoulders; 
so  the  boy  did  as  directed. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  lake,  where  they  stopped  to  camp.  Tdm- 
tdmi'kln  felt  very  hungry,  and,  as  there  were  many  beavers  in  tiie  lake, 
he  decided  to  get  them  to  eat.  He  instructed  the  boy  to  kill  the 
beavers  as  soon  as  the  lake  was  diy;  then  he  stepped  into  the  water, 
began  to  drink,  and  never  stopped  until  the  lake  was  dry.  The  boy 
killed  many  beavers,  and  Tdmtdmildn  ate  them  all  that  night;  but 
the  beaver>tail6  he  threw  away,  as  he  thought  they  were  unfit  for  food« 
At  last,  bemg  goiged  with  food,  and  tired,  he  fell  fast  asleep.  Then 
the  boy  collected  all  the  tub,  and  ate  them.  When  TdmtdmiUn 
awoke,  he  saw  the  boy  roasting  beaver-taib  at  the  fire,  and  eating  them. 
He  remonstiated  with  the  boy;  but  the  latter  maintained  they  were 
the  best  part  of  the  beaver,  and  invited  him  to  try  them.  Thishedid, 
and  found  them  to  be  excellent  eating. 

Now  Tdmtdml'kln  said  to  the  lad,  "  I  wish  you  to  train,  that  you 
nay  be  able  to  help  me."  So  the  boy  tiained  himself  under  the  tutor- 

>  OoBptra  Tdt«  IMMom,  p.  80;  tdt.  MyMhft.  p.  (Utft'^t);  alw  Tdt.  rA« 
SkmnmPt  9. 7«3«  The  Mine  aMM»**tanft  back." 
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ahip  of  TdmtdmTktn.  They  refMuied  mootB&Mty  to  tbree  otber 
small  lakes,  whose  waters  they  drank  dry,  and  where  they  killed  and 
ate  many  beavers*  When  they  were  at  the  fourth  lake,  the  boy  was 
able  to  drink  it  dry  himself,  tiius  shoving  that  he  had  attained  the 
same  powers  as  his  teadier;  but  he  continued  trainins:  until  he  was 
able  to  jump  across  a  river  at  one  bound.  Tctmtctmi'kfn  lay  do^Ti 
on  his  back,  and  asked  the  boy  to  jump  across  the  ri  \  er  When  he  had 
done  this,  he  asked  him  to  jump  back  again.  This  he  did,  alighting 
on  T<  IrntctmT'km's  breast.  After  the  boy  had  jumped  across  four 
timesy  Tdmtcimi'kin  was  satisfied  that  he  was  proficient. 

He  related  to  him  the  story  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  stolen  by  a 
Cannibal,  and  suggested  that  they  should  go  and  fight  him.  The 
Cannibal  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  large  river,  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  fishing  for  people  with  a  dip-net.  This  net  was  en- 
dowed with  magic,  and  was  ornamented  along  the  hoop  and  handle 
with  strinp"^  of  human  trrth,  and  finger  and  toe  nails,  which  the 
Cannibal  had  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  his  victims.  Tcimtcimi'ldn 
sent  the  boy  across  to  torment  him  and  to  r^A\  him  name«;.  The 
Cannibal  did  not  take  any  notice  until  the  lad  made  fun  of  his  brow. 
Then  he  became  angry,  and  chased  him.  The  boy  jumped  across  the 
river,  and  the  Cannibal  after  him.  Now  Tcimtcimi'kin  came  to  help 
the  hoy,  and  they  fought  the  Cannibal,  and  killed  him  oventuaiiy  by 
dismembering  him.  The  boy  then  went  across  the  river,  aiid  brought 
over  Tcimtcimi  kill  6  wife,  who  made  the  lad  sweat-bathe  four  times 
before  he  left  them. 

After  hunting  for  some  time,  the  boy  departed  for  home,  taking  with 
him  four  bladders  which  Tctmtdml'kln  had  given  him  for  protection. 
These  he  could  make  appear  as  dogs.  He  h«ui  to  camp  five  nights 
before  reaching  home.  On  each  of  the  first  four  nights  he  camped  near 
a  diff,  as  Tdbaitdlmildn  had  duecled  him,  and  was  viated  by  strange 
men  who  wished  to  kill  him;  but  he  made  the  bladders  advance,  and 
growl  like  dogp;  and  the  strangers,  in  running  away,  fell  aw  the 
diff  in  then:  fright  On  the  fifth  night  he  did  not  camp  near  any  pred- 
pice,  so  the  biadders  would  not  act.  That  nifl^t  he  was  attacked  by  a 
Dmnibal,  who  ate  lum. 

99,  THE  LOON  AND  TRB  WOMAN  ^ 

A  young  man  lived  with  hb  wife  and  mother-in-law.  They  dwelt 
near  the  small  lakes  called  KokwoHnas  and  Wtfle.*  The  wife  gathered 

^  Teit.  TradUkms,  p.  83 ;  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  p.  735.  This  is  a  widely  distributed 
tale  (see,  for  instance.  Boas,  Sag^,  p.  247;  Petitot.  TtadUions  iu  Im^ens  du  Camada 
mart  mat,  p»  407;  W.  Boconwi  Ckulukm  JfytMflfjr,  PntlieaHmu  ^  Ifct  3mmf  JVM 
Fwii^c  Expeditkmt  wdL  tUI*  i».  96). 

•  Time  laket«f«  ikaaled  on  tbe  Upgtr  Lfilooet  Xlvtr.  above  Ftmbaetm  MwdoWi 
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skemtc-root  {Erythronium  grandiflorum)  every  day  near  the  laket. 

She  was  fascinated  by  them,  and  began  to  have  amorous  desires. 

One  dav  sht'  went  down  to  a  low  rock  which  extended  out  into  the 
lake,  and,  lying  down  flat  on  her  back,  she  cried  out,  "Callk!"* 
repeatedly,  and  asked  any  one  from  the  lake  to  come  and  to  be  her 
paramour.  Soon  Loon  p^ave  his  weird  cry,  and  approached  the  rock. 
Goini?  ashorr.  Ul-  siotjti  over  the  woman,  and  struck  her  repeatedly  with 
his  biH  on  ihe  navel.  When  he  left,  the  woman  gathered  roots;  but 
she  did  not  dig  many. 

At  night  her  husband  said.  "  Why  have  you  gathered  s  )  lew  skemtc- 
roots?  What  have  you  been  doing  all  day?"  She  replied,  "The 
plants  were  scarce,  and  I  had  to  wander  around  a  great  deal  to  get 
even  a  few." 

The  ncxi  uvo  days  the  woman  did  the  same  thing.  Her  husband 
was  now  suspicious,  and  the  next  day  he  watched  her.  She  felt 
sore  where  Loon  had  picked  her;  yet  she  went  to  the  rock  as  usual,  and 
called  Loon,  who  came  ashore,  and  did  as  before. 

When  Looa  had  disappeared,  the  husband  went  to  his  wife,  and, 
after  acawng  her,  he  Idlled  her,  taking  off  her  dothest*  and  burying 
her  body.  Then  he  dressed  himself  in  her  clothes,  fixed  his  liair  as 
her  hair  had  been,  and,  going  to  the  rode,  ky  down  and  caUed, "  Callk  I " 
Soon  Loon  came,  and,  thinking  it  was  the  woman,  he  began  to  striloe 
tiie  man's  navd  with  his  bill.  When  he  dkl  this,  the  man  stabbed  him 
with  his  lenif e  and  killed  him.  He  took  the  body,  and  buiied  it  beside 
that  ni  the  woman. 

When  he  reached  home,  his  mother-in-law  asked  him  where  his 
wife  was,  and  he  answered  her,  saying,  I  buried  her  with  her  par^ 
mour." 

30.  THB  PAITBLB98  WIFB* 

Many  people  lived  together  in  one  underground  house.  Among 
them  was  a  young  man  who  was  training.  When  the  men  of  the 
house  went  hunting,  he  would  never  go  with  them,  but  always  went 
out  to  trstn.  When  they  had  been  away  some  time,  he  would  always 
return  and  meet  one  of  llie  men's  wives  some  distance  from  the  house. 
This  woman  would  not  go  with  the  other  women  when  they  did  worlc, 
but  would  complain  of  feeling  ill,  and  would  wander  off  to  meet  the 
young  man.  She  wouU  eat  very  little  when  other  people  were  near, 
but  when  alone  would  eat  heartily. 

One  day  the  men  went  out  hunting,  and  killed  so  many  deer,  that  they 
had  to  camp  over  night.  The  husband  of  the  woman  was  suspidous 

&  Slid  to  mui  «*•!(»•." 

*  Sone  my  ke  pat  bit  cwn  dothes  on  his  wife's  body. 

*  See  Boas,  Sagen.  pp.  1^-2  (KwtUntih  934  (Hcfitmk).  *S1  CBdls  Cools),  sti  CMn* 

iUon);  Tcit.  The  Shusuap.  p.  724. 
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of  his  wife:  therefore  he  left  that  nigfat,  when  the  other  hunters  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  went  home  to  see  his  wife.  He  dieased  himself  as 
she  did,  in  a  marmot-skin  blanket  with  a  belt  around  the  waist. 
When  he  reached  the  house,  he  descended  the  ladder  quietly,  and 
crawled  up  to  near  her  bed.  Then  he  heard  the  young  man  talking 
to  his  wife,  crawled  up  to  them,  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  off  the  lad's 
offending  parts.  The  lad  did  not  utter  a  sound,  but  jumped  up  and 
ran  outside,  leaving  man>^  blood-stains  on  the  ladder.  The  husband 
followed,  carrying  the  parts  which  he  had  cut  off,  and  which  he  hid 
in  a  tree. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  people  awoke,  they  found  that 
the  ladder  was  blood -staintd,  and  wondered  what  had  happened. 
The  people  said,  "  Every  one  is  here  except  the  huiUcrs  and  the  lad 
who  is  training.  Perhaps  it  is  he."  But  the  lad's  father  said,  **  It 
cannot  be  he,  for  he  is  out  training  in  the  woods  and  mountains."  The 
people  followed  the  blood m arks,  and  eventually  came  to  the  body  of 
tlic  lad,  who  had  bled  to  titaih.* 

That  day  the  woman  pretended  to  be  very  ill,  and  sat  down  alone 
just  outside  the  underground  house.  About  noon  a  man  *  came  along, 
having  a  dog  with  him,  and,  seeing  the  woman  there,  asked  her  if  she 
were  ill.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  he  could 
cuie  her  if  ihe  would  eat  hit  medidne.  She  said  ahe  would.  Sohetdd 
her  that  the  medicine  he  would  give  her  was  eome  vcr>-  good  veniaoo, 
but  the  would  have  to  eat  it  a  very  small  piece  at  a  time.  The  woman 
gave  him  a  basket,  and  he  went  some  little  distance  away,  and  boiled 
the  venison  along  with  the  fnivates  <rf  the  young  man»  When  it  was 
cooked,  he  cut  the  whole  into  vety  small  pieces,  and  gave  it  to  the 
woman  to  eat.  When  die  had  tasted  it,  he  asked  her  if  it  was  good, 
and  she  said  it  was  vciy  nice.  She  ate  it  all,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards. By  that  time  die  man  and  dog  had  disappeared. 

31.  THE  aqoiHT-mED  woman;  or,  tbb  man  who  obtaikbd  a 

NEW  HEAD* 

A  woman  lived  in  a  certain  place  with  her  son.  She  was  squint- 
eyed,  and  had  a  wicked  temper,  so  that  no  one  would  marry  her.  At 
last,  however,  she  obtained  a  good-looking  man;  but  every  night  she 
toie  his  face  with  her  nails,  so  that  he  Ued  profusely.  After  some  time 

»  Some  Mqr  the  hd  lUd  not  die.  bot  went  to  wtere  the  hmten  haA  tefhtond  the 

deer,  and.  seeing  a  big  buck  lying  there,  cut  off  its  privates,  and  put  them  on  bimseK. 
He  returned  to  the  hnry^e  in  a  few  days,  and  the  husband  wat  going  to  kill  him;  but  his 
parents  made  peace  between  them  by  giving  their  daughter  to  the  indignant  husband. 

*  Tfela  wM  tbe  mmaM%  bmttad  in  disguise.  Some  mf  Oit  only  a  dog  appewed  to 
tte  woiMB,  wki  «ff«rad  te  tbe  MdidMr  tltt  dof  bdos  tte  ta*^ 

«  8w  Hin-Tost.  Asllvv^  f Ml.  mrit. 346 
9*3S4- 
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of  this  LreaLmenl,  he  became  so  disfiguicd  UuiL  iie  could  hardly  be 
recognized.  He  left*  his  wife,  and  went  to  a  wise  old  uuiiiaii  to  see 
if  she  could  not  tell  him  of  some  way  to  get  liack  his  good  looks. 

He  reached  the  house  of  the  woman,  who  lived  near  a  trail ;  and  she 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  man  who  kept  heads,  and  get  a 
new  ooe.  '*  He  will  first  thow  you  all  the  wont  heads,  which  hang  on 
the  walk,*'  she  eaid;  "  and  then  he  wiU  afaow  you  better  ones»  which 
hekeepeinbazes:  but  refine  them  all  except  one,  which  is  kept  covered 
in  a  small  box  by  itself.  It  hangs  in  a  corner.  Ask  for  it,  as  it  is  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  one  in  the  place/* 

Reaching  the  old  man's  house,  he  was  invited  in,  and  asked  if  he 
wanted  anything.  He  said,  **  I  wish  to  get  a  new  head."  The  old 
man  showed  him  all  the  heads,  one  after  another;  but  he  refused  them 
all.  Atlasthetooktheoneoutof  the  small  covered  box;  and  this  the 
man  accepted.  He  cut  off  his  own  head,  and  put  the  new  one  on  in 
its  place.  As  he  went  out  and  passed  by  the  heads  on  the  walls,  the 
women's  heads  began  to  sing,  and  cried  out,  asking  him  to  be  their 
husband;  but  he  passed  by  without  heeding  them. 

On  his  way  back  he  visited  the  house  of  Black-Bear-Woman  and 
Crane- Woman,*  who  lived  together.  He  married  them  and  staid  there, 
each  of  them  bearing  him  a  child. 

Whan  the  children  had  attained  some  size,  they  cried  continually 
to  see  their  grandfather:  so  their  father  hunted,  and  killed  much  buge 
game.  He  put  all  the  meat  and  fat  in  one  glove,  and  the  skins  in 
another,  took  his  wives  and  children,  and  journeyed  to  his  parents* 
house.  Here  he  called  all  the  [)eople  together,  and  gave  them  a  great 
feast  and  many  pre^^pnt'^  of  skins. 

Among  the  people  who  attended  the  feast  was  his  former  wife  with 
her  son.  The  latter  laughed  at  his  father  because  of  his  new  wives; 
but  the  mother  wished  the  man  to  take  her  back  again  as  his  wife. 
*'  Oh,  no!  "  he  said,  "  I  have  got  a  new  head  now,  and  I  do  not  wish  it 
spoiled."  The  woman  became  angr\',  and  said,  "  I  will  get  a  new  head 
too:  and  when  he  sees  my  beauty,  he  will  admire  me,  and  ask  me  to 
become  his  wife  again."  Taking  her  son  with  her,  she  went  to  the 
house  of  the  man  who  kept  heads;  but,  as  she  could  not  see  straight, 
she  chose  a  a^^lv  head  with  one  eye  looking  to  each  side.  Thinking 
herself  to  be  now  pretty,  she  returned  home ;  but  she  was  so  ugly,  that 
the  people  were  all  afraid  of  her,  and  the  children  ran  away  interror: 
so  the  people  took  her  and  her  boy  and  threw  them  into  the  water, 
saying  that  henceforth  they  should  be  water  mysteries  or  spirits. 

'  borne  say  she  turned  him  out. 

*  St»wa',  tbe  crane,  or  some  aimUar  bird. 
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$a.  TBB  GAMBLBE^ 

Once  a  man  played  lehal  until  he  had  lost  everything.  First  he 
gambled  away  his  weapons,  then  his  clothes,  then  his  blankets  and 
food.  He  lost  also  his  four  children,  his  wife,  his  hair,  and  finally 
himself.  He  lay  down  that  night  feeling  very  miaerable,  for  now  he 
was  virtually  a  flUve  for  a  thne.  Moreover^  he  was  naked,  and  widioiit 
wife  or  children.  He  brooded  so  much  over  his  bad  luck  that  he  oonid 
not  sleep,  so  at  last  he  arose  and  went  to  the  house  of  an  old  woman 
who  was  celebrated  for  her  wisdom.  She  told  him  that  his  bad  luck 
came  throu|^  his  not  having  trained  enough;  and  she  advised  him  to 
go  to  the  mountains,  and  train  himself  for  four  years.  "  If  you  do 
this,"  she  said,  "you  will  become  wise  and  rich."  He  took  her  advice, 
and  at  once  retiied  to  the  mountains.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years 
he  had  become  very  wise,  and  knew  n^t  to  do.  He  had  obtained 
several  powerful  protectors,  chief  among  which  was  the  knife^ 

Now  he  repaired  to  a  lake  on  the  other  side  of  which  dwelt  a  number 
of  people  in  two  underground  houses.  Those  who  lived  in  one  were 
good  people,  while  those  who  dwelt  in  the  other  were  bad  people  and 
cannibals.  Over  each  house  presided  a  chief;  iCalBnCbp^wa'  being  the 
name  of  the  bad  chief,  and  Asuxxwa',*  the  name  of  the  good  one. 
On  the  lake-shore,  and  not  very  far  from  the  houses,  lived  Loon,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  talce  across  the  lake  any  one  who  wished  to  visit  the 
^efs.  He  had  a  copper  canoe,  wliich  he  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
gambler  arrived  at  the  lake-shore,  and  called  on  Loon  to  take  him 
across;  but  Loon  evidently  did  not  hear,  for  he  paid  no  attention. 
Getting  tired  of  calling,  the  gambler  lay  down,  and,  feeling  tired, 
yawned.  As  soon  as  he  yawned.  Lnnn  seemed  to  hear  or  know  that 
some  one  wished  to  cross;  for  lie  immediately  launched  his  canoe  and 
paddled  rapidly  across  the  lake.  When  still  sonic  distance  from  the 
sfi  ore,  he  stopped  the  canoe  and  told  the  man  to  jump  in.  This  the 
gambler  did  at  one  hound.  When  he  was  seated  in  the  canoe,  Loon 
l^ked  him  which  lioux  he  wished  tu  visit,  and  the  man  answered, 

I  am  going  to  see  A^uxxwa'."  Loon  said,  "  Are  you  sure  that  it  is 
not  Kalnniixxwa'  you  luiend  to  visit?"  But  the  ganiblcr  knew  the 
difference  in  character  of  the  two  chiefs:  so  he  said  again,  "  Asiijcxwa'." 
—  **  Tliat  is  strange,"  said  Loon.  "  Every  one  who  crosses  here  goes 
to  see  KalEnuxxw  a ' .  ' 

Reaching  the  other  side,  the  gambler  went  up  to  Asiix^a"s  house, 
and  entered.  The  chief  spoke  to  him  Idndly,  and  invited  him  to  sit 
among  the  people;  but  the  gambler  preferred  to  sit  apart,  saying,  I 
do  not  yet  know  enough  to  sit  among  you«"  Then  AsQxfwa'  said, 
'*  I  will  make  you  all  right,"  and,  going  up  to  him,  he  struck  him  four 

i  Se«  Hill-Tout.  Anthrop.  InsL  xxxv,  p.  199;  alao  p.  364. 

>  SoSMtlmet  GiUed  AaaaSiziM'. 
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times  with  a  whip  of  switches,  and  then  told  him  to  go  and  wash  him- 
self four  times.  When  he  returned  from  washing,  the  chief  gave  him 
his  two  daughters  to  wifp. 

Kalnniixxwa',  hcarinj^  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  other  chief's  house, 
went  to  test  him  at  lehal.  He  put  up  his  two  daughters  and  much 
goods  as  a  stake.  The  mart  won  all,  but  returned  the  goods  to  KalE- 
nuxx\\  a',  while  the  two  daughters  he  kept.  After  this,  Kal£niix:|^wa' 
did  not  trouble  him  again. 

The  gambler  had  now  four  wives.  One  of  his  first  iwu  wives  bore 
him  a  daughter,  and  one  of  the  wives  he  won  at  lehal  also  bore  him  a 
daughter.  After  he  had  staid  some  time  with  these  people,  his  children 
began  to  cry  to  see  their  grandmother:  so  he  took  his  four  wives  *  and 
two  children,  and  returned  to  his  patents  in  his  own  country.  Some 
time  afterwaids  a  man  there  loet  everything  playing  lehal:  80,  having 
heastl  the  story  of  gambler'a  miooess,  he  went  and  asked  him  how  he 
had  managed  to  become  so  rich  and  such  a  good  gambler.  Thegambler 
said,  "  I  trained  four  years*  then  went  to  die  lake  where  Loon  takes 
people  across  in  his  copper  canoe.  When  crossing,  I  was  asked  whether 
I  intended  to  visit  the  chief  KalBafbqpwa'  or  the  chief  A8ifaqpra^  and  I 
said  die  fanner.  I  was  directed  to  his  house,  and,  on  readiing  there, 
I  staid  and  gained  grsat  knowledge."  The  man  believed  the  gambler'a 
story,  did  as  directed;  and  iEslBnflxfwa'  ate  him,  and  threw  his  bonea 
out  beade  those  ol  Ins  other  victims. 

3$,  IHB  WOMAN  WHO  WAS  IMPALBD  ON  A  TIBB^P 

An  old  woman  Uved  in  a  house  with  her  son  and  his  wife,*  a  young 

woman.  The  wife  went  out  every  day  to  gather  cedar-bark  and  to 
dig  fem-roots.  Although  she  always  staid  away  until  dark,  she 
never  brought  home  much  bark  or  roots.  She  really  spent  most  of 
her  time  each  day  with  Lynx,  who  used  to  meet  her  in  the  forest. 
Her  husband  became  suspicious.  One  day  he  watched  his  wife,  and 
saw  her  with  Lynx.  On  the  following  day  he  ^d  to  her,  "  I  love  you 
very  much,  and  like  to  be  with  you.  I  will  go  with  you  to-day  to  dig 
roots  and  gather  bark."  When  they  had  travelled  some  distance 
through  the  forest,  they  arriv^cd  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  tall,  straight 
tree.  The  husband  climbc  the  tree,  and  asked  his  wife  to  follow, 
which  she  did.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  sharpened  the  point  of 
the  tree  with  his  knife,  and  impaled  his  wife  on  it.  Then,  as  he 
descended,  he  peeled  the  bark  off  the  tree  for  a  long  d'gtance  down, 
and  went  home,  leaving  his  wife  to  die. 

*  Some  say  he  took  wfth  him  only  the  two  wtvea  who  bore  him  children. 

*  Some  say  thr^  man  was  a  Lillooct,  and  that  hi»  wife  belonged  to  one  of  the  tribes  of 
the  coast  (see  leit.  Mythology,  pp.  aSs  lUU'mqt].  384  [Nicola];  Boas,  Soitn,  pp.  aa  (Fraaer 
DM  89  [CosMoi  96  CPwtklch].  iM  (NdotinO.  i«9  (KwaUaUls  Boh,  KmMM  Ttiu 
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It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  the  woman  suffered  terriblv.  She  called 
for  help  to  her  brother-^,  who  were  at  sea  in  a  canoe,  harjKKjnmg  seals. 
They  heard  her,  and  to  her  rescue,  and  she  told  them  how  she 

came  to  be  there.  They  called  toirether  all  the  animals  and  t  irds, 
and  a&ked  them  to  try  anfl  save  the  woman;  but  they  were  all  unable 
to  climb  the  slippery  part  of  the  tree.  At  last  Snail  tried  it.  Snail 
was  so  slow  climbing  up  the  peeled  part  of  the  tree,  that  the  woman 
was  dead  when  he  reached  her.    Snail  took  the  body  down. 

Now,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  looked  very  much  like  his  sister,  cut 
off  her  hair  and  put  it  on  his  own  head.  He  also  put  on  her  clothes. 
Cook  her  basket  on  his  back,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  house  of 
the  oki  womaiL,  who  said,  thinking  it  was  her  daughter-in-law,  "  What 
keeps  you  so  late  when  you  gather  so  few  roots?  "  The  husband  was 
surprised  to  see  vHiat  he  thought  was  his  wife,  hut  he  said  nothing, 
and  allowed  the  brother  to  go  to  bed  with  him.  The  pretended  wife 
said  to  him,  '*  You  must  not  touch  me  to-night.  I  am  sore  after  what 
you  did  to  me."  So  the  husband  turned  over  and  went  to  deep. 
When  he  was  sound  asleep,  the  brother  took  out  a  large  sharp  knife 
which  he  had  hidden  in  his  dothes,  and  cut  the  huriiand^s  throat;  then 
he  put  a  kig  in  his  place  in  the  bed  and  covered  it  over. 

On  the  next  morning  the  old  woman  called  to  her  son  and  his  wife 
to  get  up,  but  they  did  not  stir.  About  noon  she  uncovered  them, 
and  found  a  stick  lying  in  the  place  of  the  woman,  and  her  son  dead 
with  his  throat  cut.  The  brothers  buried  their  sister's  body,  and  then 
xetumed  to  their  home  on  the  sea. 

54.  B&OTHER  AND  SISTER  * 

A  widower  lived  in  an  underground  house  with  his  son  and  his 
ftiftiHi^n  daughter.  The  father  kept  the  girl  in  a  box  near  his  own  bed, 
for  he  was  afraid  some  of  the  young  men  might  touch  her.  One  night, 
when  the  father  was  asleep,  the  brother  opened  the  lid  of  the  box, 
went  inside,  and  staid  with  his  sister.  Neither  of  them  spoke,  and  the 
girl  did  not  know  who  he  was.  The  brother  did  this  three  successive 
nights.  The  girl  desired  to  know  who  was  visiting  her,  -o  ^he  rubbed 
some  powdered  charcoal  and  grease  on  the  palnis  of  her  hands;  and, 
on  the  fourth  night  when  he  visited  her,  she  embraceil  him,  leaving  the 
imprints  of  her  hands  on  his  back.  Next  morning  she  sat  down  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  to  watch  the  lads  playing,  to  find  out  which  of  them 
had  visited  her.  She  saw  the  black  hand-marks  <  ti  her  brother's  back, 
and  felt  greatly  ashanitHJ.  That  night,  when  In  \  isited  her,  she  told 
him  what  siie  had  done.    **  I  am  very  much  asliamed,"  she  said.    "  It 

>  See  Boas,  Sagen.  pp.  37  fFraser  Delia).  124  (Nootka);  Hill-Tont,  Report  iSqq,  p.  566 
(Tbonipsoa).  Known  to  the  Lower  Thompson  under  the  title  "  Koiaiitcu't "  or  "  Roies- 
tcTH"  ("they  bsnt  thaBKliiw").  Hill-Tottt't  pffndpsl  tafonnsst.  Chief  Mfebd, 
bdooted  to  the  Lower  Thonpno. 
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will  never  do  for  our  father  and  the  people  to  know.  We  had  better 
leave  here  together."  That  night  they  ran  away  together,  and 
travelled  to  another  country,  where  they  lived  by  themselves.  They 
made  a  house  in  a  place  where  game  was  abundant,  and  in  time  the 
girl  gave  birth,  fiiBt  to  a  boy,  and  then  to  a  girt. 

When  the  children  grew  large  enough  to  run  around,  their  parents 
always  made  them  stay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplaoe;  for  they 
were  afraid,  if  they  came  too  near,  they  might  notice  the  great  re- 
semblance between  their  father's  and  mother's  faces.  Notwithstand* 
ing  this  pfecaution,  the  childien  noticed  the  similarity,  and  said  to 
each  other,  "  How  much  alike  our  father  and  mother  arel "  The 
children  asked  their  parents  how  it  was  they  were  so  much  alike,  and 
the  Darents  felt  embarrassed. 

At  last  the  mother  told  them  the  stocy  of  their  disgrace.  Thefadier 
said,  "  We  feel  too  much  ashamed  to  live  with  our  children:  we  had 
better  IdU  ourselves."  They  hung  food  and  goat  hair  and  sldns  in  a 
tree,  and  told  the  children  that  it  was  for  them,  because  they  them- 
selves were  going  to  die  soon.  The  children  cried  when  they  heard 
diat  their  parents  were  going  to  die;  but  the  father  said,  "  We  are 
not  going  to  die  yet."  So  the  children  laughed  and  were  glad  again. 
Their  father  told  them  how  to  travel  to  reach  their  grandfather's  house. 
It  would  take  them  many  days;  but  they  would  have  food  and  clothes 
enough  for  the  journey,  if  they  took  what  was  hanging  on  the  tree. 
Whenever  their  father  talked  thus,  they  would  cry.  Then  he  would 
cheer  them  by  saying  it  would  not  be  for  a  long  time  yet;  and  the 
children  would  be  mcrr>%  and  play  again. 

The  parents  gathered  much  pitch-woor!,  which  they  placed  in  and 
around  their  lodge  to  make  it  burn  quickly.  Then,  one  day,  when 
the  children  were  playing  some  distance  away,  the  woman  went  into 
the  lodge;  and  the  man,  after  setting  fire  to  the  liouse  all  around  the 
outside,  joined  her.  Thus  they  burned  themselves  to  death  in  their 
lodge. 

The  children  saw  the  flames,  and  hurried  home,  but  too  late  to  see 
their  parents  ajjain.  Aticr  cry  ing  bitterly,  they  made  up  packs  of  the 
food  that  h  id  been  left  on  the  tree,  and  started  for  their  ^raui! lather's 
house.  W  lh  n  they  arrived  llicrc,  their  graiuliather  a.sktxi  litem  who 
they  were  and  wlu  u(  r  ihev  came,  and  they  told  him  the  whole  story. 
They  remained  witli  liicir  grandfather  and  his  people. 
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35.  THB  FLOOD,  AND  DISTMBUTKMI  OF  PBOPLB> 

All  the  Lillooet  people  lived  together  around  Green  Lake,  and  for 
some  distance  below  it  on  (jfclh  i\.iver.*  At  that  Li:ae  there  came  a 
great  and  continuous  niin,  which  made  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  overilow 
their  banks,  and  deluge  the  surrounding  country.  When  the  people 
aaw  the  watera  rise  far  above  the  ordinary  high-water  mark,  they 

A  mao  called  Ntd'nemldii  had  a  very  laiige  canoe,  in  which  be 
took  refuge  with  his  fanuly.  The  other  people  aaoended  the  moun- 
tains for  safety;  but  the  water  soon  oovoed  them  too.  When  they 
saw  that  they  would  probably  all  be  drowned,  they  begged  Ntd'nemktn 
to  save  their  children.  As  for  themselves,  they  did  not  care.  The 
canoe  was  too  smaQ,  however,  to  hold  all  the  children:  so  Ntd'nemkin 
took  one  diild  from  each  family,  — a  male  £rom  one,  a  female  from 
the  next,  and  so  on. 

The  rain  continued  falling  and  tlie  water  rising,  until  all  the  land 
■  was  submerged  enoept  the  peak  of  the  high  mountain  called  Split 
(Ndlcato).*  The  canoe  drifted  about  until  the  waters  receded,  and 
It  grounded  on  Smtmelc  Mountain.^  Each  stage  of  the  water's  sinking 
left  marks  on  the  sides  of  this  mountain. 

When  the  ground  was  dry  again,  the  people  settled  just  opposite 
the  present  site  of  Pemberton.  Ntcl'nemktn  with  his  wives' and 
diil^tei  settled  theie,  and  he  made  the  youn^  people  marry  one 
another.  He  sent  out  pairs  to  settle  at  all  the  good  food-places 
through  the  country.  Some  were  sent  back  to  Green  Lake  and  Green 
River;  others  were  sent  down  to  Little  Lillooet  Lake  and  along  the 
Lower  Lillooet  River;  and  some  were  sent  up  to  Anderson  and  Sea- 
ton  Lakes.  Thus  was  the  country  peopled  by  the  offspring  of  the 
Green  lake  people.^ 

•  COBpare  Teit.  Traditions,  p.  20. 

«  Grwn  Lake  anil  Green  River  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Cr!<?cnHcs.  at  the  south- 
western head  waters  ui  the  Upper  Lillooet  River,  They  lie  in  the  watershed  between  the 
Lillooet  and  Squamish,  and  the  Sqiauniah  trail  pMm  li^t  aloog  thenn.  They  are  only 
tfiirty adlet. or •  little ow. firon tte ««.  Fmn twdttlottt tMt place ■wiito b<w 

the  main  early  abode  of  tbeUilooct  people,  and  nwooBvenient  for  trading  with  the  Coast 

Indians.  Probably  lonR  apo  fh**  T  Illorvft  may  have  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  Chilcotin,  who  at  one  time  lived  toKelhejr  near  the  divide,  for  convenience  in  tOMliBf 
with  the  Bella  Coola. 

•  This  moTOtain  Is  tttnetfil  on  the  wett  dde  of  the  lowcr  end  of  LIHpoet  Lafctti  tta 
peak  conskta  of  a  great  pradplce  split  in  two  perpendicularly. 

«  This  mountain  is  just  opposite  Pemberton  Meadows,  to  the  northeast,  and  fs  rather 
low  and  flat.  It  has  a  number  of  flat  terraces  on  its  sides  (one  above  the  other),  which 
are  said  to  be  the  marks  ui  the  receding  flood. 

•  SomwrNtd^oevktoetBtapafrtoeadiooniitiT.aiitf  tiiat<vcfy«rfbeiathelBtcrfor 
aadomtbeooaetiBdcectndod  ftwat  one  cf  the  paite  of  Lillooet  people  eent  abroad  tftertlw 
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36.  THE  rOOK  MAM;  OS,  TBB  OBICaN  OF  GOFFER^ 

Fofmerfy  many  people  lived  at  Green  Lake  and  its  vicinity.  The 
only  odier  people  known  to  tliem  were  some  who  lived  on  the  Lillooet 
River.*  They  did  not  know  of  tlie  Coast  Indians  at  that  time. 

The  Green  Lake  people  were  viiited  by  some  disease,  and  aU  died 
excepting  an  old  woman  and  her  grandson.  They  were  very  poor, 
and  the  boy  cried  constantly.  The  old  woman  made  a  bow  and 
arrows,  a  baik  canoe,  and  many  toys  with  which  to  amuse  him;  but 
he  continued  to  cry  as  much  as  ever.  She  made  a  fish-line  of  hair,* 
and  tau^t  htm  how  to  fish.  This  pacified  him,  and  he  now  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  fishing. 

One  day  he  cauglit  something  heavy,  and  his  line  broke.  He  went 
home  and  told  his  grandmother,  who  made  a  new  line  for  him  of  hemp 
{spa'tsan)  bark,  and  put  a  ball  of  her  own  hair  on  tlie  hook  as  a  bait. 
The  boy  was  well  pleased,  and  went  back  to  the  same  place  to  fisli* 
He  hooked  something  heavy  again;  but  tiiis  time  lie  had  a  strong  line, 
and  was  able  to  pull  it  out.  It  was  a  large  piece  of  copper,  —  a  thing 
which  the  people  had  never  seen  before.  He  rolled  it  up  carefully  in 
brush,  and  took  it  liome.  His  grandmother  saw  it  was  something 
tare  and  precious,  so  she  told  him  to  lay  it  by,  which  he  did. 

When  the  boy  had  grown  a  bit,  he  began  to  shoot  many  humming- 
birds and  other  bright- pi umaged  birds,  the  skins  of  which  he  made 
into  robes.  \\Ticn  he  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  he  hv^gan  to  hunt 
larger  game,  and  became  a  great  hunter.  Me  killed  many  !)ears  and 
defr  and  goats.  His  grandmother  spent  all  her  time  making  the  skins 
mto  robes,  in  making  goat-hair  blankets,  and  in  laying  up  a  large  supply 
of  food.  At  the  end  of  several  years  the  house  was  quite  full  of  focxl 
of  all  kinds,  and  robes  of  goat-hair,  goat-skin,  deer,  bear,  and  marmot 
skin,  etc. 

Now  the  lad  askerl  liis  grandmother  what  he  should  do  with  the 
copper  he  had  fouiul ;  and  she  said,  "  Show  u  to  the  people.  1  think 
there  are  some  people  wlio  live  on  the  Lillooet  River.** 

One  day  not  long  after  this,  while  the  lad  was  hunting  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Klaunuiinb,  iic  met  some  strange  men  who  said 
they  were  Squamish.  The  strangers  left  him,  and  in  their  explorations 
reached  his  grandmother's  house.  She  was  surprised  to  see  them. 
They  said  they  belonged  to  the  sea,  and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing 
there  all  alone.  She  said  tliat  she  and  her  son  were  the  only  ones  left 
of  the  people  of  that  region.  Thus  the  Coast  Indians  became  known 
to  them. 

1  Some  say  that  the  events  narrated  in  this  atcnry  took  place  at  a  later  period  than  those 
«f  tke  otte  atiKkt,  and  ttat  tlii»  tate  don  »*  iNk^  to  llK  tim  of  Ike  Mde^ 

•  Tte  Lower  LllloocfclBacaat. 

*  Soon  mj  fhe  SMide  tk*  Hat  of  ha  own  kiir. 
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Now  the  oid  woman  aaid  to  the  lad,  "  Our  house  is  full.  It  is  now 
time  that  you  invHed  tiie  peoi^e."  So  he  went  to  the  Lillooet  River, 
and  mvited  the  people  he  found  theie.  He  also  journeyed  to  the  ooast, 
and  invited  the  Squamiab.  When  all  the  guests  had  aawmbled,  he 
went  and  got  his  copper*  The  Cbpper  said  to  him,  "When  you  shoir 
me  to  the  people,  you  must  put  featheiB  and  down  on  your  head, 
wear  a  feather  blanket*  and  carry  a  tattle  in  your  hand.  You  must 
dance  when  you  show  me."  The  lad  dressed  at  directed;  and  when 
he  showed  the  copper,  he  danced,  and  sang  the  story  of  its  origin,  and 
how  he  found  it.  He  feasted  the  people  ouiny  days,  and  before  their 
departure  he  gave  eadi  one  a  present  of  a  robe,  lli^y  all  called  him  a 
chief.  His  fame  spread;  and,  when  the  Lower  Eraser  people  heard  of 
him,  one  of  their  chiefs  came  and  gave  his  daughter  to  be  the  young 
man's  wife.  One  of  the  Squamish  chiefs  also  brought  hb  daughter 
and  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  The  young  man  gave  mairiage- 
presents  of  pieces  of  copper  to  his  fathers-in'^law. 

By  his  two  wives  he  had  many  children,  mostly  sons;  and  people  of 
*  distant  countries,  on  hearing  of  Iiim  and  of  his  sons,  visited  tiiem, 
bringing  their  daughteis,  whom  they  married  u.  >  Wis  sons.  For  each 
daughter-in4aw  he  gave  a  piece  of  copper.  Thus  copper  was  dis- 
tributed among  ail  the  tribes.  The  people  who  had  received  it  valued 
it  very  highly,  and  would  not  part  with  it,  for  it  was  rare  and  gave 
them  a  higher  standing  among  their  people.  When  they  showed  their 
copper,  they  always  dressed  in  feathers,  and  danced. 

The  Shuswap  and  the  Thompsons  each  married  a  daughter  to  the 
sons  of  the  Green  Lake  chief.  Thus  the  nrcen  Lake  people  became 
very  numerous  again;  and  some  <if  them  moved  farther  east,  and 
settled  around  Pemberton  and  Liliooet  Lake.  Tn  recent  years  the 
Green  Lake  Indians  have  left  that  region  altogether,  and  settle 
among  the  Pemberton  Indians. 

37.    TUE  s'a'iNNUX  ' 

Between  the  Indian  village  of  Pemberton  and  Green  L?ike,  at  a 
place  a  little  above  Currie's  Ranch,  there  formerly  lived  a  nun. her  of 
people  in  two  underground  houses.  These  people  were  called  S'a'- 
innux,  and  were  very  familiar  with  the  water,  and  jxjwerful  in  magic. 
Their  chief  had  two  daughters  who  were  very  handsome,  and  many 
young  men  from  the  neighboring  couiur>^  were  anxious  tu  obtain  them 
as  wives;  but  all  who  lia*!  nttfmpted  to  court  them  had  bet  ii  kilK  d 
by  their  magic.  The  boue»  of  these  unfortunate  suitors  were  heaped 
up  aiuund  the  houses  for  a  ronsiderable  distance  away. 

One  day  tlie  four  Transformer  brothers'  arrived  near  their  house, 

« See  Tcit,  Tk$  LUioott,  PiMiMitm     tJu  Juup  North  Paci/U  ExpOUiou,  voL  ii, 
p.  352. 

•  The  Btadc-Bwr  Bratlm  (see  p.  350). 
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and  (i[u  ul  iheiii  al  unce  undertook  to  obtain  the  girls.  As  he  ap- 
prn  irlu  d  the  house,  the  girls'  mother  saw  him,  and  called  out,  *VAn- 
olIict  liuiu  Climes  for  a  wife!  "  Then  one  of  the  girls  ran  out,  laughing, 
and  embraced  him  when  she  met  him.  As  soon  as  she  did  this,  his 
flesh  began  to  disappear,  and  he  died:  only  a  heap  of  bones  was  left  on 
the  spot.  As  he  did  not  return,  another  brother  went,  and  fared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first.  Then  the  third  brother  went;  and  he  also 
met  a  like  fate. 

Now,  the  fourth  brother  knew  that  there  was  something  wrong:  to 
he  went  to  an  old  woman  who  tived  in  a  small  house  near  the  trail, 
and  asked  her  advice.  She  told  him  what  tests  he  would  have  to  go 
tbnmgh,  and  advised  him  to  sweat  in  her  sweat-house  before  he  went 
to  see  the  S'ft^nniqp.  He  did  as  directed ;  and  when  he  finished  sweat* 
bathing,  he  knew  everything,  and  was  full  of  magic  Then  he  took  his 
quiver  full  of  arrows,  his  bow  and  knife,  his  fish-spear,  hu  snowshoes, 
and  his  paint  and  grease,  went  to  the  S^&lnnuf  at  night,  and  lay  down 
between  the  two  sisters.  When  they  awoke,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  a  man  between  them,  and  especially  sudi  a  handsome  man;  for  he 
shone  like  light,  and  Us  body  was  smooth  to  the  touch.  They  awoke 
their  parents,  who  w«re  surprised;  and,  after  kxildng  at  the  noAn,  they 
were  satisfied  with  him  as  their  son-in-law,  and  allowed  him  to  stay 
with  their  daughten. 

On  the  following  morning  the  parents  were  surprised  to  find  their 
daughters  still  in  bed,  for  they  were  always  In  the  habit  of  going  to 
wash  themselves  at  daybreak.  At  last  they  arose;  and  one  of  them 
went  to  fetch  water,  while  the  other  one  made  the  fire  and  began  to 
oook.  The  man  did  not  get  up;  and  the  parents,  being  curious  to  have 
a  look  at  him  now  by  daylight,  removed  the  blanket  which  covered 
him.  They  were  astonished  to  see  a  very  old,  decrepit,  ugly  man  in 
place  of  the  handsome  man  they  had  seen  the  night  before.  Then  they 
laughed  at  their  daughters,  and  said,  **  What  a  wk  tf  h  to  have  for  a 
son-in-law  ! "  But  one  of  the  girls  would  not  desert  him,  as  she  thought 
he  was  only  playing  a  trick:  so  she  carried  him  around  in  a  basket 
everywhere  she  went. 

On<  V  the  parents,  expecting  to  have  a  laugh  at  the  girl  and  her 
husband,  said,  "Let  our  son-iii-iaw  gather  hre-wood!"  His  wife 
carried  him  to  a  tree,  which,  apparently  with  great  ditiuuliy,  he 
chopjK<i  (luwii  and  split  up,  the  people  meanwhi!-  lor  kiii<  on  and 
laughiiig  at  him.  His  wife  v.  1  at  liotne  wnli  her  basket,  luieiidinii  to 
return  for  him  before  long.  In  her  absence,  the  parents  attacked  him, 
and  left  hitn  for  dead.  When  they  reached  their  house,  they  said, 
**  Our  son-in-law  killed  himself  while  splitting  wood."  Now,  w  hen 
they  had  gone,  the  man  arose,  gathered  the  wood  together,  and  luade  it 
assume  the  size  of  a  small  bundle,  which  he  took  to  the  house.  He 
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threw  it  down,  and  ihc  wood  retnriu  ]  to  its  natural  proportions.  He 
bad  changed  himself  back  again  into  a  h.n.ijsome,  athletic  man. 

Then  the  parents  said,  "  Let  our  son-iii-law  hunting!  "  He  took 
his  weapon  ind  snowshoes,  and  went  fiut.  Wiien  lie  had  been  gone  a 
little  tiniL,  oiie  of  the  S'a'innux,  hoping  to  kill  him  on  the  mountains, 
sang  a  gong  to  make  snow  fall;  l)ut  he  put  on  his  snowshoes,  ran 
over  the  snow,  and  killed  much  game,  which  he  made  to  assume  the 
proportion  of  a  small  pack.  He  threw  it  into  one  house,  and  it 
became  almost  full  of  meat  and  fat. 

Then  the  people  said,  "  Let  him  go  to  spear  salmon!  "  They  con- 
ducted him  to  a  rapid  some  distance  up  the  river,  which  was  the  abode 
of  **  water-mysteries  in  the  shape  of  mermen,  half  man  and  half 
fish.  One  of  these  appeared,  and  the  people  said,  "  That  is  a.  salmon* 
Speur  it  quiddyl  He  speared  it,  and  was  at  once  dragged  under 
the  water.  The  parents  returned  home  and  said«  "  Our  son-in-law 
has  been  drowned."  But  before  long  he  arrived,  carrying  two  mer- 
men in  each  hand. 

The  people  were  afraid,  and  said,  *'  Do  not  take  them  in  liere! 
Tlmw  them  away!'*  Hepaidnoattention,however,  and  threw  them 
into  the  house.  At  oooe  the  water  rose  in  tlie  houses,  and  drowned 
all  the  S'&'innuji^,  exoepting  the  Transformer's  wife  and  her  sister, 
brother,  and  parents.  Then  the  man  made  a  large  hole,  wliidi  he 
caused  to  become  full  of  water.  He  jumped  over  each  of  the  dDdetoos 
which  were  strewed  around  the  houses,  and  told  each  man,  as  be 
came  to  Hfe  again,  to  go  and  wash  in  the  water.  This  tliey  did,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  their  homes.  The  descendants*  of  the  S'a'innui: 
dance  at  potlatdies,  with  Masks  and  clothes  reprcaenting  half  man, 
half  fish.* 

38.  THE  HAITLO'LAUX  AKD  WOLF  PEOFLB,  ANCESTOBS  OF  THB 

In  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Liluet'5l  there  formerly  lived  two 
groups  or  families  of  people  who  never  intermarried  with  each  other. 
One  group,  called  HaiLo'laux  (or  Haitld'iaux),  lived  in  underground 
houses  at  the  mouth  of  thr^  river  that  empties  into  the  head  of  Big 
Lillooet  Lake;  while  the  other  group,  known  as  the  Wolf  people, 
lived  a  few  miles  upstream,  on  its  north  bank,  above  its  junctkm  with 

*  SMMMorthctewvefrteadiflf  tiisSri'iBiiiis. 

*  These  people  are  now  included  wiUl  tttt  LUttet'5l. 

*  Th!3  story  is  obviously  based  on  the  widely-spread  story  of  the  tests  of  the  son-fn-Iaw 
which  is  current  among  all  the  coast  tribes  (see  Robert  H.  Lowie.  "The  Test-Theme 
In  North  Aaerktt  Mythology, "  /(PntimI  «f  Ammitmt  FaH  lofifc  voL  sil  I1908].  pp.  97 
«f  Mf;.  psrtknluly  |».  135). 

«  Compare  some  Uu'mqt  rtorfn  (m  Tdt.  Tk$  lHhott,  fuMfertfWM  A«  Jnf 
North  FuiM  SMpOMom,  voL  ^ 
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the  Pole  River.  They  also  lived  in  underground  houses.  The  sites 
of  their  tmdergrouDd  houses  are  poiated  out  by  the  Indians  at  the 
present  day. 

The  HaiLo'iaux  were  very  tall  people  (the  mm  about  \vn  teet  in 
lu  i^ht)  and  very  broad  and  strong.  Many  of  the  men  had  hair  on 
their  breasts,  and  looked  like  bears;  while  all  of  them  had  very  long 
hair  on  their  heads,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground.  Most  oi  them 
had  black  hair,  but  some  had  brown,  and  quite  a  niwiiluT  had  red  hair. 
Tliey  vvn  ■  a  bad  people,  and  were  never  kauwn  to  sleep.  They 
wandered  abuai  at  night,  and  stole  things  from  tfu-  Wolf  people,  who, 
\v[u  II  they  went  to  their  house  and  asked  for  the  j>Lijlen  propci  Ly,  were 
alu  1}  b  iiiiii  with  the  answer,  '*  We  know  nothing  abouL  what  you  lost. 
Why  do  you  come  here  to  look  at  our  privates?  "  When  the  Wolf 
people  would  put  fish  in  the  water  to  soak,  the  Haii-o'laux  would  fre- 
quently steal  it,  for  they  were  fond  of  fish,  and  used  to  catch  them  by 
swimming  after  them  under  the  water.  The  Wolf  people  were  ol 
medium  size  (some  of  them  email),  end  were  wealtUer  ami  better 
bmiten  and  fieheimen  than  the  others.  Both  people  were  endowed 
with  magic  In  a  high  degree,  especially  the  HaiLolaiiz. 

The  HaiLolauK  had  a  chief  who  had  four  daughters  noted  for  thehr 
magical  powers.  The  Wolf  chief  sent  four  men  to  watch  the  HaiLo'- 
lauz  and  eee  what  they  did  at  night.  They  hid  themaelvea  near  the 
river-bank.  At  evening  the  chief  came  out  of  his  house;  then»  a  while 
afterwards,  one  of  his  daughters  came  out  abo.  Thus  they  came  out 
one  at  a  time,  the  fourth  daughter  appearing  about  midnight.  The 
four  women  went  down  to  the  river  and  washed  themselves  near 
where  the'Wolf  men  were  hidden;  and  the  latter  jumped  out  on  them, 
and  took  them  home  to  be  their  wives.  When  they  reached  the 
ladder  of  the  undeigiound  house,  the  women  suddenly  became  invisible 
and  left  them,  and  each  of  the  men  found  that  he  was  l:deeding, — one 
ol  them  below  the  ankle,  one  at  the  back  of  the  heed,  another  above 
the  eye,  and  the  fourth  one  from  the  heart.  The  men  were  aston- 
ished, and  went  into  the  house  and  reported  their  adventure.  The 
women  had  each  taken  some  of  their  blood  home. 

Some  days  afterward  a  HaiLo'iaux  man  came  to  the  Wolf  house,  and 
asked  if  any  of  them  had  lost  blood,  as  the  chiefs  four  daughters  had 
each  of  them  a  piece  of  dried  blood  hanging  above  their  beds.  One  of 
the  Wolf  men  said,  "  I  lost  some  blood  from  my  foot;"  and  the  HaiLo'- 
iaux answered,  "  You  hnd  Ijottrr  come  and  see  if  it  is  yonrs.  If  it  is, 
the  woman  who  has  it  will  marry-  you."  He  went  to  the  llaiLo'laux 
house,  and,  seeing  the  blood,  he  i>ointed  out  one  of  the  pieces  as  his. 
The  woman  who  possessed  it  "^aid,  "  No,  it  is  not  voiirs.  You  must 
prove  it  to  be  yours  by  undrr^iMng  a  test  of  your  powers.  Go  into 
that  small  house  yonder,  and  stay  there  for  a  time.   You  will  see  a 
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web  of  fat  hanging  in  there  which  is  oontiniially  dripping.  If  you  allow 
the  drops  to  fall  on  yoUr  tiwy  will  burn  right  through  you,  unless 
you  are  strong  in  magic.  You  wiH  have  difficulty  in  faceathing  when 
you  first  go  into  the  house,  but  that  will  wear  away.  As  soon  as  you 
feel  at  ease,  take  some  ol  the  fat  and  put  it  to  your  mouth.  If  you 
don't  die  when  you  do  that,  then  eat  some.  If  you  still  fed  all  right 
after  eating  the  fat,  then  return  to  me.  If  you  die  during  the  test, 
your  flesh  will  be  burned  up,  and  only  your  bones  will  be  left.*'  The 
man  went  into  the  house  as  directed,  saw  the  web  of  fat,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  1  don't  wish  to  stay  here  long,  I  will  eat  the  fat  at  once  and 
be  done  with  it.*'  He  ate  the  fat,  and  at  onoe  died,  his  insides  and 
flesh  burning  up. 

The  next  day  a  HaiLolaux  man  appeared  at  the  Wirff  house,  and 
told  them  that  their  friend  was  dead,  and  that  the  women  still  had  the 
blood  hanging  above  their  beds.  He  said,  "  Whoever  of  you  can  prove 
it  to  be  yours,  him  the  women  will  marry."  One  man  said,  Some  of 
it  is  blood  from  my  eye."  The  HaiLolaux  said,  "  You  had  better 
go  and  claim  it."  The  Wolf  man  answered,  "  No,  I  am  not  strong 
enough  in  magic."  Another  said,  "  It  is  blood  from  my  head ;  but  I  will 
not  go  to  claim  it,  for  I  also  am  weak  in  magic."  The  fourth  man 
said ,  "  1 1  i  ^  1 1  ( )nr !  f  rom  my  heart.' '  .  The  UaiLo'laux  answered, ' '  Come 
and  claim  it,  then." 

The  Wolf  man  said,  "  Yes,  I  will  go,  and  conqnor  or  die."  Taking 
his  bow  and  arrows,  his  quiwr,  his  knife,  his  thunder  arrow-head,'  and 
his  paint,  he  started.  His  grandmother  lived  'ilone  in  a  little  house 
close  by,  and,  as  he  v,  j  ^  }>assing,  she  called  liim  in  She  said,  **  I 
will  give  you  advice."  She  told  him  what  tests  he  would  have  to  pass 
through,  and  added,  **  Before  going  to  the  HaiLo'lanx.  .ou  must 
sweat-l^the  in  a  verv  hot  sweat-house.  Thus  you  will  lin  the 
required  strength  ami  knuwledge."  He  did  as  directed;  and  when  he 
came  out  of  the  sweat-house  he  was  v^er>'  wise,  and  lull  of  magic 
He  went  to  the  HaiLo'laux  house,  and  claimed  a  piece  of  the  blood  as 
his.  The  woman  possessing  it  said,  "  Yes,  perhaps  it  is  yours;  but 
you  must  go  through  a  test."  They  gave  him  some  of  their  meat  to 
eat,  which  he  bolted  without  chewing.  Then  the  woman  sent  him  to 
the  small  house,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  sent.  When  he  had  been 
inside  a  while,  he  put  some  of  the  fat  to  his  mouth,  then,  before  long, 
heatesome.  Whenhecameoutof  the  house,  he  was  at  onoe  changed 
to  resemble  a  HaiLolaux,  with  much  red  hair  all  over  his  body.  The 
hair  of  his  head  also  assumed  a  red  color. 

^  Skim'ast.  or  thunder  arrow-heiid.  of  the  Thompeons.  The  LiUooet,  Thompaon.  and 
ttoMmy  bclief«  tfcit  fhey  we  Srad  hf  the  Tlntiid«r.  IM  of  tfaen  an  daiplr  tes* 
pijOM  ql  vnm  Hot  >  generally  blocked  off  WM  or  bMb  to  UMt  they  nwewtlt  f €flble 
aipew-tiMMtorsairow-heodof  httiiie. 
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When  he  came  back  to  the  people,  they  said*  "  Fell  and  split  that 

tree  yonder."  He  took  his  hammer  and  chisel,  cut  the  tree  down,  and 
split  it.  When  he  had  nearly  finished,  the  wood  suddenly  became  hafd 

to  split,  and  he  had  to  put  in  several  wedges.  Then  all  at  once  it 
yielded,  and  one  of  the  wedges  fell  into  the  crack.  The  people  said, 
**  Pick  it  out!  "  When  he  had  his  arm  and  head  in  the  crack,  they 
caused  the  crack  to  dose  on  him.  He  spit  out  red  paint,  which  he 
had  in  his  mouth,  and  the  HaiLolaux  thought  he  was  dead;  but  the 
wood  had  not  really  closed  on  him  very  tightly,  for  he  had  placed  his 
thunder-stone  crosswise  in  the  crack,  which  prevented  its  closing. 
When  the  people  had  gone  away,  he  split  up  the  rest  of  the  tree,  and, 
making  all  the  split  wood  into  one  small  piece,  threw  it  down  the  hole 
of  the  underground  house,  and  it  assumed  its  original  proportions.* 

'1  hi  1  laiLo'laux  tested  his  powers  in  many  ways;  but  he  was  always 
etjual  to  his  task,  and  vvert  showed  them  that  he  was  more  powerful 
in  magic  and  knowlt-dge  than  they  were.  He  married  tho  woman 
who  had  taken  his  1)Ukk1,  and  eventually  became  chief  ol  the  Haii.o'- 
laux.  When  he  had  become  chief,  he  said,  **  The  HaiLo'laux  and  the 
Wolves  shall  become  one  peoi>le." 

One  night  hi  ill  stories*  to  the  HaiLolaux,  and  asked  them  tosay 
"Tal***  as  long  as  he  coniinucd  relating  them.  1  hey  did  as  told, 
and  eventually  all  fell  asleep.  After  thit,,  iht  y  al\va\>^  slept  at  night, 
like  ordinary  people.  He  assembled  the  iiaiLo  laux  and  the  Wolf 
people,  and  told  them  they  must  all  eat  deer-meat,  and  thus  become 
like  one  people.  They  all  partook  of  the  venison,  except  some  of  the 
Wolf  people,  who  refused.  These  he  transformed  into  wolves,  saying, 
"  You  shall  be  wolves,  and  shaU  always  have  poor  food,  and  often  be 
hungry."  Then  the  people  were  changed  to  look  like  Indians,  and  no 
longer  lifce  animals,  and  they  intermairied  with  one  another* 

The  descendants  of  the  Wolf  peoi^  dress  in  wolf-skins»  and  wear 
wolf  masks  when  they  dance  at  potlatches;  and  the  descendants  of  the 
HaiLolanx  dress  In  bear-ddns,  and  wear  masks  somewhat  like  a  bear's 
face,  painted  red,  when  they  danoe.  The  union  of  these  two  peoples 
made  the  LiluetAl,  who  are  their  descendants.  Some  people,  it  la 
saki,  occBskmally  see  HaiLolainc  In  the  mountains  at  the  present  day. 

'  8m»  footaole  3  to  p.  34^^ 

*  The  Sbtntwap.  Thompson,  and  LiUooet,  all  say  "L'a'i"  as  long  as  a  person  continues 
ri>1at;n^  a  mytbniogtcal  story.  It  it  ameUung  Mkc  MQriBf  "Yea,"  UMl  •howa  that  tte 
people  are  awake  and  liattBiag. 
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II.  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  LILLOOET  OF  THE  LAKES 

39*  COTOTB 

Coyote  was  sent  to  travel  over  the  world  and  put  it  to  rights.  He 
changed  the  natural  featun  ^  ui  the  country  where  they  were  had,  so 
that  the  people  bhould  be  able  to  live  easier.  He  tran^ormed  all  the 
bad  ancients  into  stones,  birds,  uiiiaals,  and  fishes. 

Coyote  was  fond  of  joLiii^;,  uid  was  boastful.  He  played  many 
tricks,  and  was  often  worstetl  ui  his  tricks.  He  was  very  wise,  yet 
sometimes  he  was  fooHsh,  and  did  silly  things.  NotwiLhsiandii\c;,  he 
was  the  greatest  worker  and  Iraasformer  in  the  ancient  times.  He  had 
four  helpers,*  who  were  great  in  magic,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
him  on  his  traveb.  Hiey  were  the  Sun,  the  Mooa«  Mu'epEm,*  and 
Skiria'xBiiamii:^* 

40.  THB  BLACK-BBAR  BKOTBSRS 

There  were  four  brothen  called  the  Little-Black^Bean,  who  were 
also  great  tnmsfonneni,  and  travelled  all  over  the  earth.  It  it  «ud 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  interior,  but  came  from  the  sea.  They 
came  up  the  Fiaser  River  from  its  mouth,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  Thompson  country,  they  travelled  north  through  the  SmtLemu^ 
and  Shuswap  countries.* 

41.  tsu'ntia* 

This  story,  as  I  obtained  it  from  a  Lexale'xamux,  is  the  same  as  that 
printed  in  "Tradiuons  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians  '  (p.  95),  with  the 
following  differences  and  additioDs:— 

IK  95,  line  3.  The  maiden  belonged  to  SetL»  and  was  one  of  several  there 

who  refused  all  suitors, 
pu  95,  line  8.   The  girl  was  ashamed,  and  was  going  to  kill  her  cUM,  but 

the  people  told  her  to  rear  it. 

p.  95,  line  12.  He  went  to  Skimka'in,  and  played  sh-^oting  arrows  with 
the  children  of  Tsana'tz,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  who  always  had 
his  fare  and  body  painted  red.  Tsana'tz  ordered  him  away  twice, 
saying,  "Go  to  your  own  piacc  and  piay,  you  ba^^tard  sou  of  Kokwe'la!'* 
He  afterwards  changed  this  man  into  the  fish  of  that  name,  which  has 
a  red  color. 

>  Soe  tlw  ooyote  cydei  of  Cbe  Shaswep  sad  Tbomptoa  Iiidisas,  fbotaote  a  ca  p.  a9a; 
alio  the  Xib  traditioasoC  the  coast;  Boas,  Stgm,  pp.  19  (pmoar  Delia),  4S  (CoiddHoi), 
56  (Squamish).  63  and  76  (Comox);  HUt-Toot*  Jt»#orl  Xfoo,  p.  518  ^oasdib);  HIO- 

Tout,  Anthrop.  Tnst.,  xxjciv.  p.  360. 

>  Seems  to  mean  "diver,"  or  *'to  dive;"  also  "ma'ipsm."  "smQ'ipKm"  or  **nma'- 
ipan/* 

*  Amnrwlae  (sm)  aisa. 

*  See  p.  322. 

>  s.  <  Teit.  Mythology,  pp.  27 i  H TtS'mqt). 319  (Nkola);  Teit.  TrMiams,9^4$i  Hfil- 
Tout.  Report  tSgg,  p.  564  CThomptkon). 
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p.  95»  line  6  from  bottom.   He  returned  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  die 

Water  denied  having  killed  his  father.  She  then  said,  "The  Rock  killed 
iiim."  He  went  to  the  Rock  and  drew  his  bow  on  it,  saying  "  You  killed 
my  father:  I  will  shoot  you."  The  Rock  answered,  "T  kill  people  SOme* 
times,  but  I  know  those  I  kill.    Your  fathf^r  I  never  killed." 

p.  95,  line  3  from  bottom.  When  he  reached  his  lull  stature,  he  commenced 
to  travel.  He  had  grown  to  be  a  man  of  very  large  size  and  great 
physical  strength.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  transform  all  those 
people  who  had  called  him  "bastard"  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  went 
to  SetL  and  transformed  those  people  who  had  mocked  him.  One  he 
turned  into  a  gritdy  bear,  one  into  a  wolf,  and  one  intoa  marten.  Some 
others  he  transformed  into  birds  and  fishes.  He  then  acattersd  them 
over  the  earth  in  different  directions. 

p.  96,  line  5.  He  crossed  the  Fraser  River  iu=^t  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Thompson,  and  named  the  place  Tak  i  nt.  He  met  the  four  Black- 
Bears  at  the  creek,  a  little  above  Nka  la,  below  Lytton. 

p.  96,  line  9.  Sometimes  they  nearly  managed  to  transform  one  another 
Into  stooei  but  there  was  always  some  part  of  their  body  they  were 
aUe  to  move;  therefore  they  gave  np  trying. 

p.  96,  line  12  from  end.  He  took  it  all  In  two  spoonfttlSi  used  horn  spoons* 
and  boiled  food  in  a  stone  kettle. 
96,  line  4  from  end.  The  brothers  said  they  were  thirsty,  and  were  too 
lazy  to  go  for  water.  Tsu'ntia  took  a  rock,  and,  placinj?  it  before  them, 
water  gushed  out  of  it,  and  they  drank.  Some  say  he  kicked  the  rock^ 
and  water  came  out. 

Wherever  Tsu'ntia  travdiedp  the  kf»kwe1a*plants  recognized  him, 
and  embrsced  him  by  entwining  themselves  around  his  legs.' 

When  Tsu'ntia  and  the  four  Black  Bear  brothers  had  travelled  over 
the  earth  and  put  things  to  rights,  they  met  one  another  at  the  edgea 
of  the  earth.  The  brothers  said  to  Tsu'ntia,  "  There  yet  remains  one 
countr>'  in  the  world  where  the  people  are  bad.  We  ourselves  weie 
not  able  to  put  them  to  rights:  they  were  too  strong  for  us.  You, 
Kokwela,  who  are  full  of  mysterious  power,  you  go  to  that  <X)untry 
and  stop  the  sun,  so  they  may  all  die  and  be  burned  up  as  a  punish- 
ment." Tsu'ntia  said,  "  If  I  go  there  and  stop  the  sun,  all  the  people 
in  the  world  will  be  burned  up,  and  everything  'mi  earth  besides.'* 

The  brothers  would  not  believe  him,  so  he  commanded  the  sun  to 
stand  still.  Then  the  earth  began  to  become  hot  and  scorched,  and 
at  last  the  tops  of  the  trees  began  to  smoke.  The  broilicrs,  overcome 
with  heat,  and  afraid  of  being  burnt,  said,  "  We  see  you  know,  and  speak 
the  truth.  Now  let  thesun  move  on!  "  He  siiid,  "  Whistle  at  the  sun, 
and  if  will  eo."  But  they  asked  him  to  do  so  biniscll.  Now  he 
whistled,  uifi,  jmm riling  his  finger  at  the  sun,  the  latter  followed  his 
finger  as  he  moved  it  toward  the  west.    He  moved  his  finger  down 

>  TbeLllKt'saMjrthstliebeloofSdlotfaclowercBdof  SisCoaLafct. 
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over  the  mountains,  and  the  tun  let  rapidly.  Then  a  breeze  sprang 
up,  and  aooa  cooled  the  earth  and  its  people.  The  bad  people  of  that 
country  were  never  pumahed,  aad  still  remaia  aoniewliere  near  the  edge 
ol  the  earth  to  the  east. 

42.  (a)  NK  F.'oLSTEM '  {first  verston) 

The  SkinikairiKnuix  had  become  a  numerous  people,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Xanau'ksi  was  tlieir  chief.  He  had  a  son  who  became  known 
as  Nk  e'olsleni.  This  boy  went  trom  one  hf)use  to  another  at  intervals 
during  the  winter,  and  asked  the  people  f')r  lin>d  of  dilTerent  kinds, 
saying  that  his  father  had  sent  him.  1  la  pi  '  [  le  always  gave  huii 
what  he  asked  for,  because  his  father  wa^i  chief;  and  ihc  lad  took  the 
food  I'A  i>  and  ate  it  himself. 

JusL  about  spring,  when  most  of  the  people  had  conic  out  of  their 
underground  houses,  he  asked  a  certain  hunter  for  deer's  back-fat, 
which  was  given  to  him.  The  man  went  to  the  lad's  father,  and  said, 
'*  How  is  it  that  you  have  bees  begging  food  ail  winter  from  the 
people,  and  sending  your  son  for  it?  *'  The  duel  never  answered  for 
four  days,  because  he  was  ashamed.  Then  he  told  the  people  secvetly 
that  they  should  all  go  up  the  mountains,  and  desert  his  son.  They 
would  ask  some  lads  to  take  him  across  the  lake,  on  pretence  of  gather- 
ing arrow-wood,  and  leave  him  there. 

Early  the  following  morning,  some  lads  said  to  Nk'i'olstte,  '*  Let 
IIS  go  across  the  lake  to  where  there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  gather  sticks 
for  maldng  arrows! "  As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  the  people  carried 
all  their  efifects  to  the  canoes,  and  set  off  up  the  lake.  After  they  had 
gone  a  longdistance,  they  left  their  canoes*  and  went  up  the  mountains 
until  they  reached  a  place  called  Totoelsks,  where  they  erected  lodges 
for  hunting. 

The  lads  took  Nk'C'olst^  into  the  Inches  to  look  for  arrow-atickB^ 
and  said  to  him,  "  We  will  scatter  here,  and  will  whistle  to  one  another, 

»o  that  each  may  know  the  other's  whereabouts." 

When  the  lads  were  out  of  his  sight,  they  defecated,  urinated,  and 
expectorated  on  the  ground,  and  told  their  excrements,  also  their 
urine  and  spittle,  to  whistle,  and  when  they  heard  a  whistle  to  answer 
back.  Then  they  jumped  into  their  canoe,  and  paddled  hard  to 
overtake  the  other  people.  Nk'§'olst6m  heard  whistling  all  around, 
and  thot^ht  his  companions  were  still  near.  Toward  evening  the 
whistling  grew  faint,  and  in  some  places  stopped  altogether.  This  was 
because  the  excrements  had  become  dry.  Finally  he  discovered  what 
it  was  that  whistled.  He  ran  to  where  the  canoe  had  been,  and  found 
it  gone.  He  cried,  and  walked  around  the  lake  to  reach  home,  crying 
as  he  went. 

»  The  TiKtmpwn  Indians  cal!  thi?  ?tory  "The  Sun  and  the  Lsd;"  or  NkeOmiMtaBI 
<"  Ibcy  twisted  b«rk  witb  him  "  l?J ;  see  footnote  4  oa  p.  296). 
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He  met  Gray-Body  (papatf^ixMn^),  and  said  to  him,  '*  Oh  I  you  ate 

the  only  one  that  did  not  leave  me.  Why  did  you  not  go  with  the 
rest?  "  He  struck  him  on  the  head  with  an  arrow-stick,  transforming 
him  into  the  snake  of  that  name.  He  said,  "  This  place  shall  be 
known  as  N'dxo'it.  You  shall  live  here;  and  people  in  later  days  will 
find  snakes  very  abundant  here  " 

In  his  distraction  he  sat  down,  an  l  shoved  one  foot  past  the  other, 
leaving  the  marks  as  a  bare  scrajM d  rock,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  day.  Also  at  this  place  he  threw  his  sticks  away,  and  high 
service-berries  now  ^row  there  in  great  plenty.  The  place  is  known  aa 
Place- wh ere-he- k  i  l  k cd  ( Ntcotcoku ' livn ) . 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  lodges  had  been,  he  found  them 
all  down.  He  went  up  to  a  place  near  by,  called  Ko'mikstin,  where 
the  winter  houses  and  caches  were,  and  found  them  all  deserted  also. 
In  one  liouse  which  had  been  recently  occupied  he  saw  a  iaige  basket 
turned  mouth  down.  He  said,  "  Why  do  they  leave  their  baskets 
behind?  "  and  gave  it  a  kick,  disclosing  an  old  woman,  Mink,  under- 
neath. He  was  glad  to  see  her.  She  had  a  slow-match,  consisting 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  dry  iHilsaimnhMOr-toot^  which  she  had  lighted 
when  the  people  left.  With  this  she  had  lighted  a  fire* 

Now  he  went  around  all  the  peoi^'a  caches,  and  found  that  many 
of  the  people  had  taken  pity  on  him,  and  left  dried  fish,  fidi^heads,  and 
back-bones  for  him.  He  took  these  to  Mink,  who  sent  him  to  gcather 
bark  to  make  twine  for  snares.  When  they  had  made  many  snares, 
he  set  them,  and  caught  very  many  mice  of  diffinent  lands,  rats, 
squirrds,  cfaipmunfci,  Hudson  Bay  birds,  pincjays,  bluejays,  and  other 
small  birds  and  animals.  The  oM  woman  sewed  the  sldns  together, 
and  made  many  robes;  so  that,  when  she  spread  them  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, they  ooveied  the  knoU  at  the  back  of  the  house.  They  lived 
on  the  flesh  of  the  birds  and  animals  he  snared. 

Now  he  dreamed  of  the  Sun,  who  appeared  to  htm  seven  consecutive 
nights.  On  the  eighth  day,  at  evedng*  just  after  the  Sun  had  set, 
he  approached  him  from  the  west.  At  that  time,  people  could  look 
at  the  Sun;  for  he  was  like  the  Moon,  not  very  bright.  The  Sun  was 
dad  in  a  robe  of  mountain-goat-hair,  like  those  the  Lower  Lillooet 
use.  He  addressed  the  lad,  saying,  "  You  have  been  deserted  by  the 
people.  I  pity  you,  and  will  give  you  advice  and  power;  but  I  wish  to 
get  one  of  your  beautiful  blankets.  I  have  noticed  them  often  as  I 
passed  overhead."  The  lad  answered,  "Take  your  choice  of  them: 
they  are  ail  spiead  out  on  the  knolL"   The  Sun  said,  "  1  desire  the 

>  TheLIDooel  name  of  a  variety  of  snake.    The  Thompson  call  it  sptlami'tjAtn, 

»  The  top  of  this  root  is  tallcil  elco'lFUen,  ami  is  very  fibrous.  Wlu-n  old  and  dry, 
it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  sbw*inatch  by  tb£  Lillooet  and  Thompson,  and  pcrha  oUmt 
ttibes  oi  the  interior. 
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one  you  me  for  a  pSknw;  and  my  afwn  robe  I  wOl  give  to  you,  for  it 

»  not  bris^t  enough,  and  tbe  people  can  thus  look  at  me."  They 

exchanged  robes.  The  Sun  continued,  "  Thoae  people  who  left  no  i 

food  for  you  in  their  caches  you  will  transform  when  they  come  back." 

Then  he  showed  the  lad  how  to  make  fish-traps,^  and  instructed  him 

how  to  set  them.   He  followed  diiectkmst  and  made  three  traps,  which 

he  set  next  evening  vdiere  several  creeks  emptied  into  the  lake.  He 

was  the  fint  man  who  ever  made  or  used  fish-traps;  and  those  he  made 

were  afterwards  turned  into  stone,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

He  caught  many  trout  in  his  traps,  and  Mink  split  them,  and  hung 

them  up  to  dr>'  on  sticks  and  in  branches  of  trees. 

One  day  the  lad  saw  Crow  approai-hine  m  a  canoe,  and  he  tnM  him 
to  go  back;  but  Crow  saici  he  wa'^  ^mngry;  so  the  boy  aHowecl  him  to 
land,  and  gave  him  some  fish,  somk  of  which  he  took  home  and  fed  to 
his  children  after  dark.  His  chikirt  !i  iiKnie  so  much  noise  catinsi:  the 
fish,  that  the  people  said,  **  Crow  must  be  feeding  his  children  some- 
thing. Fir  is  the  poorest  hunter,  and  yet  he  has  food  for  hi^  lamily. 
He  musr  ^real  it  from  some  place."  Crow  visited  Nk  i  'ul&iGm  again, 
and  bnniiiht  home  more  fish,  which  he  gave  to  his  children  after  dark. 
Nou-  the  people  were  sure:  so  they  asked  him  what  he  fed  his  clnldren 
^vlth,  and  where  he  got  it.  He  answered,  "  It  is  fish,  and  1  got  it  from 
the  lad  we  deserted.    He  has  lots  of  trout." 

As  the  people  could  find  no  game,  and  were  starving,  they  all 
returned  home  in  their  canoes.  When  they  arrived,  the  lad  allowed 
those  who  had  left  him  fish-bones  to  occupy  their  houses  and  live  tb^e 
as  usual;  but  the  others  he  tiansformed  into  "  water^myiteries,*'  and 
threw  them  into  a  canyon  and  waterfall  in  Cayuse  Greek,  where  they 
Inhabit  the  rocks,  but  are  Invisible.  Indians  go  there  to  train.* 

The  Nkait  people,  hearing  of  his  fame,  sent  one  of  their  daughtcfs 
to  be  his  wife;  and  several  people,  both  at  Sktrnkaln  and  Nkait,  are 
descended  from  him.  He  went  to  Nkait,  and  showed  the  people  there 
how  to  make  and  use  fish-traps,  and  then  returned  home  again.  After 
this  the  people  could  not  look  at  the  Sun,  who  obtained  so  much 
brii^tnesB  by  wearing  NlrS'olstta's  magpie  blanket 

43.  (d)  kk'e'olst^,  or  nq^'qa-UMSIEII'  myth  (second  versum)] 

The  people  of  Seaton  Lake  are  descended  partly  from  Eraser  Rhrer 
LiUooet  belonging  to  SetL,  and  partly  from  Nk*e'olstem.  The  latter 
was  the  son  of  a  chief  who  lived  near  Sqemqa^,  and  was  deserted  by 
the  people.  He  and  his  old  grandmother  made  four  large  robes  of 
mouse,  rat,  bluejay,  and  magpie  sldns  respectively.  At  that  time  the 

•  Tb»kiad«f  fl*^Cn|»oykdb]rtlieTkoaa|MOD#r#s*#. 

•  See  alao  Teit,  Tht  Shuswap,  p.  711. 

•  TlM  iotmac  name  ii  nted  by  Uk  LiUooet ;  Uie  latter,  t/y  tJie  Thompeoo. 
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ran  travelled  ov^lieaid  in  the  sky  every  day,  as  now,  but  it  was  invisible. 
Nevertheless  it  gave  out  far  greater  heat  than  at  the  present  day:  so 
the  people  sweated  very  much,  and  feit  almost  as  if  boiled  in  the  day- 
time. It  was  hot  like  this  all  the  year  round.  One  day  Nk'e'olstem 
had  his  four  blankets  sprenr!  ontsir!e,  nnrl  was  sitting  by  them,  when 
he  sav.'  a  man  descend  from  the  sky,  who  approached  him,  and  said, 
"  I  am  the  Sun,  and  each  day  as  [  travel  I  see  your  robes  and  admire 
them.  I  wish  to  exchange  my  robe  for  one  of  them.  If  you  will  give 
xne  your  beautiful  robe.  I  will  teach  yon  many  things."  The  lad  said, 
"  Perhaps,  if  I  give  you  niy  rolif.  you  will  be  hotter  than  ever,  and  the 
people  will  all  die."  The  Sun  answered,  '*  No!  it  will  make  me  bright, 
so  that  you  ran  see  me  every  day;  but  my  heat  will  not  be  able 
to  come  out  so  much  as  through  the  robe  I  am  wearing,  therefore  the 
people  'Will  be  cooler."  The  lad  said,  *'  Very  well,  if  you  promise  to  be 
brighter  and  cooler,  getting  only  moderately  hot  during  the  suninicr, 
and  remaining  cool  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  you  may  take  two  of 
my  robes  in  exchange  for  your  one."  The  Sun  handed  the  lad  his  robe, 
which  was  made  of  mountain-goat  wool,  with  long  fringe,  and  told  him 
to  dip  the  fringe  of  it  four  times  into  the  lake,  and  each  time  fish  of  a 
certain  variety  would  become  very  numerous.  Then  he  told  him  how 
to  make  a  picture  of  a  fish-tiap  in  the  ground  by  scratching  with  hia 
feet,  and  it  would  change  into  a  real  fish-trap  with  which  he  could 
catch  the  fish  he  created.  He  also  told  him  to  draw  with  his  toes  on 
the  sand  a  picture  of  a  fish-spear  and  a  net,  which  would  also  change 
into  real  ones.  After  telling  him  how  to  use  these  things,  he  selected 
the  Uuejay  and  magpie  robes  of  the  lad,  and  ascended  to  the  sl^. 
Now  the  Sun  began  to  wear  the  magpie  robe,  and  the  people  could  see 
him  quite  plainly.  Although  it  was  summer-time,  the  hteX  from  the 
Sua  was  much  lees  than  formeriy.  When  winter-time  came,  the  Sun 
began  to  wear  both  the  robes,  and  the  heat  he  emanated  became  still 
less.  Since  then,  the  Sun  has  worn  these  robes;  and  the  people  are 
not  now  ovefpowered  with  the  heat,  and  ever  since  have  had  moder- 
ately warm  summers  and  cool  winters.  After  the  Sun's  departure, 
Nk'^'obrtdm  did  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  created  four  fish-traps, 
one  for  each  kind  of  fish.  He  also  created  spears  and  nets,  and  cau^t 
great  numbers  of  fish.  Thus  were  the  fir-t  tish-traps,  fish -spears, 
and  fish-nets  made,  and  four  new  varieties  of  fish  were  added  to  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  After  this  the  people  who  had  deserted  the  lad 
returned,  and  they  gave  him  two  of  their  daughters  for  wives.  Even- 
tually the  transformers  Qwo'qtqwatL  came  along,  and,  thinkinpf  the 
people  of  that  place  were  bad,  they  commenced  to  metamorphose 
them  into  «tones,  and  succeeded  thus  in  kiliijit;  all  the  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lad  and  his  two  wives.  Nk  e'olstem  wrapped  the 
Sun's  magic  robe  around  himself  and  his  wives,  and  the  transformers 
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oould  not  harm  him.  He  Jiad  many  childien.  AfterwatdsanumberoC 
the  people  from  SetL  came  and  settled  there,  and  the  two  peoples  inter- 
married and  became  nomerous.  Nk  S'olstdm  changed  his  name  to 
Xana'ukst,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  noted  for  his  wealth. 
The  original  Seaton  Lake  people  are  thus  descended  partly  from 
SetL  Indians,  and  partly  from  the  ancients  Xana'ukst  and  his  wives. 
The  Sqemqa'in  (Sklmqain)  people  look  upon  him  as  their  ancestor. 

43.  (a)  KAVEfi;  OR,  now  death  came  into  the  world ^ 
Rnven*  was  once  a  chief  of  great  power,  and  very  wise.  At  that 
time  r^eople  did  not  die.  One  dny  a  man  '  ranie  to  Raven,  and  said, 
"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things.  Let  people 
die,  so  we  may  weep,  and  then  we  shall  be  happy."*  Raven  said* 
M  Very  well,  if  the  people  wish  to  die.  it  shall  he  so."  • 

The  man  went  away,  and  shortly  afterward  his  child  died.  Tie  was 
sorry,  and,  instead  of  rejoicing  when  he  wepi,  he  lelt  sad  and  miserable. 
He  said,  "  What  a  fool  I  was  to  tell  Raven  to  make  people  die!"  He 
went  back,  and  asked  Raven  to  stop  people  from  dying;  bm  Raven 
answered,  "  It  is  too  late.  You  asked  for  that,  and  I  made  u  i>o.  I 
cannot  change  the  order  of  things  now.  People  shall  henceforth 
continue  to  die."  This  is  the  reason  that  all  people  die.  Aftcra-ard 
Raven  was  transformed  into  the  bird  of  that  name,  because  he  intro- 
duced death  into  the  world. 

43.  (b)  XATBN  AMD  OLD-OMB,  Oft  CHIBF 

After  Raven  had  vanquiahed  the  Chkf ,  or  CNd-One,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  people  and  all  things  should  die,  Rav«n*s  child  died.* 
This  was  the  first  death  in  the  worid.  Hitherto  people  had  died  only 
for  a  time»  and  their  bodies  during  death  never  changed.  Raven  tried 
to  revive  and  doctor  the  child  into  life  again,  but  utterly  failed.  At 
last  he  went  to  the  Chief  and  said,  '*  My  chfld  is  really  dead.  Its 
body  is  changmg,  and  the  flesh  is  getting  rotten«  so  that  it  smeOs. 
I  wish  I  had  not  agieed  to  people's  dying.*'  The  Chief  answered, 
**  Now  you  see  how  nasty  a  thing  death  is,  and  how  sore  your  heart 
gets  when  your  friends  die;  but  it  is  too  late  to  change.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  henceforth  everything  must  die,  and,  as  the  tet  death 

&  Tiito  widely  spread  tteaw  to  aotvciyeoB«m4»tfatNMhPiA 

Mythology,  p.  329  [Nicolaj). 

'  Raven,  it  is  said  by  some,  'was  nt  (hat  timo  ItKiking  after  the  world,  and  seeing  that 
everything  run  smoothly.  He  had  to  aee  that  nature  worked  propertjr,  and  had  the  power 
to  improve  things  wheo  wxieeatiry. 

»  Soow  lay  *  ddrf;  ollm  **The  OkMSM.** 

*  Soaw  My  ht  Mid.  **How  would  it  be  if  people  were  made  lo  dla}** 

*  Some       he  anFtwcred.  "If  they  die.  I  shall  be  plad  " 

*  Thit  refen  to  the  bcgiaaing  of  the  LtxalCzamuf  versioo,  givea  here  at  No.  43  («>. 
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has  taken  place,  it  cannot  now  be  avoided."  Raven,  in  his  m  rr<>\v, 
took  an  arrow-stone  and  hit  himself  with  it.  He  was  surprised  to  iind 
that  it  cut  his  flesh,  and  blood  ran  out.  He  thoughi  to  himself, 
**  This  stone  is  mystery,  and  can  kill  people.  I  will  iry  it."  He  stuck 
it  on  the  end  of  a  stick  and  struck  a  man,  who  died  of  the  wounds. 
Thus  Raven  first  discovered  that  arrow-stone  could  kill;  and  the 
people  learned  to  make  it  into  knives  and  arrow-heads.  Raven 
was  the  first  person  who  made  a  spear,  and  became  a  murderer. 
Some  say  he  did  not  kill  any  one  with  the  arrow-stone,  but,  seeing  that 
the  sharp  parts  of  the  stone  drew  blood,  he  sharpened  it  with  his 
beak»  and  cut  himself  more  and  more,  in  his  sorrow,  until  at  last  he 
lost  all  his  bkx)d»  and  died.  Thus  he  was  the  first  person  in  the  world 
who  oommitted  suickle. 

44.  OXIdN  OF  BANDS  OP  NORTHBSN  SBDSWAP^  LIVING  NBXT  TO  THB 

UUJOOm  OF  FBASBR  XIVBft 

The  neighboring  Shuswap  to  the  north  (those  of  Fraser  River),  or  at 
kast  part  of  them,  are  said  to  have  originated  from  a  man  called 
Coyote,  who  lived  somewhere  north  of  Clinton.  He  lived  alone  in  an 
underground  house,  and  had  for  a  wife  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  a' 
knot-hole  in  it.  Whenever  he  went  out  hunting,  he  covered  the 
fanmch  with  a  robe.* 

One  day  the  four  Black-Bear  lHt)thaB  came  along  and  entered  the 
house.  As  it  was  cold  weather,  they  looked  around  for  fire-wood» 
saw  the  branch ,  made  a  fire  with  it  to  warm  themselves,  and  afterwards 
fell  asleep.  They  were  awakened  by  a  voice  calling  from  the  top  of 
the  ladder.  They  hid  themselves.  It  was  Coyote,  who  was  crying, 
"Wife,  take  my  load  of  meat!**  Then  he  answered  himself  in  a 
louder,  shriller  voice,  saying,  "  Let  your  pack  fall."  He  said,  "You 
are  a  laiy  wife.  Why  don't  you  take  down  my  burden?  "  Then, 
answering  himself  again,  he  exclaimed,  "  Just  drop  it  down!  There  is 
no  need  of  my  getting  up."  The  brothers  smiled  when  they  heard 
him  talking  thus. 

Coyote  let  the  pack  of  meat  drop  down.  When  he  was  inside,  he 
notic«l  that  the  branch  was  not  in  the  bed,  an  l,  looking  at  the  fire, 
saw  it  there  nearly  burned  out.  He  said,  "  Oh!  my  wife  has  been 
tr>nng  to  go  up  the  ladder,  and  has  fallen  bark  into  the  fire."  And  he 
began  to  weep.  The  brothers  appeared,  arul  tried  to  comfort  him, 
saying,  "  We  did  not  know  it  was  your  wife,  so  we  burned  the  branch; 
but  do  not  be  sorry!  We  will  give  you  a  better  wife."  They  asked 
for  an  arrow-stone  adze,  went  to  a  grove  of  trees  near  by,  and  cut  down 

1  Some  say  all  the  Stnmmp  ixit^aaJboA  in  tbit  wajr.  See  Teil,  IHiUhiu,  p.  44;  Tcit, 
Tlu  Shuswap,  p.  652. 
>  See  footaote  to  p.  309- 
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two  of  them,  —  one  an  alder,  and  one  a  oottonwood  or  aapen-poplar. 
After  shaping  them  to  resemble  women,  they  carried  them  to  the 
houae*  TlieyUew  breath  into  them»  and  the  figures  began  to  breathe, 
became  alive,  and  followed  the  brothers  into  the  house.  They 
presented  them  to  G>yote,  saying,  "  These  shall  be  your  wives." 
Coyote  blessed  the  brotheiB,  and  called  them  good.  They  said* 
"  One  of  these  women  has  red  skin,  and  the  other  white  skin;  and  one 
has  light  hair,  and  the  other  has  dark  hair:  therefore  some  of  your 
wives'  children  will  be  dark,  and  some  light,*  Your  wives  will  have 
many  children;  and  your  descendants  will  be  numerous,  and  occupy 
a  large  country.  They  will  all  speak  Shuswap."  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Shuswap-spealdng  people  occupy  a  large  expanse  of  country. 

45.    PORCUPINE;  OR,  THE  STORY  OF  DEER* 

All  the  lesser  animals  lived  in  human  ti  rin  i  n  four  unrlererourK  1  houses 
nenr  the  place  called  "  i  he  Lake,"  at  the  fxjrtage  between  beaton  and 
Anderson  Lakes.  There  were  among  them  Wolf,  Fox,  Coyote,  Lynx, 
Marten,  Fisher,  Wolverene,  Porcupine,  and  many  others.  At  that 
time  deer  were  very  wild,  and  could  jump  from  one  mountain-peak 
to  ariiAher  at  a  single  bound;  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the 
people  to  hunt  them.  They  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  muuuLains 
which  separated  the  lakes  from  the  Upper  Bridge  Riwr,  and  beyond 
as  far  as  the  ChilcoLiu  River.  This  region  was  called  the  Deer  Coun- 
try; and  the  Deer  people  lived  in  four  underground  houses  just  north 
of  the  mountains.  They  were  Mule- Deer,  Elk,  Caribou,  Bighorn- 
Sheep,  Mountain-Goat,  Horse,  and  s<Mne  othera.* 

At  that  time  snowshoea  were  not  known.  The  snow  lay  very  deep 
oil  the  mountains  which  separated  the  two  peoples,  for  it  was  winter* 
time.  The  chief  of  the  animal  people  said  it  would  be  advisable  to 
ask  the  Deer  people  to  a  feast*  and  try  to  take  away  from  them  the 
power  of  jumping.  They  asked  Oyyote  to  go  and  invite  the  Deer 
people;  but  he  returned  at  evening,  not  having  been  able  to  walk 
through  the  deep  enow.  One  animal  after  another  tried,  but  they  all 
failed;  and  as  a  last  resort  Porcupine  was  asked  to  go.  Coyote,  hta 
sons,  and  some  others,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Porcupine  going*  and 
said,  **  How  can  a  person  with  sudi  short  legs  and  big  belly  go  where 
we  couldn't?  "  Porcupine  took  his  shirt,  leggings,  cap,  moccasins, 
and  belt  (all  of  which  were  richly  embroiderBd  with  dentalia),  and  his 

*  This  ii  wh7  iBdiHw  in  fncfil*  and  Sbmmp  in  pwtionlar.  taw*  dlfitRBt  duidM  off 

hair  and  skin.    Some  Shuswap  M«  very  light-skinned,  and  othen  are  very  dark  or  red 

skinned  (sec  Tcit,  Mythology,  p.  313,  where  the  exp'nnntion  is  given  that  the  Indians 
are  tlie  ciiiidren  ot  Antelope  and  Coyote,  and  have  therefore  the  colors  of  their  parents). 

*  See  Tdt,  TradUions,  p.  51.  Some  Lillooet  oonaider  all  the  Athapascan  tribes  as 
dasoendaato  of  the  dMT  or  of  tlw  dasr  people. 

t  Sana  add  wopw,  lnKfal<%  aBCdopek  and  aiMrtihfr  vartely  off  iOMll  daBr« 
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dentalia  necklaces,  and  rollt  I  them  all  up  in  a  bundle,  wluch  he  put 
oil  his  back.  He  said,  "  If  want  to  get  these  people  here,  we  must 
make  a  rich  display.  If  1  Hianagc  to  reach  the  suminiL  of  the  range,  1 
shall  light  a  signal-fire,  so  that  you  may  know  of  my  arrival." 

He  went  under  the  snow,  instead  of  on  the  top,  and  at  last  reached 
thesummit,  where  be  lighted  a  fire,  as  he  had  ptY>mi8ed.  ThefoQowiiiff 
evening  he  feacfaed  the  houses  of  the  Deer  people.  On  the  side-hill 
above  their  houses  he  put  on  his  fine  dothes.  The  people  cried  out, 

A  stranger  is  ooaiing»  wearing  beautiful  clothes  I  *'  He  was  invited 
in,  and  as  he  descended  the  ladder,  and  jumped  down  at  the  bottom, 
dentalia  fell  from  his  dothes.  Whenever  he  moved  his  arm,  leg,  or 
head,  dentalia  fell  down,  and  the  children  gathered  them  up.  The 
people  gave  him  venison  to  eat,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  oome  to  viftt 
them.  He  said,  "  I  have  been  sent  to  invite  you  to  the  houses  of  my 
people  to  a  feast."  They  at  once  answered,  "  We  will  start  in  the 
morning."  They  thought  all  the  meamger's  people  must  be  lilce 
him,  or  even  mote  ridily  dressed  than  he,  and  they  would  probacy 
lecerve  rich  presents  from  them.  They  did  not  know  that  Porcupine 
was  the  only  one  of  his  people  who  possessed  dentalia. 

On  the  next  morning  Porcupine  led  the  way,  and  all  the  Deer  people 
followed.  When  the  animal  people  saw  them  coming,  they  hastened 
and  spread  mats  for  them  to  walk  on  to  the  house,  and  others  for 
them  to  sit  on.  They  feasted  them  first,  and  afterward  gave  them 
presents.  They  gave  each  one  a  present  of  some  article  of  a  pubescent 
girl's  clothing  or  paraphernalia.  OncVas  given  a  robe;  one,  an  apron ; 
.  another,  paint;  another,  a  scratcher;  and  so  on.  After  all  the  presents 
had  been  given  out,  the  people  cried  out,  "  You  have  forgotten  Goat!  '* 
The  animal  people  had  nothing  to  give  him,  so  t!iev  made  two  small 
sticks  of  vine-maple,  sharp  at  the  ends,*  and  threw  lht*m  at  his  liead, 
where  they  stuck,  and  became  horns.  Again  the  people  cried  out, 
"  You  have  forgotten  another  per^  11,  —  Horse!  "  The  animal  people 
had  nothing  to  give  him,  so  they  ilirew  a  uoiiian's  privates  at  his 
legs,  and  th,us  he  obtamcd  the  peculiar  fetlocks  he  has  at  the  present 
day. 

The  Deer  people  took  their  presents,  and  went  away  disappointed. 
They  found  themselves  hea\^',  and  no  longer  able  to  jump  as  before. 
This  was  because  of  the  pubescent  girl's  clothes.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountain-range,  they  were  all  transformed 
into  deer,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  scattered  through  the  mountains,* 
as  we  see  them  at  the  pcesent  day.  The  things  they  received  aa 
presents  may  be  found  in  their  bodies;  *  and  because  they  inhabited  tiie 

*  Some  add  that  they  blackened  them  with  pitch-smoke  or  Boot. 

•  Pnrl«f  tlieiarideofs  tek  tilled  tbe''p«fati"aiiollMr  put  boJkd  the 
«r  "kBt.**  becsnee  esppoeed  to  fwcmble  in  Atpe  tlwee  objects. 
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country  around  Upper  Bridge  River,  and  north  to  the  Chilcotin  River, 
therefore  deer  are  mot^  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
goats  and  iheep  aie  abo  plentiful.' 

46.  THB  MAK  WHO  UVSD  WITH  THB  BBAA 

A  man  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Bridge  River  who  had  a  wife  and  three 
cfaikben.  He  always  went  hunting  with  the  other  hunters ;  but,  as  be 
was  never  able  to  kill  anything,  the  other  men,  when  <tividing  the 
game,  never  gave  him  any  share.  The  people  were  camped  m  mat 
lodges. 

One  evening,  when  the  father  was  away,  the  children  began  to  ary 
for  meat;  and  their  mother  said  in  a  sarcastic  mann^,  **  When  your 
father  comes  home,  you  will  have  lots  of  fat  to  eat."  Her  husband  was 
near  by,  on  his  way  home,  and  heard  what  she  said.  He  felt  so 
ashamed,  that  he  turned  back  and  went  up  to  a  place  in  the  mountains 
called  Npaa'nk,*  where  there  are  bare,  burnt  hillsides  and  bluffs  of 
rock,  with  a  small  lake  on  the  top.  Here  he  slept.  Next  morning 
early  he  travelled  in  an  aimless  manner  toward  the  lake,  saying  to 
himself,  "I  will  wander  around  until  I  die.*' 

When  near  the  lake,  he  saw  a  male  black  bear  sitting  in  front  of  him. 
He  went  toward  it,  but  never  attempted  to  shoot  it,  although  his 
quiver  was  full  of  arrows.  Bear  said  to  him,  "  Come,  friend!  1  am 
glad  you  do  not  try  to  shoot  nie.  I  know  how  the  people  have  treated 
you.  nnd  the  bad  luck  you  have  had  in  hunting.  If  yon  come  with  me 
and  do  as  I  direct.  I  will  teach  you,  and  you  will  become  ver>^  wise.** 

It  was  the  fall  of  tlie  year;  and  Bear  went  into  his  den,  taking  the 
hunter  with  him.  It  was  a  large  cave,  in  one  end  of  which  Bear 
defecated  and  urinated.  In  another  place  there  was  a  sniall  pool  of 
water,  at  which  he  wet  his  lips.  Bear  said,  **  I  am  going  to  stay  here 
all  winter,  and  I  wisli  xdu  1  )  remain  with  me."  The  hunter  Uxjked 
arouiul,  aiul,  seeing  110  tooti,  said  to  himself,  *'  I  wonder  what  we  shall 
eat!  "  Bear  knew  his  thoughts,  and  said,  "  You  need  not  think  of 
that.  I  will  provide  food  for  both  of  us."  Now  Bear  gathered  fir- 
branches,  and  made  a  b<xl;  and  the  man  did  likewise.  Then  Bear 
closed  the  entrance  to  the  den,  and  said  to  the  man,  "  You  will  sleep 
m  that  corner,  and  I  will  deep  here.  Take  off  your  clothes  and  lie 
down.  It  is  now  dark,  and  we  will  go  to  sleep."  The  hunter  divested 
himself  of  his  weapons  and  dothes,  and  lay  down.  He  felt  quite  warm, 
for  there  was  no  draught,  and  the  breath  of  tiie  Bear  kept  the  place 
warm.  Bear  said,  '*  I  wHl  wake  you  when  it  is  time  to  eat"  At  tlie 

>  It  it  said  that  some  of  the  people  arouml  the  portage —  namely,  tte  htad  of  SbbIob 
LSht  md  the  foot  o<  AndcrtonLahe-^cilsiBKd  dwmit  from  tbe  wtimmi  people  tHip  med 
to  Mve  theiet  end,  when  dancing,  wore  maiks  wpwdnc  dev  and  iwicsptoe.  Th^ 

als)  wore  many  necklaces  of  dcntaHa,  and  deCMUtt  fObCt. 
*  Means  "burnt"  or  "gray  side-hilL" 
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end  of  one  month,  Bear  wakened  him,  and  gave  him  one  paw  to  suck, 
while  he  himself  sucked  the  other.  Thus  Bear  wakened  and  fed  him 
at  the  end  of  each  month  for  four  months. 

Now  it  w:is  spring-time;  and  Bear,  opening  the  den,  gave  the  man  his 
bow  and  arr()ws,  and  i)ade  him  good-by.  Taking  four  of  his  arrows, 
he  fixed  t  linn  so  that  they  became  different,'  and  said,  '*  Take  care  of 
these'  1 1  you  shoot  them  at  game,  they  will  always  kill.  Never  try 
to  shoot  any  black  bear.  No  shaman  will  ever  be  able  to  bewitch 
you,  or  take  away  your  luck.  You  will  be  lucky,  and  kill  all  knids 
of  game,  and  \\)\\  never  be  hungry'.  You  will  be  a  great  hunter. 
Don't  give  idir  i  cople  anything  you  kill  at  first."  Then  he  told  him 
where  to  inul  deer ;  and  the  man  did  as  directed,  and  shot  a  buck,  which 
he  carried  home  on  his  back. 

Coming  to  where  the  people  were  camped,  he  passed  by  above  them, 
and  went  to  his  wife's  house.  She  had  cut  her  hair  as  a  sign  of  widow- 
hood. He  ate  the  meat  with  his  family.  The  people  came  to  see  him» 
tmt  be  would  not  give  them  any  meat  to  eat.  They  were  angry,  and 
aaSd,  '*  He  baa  been  out  five  months,  and  only  killed  one  deer:  it  is 
well  if  be  eats  it  all  bimaelf." 

Again  tbe  man  went  bunting,  gathered  tbe  deer  all  in  one  place,  and 
•hot  forty.  He  took  home  a  pieoe  d  one.  The  people  8aid»  **  The 
poor  Mow  iias  killed  another  deer.'*  They  went  out  fauntuig;  but 
each  time  they  returned  without  seeing  any  deer,  and  feeting  very 
tired.  Then  an  old  man  said  to  the  otbera»  "  He  has  learned  ibe 
'  mysteiy '  of  tbe  deer:  talk  nicely  to  bim,  and  be  may  give  us  meat.*' 
Now  he  asked  the  people  to  go  and  amy  in  tbe  deer.  They  laughed« 
and  said,  "  It  does  not  require  us  all  to  carry  in  one  deer."  At  last» 
however,  they  all  went,  and  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  dead  deer. 
It  took  them  all  of  one  day  to  skin  and  cut  up  tbe  caicaas»  and  all  of 
the  neaict  day  to  carr^^  home  the  meat.  The  man  became  tbe  most 
famous  hunter  of  the  tribe.* 

47.    ORIGIN  OF  THE  ULLOOET  AND  RRTTXIF  RIVER  PEOPLE* 

Formerly  there  were  no  people  who  lived  at  Bridge  River  and  the 

Fountain;  but  a  number  of  people  lived  near  a  spring  close  to  where 
the  present  Indian  village  of  Lillooet  is  situated.*  They  were  Lillooet, 
and  lived  principally  on  deer-meat  T  ower  down,  between  them  and 
the  Fraser  Kiver,  at  another  spring  where  white  people  are  Uviag  now, 

*  Some  say  be  simply  made  them  lucky. 

1  A  few  of  the  p<K)pIe  at  Bridge  RS^'cr,  his  descendants,  UfOd  tO  wear  tbe  BMk  ol  Ukt 
biack  bear  at  dances.    They  arc  probably  now  extinct. 

•  CtOtd,  fwpcctlvdy.  Sc^tuunux  and  Mwlit  simiiit  (from  Sttw  the  name  of  LBboitt 
Md  Nnlilen.  tbe  aune  el  Bridst  River)*  Thcgr  Me  Suftunm^  or  Sutumaf-VL 
Compare  thii  etiii7  wMi  Teit.  IWdUfcw,  p.  96  (UUooet). 
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dwelt  other  people  wIki  were  called  Frog-Mouths  (Papelalcin)  because 
they  aic  Irogs.  Tht:>  lived  all  together  in  an  underground  house,  and 
never  held  any  intercourse  with  the  people  who  lived  above  them. 
They  subsisted  principally  on  frog-flesh;  but  they  also  ate  snakes, 
lizards,  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles. 

In  those  da>  s  the  frogs  and  toads  were  as  large  as  buffaloes ;  and  the 
Frog  people  called  them,  "  the  animal,"  in  the  same  way  as  the  Indians 
of  the  present  day  designate  the  grizzly  bear.  These  people  made 
an  their  clothes  and  blankets  of  frog  and  toad  sidns.  Tbar  dress 
consisted  of  shoes,  bteedi*clout»  and  robe.  They  hunted  the  £rogB 
with  speaxs  similar  to  beayer-q>ear8,  and  carried  home  the  meat  at 
night^ 

Among  these  people  were  two  marriageable  girls  whom  the  young 
men  of  SetL  were  very  amdous  to  many.  The  young  men  repaired  to 
the  undefground  house  to  obtain  the  but  each  one>  in  tun,  was 
overcome  by  the  smetl  of  frog-fat  when  the  people  cooked,  and  died 
inside  the  house.  Their  bodies  were  carried  out*  and  left  on  a  bench 
near  by.  Thus  aU  the  young  men  of  SedL  met  their  death;  and  their 
bones  whitened  the  bench  near  the  house  of  the  Frog-Eateis. 

Only  one  young  man  was  left,  and  he  repaired  to  the  mountains  to 
trsin  liimself.  He  took  the  back-fat  of  four  deer  with  him,  and  lived 
on  that  during  the  four  years  he  was  away  training.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  had  learned  ail  the  "  mystery  "  of  water,  lake,  swamp, 
mud,  spring,  and  river.  He  had  also  learned  all  the  "  mystery  "  of  the 
animals  that  inhabited  or  lived  near  them,  sudi  as  frogs,  snakes, 
and  lizards.  He  could  eat  all  these  animals,  and  their  flesh  did  not 
harm  h'un.  Being  complete  in  all  the  magic  required  for  his  purpose, 
he  returned  home,  and  told  the  people  he  intended  to  go  and  obtain 
the  daughters  of  the  Frog-Eaters.  The  people  said,  "  Don't  go!  You 
are  sure  to  be  killed,  and  you  are  the  only  young  man  we  have  left." 
Atit  r  Fwallowing  arrows,  snowshoes,  and  a  dog,  he  went  to  the  Frog- 
Eaicrs'  liouse,  clad  only  in  breech-clout  and  leggings.  A  Frog-Man 
was  sitting  at  the  ladder,  striking  one  foot  against  the  other,  and,  seeing 
him  coming,  he  said,  "  All  your  friends  have  died  by  coming  here. 
Don't  you  see  their  bone?,  t.>n  the  bench?  Why  do  you  court  death? 
Have  you  had  no  lesson?  "  1  lie  lad  answered,  "  I  wish  to  obtain  your 
two  daughters,  and  ain  prepared  to  die."  Tiie  man  struck  him  on  the 
legs  as  he  went  down  the  ladder,  but  he  paid  no  attention.  Reaching 
the  bottom,  he  went  aside,  and  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 
The  people  were  all  lying  down;  but  when  he  entered  they  said, 
"  Cbok  some  meat:  we  have  not  eaten  since  morning."  Thai  they 
began  to  boil  and  roast  frog-meat,  and  the  smoke  from  the  fat  filled 
the  house.  The  people  ate,  and,  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  they 

>  Some  say  they  aJao  hunted  at  nicht.  ^ 
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mw  liim  rittiiig  in  tlie  same  place.  They  said  to  one  another,  **  He 
docs  not  die  as  qniddy  as  the  others  did/'  After  a  while,  the  people 
said,  "  Weinllcxmkagahi;'*  and  this  time  they  roasted  the  intestines 
and  inside  parts  of  the  frog.  The  house  became  so  liUed  with  smoke 

from  the  burning  fat,  that  the  people  could  not  see  one  another.  When 
it  deared  away,  the  lad  still  sat  alive,  and  the  people  wondered.  When 
they  went  to  sleep,  their  chief  said,  "  The  lad  has  vanquished  us,  and 
seems  to  be  able  to  live  with  us.  He  may  have  our  daughters."  He  * 
staid  with  his  wives  that  night,  and  they  covered  him  with  a  frog-skin 
blanket,  which  smelled  horribly. 

On  the  next  day  the  people  said ,  "  Let  us  hunt !  We  are  nearly  out 
of  food."  They  all  went  and  hunted  over  the  mountains  back  of 
Lillooet,  returning  by  the  mouth  of  Bridge  River,  without  seeing  any 
game,  for  the  lad  made  all  the  frog;''  leave  their  usual  haunts.  The 
people  all  returned  home,  the  lad  l)eing  the  last  one,  and  some  distance 
behind.  He  frit  thirsty,  went  to  a  spriiv^  rnlled  Kelamu'l^,  and, 
although  knee-deep  in  mud,  he  drank,  pushing  aside  the  dead  leaves 
which  cox'pred  the  surface  of  the  water.  To  his  surprise,  he  Ijchild  a 
huge  irog  looking  at  him.  It  was  nearly  concealed  by  the  dead  leaves, 
water,  and  mud.  It  was  early  winter,  and  the  frog  had  probably 
gone  into  his  winter  quarters.  The  lad  said,  **  I  am  not  afraid  of  you," 
and  drank  his  fill  of  tlie  water.  Then  he  hurried  home  to  the  house, 
as  it  was  gettinv:  late. 

He  was  wearing  frog-bkiii  .sliucs,  and  his  legs  were  all  covered  with 
jnud.  When  he  entered,  the  people  noticed  the  mud,  and  said,  "  Our 
son-in-law  must  have  found  a  frog!  He  is  a  great  hunter."  His 
wives  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  leggings,  and  hung  them  up  to  dry. 
He  told  them  where  he  had  seen  the  frog,  and  they  said,  "  We  will  go 
to-night  and  till  it.'*  They  all  went  to  the  place,  and,  after  spearing 
the  liog  and  killing  it,  they  began  to  roast  tiie  meat.  The  place  where 
tiiey  had  their  fire  and  roasted  their  meat  may  still  be  seen  near  the 
mouth  of  Bridge  River.  Then  they  carried  the  meat  home,  and  ate 
again  when  they  reached  there. 

Tbe  lad  did  not  eat  any  frog-meat.  He  told  his  wives  he  was  going 
to  hunt,  and  bring  hi  a  different  End  of  meat  to  eat.  Early  next 
morning  he  went  out,  and  vomited  the  dog  he  had  swallowed,  sending 
him  to  round  up  deer.  Then  he  vomited  his  snowshoes  and  bow  and 
arrows,  and  put  the  snowshoes  on,  chased  the  deer  into  a  gukh,  and 
shot  them  alL  He  cut  up  one,  took  some  of  the  meat  home,  and» 
iriien  he  found  his  wives  out  washing  themselves,  he  perBuaded  them 
to  eat  some.  They  thought  they  would  die;  but  after  waiting  a  long 
time,  and  finding  no  bad  effects  from  the  m^t,  they  were  glad. 

The  lad  said,  **  I  will  change  the  food  of  your  people  to-morrow." 
He  brooi^t  some  dcer>meat  to  the  house  the  next  day*  but  the  people 
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were  afraid  to  eat  it.  On  the  fourth  faonung  he  went  to  the  gidchy 
roaated  the  whole  carcass  of  a  deer,  and  brought  it  to  the  bouse  and 

dropped  it  down  the  hole.  Hie  people  were  afiaid  of  sue  !i  :\  tnysterious 
object.  He  told  them,  "  You  muat  cat  this  meat,  and  1  will  eat  with 
you.  It  Is  good,  and  will  not  harm  you.  I  shall  transform  any  one  who 
does  not  eat  of  it."  The  people  at  last  ate  oC  the  meat,  and,  finding 
that  they  did  not  die,  they  dedaied  it  to  be  good  food.  Three  of 
tiiem  would  not  eat  of  the  meat. 

Then  he  sent  his  wives  and  ail  the  f)eople  to  bring  in  the  deer  from 
the  Kiilch.  When  they  had  left,  he  took  all  their  clothes,  blankets, 
skins,  and  meat  of  frogs  outside  the  house,  and  burncMj  them.  When 
the  people  returned,  he  said,  "  You  are  already  in  my  power,  and  I 
can  do  with  you  as  I  like.  Havings  i  u  rn  of  venison,  you  are  now  like 
my  own  people."  He  told  liu  m  to  -  inii  naked,  and  burned  all  their 
frog  clothes.  Then  he  shoui  il  iliem  liow  to  tan  the  skins  of  the  deer 
they  had  brought  home,  and  ni  ike  themj^Ives  deer-skin  clothes. 

When  they  were  all  clotlied,  he  told  them  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  beiR  ii  where  the  skeletons  were,  and  watch  what  he  would  do  with 
them.  He  said.  "  You  killed  these  people:  now  I  will  make  them 
alive."  He  jumped  over  the  skeletons,  one  after  anoilier,  and  imme- 
diately each  one  became  alive.  They  stood  up,  and  he  ordered  ihem 
to  walk  around  and  mix  with  the  Frog  people.  Then  he  transformed 
into  "  water-mysteries  "  the  three  Frog-Eaters  who  would  not  eat 
veniaoii,  and  threw  them  into  a  creek  near  by,  saying,  "  You  shaU 
lemain  there  as  '  water-mysteriea/  and  ahalt  howl  like  dose.  If  a 
penon  happens  to  aee  you,  you  may  do  them  harm,  if  their  time  hat 
come  to  die.'*^  Then  he  conducted  all  the  Frog-Eatera  up  to  SetL, 
iHicre  they  lived  thenceforth,  and  the  two  peof^ea  intermarried. 

After  they  had  amalgamated,  aome  of  the  people  moved,  and  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  Bridge  River:  therefore  the  Bridge  River  and  SetL 
or  Lillooet  people  are  the  same.  Many  of  them  daim  descent  from 
the  Frog-Eaters  and  their  ancestor  who  changed  the  Frog-Eaters. 
The  other  Lillooet  nickname  them  "  Frog  people,"  or  "  Frog-Moutha," 
because  of  their  origin  and  ancestry.  They  used  to  impersonate  thor 
ancestor  at  feasts  and  pollatcfaes,  and  wore  masks  resembling  ftogs. 

48.  OiUC.IN  OP  THE  bKiMQAl'N  PBOfi£' 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Sktmqai'n  were  two  families  who 
lived  some  distance  apart.  The  head  of  one  family  was  a  man  called 
Xana'ukst,  who  had  many  wives  and  a  large  number  of  sons.  He  was 

>  The  sight  may  cause  Uwm  to  die. 

*  Called  Skimqai'nEmux.  from  Sktmqai'n  ("hfad"  nr  "top"),  the  name  of  th"  lowr 
end  of  Scaton  I.akc.  so  namiMl  because  the  river  cnuTRes  from  the  lake  here:  conaequentiy 
it  is  the  Ueaci  or  top  of  the  river.  They  belong  to  the  division  called  L4xal£'xamux.  Com- 
pare part  cf  thii  alocy  with  p.  338. 
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very  wealthy,  and  lived  exacdy  at  the  spot  called  Skfmqai'ii*  The 
other  family  lived  at  die  plaoe  known  as  SLakal,  and  their  head  was 
a  man  called  Twitted  (Lupst),  who  had  a  twisted  jaw.  These  two 
IntnilW  were  the  original  inhabitants,  and  weie  kin  to  one  another. 

On  the  far  side  of  a  lake  called  Stdq,  situated  a  considerable  distance 
away,  lived  a  different  people,'  who  were  n  latcci  to  one  another. 
They  occupied  two  underground  houses.  The  chief  of  one  was  by 
name  Zenuxha';  and  his  elder  brother,  whose  name  was  Nkaluxha',* 
was  chieC  of  the  other.  These  people  were  endowed  with  magic,  and 
Nkaltizha'  was  a  wicked  man  wad  a  cannibal.  His  brother  Zentixha' 
had  two  daughters,  who  were  good-looking  young  women ;  and  Xana'- 
ukst's  sons  had,  one  by  one,  gone  to  woo  them:  but  each  in  turn  had 
made  the  mistake  of  going  to  Nkaluxha"s  h(mse,  and  had  been  eaten 
by  him  and  his  household.  Thus  all  of  Xana'ukst's  sons  had  perished, 
except  one,  who  grew  very  restless  because  his  brothers  did  not  return, 
and  asked  his  father  what  had  become  of  them*  His  father  told  him 
they  had  been  eaten  l)y  a  cannibal.* 

Xana'ukst  Grave  his  son  the  back-fat  of  four  deer,  and  sent  him  up 
Cayuse  Creek  lu  train.  TIk  le  he  traitu  d  himself  for  four  years,  and 
never  conibctl  his  hair  in  iluit  time,  so  ihat  it  had  become  filled  with 
needles  from  the  fir-braiiches  with  which  he  washed  himself,  and  stuck 
uuL  like  a  ball  around  his  head.  When  he  had  finished  training,  he 
found  himself  to  be  full  of  knowledge  and  magic.  He  was  the  discov- 
erer of  arrow-stone,  and  from  it  made  the  first  arrow-heads  and  knives, 
which  he  used  in  hunting.  He  also  made  the  first  bow  and  arrow 
and  quiv^,  and  the  font  pair  of  snowshoes.  When  he  had  made  all 
tlnse  things,  he  hunted  and  kitted  deer  for  food. 

One  day  he  swallowed  a  dog,  quiver,  bow,  arrows,  knife,  and  snow- 
ihoes,  and  then  went  down  to  the  lake,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lived 
the  people  who  had  kiUed  his  brothers.  He  shouted  for  a  canoe  all 
day  long,  but  the  people  took  no  notice  of  htm.  About  evening  he 
grew  tired,  and,  leaning  back  on  the  bank,  yawned.  All  at  onoe  the 
people  seemed  to  hear  him,  and  sent  oflF  two  men  in  a  canoe  to  fetch 
him  across.  They  stopped  the  canoe  about  ten  feet  bom  the  shore, 
and  asked  hun  to  jump  m.  He  said  it  was  too  far:  so  they  brought  the 
canoe  a  little  doeer,  and  he  jumped  in.  When  they  were  going  acniss, 
they  asked  him  which  chief  he  intended  to  visit,^  and  be  said,  "  ZenOx* 
ha'."  They  said,  "  You  must  be  making  a  mistake.  Every  one  who 
comes  here  visite  Nkaluxha'."   But  he  said,  "  I  visit  Zenuxha'." 

When  NkalOxha'  saw  the  canoe  approaching,  he  thought  the  man 

*  Some  MQT  tlMy  wcve  cnuNt.  or  danihr  to  tihon. 

*  Abo  caUfd  KaiAxhc'. 

*  KalOxha'  used  to  Uirow  them  alive  into  his  kettl<«.  and  boil  them. 

*  Some  say  they  first  toU)  him  two  chiefs  (giving  their  names)  lived  across  the  lake, 
iod  Mid*  "It  k  oor  duty  to  take  yon  to  either  ooe  yoa  wish.*' 
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would  certainly  oome  to  liim,  as  the  othen  had  done:  lo  he  made  hia 
little  kettle  boU  0t  im  a  hole  in  the  earth,  lined  in  the  ti^ 
atooea),  and  he  cried,  "  Nhn,  nhn,  nim,  I  will  aoon  have  aome  dainty 
meat  to  eat!  **  He  waa  disappointed,  however,  for  the  canoe  men 

had  to  conduct  the  man  to  ZenOxha^'s  house,  as  he  had  requested. 

Entering  the  houae,  he  aaid  to  ZenOzha',  "  You  are  a  great  chief, 
and  I  take  refuge  with  you,  I  come  for  your  daughters."  Zeniixha' 
aaid,  "  Kneel  down  before  me."  Then  he  struck  him  on  the  back  ol 
the  head  four  times,  each  time  with  a  different  fir-branch,  and  the  lice 
fell  out  of  his  head.  Then  he  said,  "  Go  and  wash  yourself  in  my 
water,"  pointing  to  a  little  creek  near  by.  When  he  returned,  ZenOxha' 
gave  him  his  two  daughters  to  be  his  wives.  His  father-in-law  said, 
**  It  is  well  that  you  came  to  me.  If  you  had  gone  to  my  brother, 
you  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  your  brothers." 

The  young  man  did  not  leave  the  house  for  a  couple  of  days. 
He  staid  with  his  wives,  who  were  making  moccasins  for  him.  The 
other  young  men  in  the  house  said,  "  ZenOxha"s  son-in-law  should 
hunt.  He  has  given  his  daughters  to  a  useless,  lazy  fellow  \\c  should 
have  given  them  to  us,  who  are  hunters  and  mdustrint!  iiien."  On 
the  next  morning  the  young  man  \a  (  iu  htmiingwith  his  I  r  t hers-in-law 
and  all  the  men.  Thev  travelled  id^i,  and  left  him  Lcluiid  with  one 
of  his  brothers-in-law,  wlio  said,  "  You  hunt  in  that  direction,  and  I 
will  hunt  ill  this  direction."  After  they  had  parted,  the  young  niaii 
vomited  his  snowshoes/  and  put  them  on.  He  also  vomited  his  dog 
and  his  weapons.  The  dog  ran  all  the  deer  into  a  gulch,  where  his 
master  came  up  and  shot  them.  He  cut  up  one,  and  took  the  web-fat 
from  around  the  paunch,  and  put  it  iaiide  hia  quiver. 

It  waa  dark  when  he  got  home;  and  all  the  other  men  had  preceded 
him,  being  unable  to  find  any  deer.  TIm^  laughed  when  they  eaw  him 
oome  in  without  any  meat.  When  hia  wivea  had  puUed  off  hia  ehoest 
he  aaid  to  them,  "Give  my  quiver  to  my  father-in-law  to  dry." 
ZenOxha'  waa  aatoniehed  to  find  the  fat  meide,  and  the  others  at  once 
ceased  laughing.  He  cooked  the  fat,  and  invited  Nkalflxha'  to  come 
and  eat.  The  latter  made  great  haate,  thinking  hia  brother  had 
cooked  hia  8on-in-kw.  He  aaid,  "  Nlm,  ntm,  ntmr'aa  he  came  down 
the  ladder.  ZenOxha'  said,  "If  you  kill  any  mote  peopie»  I  will  UU 
you."  So  NkalOxha',  after  eating  part  of  the  fat,  went  home  dia- 
appdnted.  Now  the  young  man  said,  '*  I  have  lolled  many  deer. 
To-monow  you  will  bring  them  in."  It  took  all  the  people  four  daya 
to  cany  all  the  meat  home. 

When  the  man  had  lived  four  years '  with  theae  people,  he  decided 
to  go  home.  He  had  now  a  chiki  by  each  wife,  and  the  chikhen  were 

■  ThBK  people  had  aevcraBoiaowdiM 
•  Some  mj  thntymn. 
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aaldsig  to  see  their  graodinother.  He  taid  to  his  wivee>  **  Your  people 
are  veiy  bad.  You  must  not  be  sorry  if  I  transform  them.  Thm  we 
will  go  home  to  my  people.  There  is  no  hurry,  however,  for  my  father 
does  not  expect  me  yet.    I  told  him  I  would  be  away  eight  years.*'* 

One  day  he  took  Nkaliixha',  transformed  him  into  a  crane  '  and 
threw  him  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  water  at  once  turned  black. 
Then  he  threw  Nkaluxha"s  wife  behind  her  husband,  transforming 
her  into  a  mountain  of  a  black  color.*  Seizing  Zenttxha',  he  changed 
him  into  a  s'a'teefi,^  and,  throwing  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
the  water  there  assumed  a  white  color.  Then  he  threw  Zenuxha"s 
wife  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  white  mountain.  Thus  the  lake 
becarrip  "  mysterious;"  and  half  of  its  waters  is  black,  and  the  other 
half  white. 

Now  he  took  nil  the  rest  of  the  people,  transformed  them  into  lizards, 
and  threw  them  around  the  lake-shore.*  Then  he  junifx-d  over  the 
I)  nes  of  his  brother«,  and  they  became  alive  and  walked  home.  He 
folU  wed  them,  wiili  his  wives  and  children.  On  the  way,  his  wives 
dug  ft  i  ts*  in  great  abundance,  which  he  caueu  d  lu  d  hunit  ihe  size 
and  Wright  of  two  small  bundles.  He  hunted  deci,  killed  lurty,  and 
gave  them  the  size  and  weight  of  an  ordinary  pack  of  meat,  which  he 
carried  himself. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  caused  the  roots  and  deer  to  return  to 
their  original  proportions,  and  they  filled  many  scaffolds.  Then  he 
gave  a  great  feast  and  a  potlatch,  —  the  first  one  on  record.  He  spread 
fir^branches  all  around  the  outside  of  the  house  for  his  guests  to  walk 
on,  and  Invited  aU  the  people  from  the  Lower  LtUooet  River  north* 
cast  to  the  Fountain,  and  they  all  had  plenty  to  eat. 

Moat  of  the  SUmqa'in  people  are  descended  from  the  man  and  hk 
two  wives.  They  were  the  first  women  that  used  bone  whistles,'  oa 
which  they  used  to  imitate  the  cries  of  the  crane,  heron,  swan,  and 
other  birds.  The  people  who  claimed  descent  from  them  used  to 
Imitate  cranes  in  thehr  dances,  used  whistles,  and  wore  masks  like  the 
heads  of  cranes.  The  Sidmqain  people  are  nicknamed  "  cranes  *'  or 
"  1  Vlam  '*  by  the  other  LiUooet. 

i  The  kind  of  crane  called  by  the  Thompson  "  skaUau^n.''* 

•  Changed  to  black  color,  because  hnd     Black  sc'ems  to  be  symbolic  of  evi! 

«  A  bird  so  named  by  the  Thompsoa  Indians.  I  did  not  l^arn  the  Lillooet  name. 
The  narrator  told  the  story  in  the  Thompson  language.    It    a  variety  of  crane  or  heron. 

•  UsHdsmmy  pkBtlfnlaMrtlifalUeaiidondieMlgblMrf^  Itorbj,  oa 
the  Mllrfrtft.  into  «f  two  klads  tVOW  in  great  abundance;  and  the  women.  tHMa  aboat  to 
dlff  their  roots,  address  a  prayer  as  follows:  "O  ZenUxiia'!  know  thou  tint  WO  OOSM 
to  diR  roots.    May  no  lizards  harm  us.  or  follow  us  when  wc  ro  home!" 


*  The  varieties  of  roots  called  tatm'tn  and  ska'meU  by  the  Thomptwn  Indians. 
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49.  OUGOr  OP  THE  TOtnCTAIN  PBOPLB^ 

The  first  person  known  to  have  lived  near  Fountain  (X  a  xalLp  ) 
was  a  man  called  Co)  otc,  who  dwelt  in  an  underground  house  at  a 
place  called  Lax6'xoa,  below  the  present  Fountain  rancheria.  He 
was  going  to  cut  open  the  belly  of  his  wife,  who  was  pr^^nant,  when 
the  four  transformeni — Bladk-Bear  brodien — caine  ak)ng,  and, 
hearing  him  wcciiaig,  entered  the  house  and  asioed  what  was  wrong. 
He  said,  "  You  see  your  modier  lying  there!  Wefl,  I  am  about  to  cut 
her  open  and  take  out  her  child.*'  He  was  sharpening  a  stone  arrow- 
head knife  lor  die  purpose.  '*  She  will  <fie;  but  I  will  rear  the  child, 
who  will,  in  turn,  become  my  wife.  I  have  been  doing  thb  for  genera- 
tions.'* The  brothers  answered* "  You  are  certainly  to  be  pitied;  but 
we  can  hdp  you.  Give  us  some  bird-cherry  bark.'*  They  took  the 
bird-cherry  berk,  which  they  mobtened,  and,  inserting  it  in  the  woman, 
they  pulled  the  child,  the  head  of  which  came  out.  The  bark  string 
broke,  and  they  asked  for  some  deer-thong,  which  they  fastened  to  the 
diiki,  and  pulled  it  out  altogether.  Then  they  sakl,  "  Your  wife  will 
henceforth  give  birth  to  children,  and  there  will  be  no  longer  any  need 
of  cutting  her  belly  open."  Coyote  was  very  glad.  They  further  said, 
"  You  will  have  very  many  children  by  your  wife,  and  your  descendants 
win  become  numerous  in  this  countrs  ." 

Coyote  had  a  numerous  family,  half  of  whom  married  Shuswap  from 
up  the  Fraser,  and  the  other  half  married  Lillooet  from  across  the 
Fraser.  Their  descendants  settled  in  and  occupied  the  country  to  a 
point  up  the  river  beyond  Kala'ut,  and  near  to  the  mouth  of  Paviiioa 
Credc,  and  as  far  down  as  opposite  the  mouth  of  Bridge  River.  There 
one  of  them,  by  name  Keaxu's,  made  an  undei^ound  house;  and  his 
descendants  increased,  and  occupies:!  several  houses  at  that  place. 
They  always  intermarried  with  both  the  Lillooet  and  Shuswap,  and 
from  the  first  have  been  a  mixed  people,  a'^  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
They  are  neither  Lillooet  nor  Shuswap,  but  part  of  both,  and  speak 
both  languages.  Their  ancestor,  Coyote,  is  supfXJsed  to  have  been  a 
Shuswap,  or  at  least  he  spoke  that  language.  They  are  nicknamed 
"  Cnvote  people  "  by  the  other  LiUooet,  and  used  to  impersonate  their 
ance?.Lors  at  dances.  They  wore  coyote  mahkb  .  a  p  alatches  and  when 
they  danced.  Some  of  the  Lillooet  who  intermarried  with  them  con- 
tinued to  wear  the  frog  masks  of  the  SetL  people  at  their  dances. 

>  The  Fountain  people  are  called  X'a'xalEpamux  or  Laxfi'xoamuit  (from  X'a'xalEp, 
the  name  of  the  place  where  their  present  village  is  situated;  and  from  Laxd'xoa,  the 
rniae  oC  theb  original  tbodc^  wliidi  ii  oolj  a  mDe  airay).  The  latt^  it  the  move 
eadtttt  aun.  TIM7  ««  •ometiiMi  called  SmtM— uy,  hulniniiig  to  Oat  dlfiiioB;  bat 
•ooM  peofrfe  look  on  them  M  dlflScicnt,  and  liBpljr  aill  tlicni  tmO^mttdf  Cm  footnote 

•    1  to  p.  291;  also  p.  295). 

*  The  name  of  Uie  present  Fountain  village. 
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50.  KOMAKSTl'inrr* 

A  woman  called  Komaksti'mut  lived  in  the  west,  in  a  lugh  mountain 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  overlooking  a  lake,  in  a  cave  of  two  rooms. 
Stretching  from  her  house  to  the  lake  was  a  smooth,  steep  slide  where 
•he  amused  heradf  by  sliding  down  into  the  water.  She  had  no  hair 
on  bead  and  bodsr.  She  needed  no  food,  for  she  fived  by  her  magical 
poveiB.  She  waylaid  hunters,  upon  whom  the  cast  a  spell.  At  once 
they  lost  all  will  power,  and  became  entirely  subject- to  her  control* 
Thus  she  had  captured  many  men,  and  taJoen  tihem  to  her  house* 
There  she  stripped  them  naked,  and  cohabited  with  them.  They 
lost  all  desire  to  leave  her;  and  iriien  she  was  absent,  they  sat  in  the 
house,  waiting  for  her.  As  she  kept  no  food,  th^  could  not  eat,  and, 

were  never  hungry.  Thus  they  remmned 
vntil  they  gradually  wasted  away  and  died.  Then  she  put  them  in 
the  inner  cave,  beside  the  skeletons  of  her  pievious  victims. 

Now  there  came  into  this  region  two  sisters  gifted  with  magic, 
who  were  aooompanytng  their  husbands  on  a  hunting-trip.  The 
husband  of  the  dder  one  was  the  Horned-Owl;  and  her  son  was  the 
Deer.  The  younger  one  had  for  husband  the  Golden-Eagle;  and  her 
daughter  was  the  Frog.  Both  sisters  had  luxuriant  heads  of  hair, 
upon  which  they  bestowed  much  care,  combing  it,  and  washing  it  with 
medidne.  The  hair  of  the  elder  one  reached  to  her  beds,  and  that  of 
the  younger  one  trailed  on  the  ground. 

One  day  the  two  men,  while  hunting,  came  near  to  where  Ko- 
maksti'mut was,  and  fell  under  her  spell.  Eagle  became  completely 
spcnbound,  and  Owl  lost  his  mind.  He  escaped  from  her,  and  wan- 
dered about,  hooting  as  he  passed  the  women's  camp,  which  he  would 
not  approach. 

When  the  women  learned  that  Komaksti'mut  had  taken  Fngle, 
they  said,  "We  must  rescue  our  husband."  They  gave  Owl's  son 
toys  to  play  with  during  their  absence;  but  he  cried  and  they  had  to 
return.  Then  they  gave  him  dillerent  kinds  of  toys;  but  again  he 
cried.  At  last,  the  fourth  mui  .  thev  gave  him  a  bow  and  arrows  and 
a  fawn  to  play  with.  He  was  delighted  with  these,  and  anui-rd 
himself  by  shfX)ting  at  thp  fawn.  The  women  fastened  up  the  Moor 
of  the  lodge  and  departed,  carrying  the  girl  on  their  backs,  i  Ir-  boy 
never  cried.  When  he  was  tired  he  slept,  and  when  he  woke  up  he 
played  again.'  When  Komaksti'mut  li  id  captured  Eagle,  she  took 
him  to  her  home.  As  they  travelled  along,  she  plucked  out  all  his 
feathers.  The  sisters  followed  their  track,  picked  up  the  feathers  as  they 
went  along,  and  put  them  ui  a  sack.    At  last  they  came  to  the  lake, 

*  Compare  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  351.    Said  to  be  so  named  because  she  bad  oo  hau  on 

ivtend.  SonettyAe WW tlie otter. 

•See  Xdt.  TMMpm^  ^  S4;  Tak.  Tim  SImmpk  9»  ^S* 
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and  saw  on  its  calm  waters  the  line  of  feathers  stretching  right  acroat. 
Now  they  took  bones,  flesh,  and  intesttaes  out  of  the  girl  that  they 
were  carrying,  and  tianafonned  her  akin  into  a  canoe,  wiiidi  moved 
through  the  water  like  a  firog.  They  picked  up  aU  the  down  and 
featheiB  as  they  crossed.  When  Komaksti'mut  saw  them,  she  said, 
''Oh!  at  last  my  rivals  have  come.  What  fine  hair  they  have!" 
When  they  reached  the  houae,  she  said  to  them.  *'  I  ^loiild  like  to  have 
hair  like  yours."  They  answered,  "We  can  easily  make  hair  like 
oura  grow  on  you,  if  you  wish."  Now  she  profKioed  that  they  should 
go  and  play  on  the  slide.  She  wanted  them  to  go  first,  but  they  refused. 
Then  she  jumped  on  the  slide,  and  rolled  down  to  the  lake,  but  did 
not  sink  in  the  water.  While  she  was  gone,  one  of  the  women  filled 
her  mouth  with  red  paint,  and  the  other  with  white  paint,  from  their 
paint-pouches.  When  Komaksti'mut  returned,  she  said,  "Now  it  is 
your  turn."  The  elder  one  then  stepped  on  the  slide,  and  rolled 
down  into  the  water,  which  became  tinged  with  red  from  the  paint  she 
spat  out.  Then  the  younger  one  stcpprH  on  the  slide,  and  rolled  into 
the  water.  Soon  the  lake  turne<l  white;  and  Komaksti  mut  thought 
the  girls  had  dashed  out  their  blood  and  brains.^  She  went  home 
laughing.  Barely  had  she  reached  there,  when  the  sisters  appeared 
quite  unharmed. 

They  said,  "Now  we  will  m  ike  hair  grow  on  you."  They  told 
her  to  bring  pitch  and  flat  stones,  and  to  make  a  fire.  The  ^isit  rs 
heated  the  stones,  and  let  KomakstI'mut  sit  down.  One  ot  ihem  held 
her  from  hrhind,  while  tlic  oihvr  one,  standing  beiiind  her,  put  a 
large  lump  oi  pitch  on  the  top  of  In  r  head.  She  thrn  ( d  a  hot 
stone  on  ilie  pitch;  and,  when  the  making  pitch  ran  down  over  her, 
Koiiiaksti'mut  began  to  stjulrin.  In  order  to  keep  lu  r  f]iiiet,  they 
passed  some  of  their  own  hair  in  front  of  her  ears,  so  ihaL  she  could 
see  it,  saying,  "Look!  your  hair  is  over  your  ears  already."  Then 
they  put  on  another  stone,  hotter  than  the  first,  and  she  began  to 
struggle;  but  they  made  her  believe  that  her  hair  reached  over  her 
shouklers,  and  she  sat  adil  again.  The  fourth  atone  burned  a  hole 
through  the  top  of  her  head  and  killed  her. 

Then  they  threw  her  body  into  the  lake,  and  said,  ''Henceforth 
you  win  be  the  *  water  mystery'  of  this  lake.  You  will  seek  and  kill 
no  more  men.  Only  when  a  hunter  sees  you  here  in  the  lake,  then  you 
may  kill  him."  Even  in  our  days,  hunters  occadonally  aee  K6- 
maksti'mut  In  diia  lake,  and,  If  their  time  haa  oome,  th^  die  after 
aeeinff  her. 

The  women  found  Eagle,  who  was  already  very  thin.  They  put 
all  his  feathers  on  htm.  Then  they  revived  aU  Komakatf mut*s 
victims,  who  then  returned  to  their  homes. 

*  See  M.  THHUmt,  p,  ass  Tdt.  31t  Skiump,  p.  aM^ 
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The  ^ters  and  Eagie  crossed  the  lake  in  the  frog  canoe.  They 
pot  the  flesh,  bones*  and  Intestines  back  into  their  child .  She  assumed 
her  original  shape,  and  they  carried  her  along.  When  they  arrived 
at  home,  they  found  their  son  playing  with  the  fawn.  Nov  both 
sisters  were  Eagle's  wives,  for  Owl  was  still  wandering  in  the  moun- 
tains. Later  a  transformer  changed  him  into  the  horned  owl,  saying, 
"Henceforth  you  will  be  an  owl,  and  hoot  and  cry.  Hunters  will 
imitate  your  cry  when  they  hunt,  so  that  each  may  know  where  the 
other  is."  The  Eagle  and  the  sisters  returned  home,  and  later  on, 
they  and  their  children  were  also  transformed.^ 

SpSNCBS  Bridgb.  B.C. 

>  The  narrator  belonged  to  Scaton  I  akp,  hut  he  saJd  the  «itorv  was  kn<ywm  to  thcLttlooet 
«f  Peiab«rcoii  and  of  Fraaer  River.    He  bad  forgotten  the  end  oC  tbe  story. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Death  of  Andpfw  Lang.  —  Andrew  I>ang  died  on  the  20th  of  July, 
at  the  age  of  si\ty-<'ight.  The  wzard  of  St.  Andrews  is  no  more.  His 
was  a  life  of  restless  activity  in  more  than  one  field.  He  was  a  student  but 
not  a  fidenlisi,  a  scholar  but  not  a  book-worm.  VVhelher  he  delved  into  hibtory, 
liteiatuie,  mythology,  •odal  origins,  his  tcfaofauibip  was  almyi  of  a  high  order, 
and  hit  wofk  never  lacked  that  quality  of  iparkting  ligfatneie,  that  ilow,  which 
wai  altogether  his  own.  Nothiflg,perfaape,coitld  bear  better  witneee  to  hia  ever 
youthful  pen  than  the  fact  that  four  books  bearing  his  name  have  appeared 
since  his  death,  not  to  speak  of  a  score  of  articles  in  varkms  periodicals* 

Of  ling's  many  achievements  his  ?er\*ices  to  the  science  of  man  rank  among 
the  highest.  While  still  a  >'oung  man  ht-  wrote  the  article  on  nnthology  for 
the  ninth  t-dition  of  "The  Encyclopaedia  Hritannica."  It  was  a  formidable 
attack  upon  the  mythological  theories  of  Max  MuUer,  who  wai>  then  at  the 
beigfat  of  his  fame.  Lang  developed  what  wis  destined  to  become  the  anthro- 
polofical  method  of  dealing  with  myths,  as  opposed  to  MOller's  narrowly 
phikdogical  method.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  idenoe  of  mythology, 
to  which  Lang  himself  contributed  in  00  small  degree^  fully  vindicat«l  Lang'a 
poution  in  that  first  fight  of  his  fighting  career.  Regarding  myths  as  free 
prrxlucts  of  the  imagination.  Lang  to  the  end  staKvartly  resisted  all  attempts 
to  ascribe  historical  signifu an(  e  to  myiliological  records.  His  "Custom  and 
Myth  "appeared  in  1884,  folU)wed  in  1  H.S7  by  his  *'  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion, " 
—  the  forerunner  of  Frazer's  "Golden  Bough,"  FarneU's  "Cults  of  the  Greek 
States,"  Hartland's "The  Legend  of  Perseus.'* 

Later  he  took  up  the  fight  aguost  Tyior's  animiam.  While  having  tlie 
highest  regard  for  Tyler's  achievement  Lang's  splendid  tribute  to  Tyior 
in  the  "Anthropological  Esiays,*'  1907),  Lang  found  that  his  facts  did  not  fit 
into  the  animistic  frame  set  for  them  by  the  father  of  anthropology;  and  he 
insisted  on  a  hearing.  He  drew  attention  to  certain  phenomena  of  twilight 
psychology,  —  hallucinations,  illusions,  cn^stal -gazing,  etc.,  — -  the  rAIe  of  which 
in  shaping  primitive  forms  of  religious  belief  had,  he  thought,  been  vastly  under- 
estimated. He  gave  expression  to  his  ideas  in  "Cock  Lane  and  Common 
Sense"  (1894),  and  in  part  in  "The  Making  of  Religion"  (1898).  The  latter 
wock,  however,  was  inqiired  by  another  heresy, — the  dtsoovery  of  a  pfinitsve 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  A  heated  discuirion  with  Hardand  (1898-^) 
ensued.  Lang's  advocacy  of  the  High-God  theoiy  was  altogether  free  from 
pr^udice.  and  he  looked  askance  at  Father  P.  Schmidt's  voiuminoos  appreci- 
ation of  himself. 

Classical  scholars  are  divided  in  their  estimates  of  Lang's  Homeric  studies,  — 
"Homer  and  the  Epic"  (1894),  "Homer  and  his  Age"  ^1906),  "The  World  of 
Homer"  (1910);  but,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  cuuclusions.  Lang  once 
mure  set  an  example  of  a  broad-minded  ethnological  analysis  of  the  data. 

Lang's  most  sii^  contribtttiona  to  anthropology  fall  m  the  domain  of  primi- 
tive aocfaitogy  and  totemism.  In  his  ^'Social  Or^iins"  (1903)  he  propounded 
the  jealous^ire  theory  of  the  origin  of  caDogamy;  whik  the  totttttic  nan^ 
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of  the  origin  of  totcmism  received  its  definitive  form  in  "The  Secret  of  the 
Totpm"  (1905).  With  unflagging  interest,  Lang  followed  the  rapidly  accunau- 
iatiiig  facts  and  theorks  on  primitive  society  and  totemism,  ever  watchful  of 
the  blunders  of  his  encyclopaedic  rival,  J.  G.  Frazer.  In  1910  Frazer  pub- 
lished his  "Totemism  and  Elxogamy/'  in  which  the  name  of  Andrew  Lang  is 
barely  mentioiMd.  Aiouaed  at  ia^  Lang  took  temUe,  attidt  aoft-glovedt 
revenge  in  his  article  00  totenuBm  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  *' The  Encydop«dia 
Britannica.*' 

In  Ikis  posthumous  "Last  Words  on  Totemism,  Marriage,  and  ^Hgion** 
(Folk-Lore,  September,  1912)  Lang  writes,  "For  the  last  three  years  I  have 
written  and  rewritten,  again  and  again,  a  work  on  totemism  and  exogamy."  All 
those  who  lo\e  primitive  society,  all  those  who  care  to  hear  once  more  the  voice 
of  Andrew  I-ang,  will  join  in  hoping  for  the  appearance  of  this  his  last  attempt 
to  unravel  the  secret  of  the  totem. 

A.  A*  GoumiiwKiMUL 

CouMBU  lAnviMirr. 
Nnr  YOS& 

The  NiNETFFNTH  International  Congress  of  Americanists.  1914.  —  In 
the  fail  of  1911  a  ii umber  of  delegates  to  the  past  congresses  of  the  Americanists 
met  in  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  ^  Southaonian  Institution  and  tlks 
Antiiropologica]  Society  of  Washingtoot  for  tlie  purpose  of  taking  preliminary 
ftepe  toivaid  extending  an  invitation  to  the  Congress,  at  its  London  meetingi 
to  hold  its  nineteenth  session  in  1914  at  Washington.  A  temporary  organising 
ooounittee  was  selected,  consisting  of  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  chairman; 
Mr.  F.  \V.  Hodge :  and  Dr.  A.  Hrdlifka,  secretary.  This  committee  entered  into 
communication  with  the  principal  local  institutions  and  organizations  which 
are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Americanists;  and  by  May  I,  1912.  a  formal 
invitation  to  the  Congress  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  the  George  Washington,  George* 
town,  and  Catholic  Univeniities»  and  the  Washington  Sodety  of  the  Archoo- 
h>|^cal  Institute  of  America*  A  Hst  of  names  of  persons  to  ionn  tihe  permanent 
oiiaiiisng  committee  was  agreed  upon;  and  Dr.  HnUiEka  was  instructed  to 
present  the  joint  invitation,  with  the  list  just  mentioned,  to  the  council  of  the 
London  meeting  of  the  Americanists,  which  was  done,  and  both  were  accepted 
without  objection.  In  addition  an  official  inM'tation  from  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment was  accepted  for  a  second  session,  to  be  held  at  La  Faz,  following  that  in 
Washington. 

On  October  11,  191 2,  the  permanent  committee  for  the  Washington  se^ion 
met  in  tlie  United  States  National  Museum,  for  organisation.  Its  memlmhip 
is  as  follows: — 

Messn.  Franklin  Adams,  Franic  Baker,  Charles  H.  Butler,  MitcheU  Carroll, 

Charles  W.  Currier,  A.  J.  Donlon,  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Alice  C.  Fletdiw,  Gilbert 
H.  Grosvenor,  F.  W.  Hodge,  H.  L.  Hodgkins,  William  H.  Holmes,  Walter 
Hough,  Ales  HrdliSka,  Gillard  Hunt,  J.  F.  Jameson,  George  M.  Koher,  D.  S. 
Lamb,  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  James  Mooney,  J.  Dudley  Morgan,  Clarence  F. 
Normcnt,  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  H.  J.  Shandellc,  George  R.  Stetson,  Charles  H. 
Stockton,  J.  R.  Swan  ton,  Harry  Van  Dyke,  Charles  D.  Walcoii,  and  M.  I. 
Weiler. 
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The  decdoiiB  of  offioen  faulted,  in  tlie  main,  wm  ioUowt:'— 

For  Patron  of  the  Congress,  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Presidmt  Organising  Committee,  V\'.  H.  HolmM,  Head  Cuiator  DefMrtaMBtol 
Antliropolo{»y,  United  States  National  Museum. 

Secretary,  A.  Hrdlicka,  Cuimtor  Division  Physical  Anthn^)ology,  United 
States  National  Museum. 

Auxiliary  Secretaries,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Currier,  F.  Neumann. 

TreasureTt  C.  F.  Normcnt,  President  The  National  Bank  oC  Waslungtoo. 

Htad  of  Gmtral  {Hmtorary)  CommiUtet  Mr.  Chaffee  D*  Waloatt,  Secfetafy 
Sautfaaonlan  Inedtutkm;  CmmiU»  m  FSmanu,  Dr.  Geocse  M.  Kober;  Cam' 
miUm  om  Arraniements  and  Entertainment,  Pirolessor  Mitchell  Carroll,  General 
Secretary  Archseological  Institute  of  America;  and  Committee  on  Printing  ami 
PiMicalion,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge*  Ethnoiogjet  in  Chavve  of  Bureau  oi  Ameikaa 
Ethnology. 

The  sessions  c)f  the  Congress  will  l)e  held,  due  to  iht-  cc»urn  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  new  building  of  tlie  .National  Museum. 
The  exact  date  for  the  meeting  will  be  decided  upon  later,  in  accordance  with 
llie  wibImb  of  the  majotity  of  the  delegatea  to  tfie  Congreee;  but  the  month 
win  in  all  probability  be  September.  Active  preparatiotts  for  die  eeenon,  which 
promieea  to  be  one  of  the  moot  important  ever  held  by  the  Ainericaiiiatii  will  be 
begun  without  deby. 

A.  Hkdu£ka,  iStoratory. 

NoTBs  OK  MmcAii  Fouc-LoxB.  —  On  p.  251  of  this  volume  I  pointed 
out  that  the  story  of  the  "Journey  of  the  Soul "  as  told  in  Pochutla,  Oaxaca 
(aee  pp.  215-219),  has  a  parallel  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  I  concluded 
from  this  that  it  is  presumably  of  Spanish  origin.  I  have  since  found  a 
Portuguese  parallel  in  the  c<>11<Ttion  of  Portuguese  popular  tales  gathered 
by  Z.  Consiglieri  Pedroso,  and  published  in  the  "Revue  Hispanique,"  vol. 
xiv  (1906),  pp.  148  et  seq.,  under  the  title  "O  Rio  de  Sangue."  The  tale 
is  a  little  fuller;  but  the  same  classes  of  obstacles  occur,  —  a  river  of  water, 
of  nflkt  of  blood,  two  atriking  rocka,  two  lions,  wood'Choppers  and  firemen, 
and  fat  end  lean  doves.  The  explanations  are  analogoue  to  those  ^ven  ia 
the  Pochutla  vcrrion,  only  water,  milk,  and  blood  are  referred  to  the  Virgin 
and  Christ.  —  The  story  of  the  "Rabbit  and  the  Serpent"  (see  pp.  209,  210, 
of  this  Journal)  is  told  in  the  same  Portuguese  collection,  under  the  title 
"A  raposa"  (pp.  116  et  seq.):  and  a  version  of  "John  the  Bear"  occurs 
under  the  title  "Joao  Pelludo"  (pp.  i66  et  seq.),  the  title  of  which  agrees 
with  the  Tehuantepec  form  and  that  of  the  Assiniboine  (see  this  volume, 

FltAMS  Boas. 
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Mia.  M.  V.  WolooU.  Boaton.  Maaa. 
M.  J.  H.  Wooda.  Cambridge.  Maw. 


pHsideni,  Prof.  W.  F.  Harris. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Emile  Wilt  in  mn. 
Treasurer,  Prof.  M.  L.  Femald. 


liflta.  ^^vdcffdt  AtlfecrtOB. 

Prof.  IrvinK  Babbitt,  Cambridge.  M 

C.  F.  Batcbelder.  Cambridge,  Maas. 
Praf  .  G.  H.  Cfaaae.  CSambridga.  lifan. 

Miss  Mary  Cocs.  Cambridge.  Ma'». 
Prof.  K.  B.  Dixon.  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
B.  B.  Drew,  Cambridge,  Maiai. 
Prof.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 
Prof.  W..S.  Ferguson,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 
Prof.  M.  L.  Femald.  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
W.  H.  Graves.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Proi.  VV.  F.  llarriii,  Cambridge.  Ma^ 
Allen  Jackaon.  Cambridge,  Maas. 
Mra.  A.  E.  Kennelly.  Cambridge.  Man. 
Francis  Kershaw,  Cambridge.  Masa. 
Miss  Mafgwet  A.  Lemdtt. 


D.  B.  McM^B.  Camtirldgew 
G.  N.  McMillan.  CambridKC  Mass. 
Prof.  Lionel  S.  Marks.  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
fttjff.  W.  A.  Neflaoo.  Oiiwhridge.  ftbaau 

Prof.  Charles  Palache.  Cambridge,  Ma^ 
Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
ifaa.  Owrfca  Feabodr*  Cambridge.  Man. 
Prof.  R.  B.  Perry,  Cambridge.  Mas. 
C.  R.  Pu4>t.  Cambridge.  Mas& 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rand,  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
Prof.  F.  N.  Robinson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Miss  Fauuy  Ruj>^!I.  Camt^ridge.  Mass. 
Mn.  W.  S.  Scudder,  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Thorp.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Toz2er,  Cambridge.  Maas. 
Miss  Bertha  Vaughan.  Cambridge,  Masa. 
Dr.  £.  R.  O.  von  Mach.  Cambridge,  Umm. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Waltz,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hollis  Webster,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Dr.  K.  G.  T.  Webster.  Cambridgf.  Masa. 
Mta.   Wiritcr  Weaarthoeft  Ganbrldge. 
Mass. 

Miss  Margaret  White.  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
Mra.  BmUeWIUiaM. 

Prof.  C.  11.  C.  Wright,  Cambridge. 
Miss  Sarah  Verxa.  Cam  bridge,  Maaa. 

Illinois  Bicvnch 

President,  Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown. 
Vice-President,  Prof.  George  T.  Flom. 
JacrHarj)  mtd  Tttamrw,  Dr.  H.  S.  V. 
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Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown.  Evan-st'-n  111. 
Prof.  AlpbdMe  de  Salvk>.  Evanston.  UL 
Ftaf.  Gcmve  T*  RIoib.  lAtaaa.  III. 
Prof.  Edward  Fulton,  Urbana.  lU. 
Prof.  Julius  Goebel.  Urbana.  III. 
Dr.  H.  S.  V.  Jones.  i:rbana.  111. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Manly.  Chicago.  lil. 
Prof.  A.  b.  Peaiie.  Urbana.  111. 

PtaL  Alfccft  H.  TotaMo.  Oikato.  UL 

MtfOOVKt  BRAIfCH* 

Presidemi,  Miss  Mar>'  A.  Owen. 
Vitt-FmUenis.  Dr.  W.  L.  Campbell.  Miss 

Mary  A.   Wadsworth.   Prof.  John  L. 

Lowes.  Miss  Goldy  M.  Hamilton. 
Secretary.  Prof.  Henry  M.  Bddcn. 
TreaaurfT.  Miss  Idr«w  H«»ar!. 

Mn.  L.  D.  Ajnes,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Ptof.  Kcmy  M.  Bddcn.  CohiiBbift*  Mo. 

Prof  W.  G.  Brown.  Columbia.  Mo. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Campbell.  KMmm  City.  Mo. 
WOtB  Lonlw  N.  Plbdi*  St.  I^Nrist  Hot 

Miss  Goldy  M.  Hamilton.  KirksviUe,  Mo, 
MJss  Idress  Head,  bt.  Louw.  Mo. 
Miia  J.  M.  A.  Jooea.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Hon.  Gardner  Lathrop.  Chicago.  ID. 
prof  J.  L.  Lowes,  St.  l.oul<i,  Mo. 
Miss  Mary  A.  OWO^  St.  Jos«'ph,  Mo. 
Miss  \'.  K.  Stcven«on,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  VV.  Surggett.  Milwaulcee,  Wis. 

Miss  AaiofBeMe  Tigrlor*  WdMlcr  Qmm, 

Mo. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Wadswortli,  Columbia,  Ma 

New  York  BR.^xrH 

PrmidtiU,  Prof.  Joaepb  Jacob*. 
VitS'Fl'nUtta,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lfwrie. 

Seer f tar:   T^r  A.  A.  Ci ill! i  n  mi  rlWT. 
Trea^nrrr.  "-r.in.sbury  Hagar. 

Prof.  Franz  Boas.  New  York.  N.  V, 
Dr.  A.  BraMkr.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  E.  S  BurjrcRs.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
R.  W.  de  Forest.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
F.  S.  Dellenbaugh.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Demins.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Livingstton  Farrami.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Fletcher.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  J.  Frachtenberg,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . 
Dr.  J.  L.  Gerig.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Prof.  Ginsberg.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Goldenwciser.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  Goldstein.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  GcorRf  Bird  Griniicll.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mm  Louise  Haeasler,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Staadlniry  Hagar.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  Josoph  Jacobs.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
RcT.  Dr.  MartlB  A.  Ifcytr,  Brooklya.  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Laura  Oppenhdm,  Neir  Yort,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Max  Radin,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  VMd  Radia.  City  of  Mexico. 
Dr.  Ernst  Richard.  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 
Prof.  Marshaii  H.  iiaviile.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ma  Gcvte  SMdDV.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Alanson  Skinner.  N'^-w  ^'nrk,  N.  Y. 
H.  J.  Sommericb.  New  Vork,  N.  V. 

Tbus  Bkamch 

President,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Law, 
Vic»'Pf$$idmt$,  C.  Lombardi.  Miaa  Adina 
De  Zavala,  ICIn  Laara  BarieMJO. 

Secretary.  Prof.  Jolui  A.  Lomax. 
Treasurer.  Miss  E.  P.  Stcn  kwelL 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Belo.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mks  B.  R.  Breckearidce.  Sui  Atttonio. 

Tex. 

Miss  Laura  Burleson. 

Prof.  Lilia  M.  Ca.sis.  Austin,  Tex. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Christian.  Houston.  Tex. 

Miss  Adina  de  Zavala,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dibrell,  Seguln,  Tex. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Fischer.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Garrett.  Brenham.  Tex. 

W.  A.  Halford.  Garland.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Laura  B.  Hart,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Mn.  J.  A.  Jones.  Sm  Antonio.  Tex. 

Miss  A.  F.  KciiH-r,  Dallas.  Tex. 

J.  A.  lUrkley.  Green vilk,  Tex. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  L4nr.  AmtlB.  Tex, 

Prof.  R.  N.  Leavell.  Philadclpliii,  THu 

T.  G.  Lenuson*  Dallaa,  Tex. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Lomax  AMtiii.  Tex. 

r.  Lombardi.  Dalla.«.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Lipiicumb  Nurvell.  Beaumont.  Tab 

Dr.  F.  M.  Painter,  Pilot  Point,  Tex. 

F.  C.  Pnlfc-:;.  Galveston.  Tex. 

Dr.  L.  V» .  I'4^yne.  Austin,  Tex. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Pearct .  Austin,  Tex. 

Mrs.  P.  V.  Pennypacker.  Austin.  Tex. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Price,  Nacogdoches.  Tex. 

Dr.  Sylvester  Primer,  Austin.  Tex. 

Miw  D^tsy  M.  Reedy.  Tyler,  Tau 

B.  R.  Rotan,  Waco.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Charles  ScheulxT.  Fort  Worth,  I^JC 

Rev.  £.  L.  Shettlea.  Houatoa.  Tex. 

J.  H.  SsHIvan,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Alonzo  Wasson,  Dall.is.  Tex. 

Prof.  Jam«  B.  Wbarey.  Austin,  Tex. 

Edward  D.  AdUM,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  K.  Amersbach.  Freiburg.  GenHnqr* 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Baker.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett.  Milwaukee.  Wit, 

Mis,  Alfred  Bayliss,  Macomb.  UL 

Win.  Beer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Charles  J.  BilLson,  Leicester.  England, 

Mr*.  T.  B.  Bitbo^,  San  Rafael,  CaL 

Mn.  Phlln  Bllven,  Gfmt'a  Paae.  Ore. 

A.  E.  Bostwick.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Bourlce,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Bradley.  So.  T,me— ter.  Ifaa. 

Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt.  Clinton.  N,  Y. 

W.  M.  Brtgliam,  Lecompte,  La. 

Miss  Josephine  Brower,  St.  Cloud.  MiOA, 

Philip  Greely  Brown,  Portland,  lie. 

S.  A.  R.  Brown,  Denver.  CoL 

Ifnb  W.  WaOnoe  Brown,  OMa.  Ife. 
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Sam  Nf.  Byrd,  Amarillo.  Tex. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Chariton,  Heath.  Mi 
C.  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Philadelphia.  P». 
W.  K.  Conncllcy,  Topt-ka.  Kan. 
Wm  K.  T.  Cory.  Poiacca,  Ariz. 
Stewart  Culin.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Roland  G.  Curtin.  Philadeli>hia.  Pa. 
Mias  Natalie  Curtia.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
George  E.  Diaock.  EHabath.  N.  J. 
■Dr.  George  A.  DonwT.  ChkafQ^  n. 
Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  New  VoA*  N*  Y. 

l!!^R^ Omaha* 
Rev.  A.  F.  Fehlandt.  Michigan.  No.  Dak. 
Pntf.  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  Wanhingfon.  D.  C 
IIoBa  C  A.  FtAs*  DttvcBpott.  Itt. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  Washington.  D.  C 

Proi.  E.  M.  Fogel.  PhiiadeU^.  Pa. 

Prof.  Alc^  Fortier,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Emelyn  C.  Gardner,  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Gardner.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

A.  C.  Garrett.  Philadelphia.  Fa. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster,  New  York.  N.  V. 

S.  W.  Gisricl,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  New  Yotrk.  N.  Y. 

Praf.  George  B.  Gordon.  Philttddphia.  Pa. 

Min  Eleanor  Hague.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

N.  H.  Harding.  Chicago,  111. 

Miw  Ida  T.  Uarmeyer.  rinrinnafi.  O. 

Mn.  It  C  Harrimi.  Sm  Ptraodaeo.  CiL 

S.  Hart.  Neu-port.  R.  I. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Havre.  Ui«h  Point.  N.  C 

Mm  D.  B.  HcaH.  PtMenfai:  Arte. 

E.  W.  Ile'i-ini:.-,  Pn";  ,^rit^T^in.  T'-x 
Frederick  \V.  l^lodge,  Washiu«U>a.  D.  C. 
kOH  A.  B.  HoUeafaMftE,  BtooUya.  N.  Y. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Hoover.  London,  England. 
Dr.  Walter  Hough.  Washington,  D.  C 
J.  F.  Huckel.  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson.  New  Yofk.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  A.  Jacob!.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mock  Joya,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Robert  Junghanns.  Bavamon.  Porto  ftloo. 
Mn.  John  Kctcbam.  Cbenoa,  Ili. 
L.  S.  Kfartlaiid.  Mfnneapolto.  llimi. 
H.  E.  Ktdil  iel.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ftof.  A.  L.  Kroeber.  San  Franciaco.  CaL 
wamr  i^vneo,  rtvw  i^moon* '  -twuIi 
Edward  Lindsey.  W'arren.  Pa. 
Prof,  h,  Lorku  Florence.  Italy. 
C  A,  Lov«ilMtd»  MllwaakBe.  Wis. 

Smith  LynMm.  PhthdeipWa.  Pa. 


Prof.  Kenneth  McKenzie.  New  Haven,  fpim 
W.  H.  Mechiing.  Meaieow  Ucrien. 

Miss  Julia  Miller,  Da'  er.[x^rt.  la. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  MoQio,  Bukt  ky,  Cal. 
Dr.  Lewis  F.  Mott.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  Nelaon.  Paterson.  N.  J. 
Miss  Grace  Nicholson.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rev.  Jamea  B.  Nies.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Prof.  G.  R.  Noy«s.  Berkeley.  Cal. 
Mrs.  Zdia  NtittaO.  Coyoacan.  D.  F.. 
Mexico. 

Monsigpor  D.  J.  O'CooneU.  P^-hmmtwi^  Va. 
Ml«  Orr,  Brooldyii.  N.  Y. 

Harold  Peirce.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  George  H.  Pepper.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  K.  Pufwatn.  Davcspott.  b. 
Miss  E.  D.  Putnam.  Davenport.  la. 
Dave  Rapopof t.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Ernst  Riess.  New  York.  H.  Y. 
Geza  Rdheim.  Budapest.  Hungary. 
N.  L.  Russell,  Shanghai,  China. 
Dr.  E.  Sapir.  Ottawa.  Can. 

Jacob  H.  SchifT.  New  V(jrk.  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Scott.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Shambaogli.  Umm.  Citgr,  U. 

J.  B.  Shea.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Smitli.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

E.  Reuel  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lauren  P.  Smith.  Wanea.  O. 
Jjoam  H.  Smith.  San  Francfaeo.  Cal. 
Otto  C.  Sommerich.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  F.  G.  Speck,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Mrs.  B.  Wilder  Stone.  San  Frandaoo.  Cal. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Swanton.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Benjamin  Thaw.  Pittshurg.  Pa. 
Dr.  H.  K.  Trask.  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 
H.  H.  Vail.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Lee  J.  Vance.  New  York,  N   V . 
Paul  Warburg,  New  York.  N.  Y 
H.  Newell  Wardle.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

F.  W.  Waugh.  Toronto.  Can. 

Dr.  David  Webster,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Prof.  Hutton  Webster,  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Prof.  Raymond  Weeks.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

C.  F.  Will.  Bismarck.  Ho.  Dak. 
Pnf.  C  B.  Wilson,  Iowa  City, 
Prof.  H.  R.  Wilson.  Athens.  O. 
W.  J.  Wintemberg,  Toronto,  Can. 
Dr.  dailc  ^K^isricr.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Henr>'  Wood,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  WooUey.  Mt.  Vernoo.  N.  Y. 
P.  W.  WMftciafft,  Antin,  To. 
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LIST  OF  LIBRARIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  SOCIETIES,  SUB- 
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Adelbert  College.  Cleveland.  O. 

American  Geographical  Society,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N*  Y*  ' 

American  Phitoaophical  Society.  PliiMclplti«.  Flu 

AntlwrBt  Coltege.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Atht'n.euni  Library.  Minneapolis.  MIqb. 

Boctoa  AttoMPum.  Boston.  Mass. 

CmumIIui  iMtitate,  Toraito.  Cut. 

Carncfi'  Fn  ■  T  ibrary,  Allegheny,  Biu 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Atbuita,  Cm. 

ClVMsfe  Fkvc  Ubnvy*  NailiTillt^  T^sii. 

CarneRie  Library'.  Pfttf^burR.  Pa. 

Chicago  Teachers'  College.  Chicago.  IIL 

City  LibnuTt  llaadiester.  N.  H. 

City  Library,  Springfield,  Mn-=^ 

Columbia  University.  New  Y  ork.  N.  Y. 

GoradI  University.  ItlMCft,  N.  Y. 

Dartmouth  CoUugf,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science.  Media.  Psu 

Drake  University  Library.  Dcs  Moines,  Itu 

Education  Department.  Toronto.  Can. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library.  Baltimore.  Ifd. 

Pairbank^i  Library.  Torre  Haute,  Ind. 

Forbet  Library,  Nortbampton,  Mass. 

LItewy  of  PUIaildphia.  Philadelphia,  Fli. 
Fret  Public  Library,  Evanston,  111. 
Free  Public  La»ary.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Fns  Fvbttc  Ufemy.  Ixiviwills,  K)^* 
Free  Public  Library,  Lynn,  Mais. 
Free  Public  Library.  Newark.  N.  J. 
Vrm  Pubac  Library.  San  Dlago.  CaL 
Fne  Public  Library,  San  ]n'^^f.  Cal. 
Public  Library.  SttKiitua,  Cal. 
Public  Library.  Worcester,  Maas. 
Geological  ?urvrv  nf  Citui  la,  (>ttnwa,  Can. 
GraiKi  Seriai  Library.  \\  cniiar,  Ocrmany. 
Hackley  Public  Library.  Musk^on* 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
High  School.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Historical  Library  of  Foreign  Missions,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
WoatHtm  Lyceum  and  Carnegie  Library,  Hooiton.  Tex. 
Hoyt  Library,  Saginaw.  Midi. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Terre  HavtC^  Ind. 
The  John  Crerar  Library.  Chicago.  IIL 
Jobne  HoplchMi  TAdvctrfty.  8>lllui0fe.  Mtf  • 
Legislative  Reform  Bureau.  Lincoln,  Neh 
Leland  Stanfonl.  Jr..  University.  Palo  Alto,  CaL 
Library  CompBoy  of  Philadelirfda.  PhOadelpfaia.  Fli. 
Library  of  Congress,  \^  :i  hington.  D.  C 
Library,  Normal  Schoul,  Toronto,  Can. 
Library  of  Parliament.  Ottawa,  Can. 

T  ihmnan  Supreme  Council,  A  A  S.  Riti  ^»  WMlllBfll»t  D*  C* 
Marietta  College  Library,  Munetta,  O. 
Mrchanics'  Library,  Altoona.  Pa. 
Mercantile  Library.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Mesa  Union  High  School,  Mesa.  Cal. 
Newberry  Library.  Chicago,  III. 
New  ton  FMe  Lttiraiy*  Ncwtoa* 
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Normal  fkhool  Library.  Chicago.  111. 
Northwestern  University.  Evanston,  IIL 
Fleibodir  LMdiQte.  Baltiaiote,  Md. 
Pcahody  Mui«?um.  Cambridge,  MjMk 
Plultp^iaeti  Library.  Manila,  P.  I. 
Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Public  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 
I'ublic  Library.  Boston,  Mass. 
Public  Liljrary,  Bnxiklyn,  N.  Y. 
Public  Library.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 
Public  Library.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Public  Library.  Chicago,  III. 
Public  Library.  Cinrimwtl,  O. 
PubHc  Library.  ClevduMi  O. 
Public  Library.  t><Hatur,  lU. 
Public  Ubraiy,  Denver,  CoL 
PttbUcLOmfy.  Dn  IfoliMa.  la. 
Public  Library,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Public  Ubnuy.  Fall  River.  Mass. 
Public  LOmry.  Port  Wottli.  Tec. 
Public  Library.  Grand  Rapj(1<;.  Midk 
Public  Library,  Haverhill,  Masis. 
Public  Library,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Public  Library,  Kansas  City.  Mo- 
Public  Library,  Lexington.  Ky. 
Public  Library,  Long  Beach,  Cal- 
Publit  Library.  Los  Angeles.  C«L 
Public  Library.  Maidt^n.  Mass. 
Public  Library,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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Bronislas, 

Alvarez,  Antonio  Machado  y.  cited.  iq6.  aa?. 

American  Folk-Lorc  ScKiety: 

Aiuiual  Meeting  of.  xgi  L.  i ;  papers  pre- 
sented at  annual  meeting  of.  191 1,  34; 
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discussion  of  establishment  of  inde- 
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Congress  of,  1914,  3 73-3 74. 

Ames,  Mrs.  L.  D..  cited,  1$.  268. 

Animals  in  folk-lore  and  myth : 

Alligator,  ^  48,  a07,  ao8,  260:  ant. 
aS3;  antelope.  122-124.  249:  aj^e. 
bear,  44.  4Li       28^  24- 

as4.  289.  290^  J22.  i^o.  360, 
(see  grissiy  bear);  beaver,  298-300. 


204. 

284; 

250, 

50,  62. 


bees.  a37.  a6o;  beetle.  6n  bird, 
63.  79.  104:  bluebird.  5^  270;  blue  jay, 
317.  318,  324;  buflalo,  43-46;  buzzard. 
104;  calf.  ao3,  228;  cat,  210.  220.  252; 
cattle  (fat  and  lean).  2x6,  217.  252; 
chicken.  247:  chimpanzee,  iii.  112; 
civet-cat.  no,  113,  114;  cockroach,  113. 
114.  207,  ao8;  coon,  ia6,  127;  cow,  129, 
230;  cow-tick,  129;  coyote.  9.S-99. 
200-203.  205-207.  236-238,  347, 
a6o^  2$<>,  304-309.  327.  350.  251. 


368;  crane.  337,  367;  crow,  -ji^  315. 
318.  354;  cuckoo.  134:  deer.  253. 
358.  359.  366.  369:  deer  (buck), 
3".  328.  329;  devil-bird,  211  <Jog, 
S3.  64,  65.  93.  111^  UA.  120,  12^ 


103. 
352. 

illi 
313. 
3t>.S. 

136. 


208.  226.  247.  251 
210;  dove,  194.  198 


316.  3^6;  donkey, 
228;  duck,  55.  56; 
eagle.  56.  93,  94^  256.  299.  300.  308. 
318-321.  329.  369,  371 ;  ^rth-worm.  96; 
elephant,    106-109.    m.   II8,  121 


1-^3: 


fawn 
294-298 


nil 


335.  33fe.  3<'>9;  fish.  63.  69,  81, 
302,  303.  354;  flah-hawk,  296; 
30".  302.  324;  fliy.  56i  fowl.  113. 

S6.  58.  64.  6S.  78. 

194.  195. 


flea. 

114;  fox,  48.  49.  52 
79.  IIS.  137.  128.  130-133. 


303.  248.  249.  28s.  286;  frog,  44,  so.  54, 
ii8»  iifi.  12^         122,  249.  398.  399. 


3t8.  362,  363.  370;  genet, 
350:  gopher.  249:  gorilla, 
grizzly  bear.   289.  304 


no;  goat, 

III.  iia; 

io6,   ^21  323; 


grouse.  30s;  l«re.  l^i  22i  hawk.  318,  319; 
hen,  208,  230f  heron,  367:  horse,  173- 
I7S.  194.  195.  209.  230.  256.  359;  hum- 
ming-bird. 981  insect.  314;  )ay-bird,  127. 

I2S;  kid,.  353;  kingfisher.  306;  ksop 
(bird),  52^  ^  leopard,  113-119;  Hon, 
60.  300.  303.  308.  209.  247;  lizard, 
1 1 5.  351.  367;  locust.  260;  loon.  334. 
33 338.  339:  louse.  300,  301^  324.  366; 
lynx.  339:  marten,  351 ;  meadow-lark. 
309.  322;  mink.  289.  292.  293.  3S3.  iSAi 
mocking-bird.  137.  138;  monkey.  114. 
228.  2^3  ',  monkey  (of  wax),  204.  235.  236; 
moose.  62j  mosquito,  219, 311.312;  mouse, 
44.  319,  330.  353,  330;  mule,  334.  33S; 
muskrat.  327;  mussel,  2^  opossum.  130- 
133.  246,  260;  otter.  Jii  owl,  21-  Llii  i35. 
3i4-3ifa.  369.  371;  OX.  352^  2 S3:  pangolin. 
120;  parrot,  252;  pony, 45;  porcupine,  108. 
123.  124.  358-360;  porpoise,  290;  puma. 
246;  pups,  316;  python,  iig;  rabbit.  42, 
94. 125-133.  200-202.  204-210,  214,  235- 
238,  260;  rabbit  (graveyard),  134; 
raccoon,  284;  rat,  108,  252;  rattlesnake, 
58.  59i  26.  21,  134  (gra\'eyard ) ;  raven.  43, 
iS,  292,  2^  300  303.  317.  318.  356, 
357;  red-bird,  4^  reindeer.  44.  781 
rooster,  210.  330;  sable.  25,  761  salmon, 
8j_,  294-296,  303-30S.  320.  323.  333.  335. 
346;  sea-bear.  211  sea-gull,  300  303; 
seal,  75-78,  289;  sea-lion,  Jli  I2i  So; 
sea-otter,  211  sea-snake.  16^  serpent, 
209.  210.  251 ;  Rheep.  359;  skunk.  44,  ai, 
94;  snail,  2ii,  ii_2i  34o;  snake,  97. 
118.  119.  398,  353;  snake  (graveyard). 
133;  spider.  51.  96^  308.  309;  squirrel. 
112;  steer.  209.  220;  stork,  swan,  356, 
306.  367;  terrapin,  128-130.  249;  tiger, 
126.  127.  241-243.  348;  toad,  214.  228. 
362;  tortoise.  106.  107.  n4-i  19.  124. 
340;  trout,  138,  354;  turkey,  137:  turn- 
head,  22i  turtle,  349.  353;  viper,  112; 
wasp,  306.  360;  water-ouzel,  305.  306, 
310;  weasel,  293;  whip-poor-will,  103; 
wbitcfish.  295;  wolf,  128.  1 29.  250, 
360.  313.  314.  34''>-  349.  35 1 ;  wiH)dt)ecker, 
98;  worm,  97^  1^5.  196.  300.  302;  wren, 
31 '  -314;  ya-clie-wol  (underground  ani- 
mal), 54. 

Ankcrmann.  B.,  36. 

Appalachian  region,  137.  169. 

Arapaho  Tales,  43-50-    See  Votk,  H.  R. 

Archaeological  objects,  antiquity  of.  40. 
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Art.  peculiar  style  of,  in  eye-omament  of 

Northwestern  America.  40. 
Art-forms,  influence  of  traditional.  22i 
Australia,  40-4a» 

Babylon.  41. 

Backus.  Emma  M.,  cited,  x^^ 

Backus.  E.  M.,  and  Leitner.  E.  H..  Negro 
TalfTS  from  Geornia,  1 2^-136: 
When  Brer  Rabbit  saw  Brer  Dog's 
Mouth  so  Brer  Dog  can  Whistle.  135- 
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126-127;  Bro'  Fox  an'  de  Foolish  Jay- 
Bird,  127-128;  When  Brer  Rabbit  help 
Brer  Tcrapin.  128-130;  When  Brer 
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130-131;  How  Brer  Fox  dream  he  eat 
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Balladry  in  America.  1-23.    See  Beidtu, 
H.  M. 

Ballads.  American.  188;  note  on  publication 
of.  23. 

Bancroft,  H.  H..  cited,  as, 

Barry,  Phillips.  American  Ballads.  188: 
Fair  Charlotte.  188;  Jealous  Lover,  188; 
Casey  Junes,  iMu 

Barry.  Phillips.  William  Carter,  the  Ben- 
pontown  Ilfrinit.  156-16S! 
Biographical  sketch  ot"  William  Carter, 
156-157;  The  Orphan's  Dream.  158; 
Fair  Charlotte,  158-162;  The  Frozen 
Girl,  162-164;  significance  of  "Fair 
Charlotte"  as  a  species  of  folk-song. 
164- 165;  acquired  characteristics  of 
Carter  s  ballad,  with  illustrations,  165- 
167;  on  communal  re-creation  and 
iteration  in  the  Carter  ballad  and  in  the 
ancient  British  ballad,  167-168. 

Barry,  Phillips,  Some  Aspects  of  Folk- 
Song.  274-2X3: 

Hou«r-(  arpenter,  274-275;  ballad  of 
introsjjection,  275-276;  ballad  of  situ- 
ation, 375;  Minister's  lamentation,  276; 
Cowboy's  Lament.  277;  Maiden's  La- 
ment. 277;  Lone  Prairie,  278;  Ocean 
Burial.  278-280;  Come  back  to  Erin, 
280;  Bachelor's  Complaint.  281;  Melo- 
dies, 282-383. 
Barry.  Phillips,  cited,  i.  2^  5.  I^L  I3.  i6. 

2Q-22. 

Ba?com,  T..  R..  cited,  3.  16. 

Bayliss,  Clara  Kern,  cited,  253. 

Bayly,  Thomas  H..  cited.  i£8. 

Bcatty,  Arthur,  cited,  ^  IA3. 
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Importance  of  co-operative  collection 
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work,  2-4:  analysis  of  Missouri  col- 
lection. 5-17;  "Young  Johnny,"  7-8; 


"The  Wicked  Girl."  18-19;  problems 
suggested  for  investigation.  19-23;  publi- 
cation of  ballads,  23. 

Belden.  H.  M..  and  Kittredge.  G.  L..  Five 
Old-Country  Ballads.  171-178; 
Andy  Bardan.  171  173:  The  Gyptian 
Laddie.  1 73-175;  Bangum  and  the 
Boar.  175-176;  Shipwreck.  176-177; 
Captain  Ward.  177-178. 

Belden.  Henry  M..  cited,  158,  162,  164. 
ill,  228,  270. 

Benfey,  Theodor,  cited.  253. 

"Big-Finger."  244, 

Bigney.  Mrs.  {nee  Ellen  LangUlc).  cited. 

182.  183.  iMu 
Bir6.  cited,  iz. 

Birth,  manner  of  giving,  taught,  295.  368. 
Blount.  Alma,  cited,  171.  177. 
Boas.  Franz.  Introductory  Note  to  Teit's 
Traditions    of    the    Lillooet  Indians. 

28K-2g3: 
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204-260,  374. 

Folk-Lore  of  Pochutla.  Oaxaca,  204- 
335:  Tale  of  the  Rabbit,  204-214; 
Rabbit  and  Toad,  214-215;  God.  2t5- 
3  to;  Long-Legs.  219-222;  Charcoal- 
Bumer.  222-22.^;  Devil,  223-226;  I>ead. 
226-227;  Riddles,  227-231 ;  Songs,  231- 
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and  Rabbit  of  the  Chatino.  Oaxaca. 
235-341.  —  Tales  from  Tehuantepec, 
241-246:  Juan  TiRre.  241-245:  Raacal, 

245-  246.  —  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of 
Tepoztlan,  246-247:  Puma  and  Opossum. 

246-  247;  Lion,  Coyote,  and  Wood- 
Chopper,    247.  —  Comparative  Notes, 

247-  260:  Distribution  of  tales  of  the 
animal  cycle.  248-240;  European  paral- 
lels of  American  tales.  251-253;  Spanish 
origin  of  Philippine  and  American  folk- 
lore, 253;  aboriginal  American  and  Afri- 
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Exogamy.  30,  34. 
EyeHjmament,  40.  41. 
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story  of,  116.  117. 
Farrand.  Livingston,  cited.  357.  291.  294, 
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of  the  Ten'a.  66*  2^1  of  the  LUlooet. 
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Finsch,  O.,  cited,  32. 
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Fish-trap,  first  use  of,  3S4. 

Flores,  Eliodoro,  cited,  237. 

Folk-music,  Lydian  mode  in,  383. 

Folk-Poetry.  See  Barry,  Phillips;  BddeH, 
H.  M.;  Boas.  Franz  (pp.  231-235);  Hague, 
EUanor;  Mackenzie.  W.  Roy;  Feabody, 
Charles;  Perrow,  E.  C;  Wedgwood.  Hor- 
riei  L. 

Folk-Song.    Aspects    of,    374-383.  Sec 

Borry,  Phillips. 
Fortier,  Alcee,  cited,  3 so.  351. 
Fox,  novels  of,  cited.  138. 
Fro<;t,  Helen  Keith,  Two  Abnaki  Legends, 

188-190: 

Creation  Myth,  i88-i8q;  Origin  of  Vege- 
tation, 189-190. 

Fulton,  R.  1.,  cited,  278. 

Funerals,  customs  of  Southern  mountain 
folk  regarding,  140. 

Future  existence,  beliefs  of  primitive  races 
regarding.  ^ 

Galton.  Francis,  cited.  39. 
Gambler.  Lillooet  story  of,  338-339. 
Games: 

Dance.  360.  371,  373;  head-rolling,  63^ 
63:  kissing,  371.  373;  lehal.  310.  338, 
339;  racing,  214.  ais;  racing  with  wooden 
ball,  100;  shooting  arrows,  350;  stick- 
game,  6oj  wrestling-matches.  lq6. 

Gardner,  Fletcher,  cited,  2^1. 

Georgia,  Negro  Tales  from,  125-136.  See 
Backua  and  Leitner. 

Gerbcr.  A.,  cited,  253. 

Ghost.    See  Supernatural. 

God.  Mexican  folk-tale  of.  315-317.  330 ; 
of  Bulu  mythology.  11 1. 

Goddard.  Pliny  Earle,  cited.  340. 

Goldenweiser,  A.  A.,  Death  of  Andrew 
I-ang,  372-373. 

Goldenweiser,  A.  A.,  34,  37. 

Gomes,  cited,  33. 

Graebner.  F.,  "  Methode  der  Ethnolo- 
gie,"  31,  40;  on  exogamy.  34^^  on  the 
skin  drum.  32i  position  of.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  convergent  evolution.  34-31. 
Graebner.  Dr.,  cited.  34-36.  40.  4i- 
Graebner  and  the  two-phratry  system,  35. 
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Gntvest  animal.  117,  118.  127;  of  the 

Ten's.  66. 
flrossman.  F.  E.,  cited.  95* 
Guardian  spirits.  72,  73. 
GuunefCit  FrafBMOf » dtedt  xq* 

Haberlandt.  dted,  36.  a?. 

Hague,  Eleanor,  BnudUan  Songs,  179-181: 
Naaci  para  ti  amar.  179;  Meu  anjo  es- 
cuta,  179-180;  Tormentoe  da  vida.  180- 
181;  Oh.  fonte  queestis  ciiorandol  181. 

Haioe.  EteuMMr.  Mcskaa  FoUt-Soafi,  a6i- 
967: 

Source  and  description  of  swmgs.  261;  Pre- 

C&Btak,  a6x-362;  Un  Adioa.  362;  Jarabe 

MIstsa.  063;  Lm  Tilrtea  Hons.  963- 

264;  La  India,  264-265;  Tecolote,  26s; 

£1  Oavel.  265-266;  Laa  Maflanilaii.  266; 

FiorttKeipim.«66-967;LalIiilBtB,  t&y, 
Hahn.  J.  G.  von.  dted«  355. 
UaaiUton.  Miss  G.  M..  cited,  174, 176. 
Hinia.  Joel  Chandler,  dted*  950.  ajp. 
Hartt.  Charles  F..  cited,  947. 
Heaven.  Ainu,  &$,  &6. 
Hemck,  Mrs.  R.  P..  cited.  4. 
Hill-Tout.  Charles,  citt*d,    288,  290-292. 

294.  296,  2y8-302.  304-307,  310,  313. 

314*  3 16. 322. 327. 33a>  336.  isS.  MO,  350* 
Hogan.  D.,  cited,  174. 
House.  Ainu.  85:  tog  cabin  of  Southern 

mountaineers,  137-138;  Pa|M(pif  lOt* 
Httdaon,  Henry,  dted,  282. 
Uiint.  Gnrtt,  dted,  391,  298.  301.  302. 

3X9b  33S. 

faanttiHity  objects  In  folk-lore  and  myth: 

Adob<',  56;  altar,  193.  216,  217.  226; 
anus.  312.  325;  apron.  359;  arrows,  44. 
74.  tt«.  359,  336.  34S.  3S0$  ftrnmaiend. 

348.  365.  368;  arrow-Pttctc,  353;  arrow- 
wood,  297.  352;  asha,  46,  197,  198; 
•wt  301;  axe,  79,  III.  955;  back-bones. 
353;  back-fat,  305,  352,  362,  365;  back- 
aide.  205,  206,  236-238,  312;  bag.  aoo- 
303,  347,  3So;  bnUag-ptole,  930:  ball. 
51,  100;  banjo,  125.  143;  barrel,  284; 
basket.  62,  294.  304,  306,  308,  309,  311. 
330.  345:  beak,  79,  357;  betMBint,  Si, 
82;  bear-skin.  343,  349;  beaver-spears, 
363;  beaver-tails,  343;  bed,  57,  131; 
Ix'U.  243.  255.  258,  260;  belly,  294,  358, 
368;  bdt,  123. 198, 358;  bill,  335 :  bladder. 
7*.  334;  blanket.  13.  14.  59,  160,  163, 
297.  332.  343.  355.  3<^3;  blanket  (magic), 
320,  331;  blood-Stains,  336;  board,  48, 
3««;  boat.  76.  77.  79.  to;  body,  318,  323. 
340;  bones,  57.  59,  112,  127,  128.  132, 

395.  305,  397.  344.  345,  348,  362,  367. 
370;  boots,  I96v  197;  bottle  of  wine. 
224;  bow.  74.  351;  bow  (musical),  250; 
bow  and  arrow.  43,  62,  63,  308,  323,  328, 
343.  361.  36$,  369:  bOK.  356.  301.  337. 
340;  brains.  327.  370;  branch-wife.  309, 
310.  357:  breastplate.  319;  breech-clottt. 

396,  362;  brush.  197.  198;  b«dlet,  8,  9, 
44;  bundle.  345.  367;  buttocks.  312.  325; 
cakes.  222;  candle.  226;  canoe.  70.  256, 


99i'»9i»  317.  318.  338.  339.  342.  352. 
36$,  370$  csaoe  (double  hesdod).  3*iS 

chains.  12;  chair.  57;  charcoal.  340; 
dieese,  64.  65.  202,  203.  206,  238,  200; 
ckkten-bone.  199;  iMps.  317;  chisel. 

349;  church.  224:  r'r\»T>-9helI,  399,  ^/^o; 
daws,  242.  322;  c^oihing,  69,  192.  X93. 

3A«:  oafia»  931;  oonb.  197*  I9**i 
copper,  338.  343.  344:  corpse.  194; 
crack.  247.  349;  cradle,  206,  302,  329; 
crowbar.  245:  cudgel.  196.  197;  cutlass, 
109.  Ill;  dam.  299.  304.  321;  deer-meat, 
349.  361.  363;  deer-skin.  307.  343.  360. 
364;  deer-thong.  368;  deer- track,  329; 
den.  300.  361;  dentalia.  358-360;  dish, 
82.  303.  304;  dog-skins,  3x6;  doU-baby, 
J  1  J  )2;  down.  344.  37o;  dram,  II4, 
drum  Cwar).  93:  ea<le-feather,  45,  331; 
em,  904-406.  944.  94S:  «tf>  47*  t34t 
231.  307;  excrement.  82.  297.  304.  308, 
317,  353;  excretion.  226;  eyes.  194.  195. 
336.  30s.  307.  3IS*  337;  face.  298.  399* 
315;  face-paint,  301;  facial  paintings.  61; 
fit*  314.  34S.  36oi  feather.  74.  104,  344* 
370;  fetloek,  359;  fiddle.  134.  t3S.  X43S 
finger,  244.  246,  351;  finger-nail,  334: 
ftre-wt>od,  113,  345.  357;  fish-bones.  354; 
fish-egg.  70;  ttife-Iine.  343;  fishmec  3S5t 
fish-spcar.  345:  fish-trap.  354.  355; 
fist,  343;  flannel  (red),  134;  fle«h,  258. 
345.  34«.  3^>2;  food,  78.  85.  109.  114. 
303-  3^3.  369:  foot.  200,  205.  219.  336* 
301.  3S3.  362;  footprint,  296,  316;  fore- 
head, 192,  193;  fore-leg,  324;  fringe.  297. 
355;  frog-skins,  362;  garters.  256; 
g:esture.  246;  glass  (mirror),  176;  ffont- 
hair,  308.  341,  343;  goat-skin.  297.  34 1; 
gold.  84.  228;  gooee-feather,  326^  grease. 
307.  314.  316,  340;  grinding  stone.  s6; 

guinea,  222;  guitar.  2or,  207,  238;  gim, 
45.  66;  hair.  &o,  tii.  135.  195.  259.  294. 
3«7.  3x9.  343.  347.  36i.  36$.  3W  haUer. 
244;  hand.  200,  204,  235,  247.  292.  293, 
307,  band-mark,  340;  hat.  196.  197.  216; 
head  (aahiMa).  tts*  asS*  3o6;  haad 
(human).  172.  193.  194.  236.  336.  337, 
347.  365.  368;  head  (mlling).  48.  62.  63; 
bead  (<rfUand).  77:  hind-leg,  324;  hole. 
48,  64.  127.  255.  256.  258,  299.  302.  309. 
323,  366;  horns,  359;  house.  250.  258; 
hut,  215.  223,  242-244.  353;  intestines, 
363.  370;  iron  armor.  82;  iron  cases.  83; 
iron  dish,  85;  iron  pan.  83;  iron  ring  and 
cliain.  85;  iron  stool,  74;  ivory.  log.  irj, 
118;  kettle.  395, 351,  366;  kick,  305f  3o6i 
kilt.  359:  knife,  it.  t7«.  tte.  S30.  aji. 
252.  294,  312,  313,  335.  338;  knife-edgo. 
256;  knot-bole.  357;  ladder,  308,  310; 
leather,  SS;  leg.  993.  3SS:  iaf  boiw> 
49;  leggings.  358.  362;  letter.  215.  216; 
lipe,  313,  313;  liver,  334:  k)f.  333*  340: 
lote^loch.  119, 194;  *'manfo  do  bam." 
193;  marrow,  46.  324;  marrow-fjrcase, 
132.  133;  mat.  316.  318.  332.  359: 
neat.  64t  im.  131.  3*4*  357;  awdldne. 
330.  33A.  369;  mcdidne-arrows,  46; 
medicine-mat,   303;   mem  brum  virile. 
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324;  moccasin.  358.  366:  money,  6^,  215-- 
217.  343  346;  m«)rtar.  56^  mouth,  a 00. 

205.  29 v  296.  306.  340.  370:  mud.  44, 
S3,  ill  3<')3:  nails.  336;  napkin,  ais; 
navel.  328.  335;  neck.  225.  295;  necklace, 
3.S0:  net.  20>  rj6,  334:  noose,  22^  225; 
nose.  2S4.  306:  organs  (woman'i).  292. 
293;  oven.  230.  306;  paddle.  302;  paint, 
48.  293.  349.  359;  paunch.  366;  paw,  a6i; 
peg.  208^  pillow,  354:  pin,  ig^,  194; 
pine-needles.  197;  pistol,  154;  pit,  116. 
119;  pitch.  338,  370;  pitch-smoke,  359; 
poision,  pole,  216.  243,  2.s^,  3"5;  pot 
of  boiling  vrater.  83^  20.S,  236;  pot  of 
coin.  243;  pot  of  tcpaclic.  224:  privates, 
31'.  336.  3S9;  prow,  321 :  quiver.  74. 
345-  36s.  ?>(^(y,  race.  293 ;  rafter.  209.  236; 
railroad,  186;  rattle,  344;  rectum. 
323;  riches.  I2i;  ring.  182.  245.  2.S6; 
roast.  2t6.  217;  robe,  208.  344.  3S3; 
robe  (magic).  2551  rock,  uq^  22I,  242. 
24^.  2 SO.  2-;7.  312.  351 ;  rocks  (striking). 
216,  217;  rockets,  307,  237,  338.  260; 
rod.  ^  2S4;  rope,  21.  244,  255. 
308;  saliva.  313;  salt,  54^  scis»<irs.  230; 
scratcher.  359;  shavings.  317:  sheep- 
skin. 193.  I93-.  shin-bone,  226:  shoe.  SS, 
193.  363.  363,  366;  shoulder,  3^  signal- 
fire.  359;  silk.  Sjj silver,  84,  134;  skeleton, 
243.  346.  364.  3''>9;  skin.  324.  328.  358. 
370:  skull,  243.  331:  sled,  62;  sledge.  281 
slide,  370;  slow-match.  smoke.  301 , 
3»9-  3^3.  363;  snare.  353;  snow-shoes, 
66.  69.  293.  3S8.  365;  soap,  192;  sole, 
332:  soot.  359;  spear.  352,  2^  ^Ui  ; 
spit  (metal),  200-202;  spittle.  352 ; 
splinter.  334;  spoon.  351;  spur,  285; 
steeple.  243;  stern.  321 ;  stick.  60,  62, 
68.  28.  104.  212,  2^  253.  294.  303. 
325.  340;  Stomach,  203;  stone,  52,  20i. 

206.  209,  253.  293-29S.  306.  3TS.  32s. 
370:  Btone  (blue),  60]  stone  (white),  192; 
strap,  324;  strinK.  224:  swing,  48J 
switch.  285:  sword,  73.  74.  85;  Hword-hilt. 
84;  tail.  195.  236.  357;  teeth,  343,  313. 
334:  thimble,  197;  thong.  248;  thorn, 
59.  301 :  tliroat.  201.  202.  236.  298; 
toad-skin.  362;  toe-nails,  334;  toes,  355 ; 
tonKii.  295;  tongue,  228,  258;  tools,  317; 
trail,  251;  trap.  122,  123,  354:  tripe, 
313;  trotters,  313.  326;  trunk,  216; 
trunk  of  tree.  248;  tub,  236;  tump-line. 
309;  twine,  294.  twins,  4Ji  ulcer, 
217;  urine,  330,  352;  veniaon.  336.  349. 
359.  364:  waist.  223.  33*^;  wall.  219.  llfi. 
252.  253.  337.  362;  wand.  192.  193: 
waterinfj-place,  321 ;  weapons,  338.  346; 
wedge.  247,  349;  well.  344.  245;  whip, 
339;  whiskey.  154;  whistle,  367;  wolf- 
skin. 349;  wood,  4i.  8O1  198,  201.  247. 

"Inau"  of  the  Ainu.  72-77. 

Indiana.  4.  148.  171. 

Indians, diflferinK  shades  amonp,  317. 

Jntcrnatioual  School  of  American  Arclue- 

ology  and  Ethnology  in  Mexico,  19'.  I99. 

204. 


Irish  ballads,  cited,  ix. 

Jealous  husband,  us.  136.         3 40. 
Jones,  Clmiles  C,  cited,  250,  251. 
Jones,  H.  S.  V.,  cited,  4. 

Kentucky.  3,  4.  lo^  11,  2O1  137.  138.  146, 
153.  171. 

Kerns  family  of  New  Jersey,  177. 

Kittredgc,  G.  L.,  cited.  ^  11. 

Kittredge,  G.  L.    See  Belden,  H.  M. 

Kroebor.  A.  L..  cited,  ^6,  ^  258,  30s.  316. 

Kroeber,  Henriette  Rothschild,  Traditions 
of  the  Papago  Indians,  95-ios: 
Outlines  of  the  Creation  M>nh,  95-99; 
The  Undecidetl  Race.  99-102;  Story  of 
the  Wind  and  Rain,  102  -lo-;. 

Krug,  Adolph  N..  Bulu  Tales  from  Kam- 
erun,  West  Africa.  106-124; 
"As  you  contest  in  wrestling,  remember 
the  River  Yom,"  106;  The  Tortoiae  and 
the  Elephant.  106-107;  A  Youth  and  his 
Father-in-I-aw.  loS;  The  Son  of  a  Man 
and  the  Son  of  a  Ghost,  10S-109;  The 
Two  Hunchbacks.  109-1 1 1 ;  How  /umbe 
created  Man,  the  Chimpanzee,  and  the 
Gorilla.  111-112;  The  Little  Squirrel 
and  the  Viper,  112;  The  Dog  and  the 
Chimpanxee,  112;  The  Two  Brothers, 
113;  The  Story  of  the  Fool.  113-114; 
The  Tortoise  and  the  Monkey.  114;  The 
Tortoise  and  the  Leopard.  115-116; 
The  Tortoise  and  the  Leopard  quarrel 
about  their  Villages,  it6-ii8;  Three 
Men  who  quarrelled  about  an  Elephant, 
118;  The  Young  Snake  and  the  Young 
Frog,  1 1 8- 1 1 9 ;  The  Tortoise  and  the 
Leopard  and  the  Python,  119-120; 
The  Dog  and  the  Pangolin,  120;  Tlie 
Man  who  died  and  left  Children.  120- 
121;  The  Boy  and  the  Girl,  121-122; 
The  Dunce  w^ho  found  out  Deception. 
122-123;  The  Story  of  the  Hungry 
Elephant,  123;  The  Son-in-Law  and  his 
Father-in-Law,  123-134;  The  Tortoise 
who  waited  for  Toadstools,  124. 

Lang.  Andrew,  Death  of,  372-373. 

Langille.  Edward,  186. 

Langille,  Isaac,  186. 

Langille.  Mrs.  Levi,  182. 

Law,  ctistoms  regarding,  among  Southern 

mountain-folk,  i4i- 
Laws,  Lucy  R.,  171. 
Lehmann-Nitsche,  Robert.  252. 
Leitner,  E.  H.    See  Backus,  E.  M. 
I  hem.  Rudolf,  cited.  347.  248. 
Light.    See  Supernatural. 
Lillooet    Indians   of    British  Columbia. 

Traditions  of  the,  287-370.    See  Boas, 

Franz,  and  Teit.  James. 
"Little-Hairy- Body."  243.  255. 
Lomax,  John  A.,  cited,  3-S.  i6.  169. 
Lowie,  Robert  H.,  On  the  Principle  of 

Convergence  in  Ethnology.  24-42; 

Graebner's  position,  24  26;  logical  stand- 
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ing  of  the  rival  theories,  26-20;  eiefini- 
tion  of  "convergence,"  30  .^2 ;  premature 
classifit ation.  .^3  j8;  ihi-  possihility  of 
geouitie  convergence,  38  41 ;  (^ucluiiion. 
4«-43- 

Ixmic,  RohfTt  II.,  cited.  254.  255,  258,  146. 
Lumholu.  Carl,  cited.  248.  240. 

Mackenzie.  W.  Roy,  Ballads  from  Nova 
Scotia.  182  i,S7: 

Little  Matha  Grove.  182-183,  186:  The 
Greenwood  Siding,  183  184.  1S6;  Donald 
Munro,  184-185,  187;  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  rBs  187. 

Mackenzie.  \V.  Roy,  cited,  3^  ip. 

MaRic.  5_i_,       log,  no.  102-108.  215-317. 

324-226.    236.    244,    24>.    256.  292-295. 

300.  2^  aii  aifl.  i£i  1^  liL  MAIL 

347.  349.  3 S3.  iiSL  361,  362,  36s.  367- 
Magic  number,  four.  333.  334.  338.  339; 

•even,  197.  343;  three.  196-198,  244.  298. 
Maine,  I.s8.  164,  188.  189. 
Marden.  C.  C.  cited.  247.  348. 
Marin.  F.  R..  cited.  337. 
MarriaRT,  regulation  against,  ^4;  statistics 

regarding,  ^ 
Marriage  customs  of  the  Ainu.  83  85;  of 

the  Bulu,  T 14:  of  the  Papago.      too,  103; 

of  Southern  mountain-folk,  14Q.  i4i- 
Mason,  J.  Alden.  Four  Mexican-Spanish 

Fairy-Tales   from   Azquett&n,  JaJjbco, 

191  '98: 

Spanish  influence  on  Indian  peoples  of 

Mexico.    191 ;    FroR-Woniau,  iQt-ipa; 

Cinder-Mary,    192-194:    Bird    of  the 

Sweet  Song,  194  196;  Story  of  the  Sun 

and  the  Mooo,  196  198. 
Mason.  O.  T.,  cited.  40. 
Massachusetts,  2.  ij.  158.  163.  166,  167. 
Matthews,  cited,  305.  307- 
Maxfield.  Burton  L.,  cited,  253. 
Means.  C.  E..  cited,  x. 
Mechling.  William  H..  Stories  from  Tux- 

tepec,  Oaxaca.  19^^303: 

DesrriptJon  of  Tuxtepec.  199;  obsidian 

reject.-i.  199;  pottery,  300;  Coyote  Story, 

300-303;  Lion.  303. 
"  Medicine,"  44.  li,  o^.  140. 
Medicine-men,  102. 
Melanesia,  2Sh  43. 
Mermen.    See  Suptmatural. 
Mexican  Folk-Lore.  Notes  on.  304-a6oi,  ^74- 

See  Boas,  Franz. 
Mexican  Folk-Songs,  361-267.    Sec  Hague, 

EUanor. 

Mexican-Spanish  Fairy-Talcs  from  AzqueU 
t4n,  Jalisco,  191-198.  Sec  Mason.  J. 
Alden. 

Mexico,  "Jesse  James"  in,  150. 

Mexico,  Stories  from  Tuxtepec,  Oaxaca, 

199-203.    See  Mechling.  William  H. 
Midewiwin  drum  of  the  Ojibwa,  22i 
Miles.  E.  B..  cited.  2^ 
Miller.  Professor,  cited,  4. 
Millington.  W.  H.,  cited,  2 S3. 


Missouri.  8-10.  13,  14.  r»-2i.  146-148. 

166.  167,  i8H. 

Missouri  Folk-Lore  Society,  publications 
of,  i. 

Missouri  River,  g^^  156. 

Mis.si!isi|)pi.  148.  149.  151-155. 

Modern  Language  Association,  ^  4. 

Mofrett.  Adeline,  died.  138. 

Moon,  Frog's  sisters  on  face  of,  299. 

Mooney.  James,  a  ted.  249. 

Mormonism,  156.  IS7.  IS9. 

Mourning  customs  of  Ten'a,  6^ 

MUller,  Max.  372. 

Murderer,  first,  3S7. 

Murphy.  Sandy,  184. 

Music,  study  of.  in  the  ballad.  22. 

Musical  instruments  (drum).  36;  incident 
relating  to  breaking  of,  LSi 

Musical  notation: 

Bachelor's  Complaint,  281 ;  Barbara 
Alien,  282:  Brazilian  Songs,  1 79-181 ; 
Come  back  to  Erin.  280;  Cowboy's 
Lament.  277;  Dawning  of  the  Day.  282- 
283;  Four  Hands  round  in  the  Euchre 
Ring.  273;  House-Cariienter,  374;  Jesse 
James,  145-146;  Juniper-Tree,  272; 
Mexican  Folk-Songs,  261-267;  Miller 
Boy,  369;  Minister's  Lamentation,  276; 
Ocean  Burial,  2^8^  280;  Old  Dan  Tucker, 
272;  Old  Joe  Clark,  152;  Remember  the 
Poor,  383;  Silver  Dagger,  383;  Skip  to 
my  Lou.  270;  TaterWH,  154;  "The 
While  Captive,"  169;  Up  and  Down  the 
Centre  We  Go,  271;  We're  Marching 
down  to  Old  Quebec,  271. 

Mystery.    See  Supernalural. 

Mythology,  development  of  science  of,  372. 

Names,  acquisition  of.  among  the  Hidatsa. 
93;  given  to  places  in  British  Columbia, 
303;  taking  new,  in  Bulu  story,  io6.  107. 

Natural  objects,  phenonicna.  etc.,  in  folk» 
lore  and  myth: 

Air,  SI.  22±  25.  33<>;  arrow-stone.  348. 
3 ST.  365; ;  baby,  52.  122.  LLl-  1S3. 
186.  302  (see  infant);  bark,  208.  294. 
306,  368;  beach.  293.  323;  liean-field. 
200.  201:  berries,  317.  318.  322;  berry- 
juice,  318;  birch-bark.  319.  330;  blood, 
11,43.60.77.  ilOi  176,311.337.347-349. 
370;  bog.  29s;  breeze,  293;  brook,  11, 
221^  250;  butcher.  253;  calm.  293;  cane- 
sugar,  224;  cave,  IPX,  104,  122.  242.  252, 
257.  360.  369;  cedar-bark.  295-397. 
316,  339;  cedar-branch,  293 ;  cedar-wtxHi, 
297;  chasm.  257;  Chinwk  wind,  3io-  31 1 ; 
clay,  ao6.  313;  cliff,  2S7.  334;  clouds. 
1^  7i  84^  86^  219.  229.  246.  247.  252; 
cold.  219.  311;  cottonwood-r<jot,  303; 
cowboy,  i6i  creek,  299.  303.  309.  329, 
366;  darkness.  ^  2i  ^  dead,  251; 
death.  iS^  13S.  220.  253.  363;  desert. 
2Si;  dwarf,  257;  ^ar  of  corn.  230:  earth, 
SI.  9!>.  96,  98,  189;  Earth-Transposer, 
2S5;  ebb-tide,  302;  fern-root,  339;  fir- 
branch,  328,  332.  360,  36$.  366.  3''>7;  fire. 
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46.  48,  54.  55>  6S>  Si'  S2.  113,  114.  143. 
SOI.  303.  330.  83S.  352.  299.  30O.  303. 

30s.  306.  310,  316.  333;  flesh.  176,  370; 
flood,  52-54.  73,  98.  106.  342;  flower. 
339;  fog,  81,  igS;  fool.  113.  114;  frog- 
CAter,  363.  364;  frog-fat.  363;  frog-meat. 
363.  363;  frost,  319,  353;  gale.  320; 
glackr,  310.  311:  gravel.  306.  vS; 
gukh.  363.  3<^:  gum,  305,  jo6.  315; 
halL  93-  306,  311;  hawtbora-braach.  301; 
heat.  20 ^.  351-  35S;  heat-waves,  loi. 
103 ;  heaven.  19;  hemp-bark.  343; 
Iwrtei  330;  btn  (barren  mm!  graaiy). 
316,  217;  hill.  251:  hivp.  260;  honey. 
386;  ice.  69.  78.  79.  306.  311;  icicles.  80; 
iBfent,  336,  395.  3J9{  In^UmMUm, 

355;  island.  76-78.  3^5.  336;  lady,  192. 
X93;  lake.  19X,  303.  303.  356.  393-396, 
3«6>  33»-33S>  SSt.  36s.  3^,  371;  kuuMcr* 

X03;  lea\'eR,  207  300,  242;  light,  74, 
96.  303;  lightning.  155;  lower  world. 
asx>  nuiideo.  I95-I9S>  344,  345;  man. 
13.  51  (see  old  man);  marmot-sldn.  336. 
343;  moon,  10,  SI.  73.  74.  96,  140.  I97. 
306,  338.  250,  299.  350.  353;  muss,  398; 
mountain,  49.  53,  56.  61.  loi,  330,  351. 
353.  393.  34a,  353.  358-360.  367.  360; 
naked  woman,  85,  86;  ogre.  255;  old 
nan,  3x5-317,  393,  335,  337.  350;  old 
woma,  I9tt.  X97.  900^  Mt.  «>*,  805. 
326.  335.  336.  338,  343-345;  paramour, 
335;  pasture.  353;  frine-oeedles,  197; 
Pliifr>TnuM|iluMer.  »S5;  pitdb.  315; 
pitch-wood,  30^,  314.  341;  Plenty-of- 
Ualr.  355;  pond.  57, 99,  306,  350;  prairie. 
97*-98o>  pntmul  woman,  994;  nia, 

93.  97.  102-105,  352.  290  T-^j,  307, 
311.  343;  rain  (bloody),  77;  raint>ow.  77; 
rapid,  346;  rivcTt  67.  193.  195-  2U7. 

303,  331.  333.  334.  347:  rlvcT  (coioriti). 
815-317.  353;  Rock-Mover.  255;  roots, 
315.  330.  333.  330,  335.  340;  salmon-oil. 
315;  salt.  197.  198;  «ea.  7.  16,  75-  i95. 
196,  334.  335,  330.  340;  sea-fowl.  279; 
•«wl»ore,  78,  79;  sea-snake,  379;  seeds 
(black),  338;  shadow,  393;  shoal,  335; 
Ay,  53,  78,  306,  237,  339.  360.  308: 
slave.  319-321;  sleet.  311;  smoke.  63, 
75.  Ill;  snow.  69,  163,  166,  X67.  353, 
•93.  304.  336.  346;  ioowflikc.  310; 
soul.  18.  251:  spatmn-bark,  396;  spawn. 
306;  spines  (of  fruit),  30$,  ao6.  336,  346; 
•prfag;  19S.  «90.  361-363;  mrittt  (hot), 

304:  star.  51,  96,  192,  193.  229;  sun,  51, 
57.  93.  96.  97'  170.  196.  197.  •'19.  330. 
aa%  «sa.  «S3*  •Vf*  a9i.  390-355;  swamp. 
337,  363;  sweetheart.  332;  thunder. 
300.  3tl.  313;  thunder-stone.  349; 
Timber-Haoler.  S5S;  tm.  ^47*  »S9» 
360,  308.  335.  331.  339-34T;  trw-top. 
313.  339;  vegetation.  189,  190;  water. 

44,  46-48.  93.  95-99.   104.  i"t  330, 

238.  248.  252,  253.  260.  290.  295.  299. 
331.  323.  324.  346.  3<^.  3<J7.  370  (see 
pot  of  boiling  water,  flood,  and  pond); 
wav«»  196,  393;  wax.  196}  web.  348; 


web-fat.  366;  wet  wood,  310;  whirlpool, 
399;  wittd,  43*  97>  x«a-xo5,  163.  166. 
176.  197.  2T9.  220.  351-353,  356.  357. 
330;  wing,  193.  321;  woman.  13  (sec 
naked  woman,  old  'Woman,  pregnant 
woman) ;  wood-chopper,  247;  Wood- 
Twbter.  355;  woM,  201,  306,  227. 
248.  308,  3 1 1  (see  Umm  IMTiiO. 
Nauvoo  riots.  157. 

Neff.  Mary  L..  Pfam  «iid  Papago  Lesemhi. 

51-65: 

How  the  Earth  was  made.  51-53; 
CMgin  L^end,  S»-S3:  The  Woaf9  Jour- 
ney, S3  54;  Ya-che-wol.  54-SS;  The  Fox 
and  the  Duck*.  55-56;  The  Eagle.  56; 
Cua  Btencft,  S6-SO;  The  Transfonaed 
Grajidmothcr,  59-60;  An  Old  Woman 
and  her  Grandsons.  6o-/}i;  The  Brothers, 
61-63;  The  First  White  Men  seen.  63- 
64;  The  Dog  who  befxieadcd  a  Fob.  64- 
65. 

Negro  Tales  from  Georgia.  135-1^  Set 

Backns,  E.  M.,  aad  Uitam,  E.  A. 
Neoliths,  40,  41. 

Nery,  F.  J.  de  Santa  Anna,  cited,  347. 
Net  for  fishing,  use  of,  taught,  394. 
Newell.  W.  W.,  cited,  4.  13.  353. 
New  England,  4.  16.  M.  X39,  l88>  gftf. 
New  Guinea.  37.  39.  4i- 
NtekBBBMa,  140,  398.  337.  334.  367.  36*. 
North  Carolina,  3,  16.  ig,  i  -,7 
Northwestern  America,  eye-ocnameitt  of, 
99-4^- 

Notes  and  QueriMt  99-^  iM-t^  gi4* 

386,  373-3745 

Some  HIdatsa  aad  Mandan  Thles.  93- 

01;  American  Ballads.  188;  Twt)  Abnaki 
Legeiids,  188-190;  How  the  Colored 
Folk  came  into  Existence,  284;  Haw  tht 
Colored  Man  obtained  his  Well-Known 
Sobriquet  of  "Coon."  284- 285;  A  Negro's 
Explanation  of  the  Currenu  oi  Hot 
Air  One  sometimes  feels  when  passing 
along  a  Country  Road  at  Night.  385; 
How  Mtstah  Yhar's  probved  dat  Miatah 
FOK  OS  'is  Riden  Hoas.  285  286;  Why 
February  Hasn't  Thirty  Days.  286; 
Death  of  An  ln  v  Lang,  372-373; 
Nineteenth  Interaattonal  Congress  oi 
Aewrtnurists.  1914.  37^^374?  Notai  oa 
Mexican  Folk-Lore,  374. 

Nova  Scotia.  3.  5. 13,  30.  158. 164.  188. 

Hanm  Sootia.  BaOidg  fiom,  laa-iS?.  See 

Oceania.  35.  37,  40,  41. 

O'Connallon.  cited,  282. 
Ohio,  4,  20.  156-159.  171,  174. 
Oklahoma.  13.  158,  188. 
Old-Country  Salkda.  Five,  X71.  See  Bd- 
den,  H.  M. 

Oliver*  Thooiae  Bdwatd.  dted.  ast» 

Paddles,  28,  41. 

Palmer.  Mrs.,  cited,  183,  185,  187. 
Paoxer.  Fiiedrich,  cited«  357,  2$S. 
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Pqiftge  hidlBiu,  TndklofM  of  the.  95-105. 

5>ee  Kroeber,  Henrielte  Rothschild. 
Peabody.  Clmrtes,  A  Texas  Venion  o( 
''The  Whhe  Ckfitive.**  tto^tf^ 

Peabody.  Charles .  T%vonty-Thinl  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Ameriom  Folk-Loc« 
Society. 

Pechuel-Locwrhc,  cited.  39. 

Pennsylvania.  3.  156,  158,  159.  i6a.  166. 

Ferrow.  E.  C,  9mm  Ukd  Ilhjmea  froB 
the  South.  137-^55; 

Description  of  mountain-folk  ol  Southern 
Appalachian  region.  139-144;  aource 
and  classification  of  eongs.  144-145; 
(songs  of  outlaws)  Jesse  James.  145-149; 
Jack  Middlcton.  149-150;  Old  Brady, 
zSli  X>ock  Bishop.  151;  Old  Joe  Clark. 
IS«;  CKpMdn  fMly.  15a;  My  Rcywdy 
Boy,  153;  The  Stagr  Robber.  153;  The 
Dying  Cowboy.  iS3-i54l  Taterhill,  154: 
Railraad  BOl.  155;  Joe  Toner.  155. 

Peru  stone  dub-heads,  JJK 

Fetitot,  £.,  cited,  ^^4. 

FMtit*  Mlwt  cftBd.  3,  to, 

Pflf  udskl.  Bronislas,  Ainu  Folk-Lore.  72-86: 
The  Owl.  72-73;  The  Otter,  73;  The  Man 
in  the  Moon.  73-74;  Orlgia  of  Seal 
Island  ("Robin  Island ").  74~75;  The 
Snble-HuDter,  75-76;  Seal  Island.  76-78; 
Why  Fa«i*  Eyes  slant,  and  why  the 
Hare  has  no  Tail.  78-79;  The  Crow  and 
the  Mussel,  79;  In  Quest  of  the  Sea-Lion, 
79-80;  The  Woman  and  the  Demon.  80- 
81;  Scunayekuru  nd  hia  Sbter.  A 
Poem.  83-86. 

Pima  and  Papago  L«ienda.  51-65.  See 
Nlif.  Mary  L. 

Pipe,  passing  aifHiiMl  of  Papago,  los. 

Pitfalls.  108,  ICQ  (see  care  and  hcdt). 

Plants,  etc.,  in  folk-lore  and  myth: 
Admn-tree,  iix;  ahtmi-gnn.  79:  ahaiB- 

tree,  123;  alder.  290.  35S;  ash-tree,  77, 
176;  aspen-poplar,  358;  Balsamorrhiza, 
353;  bataaiii-pefihur,  306;  tieeii.  aoo; 
birch-tree.  77,  T70;  bird-cherry,  368; 
blackberry,  138;  brier-bush,  250;  butter- 
nut-tree. tMt  oaetm.  97  (fniit)*  936; 
calnhnsh.  229;  cpdar-tree,  44.  45,  307; 
ciuiarro.  235;  chile.  204,  205,  236;  corn, 
I9S»  ooni4ettf.  938;  cotton. 

192;  cottonwood-tree.  53-55.  290.  358; 
cypress-tree.  194;  eel-grass.  187;  fir. 
red  (Picta),  73.  Siberian  silver  (Abies 
VeiUki),  73;  flowers.  104.  189;  garlic. 
228;  gourd-seed.  120;  grass.  43.  79.  104. 
l8y.  250,  294.  295,  320  (see  akiuri-grass, 
ttl-grass,  horsttaU-g/rats,  reed-grass, 
swamp-grass);  gretmJmooA,  5^;  gum- 
tree,  131;  heather,  174;  hemlock-tree, 
189;  hfvsetail-graM,  337;  huckle<berry, 
138;  tndiaa*oom.  138;  Junlper-tne.  tj»t 
kokwela.,  351;  leaf.  118;  lianas.  238; 
my*  367;  mapte-tree.  73:  meloa.  329; 
neequIte-bcMi.  sm;  muehroom,  46$ 
mvtjt-tree.  iii;  oak-tree,  176.  183.  248; 
palm,  ti6, 123;  pineapple,  229;  pine-tree. 


189.  198;  iillahaya.  90s,  photda, 

116.  122;  plum,  48;  pomegranate.  227; 
prickly-pear.  236.  246;  rattlesnake-wwiU 
961  feed*  eox,  eoe.  907.  938,  960s  iced- 
grass.  202;  rose.  158.  280,  305;  sabino- 
tree.  195;  service- berry.  305,  353; 
Sfnairii  mow,  135*  >3A;  epa'taspbodk 
594;  spruce-tree,  69.  70;  swamp^grass, 
299;  toadstool,  t24i  tobacco-plant.  60. 
6t;  tree.  43*  49<  5i*  5S>  69.  63*  66.  73. 
97.  104.  T31.  170;  tunas.  246.  260; 
"uiu"  tree.  77;  vine,  328;  vinc-mapk. 
359;  vk>let,  II;  watetneloa.  196.  197; 
wheat.  252;  willow.  73.  170;  ywB.  139; 
zapote-tree.  201,  202,  206. 
Play-Par^,  968^73*  See  IVMEgwae4,  Aer- 
riet  L. 

Play-party  sonRs,  cited,  14,  19. 

Pleiades,  44. 

Pochutla.  304.  231,  251. 
Poetry.  See  W^tt^Potlty* 

Portugal.  179. 

Potlatcb.  firM.  367. 

piottiid,  liOiilee.  cHeil,  4* 

Preu^p,  K  T..  cited,  260. 

Prins  su  Wied.  Maximilian,  cited,  35. 

Peycliology>  95-34*  36.  37*  39»  4X.  4S>  37«* 

Race,  running  of  Papago.  100. 

Radin,  Paul,  on  the  Mide\^■i1|l■,  39. 

Rand.  Silas  Tertius.  cited.  957. 

Reed.  Opie.  cited.  138. 

Religion,   phenomena  of  pefctaeloiy  in 

primitive  forms  of.  372. 
Riddles,  Mexican,  227-231. 
Riley.  I.  W.,  cited,  156. 
Rivers,  W.  H.      on  the  Toda.  53. 
Romero.  Sylvio,  dted.  347. 
Riwdl.  Fnak.  dted.  95. 

SaghaUn.  Mend  of,  79,  77. 

Sahagun,  Bernardino  de,  cited,  251. 
Salmon  introduced  into  the  streams.  304; 
preparatIbB  of.  for  food,  tawgiiit.  995* 

Sapir,  Edward,  dted,  249 
Sargent,  Homer  E.,  dted.  288. 
Saunders,  W.  H..  dted.  978. 
Schlaginhaufen,  cited,  37. 
Schult2e,  Leonard,  cited,  259. 
Schurtz.  H..  dted.  33. 41* 

Scotland.  20,  171,  179,  t84. 

Seal  Island,  74. 

Sensenbaugh.  C.  V.,  dted.  174. 

Seven-heads  story,  957.  958* 

Shakeress.  171. 

Shaman.  7S.  330.  332.  361. 

Shearin.  H.  G..  dtied.  3.  10.  29. 

Shibley.  Agnes,  dted.  176. 

Sims.  Charlie.  171. 

Singing  and  dandng.  Papago,  97. 

Slinff^ddE,  97.  * 

Smith.  Charles  Forster,  dtodt  138. 

Smith,  Herbert,  dted.  247. 

Song  of  YfrdMMeol.  54* 

Songs: 

Arrow-song,  46;  Brazilian,  1 79-1 81;  M  ex- 
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pago.  loa;  play-pnrrv   14.  19,  t6>  a73; 
religious,  14-^  143.  »vojk.  14a. 
SoOfi  and  Rhymes  from  the  SoaCll»  I37- 

155.    See  Ferrtrw.  E.  C. 
Sotu.  Sergio  Herii4ndez  de,  cited.  196,  258, 
aS9. 

Soul,  beliefs  regarding,  67,  73>  8i>  86. 
South  America,  occurrence  of  Astatic  tales 

in,    as;    Mi  IwnsdM  and  Indoneilan 

paddle  ia.  a«.  4^. 
Sooth  IMkota.  t6a,  163. 
Spain,  155,  177- 
Spear-thrower,  27. 
flpCEk,  Piwdc  G.*  diedf  e49* 

Spencer  aa  l  .Cillen,  cited,  4iOk 
Spirits.   S«e  SnptmaturoL 
SMB-ballade.  90. 
Stone  implements  ol  Tcn'a*  66. 
Stodrien,  cit^,  41* 
Sokide.  first,  357- 

Sun.  daofe  in  light  and  beat  of,  apS,  354> 

3SS- 

Snpematural  behifS  or  things  hi  folk-lore 

and  myth: 

Deraoa.  80,  81;  Devil.  133.  134,  143, 
223-225;  evil  spirits.  73.  77;  forest  people 
of  Ainu,  76;  ghosts,  59.  67-71.  108,  109, 
243.  344.  257,  329  331;  Great  Spirit. 
188-189;  hell.  184;  light.  245;  mermen, 
346;  monster,  93.  102;  mystery,  300,  362; 
speU.  369;  spirits.  117,  194.  337;  water- 
mysteries,  346.  354.  364.  371. 
Superstition  among  tlie  Hidatsa,  93;  of 
SDothera  moontaln-loMc  140s  «f  SgiaiiMi 
mos»,  135,  136;  regarding  gnvCfaid 
snake  and  rabbit,  133,  134. 

Tehuantepec.  204,  241-246. 
Teit,  James,  Traditions  of  the  Ltllooet 
iBdieae  of  Brttiih  Colnmbia,  atT^Ti* 

For  contents,       p.  287. 
Teit,  James,  ciieU.  249.  256.  2S7t  359> 

eSS-apft.  298,  «99,  304-312.  314.  316, 

318.  33a.  326.  327.  33^-335.  339i  34^i 

344.  346.  3SO.  356.  358.  361. 
Ten'a.   Happy  Hun  ting-Ground  of  the^ 

66-71.    See  Chapman,  John  W. 
Tennessee,  137-139,  i4«.  »43. 146.  isa-iS4« 
Tepoztlan.  folk-lore  of,  a46-«47« 
Texas.  3, 14.  15.  X53« 

Teaae  Venhm  of  "The  WUte  Oepthv." 

The.  169  17c        1"  Peabody,  Charles. 
Thunder,  why  people  are  saved  from,  312. 
Tolmaa*  PSrafcoKV,  4> 

T  r-("rrism,  42.  373. 

Transiormation,  85.  122,  192.  256.  393. 
<9S*  •96k  303.  30S.  307.  SOi.  310.  314. 

317.  3J9.  324.  325.  327.  329.  333.  345. 
348-350.  354-356.  359.  364.  367.  371. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Afrlpa: 
African      38;  Bulu,  1 06- 124^  Egyptian. 
171,  i7.i.  174;  Masai,  34. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  America: 

Abnald.  188-190;  Algonquin,  32  (Cen- 
tral), 249i  Apache,  64,  66,  347.  249; 


Afapaho.  33.  49-So>  tS*.  305;  Artkaia* 

249;  Assiniboine,  32,  25c;.  5=^";  Atha- 
pascan. 66;  Aztec.  199;  iicUa  Bella.  317; 
1h  11.1  Coola,  316,  33St  34a;  Biioxi,  a4p; 
Blackloof,  ^^  34.  258;  Caddo,  249; 
Chatioo.  235;  Cherokee.  247,  349; 
Cheyenne.  45.  46.  316;  Chilcotin.  257, 
258,  tpo.  291.  294. 30s.  316.  342;  Chinan- 
tec,  199;  Chinook.  295.  316.  323;  Comox. 
292,  295.  298,  305.  316,  317.  322.  339. 
350;  Cora.  260;  Cowlchan,  292.  295.  350; 
f^v^.  34-36;  Gra  Ventre,  35.  36; 
Heiltsak.  335;  Hidatsa.  33.  34.  93.  94; 
Indian.  14-16,  42}  IngiUks  (Tinnch. 
TM*a>.  66;  Itoqoois.  3$;  Kan^  30; 
Kath!ani(t  298,  316,  324;  Ktttenay, 
358;  Kwakiutl*  29Z,  298.  301,  302,  316, 
317. 3i9k  3M.  335.  339i  Llllooet  i^Oat^- 
lumB,  291;  Nxo'istcn,  Nxo^istanamuz. 
Stfuamuif,  SLa'tLemuv.  SmtLemu^T, 
361;  LaaEd'jroamuf.  368;  LtealVaamuf, 
291,  364).  2R7  370;  Mandan.  31,  0?  or 
Mazatec,  199;  Miami.  16;  Micmac.  257. 
258;  mooBtaiii^Qlk  of  Southera  Agp^ 
lachian.  137-145;  Nanalmo.  301.  302; 
Navaho,  305.  307;  acgro,  19,  20.  125-136. 
146.  149.  155.  164.  171.  244.  245.  249- 
25T.  253;  Newettee.  295;  Nicola.  292, 298, 

299.  304.  307.  309,  311.  312,  316.  318.  326, 
327.  339.350.  356;  Nootka.  295.  3J6.  317. 
334.  339.  340;  Northwest  Coast  Indians, 
3S;  Ojibwa,  37;  Omaha.  33.  34;  Papago, 
SI.  95-105;  Passamaquoddy.  188;  Paw- 
nee, 46,  47:  Penobscot,  189;  Pima. 
5x,  58,  60,  63,  64.  9s;  Ptalm  tilbce.  3a. 
33.  39:  Pochutla.  204.  231.  251 ;  Ponca, 
9S7t  858;  Popoloco.  199;  Puntlatch, 
339;  Qtdnanlt.  991.  895.  did;  Sallah. 
291;  Salish  (ST'ciatl).  291;  Salish  (Stadis 

I  and  Sk'au'liu).  291 ;  Sarcee,  258;  Seahelt. 
apo,  apt,  304:  Shaita.  849;  Shortwne. 

1  254.  258;  Shuswap.  255  239.  290-292. 
294,  299,  304-307.  309  Jii.  314.  31S. 
3*6.  337.  330.  333-335.  344.  348-350. 
357.  358,  368;  Sioux.  36.  93;  Sktmqai'n. 
364.  367;  Skimqai'aEmux,  364;  Sk'qomic- 
Squami^,  291.  292.  295.  296.  298,  302. 
305.  316.  343.  344.  3501  St^umH,  291; 
Takelma.  200,  249;  Tsrahunare.  248, 
249;  Tcehe'lKs.  292;  Tehuano,  241,  245; 
Tehuantepec,  255;  Ten'a,  66.  71;  Tepe- 
cano.  III;  Tepehuane.  191:  Thompson, 
349^  95s.  «57^50*  *n  ape,  294. 296.  298, 

300,  304.  305.  307.  3TI.  314.  3t6.  318,  322, 
337.  330.  340.  344.  348-350.  353*  3S7J 
Thompeon  (Ndakapaaraq),  apo;  TOIa* 
mook.  260;  TIahu.  290;  Tsimshlan.  319, 
335:  Uta'mqt,  292,  294,  296.  296.  299. 
304.  307.  309.  3tt,  31*.  3««.  333.  339. 
350;  Winnebago,  32;  X'a'xalBpamui;, 
368;  Yana,  200,  249;  Yuchi.  200.  247, 
249;  Zapotecan.  204,  241;  ZulU,  249. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Asia: 
Ainu.  72-86;  Asiatic.  25;  Chukchec,  334; 
Japanese,  73.  78;  Toda,  34.  35. 
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Tribes  or  peoples  of  Australia  and  the 

Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean: 

Auslralian.  jck  Malayo- Polynesian,  25; 

Maori.  221  Melanesian.  2&36^  Oceanian. 

36,  3S;       Dyak.  ^  Tagalog.  251;  Tas- 

maiiian,  40;  \'isayan,  2  i;3- 
Tribes  or  peoples  of  Europe: 

British,  1-  4.  6,  lOj  LL  Li:  1^  ISQ.  168. 

185;  English.  4.  LZ.  142.  1 86 ;  French,  143; 

German,  143;  Gypsy,  i7i.  I7A.  its:  Irish, 

2^  ^  12^  16^  164;  Jews,  li  Portuguese,  251 ; 

Scandinavian.  142;  Scotch,  ^  137.  184. 

186:  Scotch-Irish,  i37:  Spanish,  8»  14a. 

191.  199.  347.  253-260. 
Trtieblood,  T,  C,  cited.  278. 
Tuxt('i>ec.    Stories    from,    199-203.  Sec 

Mechling,  William  H. 
Tyler,  E.  B..  tribute  to.  37a. 

Vennont,  a^  L3i  2fl*  i-S6.  isS.  i  so.  iM^ 

Victor.  W..  cited.  252. 

Virgin.  194.  aifi. 

Virginia,  -^-4.  13  7.  139.  I53»  LS4.- 

Von  Luschan.  F..  cited.  41. 

Voth,  H.  R.,  Arapaho  Tales.  43  50: 

The  Buy  that  was  carried  off  by  the 
Wind.  4^  The  Frog  and  the  Woman, 
44;  The  Woman  and  the  Buffalo.  44; 
The  Man  who  gets  Advice  from  the 
Skunk,  Mi  The  Origin  of  the  Pleiades. 
44;  Bad>Robe  resurrecting  a  Buffalo. 
44-45;  Origin  of  the  Buffalo.  411  Origin 
of  the  Medicine- .\rrows.  On  the  War- 
Pa  tij.  4()-47;  The  /Uligator  Boy,  47; 
The  Cannibal  and  the  Fox.  48;  The 
Mother  s  Head.  48  49;  The  Bt-ar  Girl, 
49;  Why  UiC  Bear  has  a  Short  Tail,  40- 
50;  How  a  Bird  and  an  Alligator  saved 
Two  Children,  so. 


War  between  Arapaho  and  Pawnee,  46^  47. 

War.  Biilu  tale  of,  1 14;  reminiscence  oC 

i51>anisti-American.  i.yy 
War,  Civil,  ballads  and  son^s  relating  to.  is. 
War  of  1 81 2.  songs  relating  to  incidents 

in,  14. 

War,  Revolutionary,  in  ballad.  169. 
Water-mysteries.    See  SupematuraL 
Waters  made  navigable.  303. 
Weapons,  practice  of  naming,  150. 
Weaving  oi  bark  taught,  ao4. 
WWlding.  193.  afl2^ 

Wedgwood.  Harriet  L.,  The  Play-Party. 

268-273: 

Similarities  between  Eastern  and  West- 
ern play-songs,  268;  settlors  in  siouth- 
westcrn  Nebras»ka,  368;  deiacriptton  of 
play-party.  269;  Miller  Boy,  269;  Skip 
to  my  Lou.  270-371 ;  We're  Marching 
down  to  Old  Quelxx,  271;  Up  and  Dow  a 
the  Centre  We  Go.  271;  Juniper-Tree, 
272;  Old  Dan  Tucker,  372-273;  Four 
Hands  round  in  the  Euchre  Ring.  273. 

Whistling.  125.  126,  tq^  332,  351.  352. 

Will,  Geon^  F.,  Some  Hidatsa  and  Mandan 
Tales,  93-94- 

Will,  George  F..  cited,  161  169,  377. 

Wisconsin.  4.  158. 

Wissler.  Clark,  cited.  258. 

Witches.  loa,  194- 

Woodf*.  G.  B.,  cited.  171,  174. 

Wrestling-matches. 

Wundt's  "Fratzentrttume."  cited,  ag. 


Yawning,  ij8.  36.';. 

Young,  E.  R..  cited.  24O. 
Yukon  River,  66.  67.  69,  71. 
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STORIES  OF  AN  AFRICAN  PRINCE* 
BY  JOHN  A.  LOMAX 
YORUBA  TAL£S 

On  one  of  my  aeveral  visits  to  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  for  Negroes,  at  Prairie  View,  Tex.,  I  met  Lattevi  Ajaji,  a 
young  African  prince,  the  lineal  heir  to  a  kingdom,  in  area  about 
a»  .large  as  Texas,  containing  a  population  of  more  than  three 
million  blacks.  He  came  into  my  room  quietly,  and  stood  with  some 
embarrassment  before  me,  as  erect  as  a  soldier,  while  I  questioned  him. 
Although  plainly  ill  at  ease,  his  dignity  was  impressive.  His  bright 
eyes  met  my  look  squarely,  and  he  gave  my  questions  piompt,  thought- 
ful answers.  He  had  not  learned  to  dissemble  any  more  than  has  a 
wild  animal  suddenly  taken  captive.  "Do  your  people  sing?"  i 
asked  him.  "Oh,  yes!"— "And  have  they  stories?"  — "Yes." — 
"Will  you  write  out  for  me  those  you  can  recall?"  —  "Yes,  profe^or,*' 
—  "\^^ere  did  you  learn  the  stories?"  —  "In  Africa,"  he  answered. 
"You  know  we  stay  much  out  of  doors.  At  night  the  people  sit  in  a 
ring  around  a  large  fire  made  to  frighten  away  wild  beasts;  and  as  they 
sit  there,  it  is  customarv'  for  each  person  to  tell  a  story  to  entertain 
the  crowd.  These  stories  1  am  about  to  write  for  >ou  I  heard  over 
and  over  again  while  I  was  a  child.  There  are  many,  many,  stories 
like  them  in  Africa." 

I  shall  read  Ajaji's  stories  as  he  has  written  them  out;  but  first  I 
will  tell  you  briefly  what  I  know  of  him.  He  is  now  a  student  at 
Tuskcgee,  in  Booker  Washington's  school,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
Yoruba  people,  who  live  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  West 
Central  Africa.  His  grandfather  is  the  present  king  of  the  tribe. 
Ajaji  came  to  Texas  to  study  agriculture,  particularly  cottoii-giuwaig. 
Fom.  years  ago  Professor  HtjllnuiU,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee,  brought 
him  to  this  country.    Professor  HofTman,  in  the  employ  of  the  Ger- 

1  Address  of  the  retiring  President,  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tbc  Americaa 
F oik-Lore  Society,  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  December,  lyn. 
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man  Government,  had  been  teaching  agriculture  to  the  nativca.  Aa 
Aiaji'a  tribe  do*  not  have  money,  the  boy  ma  a  dbaige  on  Texaa,  after 
he  came  to  the  State,  though,  doubtieia,  aome  of  the  expense  fell  on 
Professor  Hoffmaii.  Ajaji  i  >Ian$  to  marry  a  Teiaa  nc|;ro  girl  after  be 
ii  through  coUegCi  and  take  her  to  Africa. 

Seventy  years  ago*  some  missionaries  reduced  the  Yoruba  language 
to  a  written  form.  Ajaji  wrote  in  the  Yoruba  tongue  the  stories  1 
shall  now  read  to  you,  and  then  translatrrl  them  into  English. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  include  an  abridgment  of  Ajaji'«  account 
ol  his  life  as  be  wrote  it  out  for  me:  ^ 

I  was  bom  in  LafOs»  West  Africa.  I  was  taken  away  from  my  mother 
when  I  was  two  years  old,  which  I  was  sent  to  a  place  called  Grand  Popo. 
I  stay  there  with  my  father's  relatives  until  I  was  six  years  old.  Dunne 
this  time  I  was  put  under  a  man  who  duty  is  to  train  a  boy  they  expect 
to  become  a  ruler  of  that  country  some  day.  We  have  to  be  train^  as 
a  rough  rider;  know  how  to  shoot  the  bow  aod  snows,  witbont  missiag  a 
single  thing  you  shooting  after;  sleep  naked;  swim. 


I  staid  there  until  I  was' twelve  years  old,  and  went  back  to  see  my  people 
in  Lagos.  After  I  got  there,  I  did  not  feel  like  leaving  them;  I  stay  about 
two  or  three  yesrk  All  of  that  lime  I  wasn't  doing  anything  but  playing. 


Wdl,  It  was  one  day  when  a  friend  of  mine  that  I  missed  for  some  time 

came  to  me  if  1  want  to  be  a  farmer.  That  he  heard  of  a  foreign  man 
talking  about  how  to  farm;  not  only  that,  but  how  to  raise  everything  on 
the  farm.  That  impressed  me  so  that  I  asked  one  day  the  boy  waiting 
on  him  to  get  me  as  hi^  pantry  boy.  He  told  me  that  he  would  find  out  and 
let  me  know.  The  next  morning  about  nine  o'clock  he  told  me  that  he 
want  me  to  be  the  pantry  boy,  but  I  have  to  travel  with  them.  I  told  him 
tiiat  was  alright.  He  took  nm  to  Professor  Hoffman  that  evening.  Some- 
how, he  took  an  interest  in  me.  And  he  told  his  steward  to  take  me  to  a 
nativo  tailor  to  make  me  some  more  gowns,  and  some  of  the  Africa's 
trousers. 


When  1  received  an  answer  to  that  fetter  was  to  get  ready  and  go  to  the 
ticket-office  and  get  my  passage- ticket  for  England.  And  he  explained 
where  to  changed,  also  how  to  travel.  1  was  the  happy  little  fool  ever  bora 
in  the  town  of  Lagos.  I  got  every  of  my  friends  eatbute  about  coming  with 
me.  But  I  told  me  I  am  sorry,  but  they  must  wait  until  I  get  here;  then  I 
will  recommend  to  my  master.  And  he  will  no  doubt  send  for  them,  if 
they  want  to  come.   I  started  May  the  37th. 


T  have  no  i<lea  that  T  was  going  to  sec  any  negro  in  Amerira,  but  white 
people.  As  wc  anchored  in  the  harbor  whn  ran  I  see  but  a  }>i!  i^on  black  like 
myself.    I  jumped  out  to  speak  to  hiu<  111  my  native  tongue,  which  he 

a  As  far  u  possible.  I  have  retained  A|aji'a  idkun,  •pdllng.  and  panctuatioa. 
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didn't  even  know  what  J  was  talking  about.    1  believe  he  must  have 
thought  that  I  was  going  crazy.    When  I  found  out  that  he  could  not  speak 
my  laoguage,  I  went  back  into  the  ship  when  I  heard  that  Pirofeasor  Hoffman 
-want  them  to  bring  me  to  the  dty. 


After  that,  profeieor  eent  me  some  of  the  American's  dothet,  tuch  as 
tinderwear,  new  shirt,  new  shoes,  collar  and  tie,  and  a  straw  hat.  I  wasn't 
use  to  any  of  these  things.  He  now  knowing  that  I  didn't  know  how  to  pot 
them  on,  he  dressed  me  up  himself.  But  I  declared  the  shoes,  collar  and 
tie,  I  suppose  worries  me  to  death.  The  collar  seemed  as  if  I  was  choking 
myself.  High-heel  shoes  throws  me  down  at  time  I  made  a  move.  Pro- 
fessor Hoffman  wanted  me  to  see  the  town.  He  took  me  along  Canal  Street. 
All  along  the  way,  I  was  fallen  and  getting  up,  fallen  and  getting  up,  until 
I  have  to  go  back  to  the  place  I  was  staying.  I  didn't  want  to  put  them  on 
the  next  day;  I  wanted  to  go  tmrefooted,  naked.  But  I  was  told  by  pro* 
fessor  that  everybody  in  America  wear  clothes,  and  that  I  have  to  kei^  it 
on  until  1  get  use  to  it.    So  which  1  did. 


When  we  reached  the  college  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  teachers 
and  their  wives.  And  some  schoolboys  that  remain  here  after  school  closed 
to  work  for  the  summer.  They  were  the  best  years  I  have  ever  spent  in  all 
my  life.  I  was  a  friend  to  the  whole  school,  from  the  board  of  directors, 
faculty,  down  to  the  work  hands.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  girls  than  I  . 
was  with  the  boys  on  the  campus.  And  every  summer,  I  am  always  doing 
something  to  get  few  change  for  pocket  use,  and  also  to  go  off  and  see  my 
college  friends.  At  the  end  of  fifth  year  I  was  graduated,  and  hated  to  see 
my  friends  leave  me,  hale  to  leave  my  classmates  and  schoolmates.  And  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  sad  and  sorrow  for  me  to  tell  them  good-by. 

I.  THB  BLBPHANT  AND  THE  ROOSTER^ 

During  our  forefatberB'  time,  an  Elephant*  was  known  as  the  largest 
aainal  amongst  the  other  animals,  strong  and  biave,  and  also  they 
tbougbt  that  be  ought  be  called  the  ''Kii^'  of  aH  the  beasts. 

But  one  day  Elephant  was  walking  in  thick  woods,  he  met  a  Rooster 
fay  the  way,  and  he  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  tiie  Rooster  said 
to  him,  "Pm  a  little  bird  that  walk  on  two  feet,  sharp  quill  to  pick 
the  ground  with  so  as  to  get  the  bugs  and  worms."  Then  said  the 
Elephant,  ''Oh,  yes  I  I  have  heard  so  much  about  your  picking  the 
ground.  Ten  me  how  many  aaes  of  land  can  you  pick  in  an  hour?" 
—  "About  ten  acres,"  reply  the  Rooster.  "That* s  nothing,  I  ooukl 
do  twice  as  much  as  that  in  a  second." 

Before  an  Elephant  through  talking,  there  came  a  hungiy  Tiger, 
looking  terrible,  and  wanted  to  know  what's  the  matter  with  them. 
But  he  want  to  jump  on  that  Rooster  to  devour  him.  But  Elephant 

I  Very  milite  Kiplli««s  slaqr*  *'Hdw  tte  Blephut  fothisTrank."  liestof  tteloOKC 
stories  lave  been  made  latnfllar  by  Jod  nwmihf  Harrit. 
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would  not  allow  hiui.  Therefore,  he  went  on  and  left  two  of  them 
there,  disputing  on  their  subject.  Few  minutes  afterwards,  the  Roost- 
er said  to  the  Elephant,  "It  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  stand  up  here  dis- 
coursing. But  let  us  try  and  see  who  will  win.*'  Before  st  iniiig, 
Elephant  made  a  promise  that  if  Rooster  can  beat  l.iin  picking  the 
ground,  he  shall  give  him  his  whole  house  and  his  wife. 

They  stated.  About  half  an  hour,  Rooster  through  with  five 
acre  of  land  whilst  Elephant  has  not  complete  one-third  of  an  acre. 
But  after  Rooster  got  through  with  his,  in  a  cortaia  hour  he  prcnnised 
to  be  tiiiiNii^.  Ai  he  was  going  hms3k  lie  fomid  an  Ekphaat  under  a 
tree,  tited  and  sleepy,  without  getting  thfoagh  with  half  an  acre. 

Rooster  woke  him  and  asked  him  if  he  believes  what  he  can  do. 
Elephant  said, "  Yes/'  Rooster  ask  for  what  lEIephant  promised  him, 
but  he  didn't  answered  him.  Then  Rooster  got  mad,  and  jumped  on 
him,  and  pecked  him  at  his  noae.  Then  liis  nose  start  swoUen  up, 
kept  swollen  up  tiU  it  hang  down,  which  we  called  this  day  an  Elephant 
snout.  Rooster  is  the  one  the  cause  Efephant  nose  to  look  so  long, 
long.  If  not,  Elephant  shall  have  nose  just  like  the  other  animals. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  didn't  get  to  be  the  King  of  the  beasts. 

9.  TBB  SUCTION  OF  TBB  UNO  OF  AMIMAL 

All  the  animal  gathered  to  elect  their  King.-  But  it  was  said  that 
cither  Lion  or  Elephant  will  be  chosen  as  the  King.  Before  the  electioa 
they  have  to  run  a  race.  The  one  that  wins  will  get  the  King.  But 
Elephant  knowing  that  he  couldn't  run,  he  said  that  he  ought  to  be 
the  King,  because  he  is  strong  and  can  do  many  things  that  Lion 
couldn't  do.  And  at  the  same  time  the  lion  replied  that  he  can  do 
anything  that  that  great  big  Elephant  couldn't  do.  He  can  roar  and 
let  the  earth  shakes,  run  and  iight  at  any  time  And  that  Elephant 
couldn't  do  anything  but  drink  up  a  whole  river  up^  if  they  let  him. 
Why  Elephant  went  on  telling  some  of  the  things  he  is  able  to  do. 
Suddenly  Lkm  cut  him  off  and  said,  "Let's  run  and  gets  through." 
They  Une  up;  Rabbit  is  the  judger.  First  Elephant  ahead;  after  a 
short  while  Lion  was  ahead*  Then  Elephant  stop.  And  said,  "You 
can  have  it."  The  Lion  was  chosen  as  the  King  of  the  beast.  After 
that,  Lion  and  the  Elephant  hard  to  get  along.  They  always  try  to 
fight  one  another,  but  they  afraid  of  one  another.  Then  come  Rooster, 
and  said  to  Elephant,  "I  knew  that  you  not  any  count.  You  re- 
member when  we  picking  ground?"  Elephant  said  in  a  rough  voice, 
"You  little  scoundrel !  If  you  don't  get  away  from  him,  he  is  going  to 
cat  him  up."  It  ends  in  this  way,  that  Elephant  and  Lion  was  after 
all  a  good  friend.  They  can't  do  without  one  another.  Even  Ele- 
piiant  run  the  throne  by  trllin^^  Lion  what  to  do.  Tliis  sliuws  us  that 
before  you  can  become  anyone's  friend,  you  have  to  go  m  hard  work 
or  trouble.   So  end  the  election  for  the  day. 
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3.  THE  MAN  AND  THE  RABBIT 

There  was  one  day  when  a  man  dug  a  larg:c  spring  for  his  own  we. 

But  every  day  he  go  there  to  get  aome  water,  he'll  find  it  stirred  up,  or 
he  found  the  water  atl  muddy.  He  said  to  himsdf  one  day  that  he  ia 
going  to  set  trap  and  catch  who  always  come  and  bother  my  water. 
He  had  this  trap  fix  for  next  morning  that  night,  and  he  took  [it] 

there  and  set  it  where  he  think  the  thief  would  get  into  it.  That 
evening  tiie  Rabbit  went  there  to  drink  some  water,  and  found  this 
trap  stood  near  tVir  spring. 

Rabbit  thought  it  was  a  man  and  he  said  to  the  trap,  **If  you  d^n't 
get  out  of  my  way,  I'll  give  you  a  slap!"  And  this  thing  di  ln  i 
move  out  the  way.  Finally  the  Rabbit  hit  the  trap  and  his  right 
hand  stick  there;  and  said  the  second  time,  **If  you  don't  turn  my 
hand  loose,  I'll  hit  you  with  the  other  one."  Well,  he  keep  on  till  he 
have  all  of  his  body  stick  against  the  trap.  The  next  morning  the  man 
went  to  see  about  his  trap  and  found  a  Rabbit  on  it.  He  took  tiic 
Rabbit  to  the  house,  and  ask  his  wife  what  must  he  do  with  the  Rabbit. 
His  wife  told  him  to  put  the  Rabbit  in  his  large  field  for  few  days,  so 
they  can  decided  what  to  do  with  him.  When  the  man  ready  to  put 
Rabbit  in  his  field,  he  began  to  cry,  saying,  "  Please  don't  put  me  there, 
because  some  animal  will  eat  me  up."  Rabbit  didn't  mean  that  at  all; 
he  just  want  to  get  in  there. 

The  man  put  him  in  there  anyhow;  and  Rabbit  said  to  him»  "This 
is  my  father's  land."  Then  he  pUked  ran  and  left  there.  That's 
why  we  always  see  RahHts  in  a  prairie;  if  not.  Rabbit  will  be  one  of 
those  animal  that  stay  in  the  jungle. 

4*  THE  OOaiLLA  AND  THE  MOTHER 

A  mother  of  a  Gorilla  was  watching  her  little  baby  one  day,  who  just 
start  to  walk.  The  young  Gorilla  would  walk  for  few  inuiuics  tind 
fall,  walk  and  fall.  The  mother  so  proud  of  him,  and  said  to  herself 
that  that  was  the  best  looking  child  she  ever  own.  She  called  at  him, 
and  said,  "Son,  you  looking  just  fine;  everything  was  nice  on  you; 
but  you  don't  walk  straight  enough."  The  young  Gorilla  said  to  her, 
"Dear  mother,  if  you  would  show  me  the  straight  way,  I  will  promtse 
you  that  I  will  walk  in  it."  The  mother  try,  but  even  could  walk  any 
better  than  her  child.  Therefore  we  get  out  of  this  that  example  b 
more  better  than  pfeception.  And  ever  since  then  we  have  been 
trained  to  walk  straight,  not  to  walk  like  Gorilla. 

5.  TBB  MAN  AMD  BIS  HCS 

A  man  had  some  Pigs.  He  has  not  special  place  for  them  to  stay. 
They  were  wild  Pigs.   They  roamed  everywhere  for  something  to  eat. 
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So  one  day  this  man  left  home  without  br<  akfa^t.  But  he  wife  pre- 
pared it  and  left  it  in  his  wmi  kmg-place  for  him.  These  Pigs  always 
go  there.  When  they  went  in  there,  they  found  this  breakfast.  And 
they  ate  up.  The  man  came  back  iiungry,  abked  his  wife  did  she 
fix  anything  for  breakfast.  She  said  yes,  she  fix  it,  but  his  Hogs  ate 
it  up.  So  they  next  dny  these  Pigs  went  in  there;  he  ran  them  off. 
But  ihcy  seems  not  tu  understand  their  mastci .  So  one  dav  this  man 
fix  for  them.  He  put  some  water  on  the  stove,  until  u  suu  l  to  boil 
almost.  Just  about  that  time  one  of  these  then  went  in  there,  and  the 
other  one  just  coming.  But  this  first  one  was  scalded  by  his  master, 
and  he  began  to  growl,  growling,  and  growling.  The  other  met  these 
one  by  the  way.aiKi  aaked  what  hie^timible.  Henid,  ''Some  one  throw 
hurt  water  on  me/'  Then  the  one  that  didn't  get  hurt,  turned  fay 
saying,  "  Do,  do,  idob  do;  do,  do  idob  do;  because  I  am  ao  lucky, 
thank  the  idola."  And  turned  back  to  thehr  place.  I  meant  they 
found  themaelves  some  place  ever  since.  Ever  since  then  we  know 
how  to  be  in  our  places. 

6.  THE  BEAR  AMD  THE  FOX 

One  day,  a  Bear  met  a  Fox  by  way  with  a  dead  meat,  and  he  asked 
PoK  where  did  he  get  the  fidi  iiram?  Old  Pok  answered  him  and  said, 
''Brother  Bear,  I  caught  the  fish  in  tiiat  river."   Bear  asked  him,  how 

did  he  catdi  it?  He  told  Bear  that  he  stock  his  tail  in  the  water,  and 
he  let  it  stay  there  till  he  feel  something  biting  him,  before  he  puiled  it 
out.  There  is  a  fish  tangle  to  the  end  of  his  tail.  He  told  Bear  to  go 
and  do  the  same  thing.  So  Broths  Bear  went  there  and  stock  his 
tail  in  the  water  for  about  five  minutes;  he  feels  something  catdiing 
whole  of  his  tail.  Then  he  start  to  pull  his  tail;  he  couldn't  get  it 
out,  and  pulled  hard,  and  got  his  tail  cut  into  two.  When  Bear  atart 
to  pull  his  tail,  Fox  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  commence  to 
laugh  at  him:  and  when  he  got  his  tail  cut,  Fox  ran  off,  and  left  him 
there.  That  wliy  Hear  and  Fox  never  agreed  together  or  didn't 
lilce  one  another.  That's  why  Bear  now  got  his  short  tail. 

7.    THE  TWO  ROOSTERS 

In  a  little  village,  a  man  had  two  Roosters.  And  he  placed  them 
together  in  one  cage.  They  were  friends.  They  livetl  together,  eat 
together,  until  a  Hen  happen  to  come  in  the  village  through  a  neighbor 
house.  They  then  start  to  quarrel  about  this  Hen.  Finally,  it  came 
up  that  they  should  fight.  If  either  one  of  them  beat,  or  who  ever 
whip,  that  one  will  get  the  Hen  fur  his  wife.  They  continue;  one  of 
them  got  whipped  and  felt  a-nbamed  of  himself.  Whilst  the  one  that 
whipped  the  other  one  flew  upon  a  high  wall,  nnd  showing  himself  to 
the  world,  and  calling  himself  the  champion  oi  the  world.    VV  hikt  he 
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was  up  there,  an  eagle  came  there  and  pick  him  away  with  him.  Then 
this  other  one  came  and  said,  "Yeh,  you  wh![)[)i(i  me,  and  you  miss 
the  Hen  for  your  wilc  too."  That's  why  we  must  not  overdo  a  thing; 
if  we  do,  we  won't  get  along. 

8.  THE  FOX  AMD  THB  BIXD 

A  Uttlp  Bird  was  ieaniing  how  to  fly  by  her  mother.  One  day  the 
little  Kir  !  lid  to  her  mother  that  she  believe  that  she  can  Hy  by  herself 
now.  Her  mother  trust  her  and  warn  her  to  be  careful  or  else  an  old 
Fox  that  jump  on  her  father  will  be  glad  to  get  her.  And  told  her  not 
to  get  on  the  ground  or  else  this  Fox  will  get  her.  And  that  the  Fox 
will  say  iiome  good  thing  about  her,  just  to  try  to  get  her  down  to  eat 
her  up. 

This  little  Bird  went  flying;  dirtcily  was  tired  resting  on  a  tree.  A 
¥ox  who  was  so  hungry  passing  by  and  happen  to  look  up  this  tree 
and  saw  this  Bird  on  the  tree,  and  said,  "Good-morning,  Miss  Bird, 
how  are  you  to  day?"  And  she  said,  "I  am  feeling  well."  Then  he 
said,  "I  know  you  feeling  well,  because  you  look  so  nice,  glossy,  and 
you  talk  so  nice.  Won't  you  come  down  and  walk  here  with  me?" 

The  litde  Bird  began  to  sing^  "Don't  think  you  going  to  make  a  fool 
out  me  and  eat  me  u  p ,  because  I  have  heard  about  you.  So  farewell/' 
Then  she  flew  away.  This  Fox  didn't  know  what  to  do;  he  was  so 
hungry  until  he  made  up  his  mind  to  eat  this  Bu:d  up.  He  follow 
this  Bird;  watdi  just  where  she  going  to  stop.  She  fofget  to  do  what 
her  mother  told  her.  And  she  get  on  the  ground;  by  that  time  the 
FoK  was  there  and  jumped  on  thb  little  Bud  and  killed  her.  Wiikt 
sitting  down  enjoying  this  Birdi  he  swallow  some  of  this  bone  and  got 
choked.  All  of  the  his  neck  was  swollen,  about  to  die;  then  on  his 
way  home  he  met  a  Crow  by  the  way  and  ask  him  to  push  his  head  inio 
his  throat  and  pull  this  bone  out.  Crow  said.  If  I  save  you,  you  going 
to  jump  on  me  and  eat  me  Up."  Old  Fox  say,  "No."  And  Crow 
said  to  him,  "Alright,  stretch  your  mouth,"  and  he  push  his  head  into 
his  mouth  and  pulled  this  bone  out.  Me  pretend  as  if  it  was  two 
bones  in  his  throat.  And  he  said,  "Finish  pulling  them  out."  By 
the  time  Crow  wag  fixing  to  put  liis  head  in  there  again,  Fox  thought 
the  Crow  had  put  her  head  in  his  mouth;  he  tried  to  bite  his  head  off. 
And  the  Crow  jumped  up  and  flew  away.  By  that  time  a  hunter 
came  and  shot  at  the  Fox  and  killed  him.  That  shows  us  from  that 
time  that  no  wrong  can  be  done  in  this  world  that  you  won't  get  the 
reward  of  it. 

9.   THB  MAN  AND  THB  GHOSTS 

One  (1  i\  as  it  was  gradually  getting  dark,  he  saw  a  lUaa  pass  so 
quick  liiaL  iiuvcn  L  any  head  on.    About  few  minuter  after  liiut  liie 
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spirit  returned  again  and  stood  under  a  tree  that  was  right  befioM 

his  house. 

This  r.Uiii  got  up  and  went  into  the  house  and  start  to  peeped  through 
the  grass  house,  just  to  see  what  the  headless  nian  was  going  to  do. 
Just  about  that  time  there  come  another  one  with  baby  in  his  hand, 
which  two  of  them  start  in  this  man's  hoilBe.  He  had  every  door 
locked,  but  by  aome  way  they  got  in.  The  man  ww  eo  icaral  that 
be  could  baldly  move. 

He  went  to  the  back  of  the  houee.  He  didn't  eee  anything.  He 
left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  fortune-telter  house,  and  tell  him  what 
bad  happens  and  also  what  he  had  seen.  The  fortune-teller  was  known 
to  be  called  BabaLano.  This  fortune-teller  went  to  his  god  and  asked 
them  in  whtdi  he  returned  and  said,  "Is  nothing  but  his  father  that 
has  been  dead  came  around  to  see  him;  also  his  mother  tl|at  was  dead 
lew  months  afterwards."  Then  he  also  said  that  he  might  come  to 
take  him  over.  Or  come  there  to  guard  his  hbuse.  Ever  since  this 
awn  had  seen  a  ghost*  if  he  is  at  home,  without  any  one,  he  will 
jumped  if  he  happened  to  hear  anything  make  list  bit  of  noise.  Even 
in  the  crowd.  He  sit  down  and  everybody  keep  quiet.  He  wiU  always 
jumping,  until  they  thought  that  he  was  going  crasy.  From  that  time 
the  wofd  "  <  ra/y  "  begins.  By  being  nervous  and  quick  to  keep  things^ 
memory  will  bring  to  people  the  idea  ol  oaainess* 

lO.  THE  ASS  AND  THE  DJUVEft 

An  idol  is  to  be  moved  from  one  the  temple  to  the  other  through  a 
town.   In  passing  through  this  town,  people  were  kneeling  and  bowing 

for  the  idol.  They  put  the  idol  on  the  back  of  the  Ass.  In  bowing  to 
this  idol,  the  Mule  whose  back  this  idol  rides  on,  thought  that  the 
people  were  wofahipping  him.  So  he  stop  and  get  bigotive,  and 
wouldn't  move  any  more.  When  the  driver  found  out,  he  went  up 
there  and  hit  him  right  on  his  back  and  there  the  Ass  commence  to 
Idck  and  pitching,  and  let  the  idol  fall  and  break  its  neck.  The 
driver  took  a  splinter  and  nail  it  back  and  carried  it  in  his  hand  into 
the  temple.  The  Ass  at  that  time  found  out  that  the  people  stopped 
bowing  and  fallen  before  him.  So  he  found  out  that  is  a  bad  thing  to 
take  the  credit  that  due  to  some  one  else.   (This  is  just  a  short  one.) 

II.   THE  RABBIT  A.\D  THE  FOX 

One  day  a  Rabbit  and  Fox  met  together.   One  said,  "Hello,"  and 

the  other  one  said,  "Mello."  Finally  Fox  said,  "I  bet  I  can  beat  you 
doing  one  thing."  Rabbit  said,  "What?"  He  said.  "Well,  I  can 
beat  you  climbing  up  a  tree."  Rabbit  said,  "That's  alright;  I  can 
beat  you  running,  too."  Fox  said,  "I  don't  believe  you."  Rabbit 
said,  "Let's  start." 
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Fox  kiiovviiig  Liiat  he  couldn't  run  as  fast  as  a  Rabbit,  he  said,  "Well, 
let's  do  mine  first."  He  just  ir> m  j  to  catch  Rabbit  and  eat  him  up. 
But  Rabbit  and  Fox  stand  up  iliere  long  time  disputing.  Directly 
there  come  a  hunter  and  shoot  at  them  but  missed  them  and  both 
starts  run.  Why  Rabbit  was  about  a  mile  almost  from  Fox.  They 
did  not  get  to  see  one  another  until  three  days  after  all.  "Well,  we 
did  meet  again,"  said  Rabbit.  Fox  was  so  hungry  that  he  want  to 
jump  on  Rabbit.  But  Rabbit,  knowing  the  plan  of  this  Fox,  he  said 
to  bim,  "Mr.  Fox,  you  look  like  you  almost  drop  dead."  Then  Fox 
said,  ''Yes,  I  am  so  aick  as  I  can  be."  About  few  seoood  be  fell  down 
as  if  be  was  sure  not  oflF  dead.  Rabbit  tbought  be  was  dead  for  tbe 
fact;  start  to  walk  on  off  wben  tbe  Fok  take  a  leap  and  grab  Rabbit* 
and  tore  bim  to  pieces.  Tbis  comes  that  is  baid  in  tbis  world  to 
believe  anybody.  Tbat's  wbeie  we  got  the  idea  of  deceiving  people. 

13.  THB  FLY  AND  TBB  ANT 

The  Fly  and  the  Ant  had  a  big  discussion  one  day  about  how  they 
make  their  living.  First,  says  Fly,  that  among  all  the  Hying  birds  he 
suppose  he  is  the  only  one  can  go  anywhere  without  any  one  disturb- 
ing him.  He  said  the  first  seat  in  the  church  was  his;  he  admitted  in 
the  court;  even  that  he  can  be  crown  as  a  King.  But  be  didn't  care 
for  it,  because  be  always  sit  at  the  shoulders  of  the  King.  And  he 
think  that  that  enough  for  his  can.'  And  that  be  doesn't  have  to 
work  before  he  live  in  this  world. 

By  that  time  Ant  study  just  what  to  say.  As  soon  as  he  was 
through,  Ant  said,  "It  is  true  that  you  don't  have  to  work,  because 
you  flying  around;  but  to  be  invited  to  a  King  house,  to  diflierent 
entertamment  that's  another  big  thing  too."  Then  Aat  also  sakl, 
that  die  work  and  get  her  something  to  put  up,  for  wben  the  sun  too 
hot  he  can  be  able  to  eat.  But  she  doesn't  believe  in  waiting  until 
she  invited,  before  she  can  look  for  anythkig  to  eat.  That's  why  we 
must  depend  on  omselves,  not  on  otlm.  We  got  that  lesson  from 
ants. 

13.  THB  DEVIL  AN1>  fOS  FUBND 

One  day  a  man  sitting  down  by  himself  in  a  little  hut  where  there 
\va-  110  011c  ;iut  liim.  There  be  «a\v  a  man  with  a  long  tail  and  two 
horns  on  ins  head  came  to  him  aiiU  t-jjoke  to  him.  And  asked  to  stay 
with  him.  The  man  a(  (  numodate  him.  He  staid  there  until  they 
become  a  iluck  iriLiul.  U  was  one  day  they  were  at  their  dinner 
eating  and  the  food  was  so  warm  that  the  man  blow  it  in  urder  to  keep 
it  cool.  The  next  day  the  food  seemed  as  if  it  was  too  cool  for  him. 
Then  he  blew  his  breath  on  it  and  this  De\jl  isked  what  that  for; 
and  he  said  the  food  was  too  cold  and  he  want  lu  waini  it.   Then  the 
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De\nl  got  up  with  angry  and  said  as  he  was  walking  al< that  he  is 
the  man  iliat  never  tell  the  truth.  He  told  him  one  thinv;  to  day  and 
next  time  he  told  hira  another,  '^oi  auj^-  and  left  right  lud  ilic  middle 
of  the  dinner.    That  the  first  man  Devil  ever  caught  telling  stories. 

14.   THE  TWINS 

Two  boys  were  known  to  be  twins,  their  father  and  mother  dead. 
And  they  have  no  one  to  take  rare  of  them.  They  were  alwut  four 
years  old.  One  day  the  eider  one  said  to  his  brother  of  his,  that  aa 
they  haven't  any  one  to  look  for  them  he  is  going  to  look  out  for 
himself.  And  his  brotlu  r  »aid  to  him  that  he  would  like  to  do  the 
same  thing,  but  ht  likes  to  tra\  cl.  They  bid  one  another  good-by, 
and  the  little  one  start  on  his  iourney. 

The  elder  one  went  al>uuL  iwenty-four  miles  from  honic,  and  build 
liiiu  a  large  house,  married,  and  he  had  a  jkuna,  which  he  put  on  top 
of  his  house  to  notitv  hnn  if  any  danger  will  occur,  in  order  that  he 
may  prepare  for  the  danger.  But  when  this  parrot  happen  to  be 
hungry,  or  see  any  bird,  she  make  all  kind  of  noise.  And  this  boy 
will  rushed  out,  and  see  nothing.  By  doing  so  every  day,  the  boy  pay 
no  more  attention  to  the  parrot.  But  one  day  the  parrot  saw  a  group 
of  bad  animal  anmng  towards  thn  houae  and  the  parrot  made  all  the 
noise  the  ooidd,  but  nobody  pa>  no  attention  her.  Finally  these  animal 
went  in  this  house  and  jump  on  this  boy  and  hia  wife  and  tfa^  eat 
them  up. 

That's  why  we  should  [not]  listen  to  a  deceiver  some  time.  Since 
at  that  time  the  world  begin  with  its  fooling  people.  Or  dse  we 
wouldn't  know  anything  about  temptation. 

TS<  THE  PAMTNB  AND  THB  SPIDBa 

One  day  in  a  little  town  where  there  is  notliing  to  eat  but  hot  water. 
And  in  that  village  there  was  a  Spider,  with  three  wives  and  lour 
children.  But  in  those  days  Spiders  were  made  like  a  human  being. 
But  during  this  famine,  every  body  in  that  village  have  to  drink  this 
hot  water.  But  Si)ider  claim  to  be  tired  of  it.  He  said  to  himself  one 
day  that  "I'm  going  to  fine  me  something  to  eat."  In  fact  he  started  on 
his  journey,  witli  a  large  bag  luiML  ing  on  his  shoulder.  As  he  was  going 
along  through  the  woods,  he  louked  toward  his  left  and  found  a  stream 
of  water  with  a  large  palm-tree  which  bear  lots  of  kernel  nuts.  And 
will  ripen.  He  jumped  in  this  water  and  swim  towards  the  palm-tree. 
He  climb  to  the  top,  and  start  picking  some  of  these  kernel  nuts. 
About  two  or  three  of  them  happen  to  dropped  into  this  stream  of 
water*  and  Spider  jumped  into  it^  looking  for  these  nuts.  And  with 
his  surprisei  he  found  himself  in  a  strange  house,  and  a  fierce  looking 
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man.  At  1  who  said  in  a  rough  voice,  "W^at  do  you  want  here?" 
And  that  startle  Spider.  With  trembling  voice  he  related  all  of  his 
trouble  to  ihc  man.  And  the  man  said  to  him,  "Take  these  two  pots, 
and  said  to  them,  'Do  what  you  can  do;  let  me  see,'  and  they  will 
show  you."  Spider  have  not  reach  halfway  home,  when  set  these  pots 
down  by  the  side  way  and  began  to  repeat  these  words.  In  his 
surpriae  he  found  a  native  food  called  "iyau;"  in  another,  caUed 
''obe."  He  Mt  doim,  and  eat  tfaem  with  aatiifactkm  without  any 
rememfaianoe  of  his  wives  and  children.  After  he  got  throngh  he  took 
them  into  his  house  and  hid  them,  because  he  didn't  want  anybody  to 
•ee  it.  But  when  he  return  from  his  journey  his  wives  and  children 
were  so  glad  to  see  him,  and  they  serve  him  some  of  this  water.  He 
refuse  it,  and  told  them  that  he  is  old  and  wise  and  he  oould  stay 
hungry  all  the  time.  So  they  must  go  and  drink  that  hot  water. 
said  the  same  thing  every  day.  But  hb  wives  knew  that  he  brought 
something  with  him  from  where  he  returned,  but  they  didn't  know 
where  he  place  it.  So  they  watched  him  and  found  out  where  he  put 
these  thing.  And  order  l^ese  pots;  with  their  surprise,  they  found 
these  food  appear.  They  called  their  chiMien  and  sat  down  and  eat 
it.  Then  they  went  around  and  found  some  basket  and  a  large  day 
dish  and  repeat  these  word  three  time,  and  they  fill  out  these  basket 
and  also  the  dish ;  and  after  they  are  through  they  bore  a  hole  in  each 
pot,  and  that  will  not  produce  no  more  food  for  Spider.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  they  through,  Spider  came  in  with  hope  that  the^  pots 
going  to  give  something  to  eat.  One  of  his  child  brought  him  some 
hot  water,  but  he  wouldn't  drink  it.  He  went  where  these  pots 
are  and  repeat  these  words,  but  nothing  doing.  He  said  it  must 
have  been  because  I'm  dirty;  I'm  going  swim.  He  went;  about  two 
minutes  he  came  back  and  repeat  these  words,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
found  out  that  they  all  has  hole  in  them;  they  couldn't  supply  him 
any  more  of  that  food.  He  ran  to  his  wives  and  asked  for  that  hot 
water.  And  he  drank  about  two  buckets  full.  That  evening  he 
starteil  toward  this  stream  again,  and  swim  to  the  palm-tree,  and 
began  to  pick  these  pnlm-nuts  and  threw  few  of  them  into  this  water 
himself.  Then  he  jumped  in  it  and  went  to  this  same  house,  and  the 
man  ask  him  what  did  he  want.  He  related  his  trouble  the  second 
time,  and  the  man  gave  him  a  long  whip,  and  told  him  to  say  the  same 
word  he  used  for  those  pots.  Spider  with  joy  have  not  reach  halfway 
home  lie  lay  the  whip  down  and  repeat  these  word.  When  that  whip 
started  poor  Spider  hoUah ;  made  so  much  noise,  but  in  vain.  A  bird 
happen  to  pass  by  and  said  "Stop"  before  the  whip  could  [be]  stopped. 
Spider  took  the  whip  vviih  hiai  to  his  house  and  went  all  round  the 
town  and  invite,  King  and  Queen,  rich  men,  poor  men,  blind  men,  .m  l 
also  his  own  wives  and  children,  to  come  and  have  some  supper  witli  iuui. 
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That  ev'tiiing  nearly  everybody  hi  iliat  town  came  to  Spider  hou-t  and 
he  locked  them  up  iii  lua  V^igQ  room  and  went  out  himself  and  told 
the  King  to  said  those  words,  and  the  king  repeated  after  him.  Oh  I 
the  whip  start  and  whip  every  one  in  that  room,  killed  some  of  them 
and  they  broke  the  door  and  ran  out.  Then  they  jump  out  and  beat 
Spider,  tifl  he  built  to  a  Uttte  Intect  with  eight  legs  crawliiig  on  tba 
irott  from  then  to  this  modern  days. 

16.  A  KING  AMD  BIS  DAUCaTBR 

A  King  who  have  no  more  than  a  child.  And  this  child  was  a 
gfai.  He  ao  devoted  to  her,  that  he  didn't  want  any  one  to  marry 
her.  Andthat  belike  to  sit  down  and  look  at  her.  Everybody  in  that 
country  liking  the  girl.  But  they  afraid  to  go  to  her  father  and  say 
■omethfaig  about  her  to  him.  The  King  had  a  house  built,  wUch 
was  three  stories  building.  He  put  the  girl  way  on  the  third  floor. 
Just  to  keep  aome  one  from  bothering  her.  The  fellow  that  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  her,  went  to  the  King's  house  to  look  for  some 
work.  The  King  asked  him  can  he  work.  He  said,  "Yes;"  and  that 
he  can  cook  almost  anything.  He  also  have  to  wait  on  the  King 
and  also  on  the  girl.  The  King  asked  his  name.  He  told  the 
King  that  his  name  was  private.  And  went  to  the  King's  daui^ter, 
and  sheasked  of  his  name.  He  told  her  that  his  name  was  Pea-soup. 
It  was  one  day  when  the  King  asked  him  to  cook  him  some  pea«eoup, 
and  he  did.  The  King  thought  he  was  a  pretty  fair  fettow  and  trust 
him  with  his  daughter.  But  when  the  cook  serve  this  giri  some  of  that 
soup,  and  the  girl  was  through  drinking  it,  he  jumped  on  the  gjrl  and 
fool  with  her  and  the  girl  commence  to  cry  and  making  noise,  saying, 
''Pea-soup,  Pea-soup."  Her  father  thought  she  was  sick,  and  came 
Up  thero  and  found  this  cook  fooling  with  hie  daughter.  And  the  cook 
jumped  running  down  and  the  King  was  telling  the  watchmen  to  put 
their  bow  and  arrows  down  and  catch  private,  and  they  thought  the 
King  said  their  privates,  and  commence  do  that  whilst  the  cook  ran  and 
pass  by  them  without  knowing.  That  why,  whenever  you  have  a 
daughter,  don't  think  she  is  too  pretty  for  anybody  to  marry;  rather 
give  her  to  them,  or  they  will  j2:ct  her  by  force.  After  that  he  married 
her.   And  they  live  a  happy  life. 

UMVER«;mr  op  Tbxm» 
AusTD*,  Tex. 
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BAGOBO  MYTHS 
BY  LAUKA  WATSON  BBNBDICT 

TBB  foUowing  storks  were  obtsiiied  from  the  Bagobo  people,  ont 
of  the  groups  of  pagan  Malays  in  sotttheaslm  Mindanao,  Philippins 
Islands.  Tbetr  habitat  is  on  the  eastern  folds  of  the  Cabsdai^sn 

mountain-range,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Apo,  the  highest  peak,  and 
on  the  foothills  thence  sloping  down  to  the  west  ooast  of  the  Gulf  ol 
Da  vac.  They  practise  a  primitive  agriculture — raising  com,  rice, 
camotes,  and  several  vegetables  — ?  in  fields  and  little  gardens  at  the 
edge  of  the  forests.  Their  garments  are  of  home-grown  hemp;  and 
their  artistic  interests  centre  largely  around  the  decorative  designs 
produced  in  dyeing,  weaving,  and  embroider)'. 

In  spite  of  physical  barriers  interposed  by  mountain-spurs,  frequent 
swift-flowing  rivers,  and  dense  undergrowth  in  the  forests,  there  is 
considerable  intercourse  between  the  «mall  villat?e«,  earh  of  which 
contains  from  two  to  twenty  or  more  houses,  i  lie  [  <  o;  !  '  [akr  l(»ng 
journeys  on  horse  and  on  foot  over  the  trails  to  asseml  N  ai  rt  r.  nionial 
festivals  and  for  purposes  of  trade,  as  weli  as  tor  sociai  visiting.  On 
such  occasions,  stories  and  songs  are  repeated. 

That  the  cori[Hwii  nt  pans  of  the  stories  have  been  drawn  from 
numerous  and  \^  i  lrK  separated  sources,  is  apparent,  even  at  a  cur:>ory 
glance.  Among  these  sources,  the  folk-lore  material  of  Sanscrit 
writers  seems  to  have  left  a  distinctive  impress  upon  the  Bagobo 
mythical  romance.  Against  a  Malay  background,  and  blended  with 
native  pagan  elements,  arc  presented  chains  of  episodes,  characteristic 
personalities,  methods  for  securing  a  magical  control  of  the  situation, 
that  suggest  vividly  parallel  literary  forms  in  the  Sanscrit  saga.  Still 
more,  one  is  oonsdous  of  a  prevailing  Indian  atmosphere,  that  may 
sometimes  etude  analysis,  yet  none  the  less  fails  not  to  make  itsell 
felt.  Bat  as  to  the  line  of  ethnic  contacts  which  has  transfused  this 
peculiar  literary  quality  into  Malay  myth,  — whether  it  is  to  be  traced 
solely  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Hindoo  religion  and  Hindoo  literature 
daring  ages  of  domlnatioii  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  or  whether  we 
most  reconiider  tiie  hypothesis  of  an  Indooeeian  migratioa,  —  this 
Is  a  problem  of  great  complexity,  for  which  no  satisfactory  solution 
has  yat  been  ofieted* 

Modem  fore^^  increments  that  have  filtsred  into  tiie  stories  Irom 
tfaeioQc-loreof  neighboring  wild  tribes— notably  that  of  the  Bilan,  the 
Tagaoolo,  andt  to  a  less  extent,  the  Culaman  and  AtA — will  have  to  be 
sifted  out  eventually.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  one  tale  known  to 
be  outside  of  Bafobo  sources  is  here  Introduced.  The  story  of  "  AUSttl: 
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and  AlifaH'tud"  was  told  by  an  Ata  boy  to  a  Bagobo  at  tiie  coast* 
who  immediafedy  related  it  to  nw.  It  was  unquestionably  poooed  on 
in  Bagobo  cirdesi  and  lias  btfom^  a  permanent  aooesrion*  Yet  this 
was  the  sole  case  tliat  came  under  my  observation  of  a  social  visit 
made  by  an  Ata  in  a  Bafobo  house;  for  tlie  Ata  live  far  to  tiie  north- 
west of  the  Bagobo,  and  are  extremely  timid,  and ''wild ''in  tlie  pofwiar 
sense.  Recent  ethnic  influences  from  higher  peoples,  pre-eminently  the 
Mofo  and  the  Spaniard,  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  story 
of  ''The  Monkey  and  the  Turtle"  is  dearly  modified  from  a  Spanish 
source. 

The  myths  here  presented  include  ooly  those  of  which  no  texts  were 
.  recorded.  A  part  of  the  material  was  given  in  the  vernacular  and 
interpreted  by  a  Bagobo;  a  part  was  told  in  English,  or  in  mixed 
F^iff>*  and  Bagobo.  /The  stories  were  talcen  down  in  1907,  on  Mount 
Merar  in  the  district  of  Talun,  and  at  Santa  Cruz  on  the  coasO 

As  regards  subject-matter,  the  stories  (fVuronO  tend  to  duster  into 
groups  fairiy  distinguishable  in  type.  Foremost  in  significance  for 
the  cultural  tradition  of  the  people  is  die  idit^  a  long,  romantic  tale 
idiatiog  in  highly  picturesque  language  the  adventures  of  the  my thi<^ 
Bagobo,  who  lived  somewhere  back  in  tlie  hazy  past,  before  existing 
conditions  were  established.  Semi-divine  some  of  them  were,  or  men 
possessing  magical  power.  The  old  Mona  people ;  the  Malaki,  who 
portrayed  the  Bagobo's  ideal  of  manhood;  and  the  nnlilr  lady  called 
Bia,  —  these  and  other  well-marked  characters  figure  in  the  ulit. 
r  Another  class  of  stories  deals  with  the  demons  known  as  Buso,  who 
'  haunt  graveyards,  forests,  and  rocks.  These  tales  ha\  e  been  built 
up  by  numerous  accTetions  from  the  folk-lore  of  many  generations. 
The  fear  of  Buso  is  an  ever-present  element  in  the  mental  associations 
of  the  Bagobo,  and  a  definite  factor  in  shaping  ritual  forms  and  magical 
usages.  But  the  story-teller  delights  to  represent  Buso  as  tricked, 
•  fooled,  brought  into  embarra5^ing  situations. 

Still  another  type  of  myth  is  associated  with  cosmogony  and  natural 
phenomena.  It  is  probable  tli.n  nore  extended  research  would  dis- 
close a  complete  cosmogonic  ra>  lii  to  replace  the  somewhat  fr^men* 
tary  inaUrial  here  offered. 

The  number  of  explanatory  animal  tales  thus  far  collected  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  Doubtless  there  are  many  more  to  be  gathered. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  scanty  mammalian  fauna  of  Minda- 
nao, we  might  anticipate  a  somewhat  limited  range  of  animal  subjects. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  groups  of  stories,  tentatively  thus 
dassififd  for  oonvenienoe,  are  not  separated  fay  sharp  lines.  Buso 
figures  prominently  in  the  animals  play  die  pert  of  heroes  in 
Buso  tales;  while  in  nature  myths  the  traditional  Moaa  are  more  or 


1  The  general  name  for  a  story,  of  whatever  type. 
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lem  dosely  aasodated  with  the  ^ting  of  sky  and  sun.  But  this  it 
merely  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  the  tales  hang  together. 

A  word  as  to  tiie  form  of  the  stories  and  the  f«a«iii»r  of  nanatioa.'^ 
Here  we  find  two  distinct  styles  dependent  on  the  content  of  the  myth. 
Tlie  tales  ol  animals,  cosmogonic  myths,  and  the  folk-lore  of  Buso,  are 
aU  told  in  pfoee,  with  many  inflections  of  the  voice,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  an  animated  play  of  dramatic  gesture.  In  marked  oontiast 
ia  the  style  of  the  mythical  romance,  or  tdU,  which  is  fedted  in  a  rapid 
monotone,  without  change  of  pitch,  with  no  gestures,  and  with  a  regard 
to  accent  and  quantity  that  gives  a  rhythmic  swing  suggestive  of  a 
metrical  rendering.  J 

Although  Bagobo  songs  are  often  designated  as  men's  songs  and 
women's  songs,  in  the  case  of  the  stories  I  have  found  as  yet  no  monop- 
oly by  either  sex  of  any  special  type.  The  ulit,  ho-wover,  is  often  told 
bv  a  young  woman  just  after  she  leaves  the  loom,  when  darkness  drops. 
She  sits  on  the  tl  ()r,  or  lies  on  her  back  with  hands  clasped  behind 
her  head,  and  pours  out  her  stor>^  in  an  unbroken  flow  to  the  eager 
young  men  and  girU  who  gather  to  listen.  Again,  I  have  seen  a  girl  of 
thirteen  the  sole  anditrn  wliile  a  boy  but  little  older  than  she  rolled 
off  an  ulit  that  bceiiiLd  interminable,  with  never  a  pause  for  breath. 
The  children  did  not  glance  at  each  other;  but  the  face  oi  each  was 
all  alight  with  joy  at  the  tale. 

L  MYTHS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  NATURAL  PHENOMENA 

« 

I.  CX>8M000MY 

In  the  beginning,  Diwata^  nia  if  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  planted 
trees  of  many  kinds.  Then  he  luuk  two  lumps  of  earth.*  and  shaped 
them  like  human  iigures;  then  he  spit  on  tlu  ni,  auj  ihey  became 
man  and  woman.  The  old  man  was  called  Tuglay,'  and  the  old 
woman,  Tuglibung.*  The  two  were  married,  and  lived  together. 
The  Tuglay  made  a  great  house,  and  planted  seeds  of  different  kinds 
that  Diwata  gave  him. 

Diwata  made  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stais,  and  the  riven.  First  he 
made  the  great  eel  (kasili),  a  fish  that  is  tike  a  snake  in  the  river,  and 

*  Among  the  Bagobo  the.  name  diwata"  is  used  rather  as  a  collective  tban  as  a 
ipMtfeMfm,MidnfantotlieaDdsiaieaenl,«rtttajOMof  ttea.  PwnsfcikMsartKK 
cRator  of  Clie  cafU^  !■  titt  dIfiMto  here  tcf emd  t(k 

*  In  Malayan -Arabic  tradition,  Adam  was  moulded  from  a  lump  of  clay  mixed  wfth 
water  (cf.  W.  \V.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic  ll900^  fp,  ai-lfl);  but  tbe  nfy^^ltr"  OMigr  M 
well  have  come  from  a  Jesttic  story. 

*  Tuglay.  the  **oU  maa*'  ol  Bsaobo  nyth.  and  Tuglibung.  the  "  old  woman,"  were  the 
Moaat^ilioHvcdoothecartlibcfoKtiflwbesHi.  TteditloaMkyathattlieyiiCRaaqaaiaied 
ivitb  only  the  rudest  of  BagDbo  arts  and  iMidmtries;  that  they  were  very  poor,  aaddnned 
thpTTii^elvoi  in  the  soft  sheath  torn  from  the  cocoanut-trecs.  Tuglay  aad  TogjUbaQg  aia  nftt 
apedfic.  but  general,  names  for  all  those  old  people  of  the  talea. 
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nound^  it  all  around  tlie  world.  Diwata  then  made  the  gieat  cfab 
(Ad^nuNttfif )»  and  put  it  near  tlie  great  eel,  and  let  it  go  wherever  H 
liked.  Now,  when  the  great  cnib  bitea  the  gieat  eel,  the  ed  wriggles, 

and  this  produces  an  earthquake. 

When  the  rain  lallst  it  is  Diwata  throwing  oat  water  frooa  the  sky. 
When  Diwata  spits,  the  showers  fall.  The  sun  makes  \  cllow  clouds^ 
and  the  yellow  clouds  make  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  But  the  white 
douds  are  tmoice  from  the  hie  of  the  gods. 

2.  IN  THE  DAY9  OF  TBE  MONA 

Long  ago  the  sun  hung  low  over  the  earth.  And  the  old  woman 
called  Mona  said  to  the  sky,  "You  go  up  high,  because  I  cannot 
pound  my  rice  when  you  are  in  the  way." 

Then  the  sky  moved  up  hig:her. 

Mona*  was  the  first  woman,  and  Tuglay'  was  the  first  man.  There 
were  at  that  time  only  one  man  and  one  woman  on  ihe  earth.  Their 
eldest  son  was  named  Malaki;  their  eklest  daughter,  Bia.  They  lived 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Tuglay  and  Mona  made  all  the  things  in  the  world;  but  the  ^-od 
made  the  woman  and  the  man.  Mona  was  also  called  TugUbung. 
Tuglay  and  Tuglibung  got  rich,  because  they  could  see  the  ^(k!. 

But  the  snake  was  there  too,  and  he  gave  the  fruit  to  the  man  and 
the  woman,  saying  to  them,  "If  you  eat  the  fruit,  it  will  open  your 
eyes." 

Then  they  both  ate  the  fruit.    This  made  the  god  angry. 
Alter  this,  Tuglibung  and  Tuglay  could  not  see  the  god  any  more.* 

3.  WHY  THB  8KT  WENT  UP 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  world  was  made,  the  sky  lay  low  down 
over  the  earth.  At  this  time  the  poor  families  called  "  Mona  "  were 
living  in  the  world.  The  sky  hung  so  low,  that,  when  they  wanted  to 
pound  their  rice,  they  had  to  kneel  down  on  the  ground  to  get  a  play 
for  the  arm.  Then  tiie  poor  woman  called  Tuglibung  said  to  the  sky, 
''Go  up  higherl  Don't  yon  see  that  I  Cannot  poond  my  rice  well?" 

So  the  sky  began  to  move  upwards.  When  it  had  gone  up  about 
five  iathoms,  the  woman  said  again,  ''Go  up  etill  morel" 

This  made  the  sun  angry  at  the  wooMUi,  and  be  rushed  up  very  high. 

>  The  Malays  of  the  peninsula  have  a  similar  tradition  as  to  the  snake  element  (cf. 
Steftt.  L     p.  6). 

•  Tliename*'lloiia'*koid!iiaiil]ra|HWtotlwoldn^ 

prehistoric  daj*?. 

•  A  fj<'nt'fic  name  for  the  old  man  of  the  ancient  myths.  The  word  aeems  tO  bc  relMcd 
to  tugul  C'old  'j,  which  is  used  only  of  persons.    "An  old  thing"  is  iapi. 

« Witk  ready  fM»  the  Basote  iaooqiontM  demeata  Chat  hava  oooaa  ftom  CatboUe 
aooroMb  yat  wttfaont  licaakliig  tha  thfcad  af  hla  oanadvc. 
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Id  the  eld  days,  when  the  «m  ta  well  aa  the  sky  was  low  down,  the 
Mona  had  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  aa  large  as  a  houa,  Into  wUch 
tiiey  would  aeep  to  keep  themaelves  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  Mooa  were  all  very  old;  but  after  the  etm  went  up  very  hlgh« 
they  began  to  get  babiea.^ 

4«  WHY  TUB  SKY  WKNT  UP 

In  the  beginning,  the  sky  hune:  po  low  n  l  r  the  earth,  that  the  people 

coulci  not  stand  upright,  «  ouUl  not  tlu  Uicir  work. 

For  this  reason,  the  man  in  the  sky  said  to  the  sky,  "Come  up!" 
Then  tlic  b^y  went  up  tu  iis  prei>cut  place. 

5.  THE  SUN  AND  THE  MOON 

Long  ago  the  Sun  had  to  leru  e  the  Moon  tt)  izo  to  another  town.  He 
know  that  his  wife,  the  Moon,  was  expect intr  tho  birth  of  a  child;  and, 
before  going  away,  he  said  to  her,  "When  your  baby  is  bora,  if  it  is  a 
boy,  keep  it;  if  a  girl,  kill  it." 

A  long  time  passed  before  the  Sun  <  (uild  come  back  to  the  Moon, 
and  while  he  was  gone,  the  Moon  gave  birth  to  her  baby.  It  was  a  girl. 
A  beautiful  child  it  was,  with  curly  hair  like  hinubhud}  with  burni&hcd 
nails  that  looked  like  gold,  and  having  xhv  wliiu  spots  railed  pamoti'  on 
its  body.  The  mother  felt  very  sad  to  tiiink  of  kiHing  it,  and  so  she 
hid  it  in  the  big  box  (kahan*)  where  they  kept  their  clothes. 

As  soon  as  the  Sun  returned,  he  asked  the  Moon,  "How  about  our 
baby?" 

At  once  the  Moon  replied,  "It  was  a  girl:  I  killed  it  yesterday." 

The  Sun  had  only  a  week  to  stay  at  home  with  the  Moon.  One 
night  he  dreamed  that  a  boy  with  white  hair  came  to  him  from  heaven. 
The  boy  stood  dose  to  him,  and  spoke  these  words: — 

"Your  wife  got  a  baby,  but  it  was  a  girl ;  and  she  hid  it  away  from 
you  in  the  box." 

When  the  Sun  wakened  from  sleep,  he  waa  very  angry  at  the  Moon, 
and  the  two  fell  to  quanelUng  about  the  baby.  The  Moon  wanted 
the  child  saved. 

"You  ought  to  keep  it  with  you,"  she  ufged. 

*■  A  tradition  of  the  first  peopling  of  Mindanao  was  found  by  Mr.  Cole  at  Cibolan.  Cf. 
Th0  FMUpptm  JtmnM  <i/SHmet»  voL     ppw  IS8-139  (191 1). 

«  Bcnp  warp  Uwt  Im  ban  laoad  iii  «  tended  psttom  tefm  dardsf.  io  cider  to 
fWdape  decorative  figures  in  a  textile,  is  caltod  Hm§bbikd.   After  tht  talndlns^linwlt  are 

clipped,  there  is  an  effect  of  rippling  in  the  hemp,  of  which  curly  hair  Is  ^'ifTPestive. 

'  Such  auspicious  white  spots  arc  referred  to  in  the  text  of  a  Bagubo  song  (in  manu- 
script),  in  which  the  Divine  Man  who  lives  at  the  source  oi  the  streams  Is  said  to  have  the 
p&KtuH  Qo  Us  ted^. 

^  A  wdl^nsda  boK  of  teid  wxid  1b  whl^  ftw  fftwitultM  w  topC 

^L.  XXVL— NO.  99.— >3 
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"No,  no!*'  protested  the  Sun.  "I  cannot  keep  it,  because  my  body 
is  ao  hot  it  would  make  your  baby  dck.'' 

"And  I  cannot  keep  it,"  complained  the  Moon,  "for  my  body  is 
yvry  dark;  and  tliat  would  surely  malce  the  cbild  skk.'' 

Then  the  Sun  fell  into  a  passion  of  rage;  and  he  seised  his  b% 
Aom^ibBft,^  and  slew  the  child.  He  cut  ite  small  body  into  numberless 
little  bits,  —  as  many  as  the  grains  of  sand  that  lie  along  the  seashore* 
Out  of  the  window  he  tossed  the  pieces  of  the  shining  little  body;  and, 
as  the  gleaming  fragments  sparkled  to  their  places  in  the  sky,  the  stais 
came  to  birth. 

6.   ORIGIN  OF  THE  STARS 

All  the  oUl  Bagobo  men  say  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  once  had  a 
quarrel  aU  ut  the  Moon's  baby. 

The  Moon  had  a  baby  in  her  belly;  and  the  Sun  said,  "  If  our  baby 
is  a  girl,  we  will  kill  it,  because  a  girl  could  not  be  like  me." 

Then  the  Sim  went  on  a  journey  to  anotfiLi  uavji,  and  while  he  was 
gone,  the  baby  was  born;  but  it  was  a  girl.  Now,  Uie  Moon  felt  very 
sorry  to  think  of  her  little  child  being  killed,  and  she  hid  it  in  a  box. 
In  a  few  days,  the  Sun  came  home  to  rest  with  his  wife.  Then  he 
asked  her  for  the  baby. 

The  Moon  answered,  "I  killed  it  yesterday:  it  was  a  giil." 

But  the  Son  did  not  beUeve  what  his  wife  said.  Then  he  opened  ^ 
box  to  get  his  dothes»  and  there  he  saw  a  baby-girl.  And  the  Sun 
was  very  angry.  He  seised  the  baby  and  cut  it  into  many  pieces, 
and  threw  the  pieces  out  of  the  window.  Then  the  pieces  of  baby's 
body  became  the  stars. 

Before  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  had  their  quarrel,  they  journeyed 
together  through  the  sky,  and  the  sky  was  not  far  above  the  earth, 
as  now,  but  it  lay  low  down. 

7.  THE  FAIB  OF  1HB  MOON'S  BABT 

The  Sun  wanted  the  Moon  to  have  a  boy-baby  ao  that  it  would  be 
like  its  father.  The  Moon  too  hoped  to  give  birth  to  a  boy.  But 
when  the  child  was  bora,  it  was  a  ghi.  Now,  at  that  time,  the  Moon 
was  very  hungry,  and  wanted  to  eat  her  own  baby.  Then  the  Sun 
killed  the  giii-chikl,  and  ate  it  up  himself. 

8.  THE  BLACK  MEN  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  SUN 

The  men  who  live  in  that  part  of  the  world  near  to  where  the  aun 
rises  are  very  black.  They  are  called  Manobo  tagselala  k'oio,*  From 

>  AloiiK.oii»«ds«dMiioffdllii«kMM9iaftthtldtdde.te«Bel^^ 

aan  is  In  futl-drcss. 

'  Men  (ta,  "the;"  -g-,  a  formal  or  euphonic  infix:  "^flat,  "door;"  k' [ka],  "of:"  ciow 
"»un  ;  at  the  door  of  the  sun.   Manobo  is  a  general  tcxm  lor  "maa,"  "people," 
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amiriae  until  noon,  they  stay  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  escape  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  Jtist  before  sunrue,  they  put  their  rice  in  tiie 
big  pot,  with  water»  and  leave  it  without  any  fire  under  the  pot 
Tlien  they  creep  into  their  hole  in  the  ground.  The  rising  sun  oooks 
the  rice;  and,  when  the  black  men  come  out  of  the  hole  at  nooui  their 
saeal  is  all  ready  for  tiiem.  From  noon  until  sunset,  and  then  all 
night,  the  blade  men  play  and  wofk*  But  before  the  sun  rises,  they 
fix  their  rice  in  the  pot,  leave  it  for  the  sun  to  cook,  and  go  down  again 
into  the  big  hde. 

9.  STORY  OF  THB  ECLIPSE 

Before  time  began,  very  long  ago,  a  great  bird  called  "minokawa*'* 
swallowed  the  moon.  Seised  with  fear,  all  the  people  began  to  scream 
and  make  a  great  noise.  Then  the  bird  peeped  down  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  he  opened  his  mouth.    But  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 

mouth,  the  moon  sprang  out  and  ran  away. 

The  minokawa-bird  is  as  large  as  the  Island  of  Ncgros  or  Bohol.  He 
has  a  beak  of  steel,  and  his  claws  too  are  of  steel.  His  eyes  are  mirrors, 
and  each  sintrle  feather  is  a  sharp  sword.  Ho  lives  outside  the  sky, 
at  the  eastern  iiorizon,  readv  to  seize  the  moon  when  she  reaches  there 
from  her  journey  imdrr  the  earth. 

The  mo<in  makes  eight  holes  in  the  eastern  horizon  to  come  out  of, 
and  eight  holes  in  the  western  horizon  to  go  into,  because  every  day  the 
big  bird  tries  to  catch  her.  and  she  is  afraid.  The  exact  moment  he 
tries  to  swallow  her  is  just  wiien  she  is  about  to  t  uiue  in  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  east  to  shine  on  us  again.  If  the  minokawa  should 
gwalluw  die  moon,  and  swallow  the  sun  too,  he  would  then  come  doT\Ti 
to  earth  and  gulp  down  hilh  also.  Hut  when  the  moon  is  in  the  belly 
of  the  big  bird,  and  the  sky  is  dark,  then  all  the  Bagobo  scream  and 
cry,  and  beat  agongs*  because  they  fear  they  will  all  "get  dead." 
Soon  this  racket  makes  the  minokawa-bird  look  down  and  "open  his 
mouth  to  hear  the  sound."  Then  the  moon  jumps  out  of  the  bird's 
mouth  and  runs  away. 

All  the  old  men  know  about  the  nunokawa-btrd  in  the  uUi  stories. 

>  The  Visayana  believe  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  an  enornuKis  animal 
ftatMtaMtha  moon,  ■Bdlioldilitr  III  hbimnillL  Cf.tliliJoanMl.v(iLslz(i906).p.  209. 

•  hmwt  s»6iMiion  tattnuDcatt  made  by  the  Chliww,  teporlcd  fran  Slofvan  Isfto 
lOodsvKN  sad  widdy  OMd  fay  the  nod  tvlbM* 
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IL  THE  "UUT:"  ADVENTURES  OF  MYTHICAL  BAGOBO  AT  THE 

DAWN  OF  THADiTiON 

I.  LOICABAT  AMD  MBBO^TAN 

I-^g  ago  Lumabat'  and  his  sister  {H^^)  had  a  quarrel  because 
Lumabat  had  said,  "You  shall  go  with  me  up  into  heaven.  '  And  his 
aister  had  rt  ])liid.  "No,  I  don't  like  to  do  that." 

'i  lien  iliey  began  lo  {ighi  each  other.  Soon  the  woman  sat  down  on 
the  big  rice  mortar,'  and  said  to  Lumabat,  *^Now  1  am  going  down 
below  the  carili,  down  to  Gimokudan.*  Down  there  I  shall  begin  to 
shake  the  lemon-tree.  Whenever  I  shake  it,  somebody  up  on  the 
earth  will  die.  If  the  fruit  shaken  down  be  ripe,  then  an  old  person 
'will  die  on  the  earth;  but  if  the  fruit  faU  green,  the  one  to  die  will  be 
yoaag." 

Then  she  took  a  howl  filled  with  potmded  rice,  and  poured  the  rice 
into  the  mortar  for  a  sign  that  the  people  should  die  and  go  down  to 
Cimokiidan.  Presendy  the  mortar  began  to  turn  round  and  round 
while  the  woman  was  sitting  upcm  it.  AD  the  iriiile,  as  the  mortar 
wtts  revolving^  it  was  slowly  sinking  into  the  earth.  But  just  as  it 
began  to  setde  in  the  ground,  the  woman  dropped  handfub  of  the 
pounded  rice  upon  the  earth,  with  the  words:  ''Seel  I  let  fall  this 
fioe.  This  makes  many  people  die,  dropping  down  just  like  grauis  of 
ffee.  Thus  hundreds  of  people  go  down;  but  none  go  up  into  heaven." 

Straightway  the  mortar  kept  on  turning  round,  and  kept  on  going 
lower  down,  until  It  disappeared  m  the  eardi,  with  Lumabaf  a  sister 
«Clll  sitting  on  it.  Afto*  this,  she  came  to  be  known  as  MdbU'yaiu 
Before  she  went  down  below  the  earth,  she  was  known  only  as  TvStKt  ka 
Lumabat  (''sister  of  Lumabat"). 

MebQ'yan  is  now  chief  of  a  town  called  Banua  Mebfl'yan  CMe- 
bu  Van's  town  "),  where  she  takes  care  of  all  dead  babies,  and  gives  them 
niiUc  from  her  breasts.  MebQ'y^i^  ugly  to  look  at,  for  her  whole  body 
is  covered  with  nipples.  All  nursing  children  who  still  want  the  mUk, 
^directly,  when  they  die,  to  Banua  Mebu  V^n,  instead  of  to  Gim(4ai* 
<lan,  and  remain  there  with  Mebu'yan  until  they  stop  taking  milk  from 
ber  breast.  Then  they  go  to  their  own  families  in  Gimokudan,  where 
they  can  get  rice,  and  ''live"  very  well. 

>  ttefiiMof  iiioft«latoi<eidilieft¥en»tiidbeDOflMssod(dr.chft'*^^ 
IM").  laths  tain tlist  I  bAveChwtecoIlecMdfLiiiMbttdoct net fig^ 

s  The  word  indicating  the  relationship  between  brother  and  sister,  each  of  whom  is 
Ml/  to  the  otha.whcitar  elder  or  younger. 

TlieinortariniiUdirioefapomidedisalaiie.deepiwoodmboirftbetelan^ 

kouae.    With  its  standard,  it  is  three  feet  or  more  in  height. 

*  The  place  bcluw  the  earth  where  the  dCSd  SO  igimokui,  **ipUt$*'  -M.  pluftl  cadiBf); 
that  ia«  [the  place  of]  many  spirits. 
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All  the  spirits  stop  ai  Mebu'yan's  town,  on  their  way  toGimokudan. 
There  the  spiriu  wash  all  their  joints  in  the  black  river  that  runs 
through  Banua  MehD'y^^n,  and  l\\cy  wash  the  tops  of  their  heads  luo. 
This  bathing  {pamalngu^)  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  spirits  feel 
at  home,  so  that  they  will  not  run  away  and  go  bark  to  their  own 
bodies.  If  the  spirit  could  return  to  its  body,  the  body  would  get  up 
and  be  alive  again. 

2.  STORY  UF  LUMABAT  AND  WARl 

Tuglay  and  Tuglibung*  had  many  children.  One  of  them  was  called 
Lmiabat.  There  came  a  time  when  Lumabat  quarrelled  with  hia 
sister  and  was  very  angry  with  her.   He  aaid,      will  go  to  the  iky» 

and  never  come  back  agani." 

So  Lumabat  stnrtrd  fnr  the  sky-country,  and  many  of  his  brothers 
and  si^*r  rs  went  with  him.  A  part  of  their  journey  lay  over  the  sea, 
and  when  they  h  ul  passed  the  sea,  a  rock  qx>ke  to  them  and  8aid» 
"Where  are  vod  i;oing?" 

In  the  b^'RiiuiHig,  all  the  rocks  and  plants  and  the  animals  could  talk* 
with  the  peoidt  . 

Then  one  buy  answered  the  rock,  "We  are  going  to  the  sky-country.'* 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  the  boy  turned  into  a  xQcJc.  But  his 
brothers  and  sisters  went  on,  leaving  the  rock  beliind. 

Presently  a  tree  said,  "\Vhere  are  you  going?" 

**Wc  are  going  to  the  sky,"  replied  one  of  the  girls. 

Inuucdiately  the  girl  became  a  tree.  Thus,  all  the  way  along  the 
journey,  if  any  one  answered,  he  became  a  tree,  or  stone,  or  rock, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  that  put  the  question. 

By  and  by  the  remainder  of  the  party  reached  the  border  of  the  sky. 
They  had  gone  to  the  very  end  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  the  horizon.  But 
liere  they  had  to  stop,  became  the  horinm  kept  moving  up  and  down 
isupa-supa).  The  eky  and  the  earth  woidd  part,  and  then  do&t 
together  again,  juat  fike  the  jaws  of  an  animal  in  eating.  Thia  movQ> 
sncnt  of  the  hodamn  began  aa  aoon  aa  the  people  reached  there. 

Theie  were  many  young  men  and  vomen,  and  tbey  all  tried  to  jump 
through  the  place  where  the  aky  and  the  earth  parted.  But  the  edgea 
of  the  horinm  are  very  sharp,  like  a  kampUau,*  and  they  came  together 
with  a  anap  whenever  anybody  tried  to  jump  through;  and  they  cot 
him  into  two  pieoea*  Then  the  parte  of  his  body  became  stones^  or 

>  The  same  vvoxd  is  used  ot  the  ceremonial  washing  at  the  teatival  of  G  inum.  Ordioary 
lAthmg  is  padigus. 

<  This  is  also  aa  element  in  Viaajranmyth  (cf.  Maxfield  and  MUlington's  collection  faitidt 
Journal,  vol.  zz  I1907I.  p-  loa).  For  the  Malay  tiaditioa.  d.  Skcat*  Mtltgf  M^iU^  pw 
*  Set  iootnote  z.  p.  xS. 
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grains  of  sand.  One  after  another  of  the  party  tried  to  jump  throus^a 
for  nob<xl>'  knew  the  fate  of  the  one  who  weni  lu  lore  him. 

Last  of  all,  Lumabat  jumped  ^ — quick,  quicker  than  the  rest;  and 
before  the  sharp  edges  snapi  <  d  shut,  he  was  safe  in  heaven.  rSs  he 
walked  along,  he  saw  man>  wtmderful  things.  He  saw  manv  kam~ 
pikins  standit  ilone,  and  fighting,  and  that  without  any  man  lo  hold 
them.  LuniahaL  passed  on  by  tliem  all.  Then  he  came  to  the  town 
where  the  bad  dead  live.  The  town  is  called  "  Kilut."^  There,  in  the 
flames,  he  saw  many  spirits  with  heavy  sins  on  them.  The  spirits  with 
little  sins  were  not  in  the  flames;  but  they  lay,  thdr  bodies  covered 
with  sores,  in  an  add  that  cuts  like  tlie  juice  of  a  lemon.  Lmnafaot 
went  on,  past  tibem  all. 

Finally  he  reached  the  house  of  Diwata,*  and  went  up  into  the  house. 
Thefe  he  saw  many  diwata,  and  they  were  diewing  betel-nut.*  And 
one  dmiUa  spit  from  his  mouth  the  isu^  that  he  had  finished  chewing. 
When  Lumabat  saw  the  iss€  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  god,  it 
loolced  to  him  like  a  sharp  knife.  Then  Diwata  laid  hoki  of  Luma^ 
bat,  and  Lumabat  thought  the  god  hdd  a  sharp  knife  in  his  hand* 
But  it  was  no  knife:  it  was  just  the  isn.  And  Diwata  nibbed  the 
on  Lumabat's  belly,  and  with  one  downward  stroke  he  opened  the 
belly,  and  took  out  Lumabat's  intestines  (isfiiia). 

Tben  Lumabat  himself  became  a  god.  He  was  not  hungry  any 
more,  for  now  his  intestines  were  gone.  Yet  if  he  wanted  to  eat,  he 
had  only  to  say,  Food,  come  nowl"  and  at  once  all  the  fish  were  there, 
ready  to  be  caught.  In  the  sky'^ountry,  flsh  do  not  have  to  be  caught. 
And  Lumabat  became  the  greatest  of  all  the  diwata. 

Now,  when  Lumabat  left  homo  v  ith  his  brothers  and  sisters,  one 
sister  and  three  brothers  remained  behind.  The  brother  named  Wan 
felt  sad  because  Lumabat  had  gone  away.  At  last  he  decided  to 
follow  him.  He  crossed  the  sea,  and  readied  the  border  of  the  sl^, 
which  immediately  began  to  make  the  opening  and  shutting  moticHis. 
But  VVari  was  agile,  like  his  brother  Lumabat;  and  he  jumped  quick, 
just  like  Lumabat,  and  got  safe  into  heaven.  Following  the  same 
path  that  his  brother  had  taken,  he  reached  the  same  house.  And 
again  Diwata  took  the  i.ssc,  and  attempted  to  open  Wari's  lx?lly;  but 
Wari  protested,  for  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  intestines  puUed  out. 
Therefore  the  god  was  angry  at  Wari. 

*  A  synonyme  for  Gimokudan  ("  the  city  of  the  dead  ").  It  ia  not  ordinarily  awwdated 
In  the  mind  of  th«  B«a^  ^f*^  i^c*  o<  rekiilNitioa.  This  epiaode  •honra  tmoet  of 
Jesuit  influence. 

*  See  footnote  s.  p.  is. 

*  The  popttlar  iMunw  "tMteUnit,"  hM  been  veuiiiisd  la  these  atofiee  to  dnlinate  the 
fruit  of  the  areca-pahn.  Strictly  epceking.  "hetd  '*  is  the  laef  ol  e  dimWttf  pleot  ipnfo) 
that  is  chewed  with  the  nut. 

*  The  aolid  part  of  the  betd-out  that  remains  after  the  juice  baa  been  extracted  by  kmf 
chewin|[. 
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Yet  Waii  ataid  cm  in  the  house  for  three  days.   Then  he  went  out 

00  the  aiad^  that  joined  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  gods'  Jioiiieg 
whence  he  could  look  down  on  the  earth.  He  saw  his  home  town,  and 
it  made  him  happy  to  look  at  his  fields  of  sugarcane  and  bananas,  his 
groves  of  betel  and  cocoanuts.  There  were  his  bananas  ripe,  and  all 
his  fruits  ready  to  be  plucked.  Wari  gazed,  and  then  hv  wnnted  to 
get  hark  to  pnrth  again,  and  he  began  to  cry;  for  he  did  not  like  to  stay 
in  heaven  and  have  his  intestines  taken  out,  and  he  was  homeitck 
for  his  own  town. 

Now,  the  god  was  angry  at  Wari  because  he  would  not  let  hmi  (^pen 
his  belly.  And  the  pod  told  Wari  to  j^o  home,  and  Lake  his  dogs  with 
him.  First  the  goil  iixed  some  tood  tor  Wari  to  eat  on  his  journey. 
Then  he  took  meadow-grass  (karan),  and  tied  the  long  blades  together, 
making  a  line  lonc^  enough  to  reach  down  to  earth.  He  tied  Wari  and 
the  dogs  lu  uae  vrnl  oi  the  line;  but  before  he  luweicd  liie  rope,  he  said 
to  Wari,  Do  not  eat  while  you  are  up  m  tlie  air,  for  if  you  eat,  it  will 
set  your  dogs  to  quarrelling.    If  1  hear  the  sound  of  dogs  fighting, 

1  shall  111  go  the  rope." 

But  while  Wari  hung  in  the  air,  he  got  very  hungry,  and,  although 
he  had  been  let  down  only  about  a  third  of  the  distance  from  heaven 
to  earth,  he  took  some  of  his  food  and  ate  it.  Immediately  the  dogs 
began  to  fight.  Then  Diwata  in  the  sky  heaid  the  noise,  and  he 
dropped  the  rope  of  meadow-grass.  Then  Wart  fell  down,  down;  hut 
he  did  not  strike  the  ground,  for  he  was  caught  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree  called  lampo*  It  was  a  tall  tiee,  and  Wari  could  not  get  down. 
He  began  to  utter  cries;  and  all  night  he  kept  crying,  "Aro-oH>K>-ir' 
Thenhe  turned  wto  a  kulago-btrd.*  At  night,  idien  you  hear  the  call 
of  the  knlago-bird,  you  know  that  it  is  the  voice  of  Wari. 

The  kulago-bird  has  various  sorts  of  featheis,  feathen  of  all  kinds 
of  bunds  and  chickens;  it  has  the  hair  of  all  animals  and  the  hair  of 
man.  This  bird  lives  in  very  high  trses  at  night,  and  you  cannot  see 
it.  You  cannot  catch  it.  Yet  the  old  men  know  a  story  about  a 
kulago-bird  once  having  been  caught  while  It  was  building  its  netC 
But  this  was  after  there  came  to  be  many  people  on  the  earth. 

The  three  dogs  went  right  along  back  to  Wari's  house.  They 
found  Wari's  sister  and  two  brothers  at  home,  and  staid  there  with 
them.  After  a  while,  the  woman  and  her  two  brothers  had  many 
children. 

''In  the  beginning,^'  say  the  old  men,  "brother  and  sister  would 
marry  each  other,  just  like  pigs.  This  was  a  very  bad  custom." 

<  A  sort  of  bridse  <*  pfaufora  coaoecUiig  fhe  rasla  bo4y  of  tte  asCive  hotm  iritii  tbs 

tfielter  that  serves  as  kitchen,  wlien  this  is  separate  from  the  living-room. 

*  A  fabulous  bird,  probably  associated  with  the  8creech*owl  (Aluco  C4tndidus)  of  the 
Philippines.  It  is  a  bird  oi  iii-omen.  Compare  A.  Newton.  Diciitmary  <4  Birds,  pp. 
«79-68o  (i«93-«6). 
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3.  BOW  MAN  TUENSD  UiTO  A  MONKEY 

Before  the  world  was  made,  the  mookey  looked  like  niAn,  3.nd  was 
called  mambOt^  and  was  actually  human.  But  after  the  wocki  aad 
people  weie  made»  the  monkey  took  its  present  form. 

When  people  to  live  in  the  world,  they  had  many  children. 

CNie  man  was  called  Lumabat.  His  father  had  a  number  of  childfen, 
80  that  Lumabat  had  many  brothers  and  sisten. 

One  day  a  brother  of  Lumabat  was  climbing  up  over  the  roof,  and 
in  his  hand  he  had  a  long  ladle  made  of  cocoanut-shell.  He  held  the 
ladle  behind  his  back,  at  the  base  of  his  spine,  until  by  and  by  a  tail 
began  to  grow.  The  ladle  had  turned  into  a  tail,  and  presently  Luma- 
bat's  brother  became  a  ith  nkry.  After  that,  a  few  other  people  turned 
into  monkeys.    But  all  this  came  about  before  Lumabat  went  to 

4.  THE  TUGUBtJNG  AND  THE  TUGLAT 

Before  time  began,*  an  old  woman  (TugUbung)  and  an  old  man 
(Tuglay)  lived  in  a  town  at  the  centre  of  the  woiikl.  There  came  a 
aeaaon  of  drought,  when  their  bananas  spoiled,  and  all  their  plants 
died  from  the  hot  sun.  Tiiglibung  and  Tuglay  were  very  huigry,  and 
looked  skinny,  because  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 

One  night  as  the  old  man  slept,  he  dreamed  that  a  little  boy  with 
iriiste  hair  came  dose  to  him,  and  said,  "Much  better  it  would  he  if 
you  would  stay  here  no  longer;  much  better,  that  you  go  to  the  T'oluk 
Waig*  ('water-sources'),  where  there  is  a  good  place  to  live." 

So  the  old  folks  started  on  their  journey  to  the  source  of  the  rivers. 
On  their  way,  they  stopped  at  one  place  that  seemed  good,  and  staid 
for  about  a  month ;  but  there  was  little  to  eat,  and  they  were  always 
hungry.  At  last,  one  day,  the  man  climbed  up  into  a  tall  tree,  whence 
he  could  see  the  whole  earth,  even  to  the  border  of  the  sky.  Far  away 
he  could  see  a  little  smoke,  just  like  a  cigarette.  Then  he  climbed 
down  the  tree  in  :\  liiirry,  and  told  his  wife  what  he  had  seen. 

"!  will  go  and  Imd  out  where  that  smoko  romes  from,"  he  said, 
"and  see  if  I  can  get  some  bananas  and  things,  —  all  we  can  eat." 

So  the  man  started  out  and  travelled  a  long  way,  leaving  his  wife 
at  home.  As  he  approached  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  smoke, 
he  found  himself  in  a  vast  field  full  of  fruit-trees  and  sugarcane-plants. 
The  sugarcane  grew  as  big  as  trees;  the  bananas  were  as  huge  as  the 
trunks  of  cocoanut-palms;  and  the  papaya-fruit  was  the  size  of  a 
great  clay  jar.  He  walked  on  until  he  reached  a  ver>'  large  meadow, 
full  of  long  wavy  grass,  where  iliere  were  many  horses  and  carabao  and 
other  animals.    Soon  after  he  left  the  meadow-grass,  he  could  make 

»  Gcnrral  term  for  "man,"  "pwpir  " 

*  Tbe  ulu  has  a  stereotyped  ope&iug  with  the  phxasc  uuda  tiu  \.un4a  uwu),  "no  year.** 

*  The  fabqlom  •owiw  cf  sO  tbs  ■osnliln 
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oat,  Mfne  dirtmce  ahead  of  htm»  a  big  house  with  many  •miliar 
houses  grooped  aramid  it.  He  vis  so  acaral  that  he  could  not  tee 
the  houses  very  welt*   He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

When  he  ceme  op  to  the  big  house,  he  saw  lying  under  it  piles  of 
human  bones.  He  then  knew  that  the  Datu  of  the  Bueo^  lived  tfaete. 
la  all  the  other  houses  there  were  huso  living  too.  But  he  went  bravely 
up  the  steps  of  the  big  house,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor.  Right  away, 
while  he  sat  there,  the  children  of  Huso  wanted  to  eat  him.  But 
Tuglay  said,  "  No,  no !  don't  eat  me,  because  i  just  came  to  get  bansnas 
of  many  different  kinds." 

Then  the  man  made  a  bargain  with  the  Datu  of  the  Buso,  nnd  aid, 
"Give  me  somp  hannnn*?,  and  I  will  pay  you  two  children  for  theai. 
Come  to  ni\  house  in  nine  days,  and  yon  shall  have  one  boy  and  one 
gjri  for  the  bananas."    But  Tuglay  had  no  children. 

Then  the  Buso  gave  Tuglay  a  basket  of  bananas,  and  let  him  go 
away. 

Now,  while  her  husband  was  away,  the  woman  gavo  birth  to  twins, 
—  a  boy  and  a  girl.  And  when  the  mnu  L^ot  home  he  was  pleaded,  and 
said.  "Oh!  that's  fine!    You  got  somt  l  abirs  while  I  wa<?  away." 

But  the  man  felt  very  sorry'  to  think  ol  iiivini?  his  children  to  the 
Buso,  and  he  went  lioui  place  to  place,  h(  )[)in<  to  inid  aonic  fi  iend  who 
would  help  him.  All  the  time,  the  days  of  the  falla  ("time  of  con- 
tract") were  slipping  by.  He  could  get  nobody  to  help  hini.  Now  it 
lacked  otiK  two  of  tiit  nine  days' /a//a.  And  wliile  the  children  were 
asleep,  1  uglay  said  to  his  wife,  "Let  us  run  away,  and  leave  our  babies 
here  asleep,  because  to-morrow  the  Buso  will  come." 

Then  Tuglay  and  Tuglibung  ran  away,  and  left  their  children.  They 
ran  and  ran  until  they  readied  the  T'oluk  Waig;  but  they  could  not 
get  away  ffom  the  /oils.  The  nine  days  of  faOa  had  caught  up  with 
iMin. 

At  home,  the  chlldfen  woke  up  and  found  no  mother  and  father 
^nertf  and  tiiey  began  to  cry.  They  thought  they  would  nm  after 
tlieir  parents.  So  they  left  the  house,  and  folded  the  river,  and  began 
to  ran. 

When  the  nine  days  were  up,  the  Buso  came  to  Tuglay's  house  for 
Ills  pay.  When  he  found  nobody  at  home,  he  ran  after  the  children, 
currying  with  Inm  many  iron  aaus  and  big  bolos,  and  aooompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  other  huso»  In  all  there  were  three  thousand  frtue,  —  two 
liiousand  walking,  and  one  thousand  flyhag.  The  diildren  liad  the 
start;  but  the  three  tliousand  buso  ktpt  gaining  on  them,  until  tliey 
were  dose  behind. 

'  TW  MMBrafMMBotpue  man  soomorpaie  cvu  pcnoosittMi*  jnott  wunott  m  Kgnmt 
The  traditioiM]  concept  of  Bmd  among  the  Bafobo  hM  MMBtUly  Hk  Mme  content  m 
that  of  Asuang  vita  Vinyaa  peoplHu  Bota  Bm»  sad  Aimng  iOiSMt  tbe  SikshSM  of 
Indian  myth. 
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As  they  ran,  tiie  Uttle  twy  «id  to  his  aster,  ''When  we  get  to  that 
field  over  there,  where  there  are  ripe  bananae,  you  must  not  speak  a 
woixi." 

But  when  they  reached  the  bananartiee,  the  giri-chiki  cried  out, 
^'Brother,  I  want  to  eat  a  banana." 

Then  she  ate  a  banana;  but  she  felt  so  weak  she  coutd  run  no 
longer.    She  just  lay  down  and  died.    Then  the  boy-child  looked  about 

for  a  place  to  put  his  sister's  body.  He  looked  at  the  fine  branched 
trees,  full  of  fruit,  and  saw  that  each  single  fruit  was  an  a£<Mf£,*  and 
the  leaves,  mother-of-pearl. 

To  one  of  the  trees,  tlie  hoy  said,  "May  I  put  my  fiifta*  here?" 
And  t  ho  tree  said  that  he  might  do  it. 

Then  the  boy  laid  bis  sister  on  a  branch  of  the  tree,  because  the  child 
was  dead. 

After  this,  the  boy  ran  back  toward  the  Buso  who  led  the  rest,  and 
called  out  to  him,  "I'm  going  U)  run  very  fast.  Chase  me  now,  and 
catch  me  if  you  canl" 

So  the  boy  ran,  and  the  Buso  chased  him.  Hard  pressed,  the  boy 
sprang  toward  a  big  rock,  and  shouted  to  it,  "O  rock,  help  me!  The 
Bubo  will  catch  me." 

"Come  up!"  said  the  rock.  "Ill  help  you,  if  I  can." 

But  when  the  boy  cfimbed  up,  he  found  that  it  was  not  a  rock,  but 
a  fine  house,  that  was  giving  him  shelter.  In  that  house  lived  the 
Blade  Lady  {Bia  f  tntftatOi  aimI  ehe  received  the  boy  kindly. 

As  soon  as  the  Buso  came  up  to  the  mdk,  he  smiled,  and  said,  "The 
boy  is  here  all  right!  Ill  break  the  rock  with  my  aze." 

But  when  he  tried  to  Ineak  the  rock  wi^  axe  and  poko,*  the  hard 
Blooe  resisted;  and  the  Buso's  tools  were  blunted  and  spoiled. 

Meantime,  in  the  Black  Lad/s  house  the  boy  was  getting  ready  for 
a  fight,  because  the  Black  Lady  said,  "Go  down  now;  they  want  you 
down  there." 

Then  with  sharp  sword  and  long  spear,  bearing  a  fine  war-shiekl, 
and  wearing  ear-plugs  of  sliining  ivory,  the  boy  went  down  to  meet 
the  BtlSO.  When  he  went  down  the  steps,  all  the  other  buso  had  come, 
and  were  waiting  for  him  in  front  of  the  house.  Then  they  aU  went 
to  fighting  the  one  boy,  and  he  met  them  all  alone.  He  fouj^t  until 
every  one  of  the  three  thousand  Imso  fell  down  dead.  At  last,  one  only 
of  the  buso  stood  up,  and  he  was  the  great  Datu  of  Buso.  But  even 
he  fell  down  before  that  mighty  boy,  for  none  could  conquer  the  boy. 
He  was  matulus.*  After  all  was  done,  the  boy  married  the  Black 
Lady,  and  lived  well  in  her  house. 

«  St'c  footnote  2.  p.  ig.  «  Bia.  "lady;"  t'  ((o).  "the;"  metum.  "black/* 

*  A  stout  work-kniic,  with  brood,  one-edged  Uade.  and  square  tip;  uaed  to  hew  down 

trees,  ami  cut  kindlmit-woud. 

«  A  m  ngMf  and  a<  tte  gmt  llakkl,  snd  wwibfaing  the  «Mt  of  ''•Bi^ke** 

•nd  "iavlaclbte."  MtaMm  h  oHen  end  wiUi  >  cooaolstloB  of  hsWne  ma0aA  iwim> 
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5.  ADVENTURES  OF  THB  TUCLAY* 

It  was  eight*  mfllion  {kat%)  ycm  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Mona,* 
that  the  following  events  took  place. 

The  Tuglay  lived  in  a  fine  house  the  walls  of  which  were  all  mirrored 
glass,  and  the  roof  was  hung  with  brass  chains.  One  day  he  went 
out  into  the  woods  to  snare  jungle-fowl,  and  he  slept  in  the  woods  all 
night.  The  next  day,  when  he  turned  to  go  home,  he  found  himself 
puzzled  as  to  which  trail  to  take.  lU-  iric  d  one  path  after  another, 
but  none  seemed  to  lead  to  his  house.  Al  last  he  said  to  himself, 
"I  have  lost  my  way:  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  home  " 

Then  he  walked  on  at  random  until  he  came  to  a  vas?i  iield  of  rice, 
where  great  nuaibtrs  of  men  were  cutting  the  palay.*  But  the  rice- 
field  belonged  to  Buso,  and  the  harvesters  were  all  buso-men.  When 
they  saw  Tuglay  at  the  edge  of  their  field,  they  were  glad,  and  said 
to  i/ue  another,  "There  s  a  man!    We  will  carry  him  home." 

Then  the  biiso  caught  Tuglay,  and  hastened  home  with  him.  Now, 
the  great  Buso's  mansion  stretched  across  the  tops  of  eight  million 
mountains,  and  very  many  smaller  houses  were  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  all  around  the  great  Buso's  house;  for  this  was  the  city 
of  the  huso  where  they  had  taken  Tuglay.  As  he  was  carried  through 
the  groves  of  ooooanut-pafans  on  Buso's  place,  all  the  Coooanuts  called* 
out,  ''Tuglay,  Tuglay,  m  a  little  while  the  Buao  will  eat  you!'' 

Into  the  presence  of  the  great  chief  of  all  the  busOt  they  dragged 
Ttoglay .  The  Datto  Buso  was  fearful  to  look  at.  From  his  head  grew 
one  great  hom  of  pure  ivory,  and  flames  of  fire  were  Uazing  from  the 
horn.  The  Datto  Buso  questioned  the  man. 

''Pint  of  all,  I  will  ask  you  where  you  come  from,  Tuf^y." 

"I  am  come  from  my  house  in  T'oluk  Waig,"  replied  the  man. 

And  the  great  Buso  shouted,  "I  will  cutoff  your  head  with  my  sharp 

"But  if  I  dioose,  I  can  kill  you  with  your  own  sword,"  boklly 
answered  Tuglay. 

Then  he  lay  down,  and  let  the  Buso  try  to  cut  his  neck.  The  Buso 
swung  his  sharp  sword ;  but  the  steel  would  not  cut  Tuglay's  neck. 
The  Buso  did  not  know  that  no  knife  could  wound  the  neck  of  Tuglay, 
unless  fire  were  laid  upon  his  throat  at  the  same  time.  This  was  eight 
million  years  ago  that  the  Buso  tried  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Tuglay, 
.  Then  another  day  the  Tuglay  spoke  to  all  the  busOf  **lt  Is  now  my 
turn:  let  me  try  whether  I  can  cut  your  necks.'' 

s  See  footeofee  3,  p.  1$.  tin  3,  16. 

•  The  number  Mcfed  in  oevemooW  and  toiic. 

•  See  footnote  2.  p.  16. 

•  Vijrayan  word  for  rice  growing  in  the  field;  Bagobo,  ume. 

•  The  long  sword  oi  the  Moro,  with  a  wavy,  two-edged  blade. 
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After  this  speech,  Tuglay  htocxi  up  and  took  from  hh  mouth  the 
chewed  betel-nut  that  is  called  isse,  and  made  a  mouun  as  if  he  would 
nib  the  isse  on  the  great  Hu-o's  throat.  When  the  Buso  saw  the  isse, 
he  thought  it  was  a  sharp  kmie.and  he  u  frightened.  All  the  k  s.st  r 
buso  bei^an  to  weep,  fearing  that  their  c  liit  f  would  be  killed;  for  the 
isse  app*  .in  (i  to  all  of  them  as  a  keen-bhulei  1  knife.  The  tears  of  all 
the  buso  ran  down  like  blood;  they  wept  sjireanis  and  streams  of  tears 
LiiaL  all  liowed  tt)gethcr,  forming  a  deep  lake,  red  in  color. 

Then  Tuglay  rubbed  the  chewed  betel  on  the  great  Buso's  throat. 
One  pass  only  he  made  with  the  isse,  and  the  Buso's  head  was  severed 
from  his  body.  Both  head  and  body  of  the  mighty  Buso  rolled  down 
into  the  great  lake  of  tears,  and  were  devoured  by  the  crocodiles. 

Now,  the  Tuglay  wu  drened  like  a  poor  man, — in  bark  {IHbtMP} 
gmicnts.  But  m  aoon  aa  be  liad  daia  the  Bueo*  he  atnid^  a  faloir  at 
his  own  legs,  and  the  bark  tromen  fell  off.  Then  he  stamped  on  the 
ground,  and  etntcfc  his  body,  and  Immediately  hia  jacket  and  keichief 
ol  bark  fell  off  from  him.  Thero  he  stood,  no  longer  the  poor  Tuglay, 
bttt  a  Mahdd  Toluk  Wa^,*  with  a  gleammg  kampUan  in  hie  hand. 

Then  be  was  leady  to  fiight  all  the  other  kuw.  Fiist  he  hekl  the 
hmpUan  in  his  left  hand,  and  eight  million  bu$a  fell  down  dead. 
Then  he  hdd  the  kampUan  in  his  rig^t  hand,  and  eight  million  more 
buso  fell  down  dead.  After  that,  the  Makdd  went  over  to  the  house 
ol  Buso's  daughter,  who  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  her 
iorehead.  She  shrieked  with  fear  when  she  saw  the  Malald  coming; 
and  he  struck  her  with  his  kampUaUt  so  that  she  too^  the  woman-buso, 
fell  down  dead. 

After  these  exploits,  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig went  on  his  way.  He 

climbed  over  the  mountains  of  benati,*  whose  trees  men  go  far  to  seek, 
and  then  he  reached  the  m^mtBf"«  of  barayung  and  balati  wood. 
From  these  peaks,  exultant  over  his  foes,  he  gave  a  good  war-cry 
that  re-echoed  through  the  mountains*  and  went  up  to  the  ears  of 
the  gods.  Panguli'li  and  Salamia  Van  *  heard  it  from  their  home  in 
the  Shrine  of  the  Sky  {Tambara  ka  Langit),  and  they  said,  "Who 
chants  the  song  of  war  (ig-sungal)  ?  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  Malak 
T'oluk  Waig,  for  none  of  all  the  other  malaki  could  shout  just  like 
that." 

*■  The  Babogo  am.y,  that,  before  the  invention  of  weaving  hemp,  all  the  peof^  dotted 
thetn^ve«intlietoft»irtiam«Mhli>liqpeCTo<thei>M«tktli«t»<«^ 

sut-palms. 

*  The  soni-divine  being  who  dwells  at  the  mythical  aource  of  the  mountain-streams 
(MldU.  ''food  nMar*  r  "Clw;*'  «Mk.  "oom;**  wait,  *'«mI«**).  TndttlOMliy 
tbcfe  are  many  of  these  nmIcW.  devotloaaUy  there  is  but  oae. 

*  A  very  hard,  fine-gramed  wood  susceptible  of  high  polish,  in  color  grading,  accordinip 
to  age,  from  yellow  to    ,!rlt^n  tan.  and  used  to  make  handles  for  the  most  valuable  worda. 

*  These  godii  arc  ot  hi^  rank.  Saiamia'waa  occupies  the  second  heaven,  and  i'iia- 
gnira.  the  ninth. 
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Hk  duty  performed,  the  Malaki  left  the  ranges  of  balati  and  bara* 
yung,  walked  donn  towaid  the  aea,  and  wandered  «k»f  the  oomC 
until  be  ncared  a  great  gathering  of  people  who  had  met  for  barter. 
It  waa  mailDet'<day,  and  all  eortt  of  things  were  biaught  for  trade. 
Then  die  Malaki  Toluk  Waig  struck  his  legs  and  his  chest,  before  the 
people  caufl^t  aig^t  of  him;  and  immediatdy  he  was  dotbed  in  his  old 
bark  tioasen  and  jacket  and  kerchief,  just  like  a  poor  man.  Then  he 
approached  the  arawd,  and  saw  the  people  sitting' on  the  ground  in 
little  groups,  taUdng,  asad  offering  their  tlunge  for  sale. 

TheMaUddUndtgRamutka  Langlt^  and  all  the  othennaloftf*  from 
the  surrounding  country  were  them.  Th^  called  out  to  him,  "Where 
are  you  going?" 

The  Tuglay  told  them  that  he  had  got  lost,  and  had  been  travelUag 
a  long  distance.  As  he  spoke,  he  noticed,  sittiog  among  a  group  of 
young  men,  the  beautiful  woman  called  Moglung. 

She  motioned  to  him,  and  said,  ''Come,  sit  down  beside  me." 

And  the  Ti^ilay  sat  down  on  the  ground,  near  the  Moglung.  Then 
the  woman  gave  presents  of  textiles  to  the  Malald  Lindig  Ramut  ka 
Langit  and  the  other  malaki  in  her  crowd.  But  to  the  Tuglay  she 
gave  betel-nut  that  she  had  prepared  for  him. 

After  that,  the  Moglung  said  to  ail  the  malaki^  ''This  time  I  am 
going  to  lea\*e  you,  because  I  want  to  go  home." 

And  off  went  the  Moglung  with  the  Tuglay,  riding  on  the  wind. 

After  many  days,  the  Moglung  and  the  Tuglay  rested  on  the  moun- 
tains of  barayung,  and,  later,  on  the  mountains  of  balakuna-trccs. 
From  these  heights,  they  looked  out  over  a  vast  stretch  of  open  coun- 
try, where  the  deep,  wavy  meadow-gras^  glistened  like  gold;  and 
pastured  there  were  herds  of  cows  and  rarabao  and  many  horses. 
And  beyond  rose  another  range  of  luouniams,  on  the  highest  of  which 
stood  the  Moglung  s  huu>e.  To  reach  it  they  had  to  cross  whole 
forests  of  cocoanut  and  betel-nut  trees  that  covered  eight  miilion 
mountains.  Around  tlif^  house  were  all  kinds  of  useful  plants  and 
trees.  When  th*  >  \\  alkcd  under  the  ll<jor'  of  the  house,  the  Moglung 
said,  "  My  graiuhnolher  is  looking  at  me  because  I  have  found  another 
grandchild  for  her." 

Then  the  grandmother  (Tuglibung)  called  to  them,  saying,  "Come 
Up,  come  up,  my  grandchildren!" 

>  Malaki  who  live*  at  thit  hosuosi  (JUndi^,  "border;"  nmutt  "root;"  ka,  preporition 
-Ofs"  Umgii,    sky"),  4 

•  Abtaav^  tte  mam  amMW  prapaitjr  !•  limM  (o  m  «f  Mill  smmI  cteisctar, 
f«t  MlMlljr  the  atorjMtllcr  cdb  all  the  yooat  am 

OCtan  it  means  simply  an  unmarried  man. 

•  A  typical  Malay  house  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pile-<lwelling,  the  floor  being 
raiaed  leveral  feet  above  the  grouad,  and  tied  to  the  lieavy  upright  timbers  which  run  to 
tiM  foof  Md  im  tbe  fltaMwric  cf  Om  hooK. 
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As  uxm  as  tlwy  entered  the  house,  the  Tu^y  sat  down  in  a  oonier 
of  the  Idtdien,  until  the  grandmother  offered  him  a  better  fdace,  say- 
ing, "Do  not  stay  in  the  Idtchen.    Come  and  sleep  on  my  bed." 

The  Tuglay  rested  eight  nights  in  the  grandmother's  bed.  At  the 
end  of  the  eight  nichts  the  Moglung  said  to  him,  Please  take  this 
betel-nut  that  I  have  prepared  for  you.** 

At  first  Tugiay  did  not  want  to  take  it;  but  the  next  day,  when  tlie 
Moglung  again  offered  the  betel,  he  accc{^ted  it  itom  her  and  began 
to  chew.  After  that,  the  Tuglay  took  ofT  his  trousers  of  bark  and  his 
jacket  of  bark,  and  became  a  Malald  T'oluk  Waig.  But  the  Moglung 
wondered  where  the  Tuglay  had  gone,  and  she  cried  to  her  grand- 
mother, "Where  is  the  Tuglay?'* 

But  the  Malaki  stood  there,  and  answered  her,  "I  irii  the  luglay." 

At  hrst  the  Moglung  was  grieved,  because  the  Malaki  seemed  such 
a  grand  man,  and  she  wanted  Tuglay  back. 

Pnt  before  long  the  Malaki  said  to  her,  "I  want  you  to  marry  me." 

So  ilu  V  wen'  m;irried.  Then  the  Moglung  opened  her  gold  box, 
and  t(M)k  out  a  hue  pair  of  trousers  {saroa'r^)  and  a  man's  jacket 
{jumpak^  ka  mama),  and  gave  them  to  the  Malaki  as  a  wedding-gift. 

When  they  had  h:  <  u  living  together  for  a  while,  there  came  a  day 
when  the  Malaki  u  .i  iitfd  to  go  and  visit  a  man  wiiu  was  a  great  worker 
in  brass,  ^ — the  iMal.iki  Tu;wi.:un;«  and  the  Moglung  gave  him 
dir(rtions  for  the  journey,  sayiiiK,  "You  will  come  to  a  place  where 
a  hiiri(ircd  roads  meet.  Take  tlie  road  that  is  marked  wilIi  the  prints 
of  inaiiy  horses  and  carabao.  Do  not  stop  at  the  place  of  the  cross- 
roads, for  if  you  stop,  the  Bia*  who  makes  men  giddy  will  hurt  you.'* 

Then  the  Malaki  went  away,  and  readied  the  place  where  a  hundred 
toads  crossed,  as  Moglung  had  sakl.  But  he  stopped  there  to  rest 
and  cfaeir  faetiel-nttt.  Soon  he  began  to  fed  queer  and  dizzy,  and  he 
feU  asleep,  not  knowing  anything.  When  he  woke  up,  he  wandered 
along  up  the  mountain  un^  he  readied  a  house  at  the  bolder  of  a 
big  meadow,  and  thoufl^t  he  would  stop  and  ask  his  way.  Prom  under 
the  house  he  called  up, " Whkh  is  the  road  to  the  Malaki  Tuangun?" 


It  was  the  Bia's  voice  that  answered,  "First  come  up  here,  and 
then  lit  ten  you  the  road." 

So  the  Midald  jumped  up  on  the  steps  and  went  in.  But  when  he 
was  inskle  of  her  house,  the  Bia  confessed  that  she  did  not  know  tiie 
way  to  the  Malaki  Tuangun's  house. 

"I  am  the  woman,''  she  eakl,  "who  made  you  diny,  because  I 
wanted  to  have  you  for  my  own." 


,**  "bdF/'cfatfpMtfc  imfv  -mmn% 


ft 
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"Oh!  that's  the  game/'  Mid  the  Malaki.  "  But  the  Mogluiig  is  my 
wife,  and  she  is  the  best  woman  in  the  world.'' 

"Never  mind  that,"  smiled  the  Bia.  "Just  let  me  comb  your  hair." 

T1ie&  the  Bia  gave  him  tome  betel-nut,  and  combed  his  hair  until  lie 
grew  flleepy.  But  as  he  was  dropping  off,  he  rememberer!  n  certain 
pffomiae  he  had  made  his  wife,  and  he  said  to  the  Bia,  "If  the  Mogiung 
cxxmes  and  finds  me  here,  you  be  sure  to  waken  me." 

After  eight  days  had  passed  from  the  time  her  husband  left  home, 
the  Moglung  start  ed  out  to  find  him,  for  lie  had  said, "  £ight  days  from 
now  I  will  return." 

By  and  by  the  Moglung  came  tn  the  Bia's  house,  and  found  the 
Malaki  there  fast  asleep;  but  the  Bia  did  not  waken  liini.  Then  the 
Moglung  took  from  the  Malaki's  toes  his  toe-iings  {paniod^),  and  went 
away,  leaving  a  message  with  the  Bia:  — 

''Tell  the  Malaki  that  I  am  going  back  home  to  find  some  other 
malaki:  tell  him  that  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  him." 

But  the  Moglung  did  not  go  to  her  own  home:  she  at  once  started 
for  her  brother's  house  that  was  up  in  tlir  -K\'-rountrv'. 

Presently  the  Malaki  woke  up.  and  when  he  looked  at  his  toes,  he 
found  tiiat  his  brass  toe-rings  were  gone. 

"The  Moglung  has  been  here!"  he  cried  in  a  frenzy.  "Why  dida'i 
you  waken  me,  as  I  told  you?"  Then  he  seized  his  sharp-bladed 
kampilan,  and  slew  the  Bia.  Maddened  by  grief  and  rage,  he  dashed 
to  the  door  and  made  one  leap  to  the  ground,  screaming,  ' '  All  the 
people  in  the  world  shall  fall  by  my  sword!" 

On  his  warHsbidd  he  rode,  and  flew  with  the  wind  until  he  came 
to  the  horiixm.  Heie  lived  tlie  Malalcs  Ltndig  Ramut  ka  Langit.* 
And  when  the  two  malM  met,  they  began  to  fight;  and  the  seven 
hrotheiB  of  the  Malaki  Lindig  that  live  at  the  edge  of  the  sky,  like- 
wise came  out  to  flght*  But  when  the  battle  had  gone  on  but  a  little 
time,  all  the  eight  malaki  dt  the  horizon  feU  down  dead.  Then  the 
angiy  Malaki  who  had  slain  the  Bia  and  the  eight  young  men  went 
looking  for  more  people  to  kill;  and  when  he  had  shed  the  blood  of 
many,  he  became  a  huto  with  only  one  eye  in  his  forehead,  for  the 
huo  with  one  eye  are  the  wont  husa  of  all.  Everybody  that  he  met 
he  slew. 

After  some  time,  he  readied  the  house  of  the  great  priest  called 
"  Fandita,"  and  the  Fandita  diecked  him,  saying,  "Stop  a  minute,  and 
let  me  ask  you  first  what  has  happened  to  make  you  lilrn  this." 

Then  the  Buso-man  replied  sadly,  "I  used  to  have  a  wife  named 
Mogluni:  who  was  the  best  of  all  the  bia;  but  when  I  went  looking 
for  the  Malaki  Tuangun,  that  other  Bia  made  me  dizzy,  and  gave 

«  Bms  tDMliei,  flORiipondlaf  to  tbt  pmMmt  ('* isiCMlivi"). 
•  SNiooCaoCsifPbig. 
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me  betel,  and  combed  my  hair.  Then  she  was  my  wife  for  a  little 
while.  But  I  have  killed  her,  aod  become  a  busot  and  i  want  to  loll 
all  the  people  in  ihe  world." 

"You  had  he ttrr  lie  down  on  my  mat  here,  and  co  to  sleep."  ad vi>t  d 
the  Pandita.  \\  liile  the  Buso  slept,  the  P  indit  a.  ru!)I  )cd  his  joints  with 
betcl-ituL,  cijid  wlu  n  lit'  woke  up,  he  was  a  maiaki  iv^An. 

Then  the  Pandit  a  talked  to  him,  and  said,  "Only  a  few  dav<?  ago, 
the  Mugluni^  ]>  is^ed  here  on  her  way  to  her  brother's  home  in  heaven. 
She  went  by  a  bad  road,  for  she  would  have  to  mount  the  steep  ruck- 
terraces.  If  you  follow,  you  will  come  first  tu  the  Terraces  of  the  Wind 
(Tarasu'ban  ka  Kara'mag*),  then  you  reach  the  Terraces  of  Eight- 
fold Darkness  (Walu  Laptt  Dukilum'),  and  then  the  Terraces  of  the 
Ridfi  (Tarasuban  k'Udan*). 

Eagerly  the  Maiaki  aet  cut  Ml  hit  joufney,  with  hit  M«f  •  oil  lik 
back,  and  hia  betd-oat  and  bt9o4eal*  in  the  Mir.  He  had  not 
tiaveDed  IbTi  befove  he  came  to  a  ateep  aaoent  of  cock*tieffao6a»^* 
the Teffacea of  the  that  had  eight rnOlkia atepa.  TheMalald 
knew  not  how  to  dtmb  up  the  rocky  etnicttire  that  roae  thoer  before 
him,  and  ao  he  eat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  aaoent,  and  took  hia  kaHnf 
off  his  bade  to  get  out  some  betel-nut.  After  he  had  begun  to  dtew 
hia  betd,  he  began- to  tliink,  and  lie  pondeied  for  eight  daira  how  he 
oodd  aooomplidi  hia  luud  Journey.  On  the  ninth  day  lie  began  to 
jumpuptheatepaof  thetemioea,ooebyooe.  On  eadi  atep  he  die  wmI 
betd,  and  tiien  jumped  again;  and  at  the  doae  of  the  ninth  day  he 
had  readied  the  top  of  the  eight  million  steps,  and  was  off,  riding  on 
hia  shield. 

Next  he  readied  the  sharp-edged  rocks  called  the  ^'Temeea  of 
Needles"  (Tarasuban  ka  Simat),  that  had  also  eight  miUioa  atepa. 
Again  he  considered  for  eight  days  how  he  could  mount  them.  Then 
on  the  ninth  day  he  flprang  from  terrace  to  terrace,  as  before,  chewing 
betel-nut  on  each  terrace,  and  left  the  Tarasuban  ka  Simat,  riding  on 
his  shidd.  Then  he  arrived  at  the  Terraces  of  Sheet-Lightning 
(Tarasuban  ka^Dilam-dilam) ;  and  he  took  his  kabir  oflf  his  back,  and 
prqiared  a  betel-nut,  chewed  it,  and  meditated  for  eight  days.  On  tl^ 
ninth  dny  he  jumped  from  step  to  step  of  the  eight  million  terraces,  and 
went  riding  off  on  his  war-shield.  \Vh»m  he  reached  the  Terraces 
of  Forked-Lightning  (Tarasuban  ka  Kirum),  he  surmounted  them  on 
the  ninth  day,  like  the  others. 

*  R<K:k-tcTrac*  {'(tn,  plura!  ending;  ka.  "of;"  knramag,  "wind")  of  the  Wind. 

*  Terraces  (wo/m,  "dsht;"  lapU,  "folded;"  dutuium,  "nisbt."  "darknen ')  of  Eight- 
fold Darkness. 

*  A  yugt  cttijrioa'bftg  woni  hf  Btfobo  mes  on  Uw  back brawaas  of  straps  over  tk» 

shf>'!!'ler3.  It  !s  "WT»%*cn  of  hemp,  often  heavily  beaded,  and  contains  the  botel-box,  the 
limc-tube,  and  a  tight  case  of  woven  rattan  for  fiint.  steel,  medlciae*  and  other  "«v^fttarift- 

*  The  leal  ol  a  vine  that  is  chewed  with  Ueiel-aut. 
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But  now  he  came  to  a  series  of  cueslas  named  "  Dulama  Bolo  Kam- 
pilan,"'  because  one  side  of  each  was  an  abrupt  clilT  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  kampUan;  and  the  other  side  bloped  gradually  downward, 
like  a  blunt-work  in  44  buio.  How  to  cross  these  rocks,  of  which 
there  were  eight  niiUion,  the  Malaki  did  not  know;  so  he  slopped 
and  took  oft  his  kufnr,  cut  up  his  betel-nut,  and  thouj^lit  for  eight 
days.  Then  oa  ihe  iiuiLii  day  he  began  to  leap  over  the  rocks, 
and  he  kept  on  leaping  for  eight  days,  each  day  jumping  over  one 
million  of  the  cuestas.  On  the  sixteenth  day  he  was  off,  riding  on 
his  shield.  Then  he  reached  the  Terraces  of  the  Thunder  (Tant* 
•uban  ka  Kilat),  which  he  mounted,  springing  from  one  temoe  to 
the  next,  as  before,  after  he  had  meditated  for  eight  days.  Leaving 
these  behind  him  on  the  ninth  day,  he  travelled  on  to  the  Mountains 
of  Bamboo  (Pabungan  Kawayanan),  covered  with  bamboo  whose 
leaves  were  all  sharp  steeL  These  mountains  he  oould  cross  without 
the  eight  days'  thought,  because  their  sides  sloped  gently.  From  tiie 
uplands  he  could  see  a  broad,  sweep  of  meadow  beyond,  where  the 
grass  glistened  like  gold.  And  when  he  had  descended,  and  walked 
across  the  meadow,  he  had  to  pass  through  eight  million  groves  of 
coooanut-trees,  where  the  fniit  grew  at  the  height  of  a  man's  waist,  and 
every  cocoanut  had  the  shape  of  a  bell  {konmi'honmii.  Then  he 
reached  a  forest  of  betel-nut,  where  again  the  nuts  could  be  plucked 
without  the  trouble  of  climbing,  for  the  clusters  grew  at  the  height  of 
a  man's  waist.  Beyond,  came  the  meadows  with  white  grass,  and 
plants  whose  leaves  were  all  of  the  rare  old  embroidered  cloth  called 
tambayang*  He  then  found  himself  at  the  foot-hills  of  a  range  of 
eight  million  mountains,  rising  from  the  heart  of  the  inrndows,  and, 
when  he  had  dimbed  to  their  summit,  he  stood  before  a  fine  big  house. 

From  the  ground  he  called  out,  "  If  anybody  lives  in  this  house,  let 
him  come  look  at  me,  for  I  want  to  find  the  way  to  the  Shrine  in  the 
Sky,  or  to  the  Little  Heaven,  where  my  MogluQg  lives." 

But  nobody  answered. 

Then  the  Malaki  sprancf  up  the  bamboo  ladder  and  looked'in  at  the 
door,  but  iie  saw  no  one  in  the  house.  He  was  weary,  after  his  journey, 
and  sat  down  to  rest  in  a  chair  made  of  gold  that  stood  there.  Soon 
there  came  to  his  ears  the  sound  of  men's  voices,  r«^>T"g  out,  "There 
is  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  in  the  house." 

The  Malaki  looked  around  the  room,  i  ut  iliere  was  no  man  tlnre, 
only  a  little  baby  swinging  in  its  cradle.  Outside  the  house  were  many 
muUiki  from  the  great  town  of  Lunsud,  and  they  came  rushing  in  the 

*  Vuiama  ("aolt  rock").    This  rock  formation  appears  to  be  a  cmsta  structure. 

*  Aa  enbfoideiy  done  1^  old  ^f^wieii  in  <omer  days,  but  now  almost  a  lost  art. 
TwmUft  ^MS  SMd  inr  tls  appm  of  licww  br /mM,  sad  It  ftonwd  iIm  tsMf  Mni 
bimothers  to  dfiy  tilt  taby*  Them  l»  a  taboo  oayooas  women  dotait  this  fpceW  soft 
of  SMiOtirork. 
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door,  each  holding  a  keen  blade  without  handle  (sobung).  They  all 
stirrounded  the  Malald  in  the  gold  cjiair,  ready  to  fight  him.  But  the 
Malald  gave  them  all  s mo  bctd-aiit  from  his  kabir,  and  made  the  men 
friendly  toward  him.  Then  all  pressed  around  the  Malald  to  look  at 
his  kabir^  which  efaone  like  gold.  They  had  never  before  seen  a  maa'a 
bag  like  this  one.  "  It  is  the  kabir  of  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig,"  they 
said.   The  Malaki  slept  that  night  with  the  other  malaki  in  the  houae. 

When  morning  came,  the  day  was  dark,  like  night,  for  the  sun  did 
not  shine.  Then  the  Malaki  took  his  kampUan  and  stuck  it  into  his 
belt,  and  sat  down  on  his  shield.  There  was  no  light  on  the  next  day, 
■nf>r  nn  the  next.  For  ei^ht  days  the  pitchy  darkness  lasted;  but  on 
the  ninth  day  it  lifted.  Quick  from  its  cradle  jumped  the  l^aby,  now 
gixiwn  as  tali  as  the  bariri-plant:  that  i'^,  nlmost  knee-high. 

"Cowards,  all  of  you!"  cried  the  diiM  to  the  Malaki  Lunsud. 
"You  are  no  malaki  at  all,  since  you  rannoi  tight  the  Malaki  T'oluk 
Waip."  Then,  turning  to  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig,  the  little  fellow 
said,  "i'lea^e  teacli  me  how  to  hold  the  spear." 

When  the  Malaki  had  taught  the  boy  how  to  make  the  strokes,  the 
two  began  to  fight;  for  the  boy,  who  was  called  the  Pangalinan,*  was 
eager  to  use  his  spear  against  the  Malaki.  But  the  Malaki  had 
magical  puv.cr  {matulus*),  &o  that  v,\wn  the  Pangalinan  attacked  him 
with  sword  or  spear,  the  blades  of  his  weapons  dissolved  into  water. 
For  eight  million  days  th^  i  uLile  battle  went  on.  At  last  the  1 'an^al^lan 
gave  it  up,  complaining  to  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig,  "How  can  I  keep 
on  fighting  yuu,  when  every  time  I  hit  you  my  knives  turn  to  water?" 

Disheartened,  the  Pangalinan  threw  away  his  spear  and  his  iwofd. 
But  the  Malaki  would  not  hurt  the  Pangalinan  when  they  were  fis^t- 
ing;  and  as  aoon  as  the  boy  had  flung  his  ivcapons  outside  the  house^ 
the  Malaki  put  his  arm  around  him  and  drew  him  dose.  After  that, 
the  two  were  friends. 

One  day  the  Pangalinan  thought  he  would  hx>k  inside  the  big  gold 
box  that  stood  in  the  house.  It  was  his  mother's  boaL.  The  boy  went 
and  raised  the  lid,  but  as  aoon  as  the  cover  was  lilted,  his  mother  came 
out  from  the  box.  After  this  had  happened,  the  Pangalinan  got  ready 
to  go  and  find  the  Moglung  whom  the  Malaki  had  been  seeking.  The 
boy  knew  where  she  lived,  for  he  was  the  Moglung's  little  brother 
(MiMf').  He  took  the  bamboo  ladder  that  formed  the  steps  to  the  house, 
and  placed  it  so  that  it  would  reach  the  Shrine  in  the  Sky,  whither  the 
Mog^tmg  had  gone.  Up  the  bamboo  rounds  he  dimbed,  until  he 
reached  the  sky  and  found  his  sister.  He  ran  to  her  crying,  ''Quickl 
come  with  mel  The  great  Malaki  Toluk  Waig  is  down  there." 

*  The  "tuiali  boy"  of  the  ancieot  tales  {ulU),  who  ia  some  magical  manner  becomes 

•  Ste  footnote  4«  pb  sS^  *  See  footnote  e,  p.  so. 
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Then  the  Moglung  came  down  from  heaven  with  her  little  brother 
to  their  home  where  the  Malaki  was  waiting  for  her.  The  Moglung 
and  the  Malaki  were  very  happy  to  meet  again,  and  they  slept  together 
that  night. 

Next  day  the  Moglung  hada  talkwith  the  Malaki,  and  aaid,  ''Nov 
I  mmt  to  live  with  you;  but  you  remember  tiiat  other  woman,  Maguay 
Bulol,  that  you  used  to  aleep  with.  You  will  want  her  too,  and  yoa 
had  better  send  for  her/' 

So  the  Malaki  summoned  Maguay  Bulol,  and  in  a  few  minutea 
Maguay  Bulol  was  there.  Then  tlie  Malaki  had  two  wive8»  and  they 
all  lived  in  the  aame  house  loiever. 

6.  THE  TLGLAY  ikXSD  TUE  1)1  A 

Long  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Mona,  the  Tugiay  lived  on  a  high 
mountain.  He  lived  very  well,  for  his  coooanut-treea  grew  on  both 
sdes  of  the  mountain.  But  he  had  no  hemp-plants,  and  so  he  had 
to  make  his  clothes  of  the  st)ft  tiry  sheath  that  covers  the  trunk  of  the 
cocoanut-palm  {bUnUt).  This  stuff  caught  fire  easily,  and  many  a 
time  his  clothes  ignited  from  the  flame  where  his  dinner  was  cooldngt 
and  then  he  would  have  to  make  fresh  garments  from  bimut. 

One  day  he  looked  from  his  hoii^e  over  the  neighboring  mountains, 
and  saw  the  village  of  Kol)lun.  tie  thought  it  looked  pretty  in  the 
distance.  Then  he  looked  in  another  direction,  and  saw  the  town  of 
the  Malaki  Tuangun,  and  said,  "Ah !  that  is  just  as  nice  looking  as  the 
Koblun  town.    1  will  go  and  see  the  town  of  the  Malaki  Tuangun." 

Immediately  he  got  ready  for  the  journey.  He  took  his  spear  (that 
was  only  half  a  spear,  because  the  fire  had  burned  off  a  p.irt  of  the 
handle)  and  his  shield,  that  was  likewise  only  half  a  shield.  He  started 
out,  and  \\ ail  ed  on  and  on  until  he  reached  the  mountains  called 
**  Pabungan  Manguiiibiten." 

Now,  on  another  mountain  there  lived  a  young  man  named  the 
Malaki  Itanawa,  with  his  little  sister.  They  lived  alone  together,  for 
they  were  orphans.  The  young  girl  said  to  her  brother,  "Let  us 
travel  over  the  mountains  to-day." 

And  the  boy  answered,  "Yes,  my  sister,  we  will  go." 

And  the  two  dimbed  over  the  hills,  and  they  readied  the  Pabungan 
Mangumbiten  eoon  after  the  Tugiay.  And  they  were  astonished  to 
aee  the  great  Tugiay.  But  when  the  Tugiay  saw  the  young  girl,  wiia 
was  named  Bia  Itanawa  Inetu,*  he  was  ao  bewildered  and  startled  that  he 
turned  away  his  eyes,  and  could  not  look  at  the  sister  and  brother. 

Then  the  girl  prepared  a  betd-nut  and  ofiered  it  to  the  Tugiay, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  accept  it.  But  when  she  had  pressed  it  upon 
him  many  times,  he  took  the  betd  and  diewed  it. 

>  Bfo.  "lady; "  intht,  "  orphan."  —  tbe  orjOum  lady  Itanawa. 
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Then  die  girl  saidp  "Come  with  my  brother  and  me  to  my  house, 
for  we  have  no  oorapankm." 

But  when  the  girl  mw  the  Tuglay  hcstatie,  ahe  aihed  him,  ''Wm 
were  you  going  when  we  met  you?'* 

The  Tuglay  aosweied,  ''I  want  to  go  to  tlie  town  of  the  Malald 
TUangun,  for  to  my  home  haa  oome  the  wofd  that  the  MalaU  la  A 
mighty  man,  and  hb  Mater  a  great  lady." 

Then  the  girl  looked  at  tiie  Tqglay,  and  aaid,  ''If  yon  want  to  make 
faady  to  go  to  the  Malaki  Tuaqgun'a  town,  you  ought  to  put  on  your 
fDod  trouaen  and  a  nice  jacket.'' 

At  that,  tlie  Tuglay  kwked  mournful;  for  be  waa  a  poor  man,  and 
had  no  fine  dothea.  Then,  when  the  gift  saw  how  the  case  atood,  she 
called  for  beautiful  things,  sudi  as  a  malaki  wean, — fine  hemp  trou- 
aen, beaded  jacket,  good  war-shield  and  brass-bound  spear,  ear-ptoga 
«f  pure  ivofy,  and  eight  necklaces  of  beads  and  gold.  Straight- 
tray  at  the  aummona  of  the  Bia,  all  the  fine  things  appeared;  and  the 
T^i^y  got  ready  to  go  a^^  n.  \  He  waa  no  longer  the  poor  Tuglay.  His 
name  was  now  the  Malaki  Dugdag  Lobia  Maginsulu.  Like  two  big 
moons,  his  ivory  ear-pluga  shone;  when  he  moved  hia  ahiekl,  flameaof 
living  fire  shot  from  it;  and  when  he  held  up  hia  spear,  the  day  would 
grow  dark,  because  he  waa  a  brave  man.  His  new  dothea  he  aent^ 
upon  the  swift  wind  to  the  Malaki  Tuangun's  town. 

When  the  Tuglay  started,  the  Bia  gave  him  her  own  brass  betel-box 
{hatakia*)  to  take  with  him.  It  was  a  hatakia  that  made  aounda,  and 
was  railed  a  "screaming  katakia." 

"May  I  cat  the  betel-nut  from  your  box?"  asked  the  man;  and  she 
replied,  "Yes,  but  do  not  throw  away  the  other  things  in  the  box." 

The  Malaki  Dugdag  Lobis  Maginsulu  walked  on  until  he  reached 
thv  t  own  of  the  Malaki  Tuangun,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground'  bi  Inn! 
the  liouse.  The  Malaki  Tuangun  was  a  great  brass-smith:  he  made 
katakia  and  other  oljiects  of  brass,  and  hence  was  called  the  Malaki 
Tuangun  Katakia.  x\b  soon  as  he  heard  the  other  malaki  call  from 
outside,  "  May  I  come  up  into  \  ur  l.nuse? he  sent  down  eight  oi  his 
slaves  to  look  and  see  who  wanted  to  s  Wu  Inin. 

And  the  eight  slaves  brought  word  to  their  master  that  the  Malaki 
Dugdag  Lobis  Maguii^ulLi  waited  to  enter. 

•  When  a  Bagobo  makes  an  expedition  over  the  mountains  to  attend  a  fiesta,  he  wears 
hi»  old  clothes,  and  carries  his  elaborately  oruamented  garments  in  the  bag  on  hia  back. 
€a  assilaf  Uie  and  «f  the  Jcaniey .  he  go»  bcUsd  s  tiw^ «  isto  the  Jungla.  and  imuw 
iMdoOm. 

I  A  box  with  three  compartnusati.  —  for  betel-nut.  buyo-leaf.  and  calcined  shell.  — 
cast  fn  bra^s  or  bell-metal  from  a  wax  mould.  Thi«?  tvp^  haa  rectangular  surfaces,  and 
is  to  be  dktinguished  from  the  kaptUan,  a  type  marked  by  its  circular,  or  or 
polygonal  top  and  bMe. 

•  UtothecaaldBortlMaMlvctto«ndtforftelwattoMr,**CoM«pi,'*biiiaM 
Cfat  Mdcr  omotdied  log  Indlng  to  tbe  doer. 
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Then  the  Malaki  Tuangun  Katakia  called  to  his  visitor,  'Xome 
up,  if  you  can  keep  from  brioging  oa  a  fight,  becauae  there  are  many 

showers  in  my  town."  ^ 

Then  the  other  malaki  went  up  the  steps  into  the  house,  and  the 
Malaki  Tuangun  said  to  him,  "You  shall  have  a  good  place  to  sit 
in  my  house,  —  a  place  where  nobody  ever  sat  before.** 

Then  the  Malaki  Tuangun  pn  i  ared  a  betel-nut  for  his  guest.  But 
the  Malaki  Dugdag  l.obis  Maginsulu  wMuI  i  not  take  the  betel-nut  from 
him.  So  the  Malaki  Tuangun  called  his  sister,  \slir>  was  called  Bia 
Tuangun  Katakia,  and  said  to  her,  *'You  go  ouU»ide  and  prepare  a 
betel-nut  for  the  Malaki.** 

As  soon  as  the  Bia  had  finished  |)rci)aring  the  betel,  she  took  the 
(screamiiJi; kntakia  from  the  Malaki,  and  set  it  on  the  fl  oor.  Then 
the  ]Ma.lalvi  Dugdag  Lobis  Maginsulu  took  the  bcLcl-nut  from  the 
lady.  When  he  had  finished  chewing  it,  he  stood  up  and  went  to  the 
place  where  the  Bia  Tuangun  Katakia  was  sitting,  and  he  lay  down 
beside  her,  and  said,  "Come,  put  away  your  work,  and  comb  my 
hair/' 

^'No,  I  don't  like  to  comb  your  liatr,"  she  replied. 

The  Malaki  was  displeased  at  th»  retort,  so  at  last  the  iromaii  agreed 
to  comb  hia  hair,  for  she  did  not  want  to  see  the  liCalald  angry.  By 
and  by  the  Malaki  felt  sleepy  while  his  hair  was  being  combed;  and  he 
«id  to  the  Bia,  "Do  not  w;^  me  up** 

He  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  waken  unto  the  next  day.  Then  he 
married  the  Bia  Tuangun  Katakia. 

After  they  had  been  married  for  three  months,  the  Bia  said  to  the 
Malaki,  "llie  best  man  I  know  is  the  Manigthum.  He  was  my  first 
husband." 

But  the  Manigthum  had  left  home,  and  had  gone  <»ff  to  do  some  big 
fighting.  He  killed  the  Malaki  Tag^pida  Pabungnn,*  and  he  killed 
the  Malaki  Lindig  Ramut  ka  Langit.* 

After  the  Manigthum  had  slain  these  great  men,  he  came  back  to 
the  home  of  his  wife.  When  he  came  near  the  house  he  saw,  lying 
down  on  the  ground  under  the  kinarum-tree,^  the  things  that  he  had 
given  his  wife  before  he  went  away, — pendants  of  peari,  braoeiets 

*The  rafevMoe  iMse  ii  m  Uttie  •mbigiKm&  It  b  suggested  that  a  tmupoiitkm  of 
dnm  wacf  Unoir  Uiht  ca  tlw  mmnlns  Taaafumti  sod  eqMided,  tbt  IsvltstkMi 
WMdd  fead  thus:  '^Come  up  into  tlM  bouse  for  shelter,  tkaot  there  are  nMMQr  ihoiwui  In 
my  town.    Come  up,  provided  you  can  keep  from  brlnglnfj  on  a  finht  " 

*  Tta«  spod  BMUi  lol  the]  Folded  Mountains  (fagfapida,  "foldcdi"  pabtmt<M.  "mou^ 
tains").  W 

•  UnMt,  ''bofdcrr  fmrnO,  **raoCf *  te.  prapaitlbB  "oir  ''•ky.** 

<  A  iow>growiDg  tree  yWdlnf  a  black  ^re,  wfaldi  for  a  voy  long  uIm  baa  bats  aitd 
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and  leglets  of  brass,  gold  necklaces  (kamagi^),  hair-ornaments  of  dyed 
goats'-hair  and  birds'-down,  finger-rings,  nnd  Irc;-bands  of  twisted 
wire  hung  with  b(  ]h.  As  he  looked  at  the  beautiful  ornaments  all 
thrown  on  tlie  ground,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Malaki  Dugdag^ 
Lobis  Manginsulu  calling  to  him, Do  not  come  up,  because  your  wife 
U  mme." 

Then  the  two  malaki  went  to  ti^liiin^^  with  sword  and  spear.  After 
a  sharp  fight,  the  Manigthum  was  killed,  and  the  Malaki  Dugdag  Lobis 
Maginsuiu  had  the  Bia  for  his  wife. 

7.  THE  MALAKl'S  STSTBR  AND  THE  BA90L0 

There  is  a  certain  mountain  tliat  has  a  sharp,  long  crest  like  a 
kanipikin.  Up  on  this  mountain  stretched  iiian\  fields  of  hemp,  and 
groves  of  cocoanut-palms,  that  belonged  to  the  Malaki  and  his  sister. 

Near  to  these  hemp-fields  lived  the  Basolo-man,  under  a  tall  bara- 
yung-tree.  His  little  house  was  full  of  veniflon  and  pig-meat  and 
laid,  and  he  kept  a  dog  to  hunt  pigs  and  deer.  Altfaous^  his  hut 
looked  small  and  poor,  the  Basdo  possessed  treasures  at  brass  and 
beads  and  fine  textiles.  He  had  a  kabir,*  from  which  darted  forked 
lightning;  and  in  the  bag  was  a  betel-boac  and  a  necklace  ol  pure  gold. 

One  day  when  the  Malald's  sister  went  to  look  at  her  hemp»  she 
4elt  curious  to  go  inside  the  Basdo's  house.  The  Basob  was  lying 
on  the  floor,  fast  asleepi  when  the  woman  entered.  She  looked  at 
the  things  in  the  house,  and  saw  hanging  on  the  wall  the  Basolo's 
tMg  with  the  lii^tning  playing  on  it.  Now  the  hag  iras  an  old  one, 
and  had  a  lot  of  mud  in  it;  but  the  woman  thought  it  must  be  fuU 
of  gold,  because  the  lightning  never  ceased  to  flash  from  it.  So  she 
cnpt  across  the  floor,  and  took  the  bag  from  off  the  end  of  the  bamboo 
■lat  on  which  it  hung.  Still  the  Basolo  slept,  and  still  the  lightning 
continued  to  play  upon  the  bag.  The  woman  looked  inside  the  bag 
and  saw  a  fine  gold  betel-box,  and  when  she  lifted  the  lid,  there  in  the 
box  lay  a  necldace  of  pure  gold.  Swiftly  she  closed  the  box,  and 
stealthily  drew  it  out  of  the  bag.  Into  the  folds  of  her  hemp  sldrt 
«he  slipped  the  precious  box  with  the  gold  necklace  inside,  and  very 
<|uietly  ran  down  the  bamboo  ladder  at  the  house-door. 

When  she  got  home,  her  brother  smiled,  and  said  to  her,  "What  has 
liappcncd  to  you,  my  sister?" 

Bright  Hashes  of  lightning  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  girl.  She 
looked  almost  as  if  she  were  made  of  gold,  and  the  lightning  could  not 
escape  from  her.   Then  she  took  out  the  betel-box  ami  the  necldaoey 

'  A  bead  necklace,  the  most  higlily  valued  of  all  Bagobo  ornaments.  One  section  ia  a 
gold  or  silver  cord,  several  inches  long,  made  of  small  over-lapping  scales  of  the  precious 
BietaL  The  necklace  b  Uiought  to  be  of  Moro  manufacture,  and  is  valued  by  the  Bagobo 
mit  inm  ohm  to  four  agfmgs. 

*  See  footaote  4t  p*  3S> 
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mod  showed  them  to  her  brother,  saying  that  ihe  had  found  them  in  the 
Baiolo's  hut. 

The  Baaolo  awoke»  and  found  his  btaas  kaiakia  and  his  fine  «****fck^ 

gone. 

"Who  has  been  hen?"  he  cried. 

In  a  frenzy  he  hunted  through  his  Mir,  throiring  out  of  it  his  old 
work-knife  and  his  rusty  spear-head  and  all  the  poor  things  that  he 
kept  in  his  bag.  Then  he  began  to  moan  and  weep  for  his  betel-box 
and  ffold  «^Marii>. 

By  and  by  he  started  out  to  find  his  lost  things.  In  the  soft  soil 
dose  to  the  house,  he  found  the  footprints  of  the  woman;  and,  follow- 
tng  the  prints,  he  traced  her  to  the  Malaki's  house.  Right  there  the 
footprints  ended.  The  Basolo  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and 
called,  "Who  has  been  in  my  house?" 

Then  he  ran  up  the  ladder  and  rushed  into  the  house,  screaming  to 
the  Malaki's  sister,  "Give  me  back  my  gold  neckfaoel  If  you  don't 
give  it  back,  I'll  marry  you." 

Quick  came  the  woman's  answer,  "I  don't  like  you,  and  1  will  not 
marry  you." 

But  her  brother  was  angry  because  she  refused  to  marry  the  Basolo. 

At  last  she  agreed  to  the  match,  and  said  to  the  Basolo,  "Yes,  I 
will  marry  >  ou ;  but  I  can't  let  you  live  in  my  house.  You  must  stay 
in  your  own  house  nver  yonder." 

So  the  Basolo  and  the  Malaki's  sister  agreed  to  meet  and  try*  each 
other  {taiabana).    Then  the  Basolo  went  home. 

Not  lont:  after  this,  there  came  a  day  when  many  men  went  out  to 
hunt  ilu'  V.  pig  and  the  deer.  And  from  her  house  the  woman 
heard  the  somui  of  many  men  gathering  n\  liie  meadow.  There  were 
Malaki  T'oluk  VVaig  and  other  malaki,  who  were  there  ready  for  the 
chase.    And  the  girl  thought,  "I  will  go  out  and  see  the  men." 

Immediately  she  hurried  to  dress  herself  carefully.  Slie  [mt  on  nine 
waists  one  over  another,  and  similarly  nine  skirts  (panapisan) ;  and 
then  she  girded  herself  with  a  chalii  ul  lirass  links  that  went  a  thousand 
times  round  her  waist.  Over  her  left  shoulder  she  hung  her  small 
beaded  basket  (kambol)  that  was  decorated  with  row  xxpon  row  of 
little  tinkhng  bells,  a  million  in  all,  and  each  bell  as  round  as  a  pea. 

But  the  Basolo  knew  that  the  girl  was  dressing  to  go  out,  and  he  was 
angry  that  she  should  want  to  go  where  there  were  so  many  men 
gathered.  In  order  to  keep  watch  on  her  movements,  he  dimbed  up 
into  a  hiding-place  bdiind  the  gieat  leaves  of  an  areca-palm,*  and 
waited.  Fkesently  he  saw  the  woman  walking  to  the  meadow.  And 
she  staid  there  just  one  night.   But  the  Malaki  was  alarmed  when  he 

*  A  uial-marriage  l>«;(ore  the  Bagobo  ceremony  is  not  uncommon. 
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found  that  his  sister  had  gone  out  to  sec  the  men.  And  after  he  had 
taken  off  his  clothes,  he  began  to  put  them  on  again  to  follow  his  sister. 

Then,  when  the  girl's  biodier  and  all  the  odier  maiaki  had  assembled 
in  the  meadow,  the  Baaolo  came  down  bom  the  tree  and  went  home. 
When  he  got  into  hia  bouse,  ht  took  off  bia  coat,  and  became  a  Maiaki 
Toluk  Waig.  Hb  body  ihoiie  lOoe  theaun  (you  coukl  hardly  kxik  at 
him),  and  all  bia  garmenti  were  ol  gold.  He  had  on  nine  jackets,  ooe 
over  another,  and  nine  pain  of  trouaeia.  Then  be  called  for  bis  hone, 
whose  name  was  Kambeng  Diliik^and  Kambeng  neighed  into  the  air. 
and  watted,  prandng,  before  the  boose.  Soon  the  Maiaki  Toluk  Waig 
mounted  his  b^rse,  and  sitting  on  a  saddle  of  mirrored  glass,  be  rode 
toward  the  meadow.  Then  Kambeng  Diluk  began  to  run,  just  like  the 
wmo* 

When  they  readied  the  meadow,  there  were  many  people  there*  The 
Malaki'a  wile  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  with  men  grouped  around  her, 
and  she  was  laitghing  with  them.  But  she  did  not  reoognii^  her 
husband  when  he  came  riding  up.  After  everybody  had  arrived, 
they  set  fire  to  the  kmg  gra^,  and  burned  off  the  meadow,  so  aa  to 
faring  the  wild  pigs  and  the  deer  out  of  ambush.  Then  many  men 
entered  the  chase  and  ran  their  hovKs;  but  none  could  catch  the  deer 
or  the  wild  boar,  csoept  only  the  great  Maiaki,  wlio  had  been  the 
Basolo:  he  alone  speared  mudi  game. 

When  the  burning  of  the  meadow  and  the  hunt  were  finished,  many 
men  wanted  to  marry  the  Maiaki  T'oluk  Waig's  wife,  and  many  of  them 
emfaiaoed  her.  But  the  Maiaki  T'oluk  Waig  stood  up,  fierce  with 
passion.  His  body  was  almost  Hke  a  flame  to  look  at.  And  ho  fought 
the  other  maiaki,  and  kille<l  many,  until  at  last  all  were  dead  but  one, 
and  that  wns  the  woman's  brother. 

When  all  wns  done,  the  Maiaki  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  back  to 
his  home.  His  hou  r  wns  all  of  gold,  and  yet  it  looked  just  like  a  mean 
little  hut  nestled  iindt  r  the  barayung-lrce.  1  hen  the  Maiaki  pirkixl 
up  his  coat  and  put  it  on:  at  oncf  he  became  a  Basolo  again.  He  then 
went  over  to  the  woman's  house  and  waited  there  for  her  to  come 
back.  By  and  by  she  came  loiterini;  along,  crying  all  the  way,  because 
she  was  afraid  to  meet  her  husband.  But  the  Basuio  staid  right  along 
in  the  house,  and  lived  with  the  wuntaii  and  her  brother.  I  h(  n, 
after  they  hswl  tried  each  other,  they  were  m.inif  rl  with  Bagobo 
ceremony.  The  Basolo  took  off  his  coat,  and  again  became  a  Maiaki 
T'oluk  Waig.  They  lived  well  in  their  house,  and  they  had  a  big 
hacienda  of  hemp  and  cocoanuts  and  banana-plants. 

»  Possibly  a  form  of  kambtn  ("goaf);  ("iittk");  Lc.  "  Uttk  foat,"  a  OBme  that 

would  be  aekcted  readily  by  a  Bagobo  for  a  fleet  horse. 
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8.  THE  MONA* 

When  the  Mona  lived  on  the  eart  h .  i  Ik  re  was  a  certain  man  who  aaid 
to  his  wife,  "I  want  to      out  and  make  .suiiie  traps.*' 

So  that  day  he  wvni  uit  and  made  about  thirty  traps,  of  sti(  with 
nooses  attached,  to  snaie  jungle-fowl.  His  work  hnished,  he  returned 
home.  Next  day  he  went  out  to  I  n  k  at  his  traps,  but  found  that  he 
had  caught,  not  a  wild  chicken,  but  a  big  lizard  (palas*)  with  p'^  Lty 
figi:rt'(l  {itilterns  on  its  back.    The  man  said  to  the  lizard,  "  1  l  illoo!" 

Then  he  released  the  lizard,  and  ga\f'  him  liis  own  carry iag-bag 
and  work-knife,  and  told  him  to  go  straight  to  his  house.  But  the 
lizard  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  man's  house,  for  he  suspected  thai  the 
man  wanted  to  make  a  meal  of  him.  Instead,  he  ran  up  a  tree,  taking 
with  him  the  knife  and  the  bag.  The  tree  ovcriiung  a  clear  brook,  and 
the  ibaid  ooiild  aee  hk  reflecttoa  {^dimf)  hi  the  water* 

No  fowl  codd  the  man  anaie  that  day,  and  he  went  home.  As  soon 
aaheieadiedthehouse,  heaaidtohiawife,  ''Are  you  all  done  deaidng 
tfaatHaaid?" 

*' What  liaaid  are  you  talking  abottt?"  returned  the  woman.  ^'Then'a 
ooUnrd  here." 
''I  sent  one  here/'  Inaivted  the  man,  "and  I'm  hungry." 
"We  have  no  lizard,"  repeated  his  wife. 

In  a  hot  temper  the  man  went  back  to  his  traps,  and  there  saw  the 
tracks  of  the  lizard,  leading,  not  towards  his  house,  hot  ettctly  in  the 
opposite  directioii.  Fdlowing  the  trscks,  he  reached  the  brook,  and 
at  once  caught  sight  of  the  lizard's  reflection  in  the  water.  Immedi* 
ately  the  man  jumped  into  the  water,  grasping  for  the  image  of  the 
slippery  lizard;  but  he  had  to  jump  out  again  with  empty  hands.  He 
tried  again.  Hour  after  hour  he  kept  on  jumping,  until  he  got  so 
wet  and  cold  that  he  had  to  give  it  up  and  go  home. 

"The  lizard  is  right  over  there  in  the  brook,''  he  told  his  wife; 
''but  I  could  not  get  hold  of  him." 

"ril  go  and  look  at  him  with  you,"  she  said. 

So  together  they  reached  the  brook;  and  the  woman  glanoed  first 
into  the  water,  and  then  up  into  the  tree. 

'  Vou  foolish  man,"  she  smiled.  "  Look  in  the  tree  for  your  lizard. 
That's  ju«;t  his  shadow  (alung^)  in  the  water," 

The  man  looked  up,  and  saw  the  li/ard  in  the  tree.  Then  he  started 
to  climb  up  the  trunk,  but  found  himself  so  chilled  and  stiff  from 
jumping  into  the  water,  that  he  kept  clipping  down  whenever  he  tried 
to  dimb.   Then  the  woman  took  her  turn,  and  got  part  way  up  the 

'  See  footnote  3,  p.  lA. 

•  I  'ne  of  the  Agamtike. 

*  Lhe  same  word  is  used  tor  ihe  retiecUon  in  the  water  and  ioi  tht  siiadow  ca«t  ou  the 
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tm.  The  man  looked  up  at  hk  wife,  and  noticed  tliat  she  had  aom 
onpartBof  her  body  where  aheoouM  not  fee  them,  and  he  caOed  to  her, 
''Come  downl  don't  dimb  any  higher;  you've  got  aorea."  So  afae 
dimbed  down. 

Then  her  htiaband  wanted  to  get  aome  medicine  out  ol  hia  bag  to 
give  her  for  the  aorea;  but  the  liaaid  had  hia  bag. 
'  "Throw  down  my  bag  and  knife  to  me!"  he  ahouted  up  to  the 
lizard,  "becauae  I  muat  get  busy  about  fixing  medicine  for  my  wife." 

And  the  liaard  threw  down  to  him  hia  knife  and  hia  bag. 

Aa  aoon  aa  they  got  home,  the  man  made  aome  medicine  for  hia 
wife;  but  the  aores  did  not  heal.  Then  he  went  to  hia  friend  Tuglay 
and  said,  "What  ia  the  mcdidne  for  my  ^e?'' 

Tuglay  went  home  with  the  man;  and  when  they  reached  the  houae» 
he  told  him  wliat  he  was  about  to  do.   "Look!"  said  the  Tuglay. 

Then  the  man  looked,  and  saw  the  Tuglay  go  to  hia  wife  and  oooaort 
with  her. 

And  the  huaband  let  him  do  it,  for  he  aaid  to  himaelf,  ''That  ia  the 
medicine  for  my  wife." 

When  the  Tuglay  waa  done  with  the  woman,  be  aaid,  ''Go  now  to 
your  wife." 

Then  the  man  went  to  her,  and  said,  "This  is  the  best  of  all." 

After  that,  the  man  cared  for  nothing  except  to  be  with  his  wife. 
He  did  not  even  care  to  eat.  He  threw  out  of  the  house  all  the  food 
they  had,  —  the  rire,  the  sugarcane,  the  bananas,  and  all  of  thrir 
other  things.  He  threw  them  far  away.  But  after  they  had  taken 
no  food  for  several  days,  the  man  and  the  woman  began  to  prow  thin 
and  weak.  Siill  they  did  not  try  to  get  food,  because  they  wanted  only 
to  gratify  their  passion^  for  each  other.  At  last  both  of  them  got 
very  skinny,  and  hnally  they  died. 

III.  FOLK-LORE  OP  THE  BUSO 

I.   HOW  TO  SEE  THE  BUSO 

The  Buso  live  in  the  great  branching  trees  and  in  the  graveyard. 
The  night  after  a  person  has  been  buried,  the  Buso  dig  up  the  body 
with  their  claws,  and  drink  all  the  blood,  and  eat  the  tlesli.  The  bones 
they  leave,  alter  eating  all  the  flesh  off  from  them.  If  you  should 
go  to  the  graveyard  at  night,  you  would  hear  a  great  n<jisc.  It  is  the 
sound  of  all  the  Buso  talking  togcihcr  as  they  sit  around  on  the 
ground,  with  their  children  playing  around  them.  You  cannot  see 
the  Buso;  but  if  you  do  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of  them,  it  is  only  for  a 
few  oiinutes.    He  looks  like  a  shadow. 

In  the  beginning,  everybody  could  see  the  Buso,  because  then  the 

1  The  Mona  were  aged  people,  wttbottt  texttal  pMriom;  hence  this  ej^aodt  presents  ft 
situation  out  of  the  ordinary. 
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Buso  and  the  people  wore  friendly  together.  Nobcxiy  di«i  in  those 
days,  for  the  Biiso  Ik  Ipt d  the  men,  and  kept  them  from  dying.  Rut 
many  years  agn  i  h*  Bu^o  and  man  had  a  quarrel,  and  after  that  nobody 
could  sec  the  Ilu^o  any  more. 

Now,  there  is  me  way  to  see  Buso;  but  a  man  must  be  very 
brave  to  do  it.  While  the  coffin  for  a  dead  man  is  being  made,  if  you 
cut  some  chips  from  it  arid  carry  them  to  the  place  where  the  tree 
was  felled  for  the  box,  and  lay  the  chips  on  the  stump  from  which  the 
wood  was  cut,  and  then  again  uii  ihe  jiight  of  the  funeral  to  the  same 
place,  you  will  see  Buso.  Stand  near  the  stump,  and  you  will  see 
passing  before  you  (i)  a  swarm  of  fireflies;  (2)  the  intestines  of  the 
dead  person;  (3)  many  heads  of  the  dead  person;  (4)  many  arms  of 
the  dead  person ;  (5)  many  legs  of  the  dead  person ;  (6)  the  entire  body 
paaBing  before  you;  (7)  shadowi  flitting  before  you;  and  finally  (8) 
the  Bttto.  But  no  one  yet  has  been  brave  enough  to  try  it. 

"But  one  thing  I  did  when  my  unde  died,"  eaid  my  boy  infonnant. 
"I  chipped  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  coffin,  and  tied  it  to  a  long  string, 
like  a  fly  to  a  fish-hook.  This  I  let  down  between  the  slats  of  the 
floor,  as  I  stood  In  the  room  where  the  dead  body  ky,  and  I  heU  the 
line  dangling.  As  a  fish  catches  at  the  bait,  so  Buso  seised  that  bit 
of  wood,  and  for  about  two  minutes  I  could  feel  htm  pulling  at  it  from 
under  the  house.  Then  I  drew  up  the  string  with  the  wood.  Buso 
was  there  under  the  house,  and  snielt  the  chip  from  the  coffin." 

0.  BUaO  AMD  TBB  WOMAN 

In  a  little  house  there  lived  a  man  and  his  wife  together.  One 
nifl^t,  after  they  had  been  married  for  a  long  time,  the  man  told  his 
wife  that  he  would  like  to  go  fishing. 

"Oh,  yesl  my  husband,"  sud  the  woman  eagerly.  "Go,  and  bring 
me  some  nice  fish  to>monow,  so  that  we  can  have  a  good  meal." 

The  man  went  out  that  same  night  to  fish.  And  his  wife  was  left 
alone  in  the  house. 

In  the  night,  while  her  husband  was  away,  the  Buso  came,  and  tried 
to  pass  himself  off  as  her  husband,  saying,  "You  sec  I  am  back.  I 
got  no  fish,  because  I  was  afraid  in  the  river."  Then  the  Buso-man 
made  a  great  fire,  and  sat  down  by  it. 

But  the  woman  did  not  believe  that  it  was  her  husband.  So  she 
hid  her  comb  in  a  place  on  the  floor,  and  she  laid  to  tier  comb,  "  If  the 
Buso  calls  me,  do  you  answer.  Tell  liim  that  I  have  run  away 
because  I  have  great  fear  of  the  Buso." 

Then,  when  the  Buso  called,  the  Comb  answered  just  as  the  woman 
hnd  told  it.  By  and  by  the  Buso  went  away.  In  the  nv^rnin^,  the 
man  came  bark  from  fishing,  because  daylight  had  come.  And  he  had 
a  fine  catch  of  fi«h.  Then  the  woman  told  bim  ail  that  had  happened, 
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and  the  man  never  again  let  his  wife  slftp  aione  in  the  house  After 
that,  every  thing  went  well;  for  Buso  was  afraid  oi  the  man,  ami  never 
again  attempted  to  come  there. 

$^  TBB  BUSO'S  BASKET 

Two  children  wen  i  out  into  Ae  fielii  lo  tend  their  rice-plants.  They 
said  th^  words  to  keep  the  little  birds  away  from  the  grain:  — 

"  One,  one,  maya-bird,' 

Yonder  in  the  north; 
Keep  off  from  eating  it« 
This 

Just  then  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice,  calling  from  the  great 
pananag-tree,*  "Wait  a  minute,  children,  until  I  make  a  basket  for 
you." 

"What  is  that?"  said  the  boy  to  his  sister. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  answered  the  little  girl.  "It's  the  sound  o£ 
something." 

Then  the  children  called  to  their  father  md  mother;  but  only  from 
the  pananag-tree  the  answer  came,  "just  wait  till  I  finish  this  basket 
to  hold  you  in." 

T)<jwn,  then,  from  the  tree  came  the  great  Buso,  with  a  big,  deep 
1 1 asket  (such  as  women  r.  ir  r\  bananas  and  camotes^  in)  hanging  from  his 
bliouiders.  The  frightened  ( liildren  did  not  dare  to  run  away;  and 
Buso  sat  down  near  by  in  the  little  hut  where  the  rice  was  kept. 
Soon  he  said  to  the  children,    Please  comb  out  my  nice  hair." 

But,  when  they  tried  to  comb  his  hair,  they  found  it  swarming  with 
big  lice  and  worms. 

"Well,  let's  go  on  now,"  said  the  Buso.  Then  he  stuffed  the  children 
into  hit  deep  bitrdeii4iaBket,  and  swung  die  basket  upon  his  back. 

On  the  instant  tiie  little  girl  screamed  out,  ''Wait  a  minute,  BubdI 
IVe  dropped  my  comb.  Let  me  down  to  pick  it  up." 

So  the  Buso  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  let  the  gift  dtmb  out  of  the 
basket  He  sat  waiting  for  her  to  6nd  her  comb;  but  all  the  time  she 
was  piling  up  big  stones,  and  patting  them  into  the  basket.  Her 
brother  got  out  of  the  basket  too,  and  then  both  girl  and  boy  climbed 
up  into  a  tall  betel-nut  tree,*  leaving  Buso  witb  a  basket  full  of  stones 
onhisback. 

Up  to  his  house  in  the  pananag-tiee  went  Buso  with  the  heavy 
basket  When  hb  wife  saw  him,  she  laughed  and  shouted  very  loud. 

t  A  mmB  bM  tiiHt  naidi  snda  ten  Uie  srowtaf  eom  aad  ikc  A  clapper  of  apUt 
temboo  fi  ■omcrtiiwi  sMde  to  •can  away  the  maym. 

•  One  of  the  thick-branching  trees  haunted  by  demong. 

*  A  native  9w<>ct-potatOk  Tha  Basobo  aama  ia  fcarito. 
<  Sec  iootnou  a,  p.  39. 
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■  She  was  glad,  becMuse  she  thought  th(  r(  was  a  man  in  the  basket,  all 
ready  to  eat.  But,  when  Buso  sHpped  the  basket  down  trom  his 
shoulders,  there  was  no  human  flesh  in  it,  but  only  big  stones. 

Then  the  angry  Busu  hurried  bark  to  kjok  for  the  two  t  liildren.  At 
last  he  caught  sight  of  them  far  up  in  tht  Ik  ti  ]  nut  tree,  and  wondered 
how  he  could  pet  them.  Now,  at  the  toot,  oi  the  tree  there  was  a 
growth  of  the  wild  plant  called  "bagkang;"  and  Buso  said  words  to 
make  the  bagkang  grow  faster  and  taller:  — 

**Tuhu,  tubii,  bagkang, 
Grow,  grow,  bagkang, 

Baba,  baba  mamSa'n."* 
Handle,  handle,  betel-nut. 

But  the  chtldreii,  in  thetr  turn,  said: — 

"Tiibu,  tubit,  nuunift'n. 
Grow,  grow,  betd-nnt, 

Babt,  baba  bagkang 
Handle,  handle,  bagkang. 

By  and  by,  when  the  bagkaag-^tema  had  grown  so  tall  aa  almost  to 
leach  the  diiaten  ol  betd-nats  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  the  boy  and 
girl  said  to  each  other.  "Let  ua  pick  betd^nuta,  and  throw  them  down 
on  the  baakantt/' 

And  aa  soon  aa  they  b^an  to  pick,  the  betet-nuts  became  ao  big 
and  heavy  that  the  bagfcang-pianta  fell  down  when  the  betel*nuta 
dropped  on  them. 

Then  the  Buso  went  away;  and  the  children  climbed  down  in 
haste,  ran  home,  and  tokl  their  mother  and  father  how  the  Buso  had 
tried  to  carry  them  off* 

4.  THE  BUSO-CHILD 

Datu  Ayo  was  a  t^rt  ;iL  man  among  the  Bagobo,  well  known  through- 
out the  mountain-country  for  his  braver>'  and  his  riches.  He  had 
gat  her  (d  in  his  house  many  products  of  Bagobo  workmanship  in 
textiles  and  brass  and  fine  weapons.  At  his  death,  human  sacrifices 
of  slaves  were  offered  up  for  him.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  he 
Wont  d  own  to  the  great  city  of  the  dead,  and  many  of  his  children  and 
granilchildren  are  living  now.  His  soils  like  to  think  about  their 
lather's  renown;  and,  as  a  reminder,  the  eldest  son,  Iwwayun,  always 

»  Bum  is  pavtn?  a  charm  to  make  the  stem  of  the  bagkang-plant  grow  tall  enough  to 
form  a  baodie  lor  the  betel-nut  tree,  so  that  the  children  may  be  dragged  down  {tulm, 
'*90«r»'*  Mu,  "nttn  Unp  tenias  tk*  bMtat-teadle;"  mamUfm,  '*befetf«iit'*).  Tft* 
cMldrai,  far  tbdr  pact,  «y  oCtatr  SMile  woids  to  aMkt  tte  Cme  pow  at  aa  aqaalljr  capld 
rate«  ao  that  iu  branches  may  swtef  above  the  bagkang  as  a  handle  for  it.  Tbe  Baao'a 
formula  appears  to  have  b«eath«aioKCffecUTO<rftliet»odHvaMiBpcodBciaf  a  aMf^ 
rapid  growth. 
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kept  in  his  medicine-case  two  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  gr^t  Ayo, 
until  he  needed  money,  and  sold  the  medicine-case  with  its  coatcuL>. 
It  had  made  Ivawayun  happy  to  look  at  his  father's  teeth. 

When  Datu  Ayo  died,  his  wife  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 
Now,  the  Bagobo  women  know  that,  when  they  become  pregnant, 
they  must  be  very  careful  to  protect  themselves  from  the  evil  Bueo. 
On  going  to  bed  at  night,  an  expectant  mother  places  near  her  the 
woman's  knife  {guhl),  the  hampilimt^  and  all  the  other  knives,  to 
frighten  Buso  away.  Failing  ihis»  the  Btiso  vrill  oome  to  the  woman 
while  she  steeps,  and  change  her  baby  into  a  Buao-chiki.  One  night, 
the  wife  of  Data  Ayo  lay  down  to  sleep  without  putting  any  knivea 
near  her;  and  that  very  niglit  the  Buso  came,  and  he  tiansfofmed 
her  child  mto  a  Buso-child.  She  did  not  know  when  he  came^  nor 
did  she  even  think  that  a  Buso  had  been  near  her,  until  her  baby 
was  born. 

Everybody  around  the  woman  at  the  bhrtfa  saw  that  something 
was  the  matter  with  the  child.  It  was  little  and  Irsil,  and  as  weak 
as  threads  of  cotton.  Its  body  was  flat,  and  its  1^  and  arms  were 
helpless  and  flabby.  Then  all  Uie  men  said,  ''That  is  a  Buso-child." 

As  the  little  boy  grew  old  enough  to  creep,  he  moved  just  like  a 
fish .  with  a  sort  of  wriggling  motion.  He  could  not  stand  on  his  feet, 
for  his  legs  were  too  weak  to  support  his  body;  and  he  could  not  sit 
down,  but  only  lie  flat.  He  could  never  be  dressed  in  umpa¥  and 
MfOaV and  his  body  remained  small  and  puny. 

Now  the  boy  is  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  but  he  cannot  walk  a 
step.  He  understands  very  well  what  is  said  to  him,  and  he  can  talk, 
though  not  distinctly.  When  he  hears  it  said  that  somebod>^  is  dead, 
he  breaks  into  laughter,  and  keeps  on  laughing.  This  trait  alone 
would  stamp  him  as  a  Buso-child. 

5.  THB  BUSO-MOMXBT 

One  day  a  man  went  out,  rarrying  seventeen  arrows,  to  hunt  mon- 
keys; but  he  found  none.  Next  day  he  went  again,  and,  as  he  walked 
along  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  called  Malagu'san,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  chattering  of  monkeys  in  the  trees.  Looking  up,  he 
saw  the  great  monkey  sitting  on  an  alumSi'yag-tree.  He  took  a  shot 
at  the  monkey,  but  his  arrow  missed  sum;  and  the  next  time  he  had 
no  better  luck.  Twice  eight  he  tried  it;  but  he  never  hit  tlie  mark. 
The  monkey  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life.  Finally  he  took  his 
seventeenth  and  last  arrow,  and  brought  down  his  game;  the  monkey 
fell  down  dead.  But  a  voice  came  from  the  monkey's  body  that  said, 
**You  must  carry  me." 

*  Sre  footnote  l,  p.  i8.  *  See  loot  note  2>  p.  JO.  *  See  {ootnote  i.  p.  30. 
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So  the  man  picked  up  the  monkey,  and  started  to  go  back  home;  but 
on  the  way  the  monkey  said,  *'  You  are  to  make  a  fire,  and  eat  me  up 

right  here." 

Then  tlu  innn  laid  the  monkey  on  the  ground.  Again  came  the 
voice,  "  You  will  imd  a  bamboo  to  put  me  in;  by  and  by  you  shall  eat 
me." 

Off  went  the  man  to  find  the  baml  ><>o  called  laya,  letting  the  monkey 
lie  on  the  ground,  where  he  had  drupped  it. 

He  walk(  (j  un  until  he  reached  a  forest  of  bamboo.  There,  s\v'inging 
on  a  1  r  iiu  li  of  the  hya,  was  a  karirik-bird.  And  the  bird  chirped  to 
the  man,  '  Where  arc  you  going?" 

The  man  answered,  "I  am  looking  for  bamboo  to  put  the  monkey 
in. 

But  the  karirik-bird  exLLiimed,  ''Run  away,  quick!  for  by  and  by 
the  monkey  will  become  a  buso.  I  will  wait  here,  and  be  cutting  the 
laya;  then,  when  the  monkey  calls  you,  I  will  answer  him." 

In  the  mean  time  the  monkey  had  become  a  great  buso.  He  had 
only  one  eye,  and  liiat  stood  right  in  the  middle  of  his  fofdiead,  looking 
just  like  die  big  bowl  called  laniuuffm  (the  very  bad  b$tS9  have  only 
one  eye;  some  have  only  one  leg). 

After  the  Bitso-monlcey  had  waited  many  hooiB  for  the  man  to 
come  back,  he  started  out  to  look  for  him*  When  he  readied  the 
foiest  of  iayat  he  called  to  the  man,  "Where  are  you?" 

Then  the  karirik-biid  answered  from  the  tree,  ''Here  I  am,  right 
here,  cutting  the  bamboo." 

But  the  man  had  run  away,  because  the  bird  had  sent  him  off,  and 
made  him  run  very  fast. 

As  soon  as  the  bird  had  answered  the  Buso,  it  Ikw  off  to  another 
bamboo-tree,  and  there  the  Buso  spied  it,  and  knew  that  he  had  been 
fooled;  and  he  said,  "It's  a  man  I  want;  you're  just  a  bird.  I  don't 
care  for  you." 

Directly  then  the  Buso  began  to  smell  amnnd  the  ground  where 
the  man  had  started  to  run  up  the  mountain-side,  and,  as  quick  as  he 
caught  the  soentt  he  trailed  the  man.  He  ran  and  ran,  amd  all  the 
time  the  man  was  running  too;  but  soon  the  Buso  b^^  to  gain  on 
him.  After  a  while,  when  the  Buso  had  come  close  upon  him,  the 
man  tried  to  look  for  some  covert.  He  reached  a  big  rock,  and  cried 
out,  "O  rock!  will  you  give  me  shelter  when  the  Buso  tries  to  eat  me?" 

No,"  replied  the  rock;  *'  for,  if  I  should  help  you,  the  Buso  would 
break  me  off  and  throw  me  away." 

Then  the  man  ran  on;  and  the  Buso  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
searching  behind  even/  rock  as  lu  rushed  along,  and  spying  up  into 
every  tree,  to  see  if,  perchance,  iIk  man  were  concealed  there. 

At  last  the  man  came  to  the  lemon-tree  called  kabayawa,  that  has 
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long,  sharp  thorns  on  its  branches.  And  the  man  cried  out  to  the 
lemon-tree, "  Could  you  protect  me,  if  I  were  to  hide  amoag  your  ieaw 
and  flowers?" 

Instantly  the  lemon-tree  an«;wercd,  "Come  right  up,  if  you  want  to." 

Then  the  man  cluiilu  ci  ihe  tree,  and  concealed  hiuistlf  m  the 
branches,  among  the  tiowcrs.  Very  soon  the  Buso  came  under  the 
lemon-tree,  and  shouted  to  it, I  smeii  a  man  here.  You  are  hiding 
him." 

The  Kabayavva  said,  "Sure  enough,  here's  a  man!  Vou  just 
climb  up  and  get  him." 

Then  the  Buso  began  to  scramble  up  the  tree;  but  as  he  climbed, 
the  thorns  stuck  their  sharp  points  into  him.  The  higher  he  climbed, 
the  longer  and  sharper  grew  the  thorns  o£  the  tree,  piercing  and 
tcBiitig,  until  they  Ufied  the  Bmo. 

It  b  beoMMe  the  monlDey  eotnerimce  turns  into  a  Buto  that  many 
Bagobo  refuse  to  eat  monlDey.  But  some  cl  the  mountain  Bagobo 
eat  monkey  to  keep  off  tOM. 

6.  HOW  THE  MOOM  IBICES  TSB  BUBO' 

The  Moon  is  a  great  liar.  One  night  long  ago*  tlie  Buso  looked  owcr 
the  earth  and  could  not  discover  any  people,  because  everybody  was 
asleep.  Then  Buso  went  to  the  Moon,  and  asked  her  whm  all  the 
'  people  were  to  be  found. 

"CA,  you  wfll  not  find  SL  living  pefson  on  the  earth!'^  rsplisd  the 
Moon.   "Everybody  in  the  world  is  dead." 

''Goodl"  thought  Buso.  ''To-aorrow  I  shaU  have  a  fine  meal  q< 
them." 

Buso  never  eats  Uving  flesh,  only  dead  bodies. 

Next  morning,  Buso  started  for  the  graveyard;  but  on  the  way  he 

met  the  Sun,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  him. 

"How  about  the  men  on  earth?"  he  questioned. 

"They're  all  right,"  sakt  the  Sun.  "  AU  the  people  are  worldng  and 
playing  and  cooking  rice." 

The  Buso  was  furious  to  And  himself  tridced.  That  night  he  went 
again  to  the  Moon  and  asked  for  the  men,  and,  as  before,  the  Moon 
assured  him  that  everybody  was  dead.  But  the  next  morning  the 
Sun  showed  him  all  the  people  going  about  their  work  as  usual. 
Thus  the  Buso  has  been  fooled  over  and  over  again.  The  Moon  tells 
him  every  night  the  same  story. 

7.   THE  BUSO  AND  THE  CAT 

The  cat  is  the  best  aninml.  She  keeps  us  from  the  Buso.  One 
night  the  Bu  o  r  ime  into  the  house,  and  said  to  the  cat,  should  hke 
to  eat  your  mistress." 

*  See  foQtoQte,  p.  35. 
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I  will  let  you  do  it,"  replied  the  cat;  *' but  fint  you  mint  ooontaU 
tte  balls  of  my  ooat.^ 

So  tlie  Bmo  began  to  ooont  But  while  he  was  counting,  the  cat 
kept  wriggling  her  tail,  and  stlckiiig  up  her  bade  That  maide  her  fur 
stand  up  on  end,  so  that  the  Huso  kept  losing  count,  and  never  kneir 
where  he  left  off.  And  while  the  Huso  was  still  trying  to  count  the 
cat's  haiis»  daylight  came. 

This  is  one  reaaon  why  we  must  not  kill  the  cat.  If  a  Bagobo  ihouhl 
kill  a  cat,  it  would  maioe  him  vety  ack.  He  would  get  aldnny,  and 
die.  Some  Bagobo  have  been  known  to  kin  the  cat;  but- they  always 
got  ack  afterwards. 

8.  BOW  A  DOG  8CAIBD  TBB  BVBO 

TheUgbanua'  are  the  wnnt  of  all  the  Buao;  they  wantto  be  eating 
human  flesh  all  the  time.  They  live  in  great  forests, — in<hepananag> 
tree,  in  the  magbo-tree,  in  the  baliti-tree,  and  in  the  ttwaan-tree. 

One  day  a  man  went  out  to  hunt,  and  he  took  his  dog  with  him.  On 
his  way  to  the  woods,  he  spesred  a  very  litde  pig.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  great  forest,  night  had  come.  He  made  a  little  shelter, 
and  kindled  a  fire.  Then  he  denned  the  pig  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  tied  three  sticks  of  wood  together,  and  placed  them  on  two  uptight 
pieces  of  wood  stuck  in  the  ground.  On  this  he  laid  the  pig-meat 
to  broil  over  the  flames. 

By  and  by  he  got  very  sleepy,  and  thought  he  would  go  under  the 
sfadter  and  take  a  nap.  But  just  then  he  heard  voices  up  in  the  big 
trees.   He  listened,  and  heard  the  Tigbanua'  talking  to  one  another. 

The  Tigbanua'  that  lives  in  the  liwaan-tree  called  out  to  the  Tig- 
banua'that  Uvea  in  the  pananag-tree,  "The  mighty  chief  of  all  the 
Tigbaniin',  who  lives  in  the  sigmit-tree,  gives  this  command  to  his 
people :  '  Don't  make  fun  of  the  man,  because  he  has  been  here  many 
times  before.*  " 

And  right  there,  under  the  trees,  the  man,  standing  by  his  dog,  was 
listening  to  the  talk  of  the  Buso.  The  dog  was  sleeping  near  the  fire, 
and  he  was  as  l>ig  as  the  calf  of  a  carabao.  Very  quietly  his  master 
spread  his  own  sleeping-tunic  (kisi)  o\'er  the  dog,  and  crept  away, 
leaving  him  asleep  in  the  warm  place.  The  man  hid  in  the  shelter, 
and  waited. 

Presently  many  of  the  Tigbanua' began  coming  down  from  the  trees, 
for  some  of  them  did  not  gi\  e  obedience  (paminug)  to  their  Datu. 
They  gathered  around  the  fire,  and  sal  down.  By  and  by,  as  they  sat 
u  t  1  r  the  fire,  the  penis  (tupo)  of  every  one  of  the  Tigbanua '  began  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  {larn^-lanaz)-  All  at  once,  the  Tigbanua'  caught 
sight  f)f  the  tunic  spread  out,  and  showing  the  form  of  a  huge  licad 
and  body  under  it.    Tlicy  all  thought  it  was  the  man;  and  they  rushed 
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up  to  it,  and  hugged  it.  But  the  dog  woke  up,  jumped  out  from  under 
the  tunic,  and  bit  the  Tigbanua'.  Then  they  all  ran.  One  of  them 
cfimbed  up  the  tree  to  his  own  house,  the  dog  hi^ding  on  to  his  leg, 
and  biting  him  all  ihe  tfane.  But  when  they  were  halfway  up  the 
tree»the  dog  feU  down  and  got  hurt.  And  theUgfaonua'  called  down 
to  the  dog,  *'Swell  up,  swell  up!"  ("Pigsa,  fngsa!") 

AO  theotherTigbanua' were  afraid  of  the  big  dog,  and  ranaway.  So 
the  num  alept  wdl  all  night,  became  the  Buio  could  not  hurt  him  now. 

9.  mm  or  duung  and  thb  tacamaung 
Before  the  world  was  made,  there  were  Tagamaling.  The  Tagn- 
maling  h  the  beat  Bubo,  because  he  does  not  want  to  hurt  man  all  of 
the  time.  Tagamaling  is  actuaUy  Buao  only  a  part  of  the  time;  that 
is,  the  month  when  he  eats  people.  One  month  he  eats  human  flesh, 
and  then  lie  is  Buso;  the  next  month  he  eats  no  human  flesh,  and  then 
he  is  a  god.  So  he  alternates,  month  by  month.  The  month  he  is 
Buso,  he  wants  to  eat  man  during  the  dark  of  the  moon;  that  is, 
between  the  phases  that  the  moon  is  full  in  the  east  and  new  in  the 
west. 

Theotiier  class  of  Buso,  however,  wants  human  flesh  all  of  the  time. 
They  are  the  Tigbanua',  the  chief  of  whom  is  Datu  of  all  the  Buso.  A 
Tigbanua'  lives  in  his  own  house,  and  goes  out  only  to  eat  the  bodies  of 
the  dead. 

The  Tag:amaling  makes  his  house  in  trees  that  have  hard  wood,  and 
low,  broad -spreading  branches.  His  house  is  almost  like  gold,  and  is 
called  "  Palimbini?  "  !)ut  it  is  made  so  that  you  cannot  see  it ;  and,  when 
yoi!  pass  by,  you  thmk,  "Oh !  what  a  fine  tree  with  h'x^  branches,"  not 
dreaming  that  it  is  the  iiouse  of  a  Tagamaling.  Someiirnes,  when  you 
walk  in  the  forest,  you  think  you  see  one  of  their  houses;  but  when  you 
come  near  to  the  jjlace,  there  is  nothing.  Yet  you  can  smell  the  good 
things  to  eat  in  ihe  house. 

Once  a  young  man  named  Duling,  and  his  youni'cr  brother,  went 
out  \viio  the  woods  to  trap  wild  chickens.  Dulini;  li  id  on  his  back  a 
basket  holding  a  decoy  cock,  together  Willi  lIic  snares  of  ruiuiing- 
nooses  and  all  the  parts  of  the  trap.  While  they  were  looking  for  a 
good  spot  to  drive  in  the  stakes  for  the  snare,  they  heard  the  voice  of 
Tagamaling  in  the  trees,  saying,  "Duling,  Duling,  come  in!  My 
mother  is  making  a  little  fiesta  here*" 

The  boys  looleed  up»  and  oould  see  the  house  gfeaming  thete  in  the 
branches,  and  there  were  two  Tagamaling-women  calling  to  them. 
In  teaponse  to  the  call,  DuUng's  younger  biother  went  up  quickly  into 
the  house;  but  Duling  waited  on  the  ground  below.  He  wanted  the 
Tagamaling*giils  to  come  down  to  him,  for  he  was  enamoured  (Ms* 
kiffm)  of  them.  Then  one  girl  ran  down  to  uiige  Duling  to  come  up 
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into  the  tree.    And  as  soon  as  she  came  close  to  him,  he  caught  her  to 
his  breast,  and  hugged  her  and  caressed  her. 

^In  a  moment,  Duling  realized  that  the  girl  was  ffone,  and  that  he  was  i 
hcdcfing  in  his  arms  a  nanga-bush,  full  of  thorns  J  He  had  thought  to  ' 
catdi  the  girl,  but,  instead*  shaip  tfaonis  had  priced  him  full  of  sores. 
Then  ffom  above  ht  heard  the  woman's  voice,  tauntingly  sweet, 
''Don't  feel  bad,  Duling;  for  right  here  is  your  younger  brother." 

Yet  the  yoiing  man,  gazing  here  and  there,  saw  around  him  only  tall  ' 
trees,  and  oouM  not  catch  a  glunpse  of  the  girl  who  mocked  him. 

Immediately,  Duling,  as  he  stood  there,  was  turned  into  a  rock. 

But  the  little  brother  mairied  the  Tagamaling-girl. 

There  is  a  place  htg^  up  in  the  mountains  of  Mindanao,  about  eight 
houTB*  ride  west  of  Santa  Cms,  where  you  may  see  the  rock,  and  you 
will  know  at  once  that  it  is  a  human  figure.  There  is  Duling,  with 
the  trap  and  the  decoy  cock  on  his  shoulder.  You  may  see  the  cock's 
feathers  too. 

ID.  THB  SEISING 

The  S'iring^  is  the  ugly  man  tfiat  has  long  nails  and  curly  hair.  He 
lives  in  the  forest  trees.  If  a  boy  goes  Into  the  forest  without  a 
companion,  the  S'iring  tries  to  carry  him  off.  When  you  meet  a 
S'iring,  he  will  look  like  your  father,  or  mother,  or  some  friend;  and 
he  will  hide  his  long  naik  behind  his  back,  so  that  you  cannot  see  them. 
It  is  the  S'iring  who  makes  the  echo  (d'U'd),  When  you  talk  in  a  loud 
voice,  the  S'iring  wlU  answer  you  in  a  faint  voice,  because  he  wants  to 
get  3fou  and  cany  you  away. 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  went  without  a  companion  into  the  forest, 
and  he  met  a  man  who  looked  just  like  his  own  father,  but  it  was  a 
S'iring;  and  the  S'iring  made  him  bdieve  that  he  was  his  father.  The 
S'iring  said  to  the  boy,  *'  Come,  you  must  go  with  me.  We  will  shoot 
some  wild  birds  with  our  bow  and  arrows.'' 

And  the  boy,  not  doubting  that  he  heard  his  father's  voice,  followed 
the  S'iring  into  tbedeep  forest.  After  a  while,  the  boy  lost  his  memory^ 
and  forgot  the  way  to  his  own  house.  The  S'iring  took  him  up  on  a 
hig^  mountain,  and  gave  him  food;  but  the  poor  boy  had  now  lo^  his 
mind,  and  he  thought  the  food  was  a  milleped  one  fathom  long,  or  it 
seemed  to  him  the  long,  slim  worm  called  liwati. 

So  the  days  went  on,  the  boy  eating  little,  and  growing  thinner  and 
weaker  all  the  time.  When  he  met  any  men  in  the  forest,  he  grew 
frightened,  and  -would  run  away.  When  he  had  been  a  long  time  in 
the  forest,  the  S  iring  called  to  him  and  said,  "We  will  move  on  now." 

So  they  started  off  again.   When  they  reached  the  high  bank  of  a 

'  The  S'iring  are  said  to  appear  in  the  likeness  of  some  near  relative  of  the  wandefcr 
in  the  forest  {s-,  prefix  \ddcty  used  by  mountain  Bagoho  before  an  initial  vowd  of  a  proper 
aaaei  iring,  "iike"  or  "similar  to"). 
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Vmg  nails.  Sttmig^tway  tlie  Ixny  feh  to  ttml  that  1m  could  no  longv 
•tend  on  lui  Ics^t  and  tfaon  ho  dioppod  doimi  isto  tlifi  iwisB*  Hs  idl 

^^^^■W      ^K^^^^W     ^^^^^^^P  ^F^^^^^^^^^^^^p     ^^^^^      ^i^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^W  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^M   ^^^^^^^^W     ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^^^^P  ^V^^^^^V^P 

opott* 

AH  this  ttme,  the  mother  at  home  was  moumiag  lor  her  son,  and 
ctying  all  day  long.  But  aooii  abe  anaaged  a  little  aliriiie  (tmfam^) 
mkr  the  gnat  tree,  and, having  placed  there  awhite  bowl  witli  a  Urn 
betd-ttttts  and  eone  bnyo-leaf  as  an  offering  lor  her  eon,  abe  crouched 
on  the  ground  and  ptxytd  for  his  life  to  the  god  in  the  sky. 

Now,  when  the  S'iring  beaid  her  prayer,  be  took  eome  beteinurts, 
and  went  to  the  place  where  the  boy's  body  lay.  On  the  parte  where 
tiie  bones  were  broken,  he  spit  betel-nut,  and  did  the  same  to  the 
boy's  bead.  Immediately  the  boy  came  to  life,  and  felt  well  again* 
Then  the  S'iring  took  him  up,  and  carried  him  to  the  shrine  whore 
the  mother  was  preying;  but  abe  coukl  not  eee  the  S'iring  nor  her 
boy.   She  went  home  crying. 

That  night,  as  the  woman  slept,  she  dreamed  that  a  boy  came  close 
to  her,  and  spoke  about  her  son,  "To-morrow  morning,"  he  said, 
"you  must  pick  red  peppers,  and  get  a  lemon,'  and  carry  them  to  the 
shrine,  and  bum  them  in  the  fire/' 

Next  morning,  the  woman  hastened  to  gather  the  peppers,  and  get 
a  lemon,  and  with  happy  face  she  ran  to  the  shrine  under  the  big  tree. 
There  she  made  a  fire,  and  burned  the  lemon  and  the  red  peppers,  as 
the  dream  had  (old  her.  And,  as  soon  as  she  had  done  this,  her  son 
appeared  from  under  the  preat  tree.  Then  his  mother  caught  him  ia 
her  arm*?,  and  held  him  close,  and  cried  for  ioy. 

When  you  lose  your  things,  you  may  \n-  hure  thu  the  Si  ring  has 
hidden  them.  What  you  have  to  do  is  tu  burn  some  red  peppers  with 
beeswax  {iadu  ka  petiuhan^^,  and  observe  carefully  the  direction  in 
which  the  smokt-  goes,  l  lir  w  ay  the  smoke  goes  points  out  where  your 
things  are  hidden,  because  i;ie  S'iriny  is  afraid  of  the  wax  of  bees. 
He  is  afraid,  too,  of  red  peppers  and  ol  icmons. 

ft.  BOW  neO  MBT  TSB  S^ntlMG 

Not  long  a,^u,  a  youikg  iiiaa  named  Iro  went  out,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  to  get  some  tobacco  from  oneol  ilic  neighbors.  Not 

I  The  family  altar  seen  in  many  Basobo  houses.  It  consists  of  two  sUm  rods  of  bamHrvn  j 
(attached  lo  the  wmll,  aa<l  standing  upright),  split  at  the  upper  ends  ao  at>  to  support  each  a 

•replaced*  M— IW  ■hrtmf  i»  awa^tii**        up  imAmm  twmam.  Trf%  1  fl'l  I  llHilH 

*  Rid  poppers  and  a  piece  or  two  of  lemon  laid  under  the  house  are  effective  in  keepinf 
Bu80  away  from  that  vicinity;  and  the  use  of  the  «^ame  charm  here  against  the  S'iring 
suggeaU)  that  the  S'iring  may  not  be  separated  by  a  very  dharp  line  from  the  Buso  who 

•  Ml  C'tMa*'),     (pttpadtioa  "of"),  t^tOtm  Cbew"). 
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far  from  his  house,  he  saw  his  friend  Atun  coininij:  along;  and  Attm 
said  to  him,  'Tve  got  some  tobacco  hidden  away  in  a  place  in  the 
woods.    Lei  us  go  and  get  it." 

So  they  went  along  together.  When  they  reached  the  forest,  Atun 
disappeared,  and  Iro  could  not  see  which  way  he  had  gone.  Then  lie 
concluded  that  it  was  not  Atun,  but  a  S'iring,  whom  he  had  met. 
He  started  for  home,  and  reached  there  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  To  his  astonishment,  he  saw  Atun  sitting  there  in  the  hoiiM. 
Confuted  and  wondoing,  he  asked  Atitn,  ''Did  you  cairy  me  tmmyV* 

But  hb  friend  Atun  laughed,  and  aaid*  "Wbeie  ttoM  I  cany  yomf 
I  bave  not  been  anywfaeie." 

Then  Iio  mm  convinced  that  a  S'iring  had  tried  to  luie  idm  httD 
the  forest. 

When  you  have  a  companion,  the  S'iring  cannot  hurt  you, 

IV.  ANIIAAL  STORIES:  METAMORPHOSIS^  EXPLANATORY  TALBS^ 

ETC 

I.  TRB  UNGFISHBR  AND  TBB  MALAKI 

There  came  a  day  when  the  kingfisher  {kobu^'^)  had  nothing  to  drink, 
and  was  thirsty  for  water.  Then  she  walked  along  the  bed  of  the 
br  M  k,  searching  for  a  drink;  but  the  waters  of  the  brook  were  all 
dried  up. 

Now,  on  that  very  day,  the  Ma^anud  went  up  the  moutitaia  to  get 
some  agsam*  to  make  leglets  for  himself.  And  when  lit:  came  near 
to  where  the  bulla  grows,  he  stopped  to  urinate,  and  the  uruie 
sprinkled  one  of  the  great  bulla-leaves.  Then  he  went  on  up  the  moun- 
tain. Just  then,  the  kingfisher  came  along,  still  looking  for  a  moun- 
tain-stream. Quickly  she  caught  sight  of  the  leaf  of  the  bulla-tree  ail 
sprinklfd  with  water;  but  the  man  had  gone  away.  Then  the  king- 
fisher gladly  drank  a  few  drops  of  the  water,  and  washed  her  featheia. 
But  no  sooner  had  she  quenched  her  thirst,  and  taken  a  bath,  than 
her  head  began  to  pain  her.  Then  she  went  home  to  her  little  house 
in  the  ground. 

Now,  every  day  the  kingfisher  laid  one  egg,  and  that  day  she  laid 
her  egg  as  usuaL  But  when  the  egg  hatched  out,  it  was  no  featheted 
nestling,  but  a  baby-boy,  that  broke  the  sheU. 

'<Ohr  cried  the  frightened  bird.  "What  wiU  become  ol  me?" 
Then  she  ran  off  a  little  way  from  her  nest,  and  started  to  fly  away. 

»  TUtl)ird.43ftmcdttds**lui«bm''lqrfoteisMiBtteMlppte 
tal9<oa  fc«««g^*fc*>  (Cqis  mmyArm)  of  tiw  irfMda.   Tbe  pnnid  honbOl  to  mmlKmi  is 
Africa;  and  tiMtneiwnliinof  thsPUIippiMdocftttotMfeeitoBMtaitliefdata^ 

ai  in  this  story. 

*  A  mountain-plant  whose  stem  has  a  thin,  glossy,  black  aheatb,  that  is  stripped  off  tad 
Bsef*  <i  twisting  the  decorative  leglet  callad  Ukms. 
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But  the  little  boy  cried  out,  "Mother,  mother,  don't  be  afraid  of 
me!" 

So  the  kingfisher  came  back  to  her  baby.  And  the  child  gnw 
bigger  every  day. 

After  a  while,  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  walk  and  play  arouiKL 
Then  one  day  he  went  alone  to  the  home  of  the  Maganud,  and  dimbed 
up  the  steps  and  looked  in  at  the  door.  The  Maganud  was  sitting 
theie  on  the  floor  of  his  house;  and  the  Utde  boy  nm  up  to  him  and 
hugged  him,  and  cried  for  joy.  But  the  Maganud  was  startled  and 
dismayed;  for  he  was  a  chaste  maiaki,*  and  had  no  children.  Yet  this 
hoy  called  hum  '*  father,"  and  begged  for  ripe  bananas  in  a  very  familiar 
manner.  After  tbey  had  talked  for  a  Utde  while,  the  Maganud  went 
with  the  child  to  the  home  of  the  kingfisher. 

The  kingfisher  had  made  her  nest  at  the  foot  of  a  great  hollow  tree. 
She  had  dug  out  a  hole,  about  four  feet  deep^  in  the  soft  ground,  and 
fixed  a  rool  by  heaping  over  the  hole  the  powdered  rotten  bark  of  the 
old  tree.  The  roof  stood  up  just  a  few  inches  above  the  ground;  and 
when  the  Maganud  saw  it,  he  thought  it  was  a  mere  little  heap  of 
earth.  Immediately,  however,  as  he  looked  at  the  lowly  nest,  it 
became  a  fine  house  with  walls  of  gold,  and  pillars  of  ivory.  The 
caves  were  all  hung  with  little  bells  {korung-korung  >) ;  and  the  whole 
house  was  radiantly  bright,  for  over  it  forked  lighting  played  con- 
tinually. 

The  kingfisher  took  ofT  her  feather  coat,  and  became  a  lovely  woman, 
and  then  she  and  the  Malaki  were  married.  They  had  bananas  and 
ooooanut-groves,  and  all  things,  and  they  became  rich  people. 

2.  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  SQUIRREL 

One  day  a  woman  went  out  to  find  water.  She  had  no  t^'ater  to 
drink,  because  all  the  streams  were  dried  up.  As  she  weni.  along,  she 
saw  some  water  in  a  leaf.  She  drank  it,  and  washed  her  body.  As 
soon  as  she  had  drunk  the  water,  her  head  began  to  hurt.  Then  she 
went  home,  spread  out  a  mat,  lay  down  on  it,  and  went  to  sleep. 
She  slept  for  nine  days.  When  she  woke  up,  she  took  a  comb  and 
Gombed  her  hair.  As  she  combed  it,  a  squirrel-baby  came  out  from 
her  hair.  After  the  baby  had  been  in  the  house  one  week,  it  began  to 
grow  and  jump  about.   It  staid  up  under  the  roof  of  the  house. 

One  day  the  Squirrel  said  to  his  mother,  "O  motiber!  I  want  you 
to  go  to  tibe  house  of  the  Datu  who  is  called  'sultan,^  and  take  these 
nine  kamagi^  and  these  nine  finger-iings  to  pay  for  the  sultan's 
daughter,  because  I  want  to  many  her." 

*  ta  ft  ttiiet  KOMi  fbe  torn  mdM  U  never  apflicd  to  a  ass,  nnlfw  Im»  b  youns,  u* 
OMirled.  mud  perfectly  chfttle.  Bat  tide  tgchnfctl  tMe  ie  not  ehraye  fnmmd, 

f  Small  helk  cast  from  ft  head-nftde  «as  aMNddL  ftad  atcnrfvdf  seed  lor  deeeiattnf 

baskets,  bags,  belts,  etc.  *  ^ 

•  See  footnote  i,  p.  38. 
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Then  ih(  m(  ither  went  to  lIu  sultan's  house  and  remainecl  there  an 
hour.     l  iic  suUan  said,  "What  d')  vou  want?" 

The  \\< man  aiibuered,  "Nothing,  i  came  for  betel-nuts."  Then 
the  woman  went  back  home. 

The  Squirrel  met  her,  ami  said,    Where  are  my  nine  necklaces?" 

"Here  they  are,'"  said  liic  woman. 

Bui  the  Squirrel  was  angry  at  his  mother,  and  bit  her  with  his  little 
teeth. 

Again  he  said  to  his  mother,  "You  go  there  and  take  the  nine 
necklaces." 

So  tbe  mrnian  started  off  agam*  When  she  fcadied  the  sulttti's 
house,  she  said  to  him,  "I  am  come  with  these  nine  neddaoes  and  these 
nine  finger^ings  that  my  son  sends  to  you." 

"Yes,"  said  the  sultan;  ''but  I  want  my  house  to  become  gold,  and 
I  want  all  my  plants  to  become  gold,  and  everything  I  have  to  turn 
into  gdd." 

But  the  woman  left  the  piesents  to  pay  for  the  sultan's  daughter. 
The  sultan  told  her  that  he  wanted  hb  house  to  be  turned  into  gold 
that  very  night.  Then  the  woman  went  back  and  told  all  this  to  her  son* 

The  Squirrel  said,  ''That  is  good,  my  mother." 

Now,  when  night  came,  the  Squirrel  went  to  the  sultan's  house,  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  called  to  his  brother,  the  Mouse, 
"My  brother,  oome  out!  I  want  to  see  you." 

Then  the  great  Mouse  came  out.  All  the  hairs  of  his  coat  weie  of 
gold,  and  his  eyes  were  of  glass* 

The  Mouse  said,  "What  do  you  want  of  me,  my  brother  Squinel?" 

"I  called  you,"  answered  the  Squirrel,  "for  your  gold  coat.  I  want 
some  of  that  to  turn  the  sultan's  house  into  gold." 

Then  the  Squirrel  bit  the  skin  of  the  Mouse,  and  took  off  some  of  the 
gold,  and  left  him.  Then  he  began  to  turn  the  sultan's  things  into 
gold.  First  of  all,  he  rubbed  the  gold  on  the  betel-nut  trees  of  the 
sultan ;  next,  he  rubbed  all  the  other  trees  and  all  the  plants;  third, 
he  rubbed  the  house  and  all  the  things  in  it.  Then  the  sultan's 
town  \  nil  could  see  as  in  a  bright  day.  You  would  think  there  was  no 
night  there  —  always  dav. 

All  this  time,  the  sultan  was  asleep.  When  he  woke  up,  he  was  so 
frightened  to  see  aU  his  things,  and  his  house,  of  gold,  that  he  died  in 
about  two  hours. 

Then  the  Squirrel  and  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  were  married.  The 
Squirrel  staid  in  her  father's  home  tor  one  month,  and  then  thov  went 
to  live  in  the  house  ui  the  Squirrel's  mother.  And  they  took  irom  the 
sultan  ^  [  lare,  a  deer,  a  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  food.  After  the  sultan's 
daii^litcr  had  lived  with  lh<'  Squirrel  for  one  year,  he  took  off  his  coat 
and  became  a  Maiaki  i  oiuk  W  aig.* 

>  See  footaote  a,  p.  aS. 
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5.  TBB  CAT 

Very  long  ago  ihe  cocoanut  used  to  be  the  head  of  the  cat.  That  is 
why  the  cat  loves  cocoanut  much.  When  the  Bagobo  are  ealiag 
cocoanut,  they  let  the  cat  jump  up  and  have  some  too,  because  her 
head  once  turned  into  a  cocoanut.  When  the  cat  hears  the  Bagobo 
scraping  cocoaiitit  in  the  kitchen,  die  runt  quickly  to  get  eome  to  eat. 

We  cut  <iff  eoiiie  of  llie  fur  from  the  lip  of  die  cife  tiH,  and  put 
tlie  hain  under  out  of  tbe  big  stones  (sigung^  lAmt  iht  fire  burm. 
Thh  h  why  the  cat  loves  the  iMMtse  wbatt  ihe  three. 

When  the  cat  dies,  her  gmokud  iakamman^  goes  down  to  Ginio> 
kvdan,  where  tlie  spirita  of  dead  people  go. 

4.  WHY  tBB  BAOOIBO  UKBS  THE  CAT 

An  old  man  was  6shsng  in  the  brook;  but  the  water  kept  getting 
mnddy,  and  he  did  not  know  what  was  tlie  matter.  Then  he  went 
awayi  and  he  walked  and  walked.  After  he  had  fone  some  distance, 
he  saw  In  the  mud  a  big  Hon*  that  eats  people.  The  lion  had  been 
dseping  in  the  mud.  He  said  to  the  man,  ''If  you'll  pull  me  out  of 
the  mud  and  ride  me  to  my  town,  I  will  give  you  many  things." 

Then  the  man  drew  the  Lion  from  the  mud. 

The  lion  stood  still  a  while,  and  then  saki,  "Now  you  must  ride 
on  me." 

So  the  man  mounted  the  Lion,  and  rode  until  tiiey  came  to  a  laige 
meadow,  when  the  Lion  said,  "Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you." 
The  man  replied,  "  But  first  let  us  go  and  ask  the  Carabao." 
The  Lion  consented,  and  they  went  on  until  they  reached  the 

Carabao. 

**This  Lion  wants  to  eat  me,"  complained  the  man. 

"Yes,  indeed!  eat  him,  Lion," answered  the  Carabao,  "for  tiie  men 

are  all  the  time  riding  on  my  back,  and  whipping  me." 

There  were  many  Carabaos  in  the  field,  and  they  all  nereed  to  this. 

Then  the  man  said  to  the  Lion,  "You  may  eat  me;  but  we  will  first 
go  and  tell  the  Cowf." 

Soon  they  reached  the  Cows'  home,  and  the  man  told  them  that  the 
Lion  wnnted  to  oat  him. 

At  once  the  Cows  exclaimed,  ''Yes,  eat  hmi,  Lion,  because  all  day 
long  the  people  drive  iis  away  from  their  fields.  ' 

"All  right!"  assented  the  man;  "but  first  let  us  speak  to  the  Dogs." 

When  they  came  to  the  Dogs'  home,  the  man  cried,  "The  Lioa  is 
going  to  eat  me.*' 

^  The  good  soul  that  go«s  to  the  city  f  the  dead,  and  continue!  (oUv«aiudiasCNICVth> 
Hie  gimokud  UbMtg,  or  bad  soul,  becomes  a  Buso  alter  death. 

*  Tha  "lioa**  Im  bunoiml  from  aome  iotdf  aowce,  riace  la  tin  Philippioat  tte*  m 
Bolwac  cwalvonMN  awauMli. 
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The  Dogs  said  to  the  Lion,  "  Devour  this  man ;  for  every  day,  when 
men  arc  oating^,  they  beat  us  away  from  the  IimxI." 

At  labi  ilie  mail  said,  "Sure  enough,  you  wiU  eat  me  up»  lioo;  but 
let  us  just  go  to  the  Cat," 

When  they  n k  !i<  d  the  Cat's  home,  they  found  her  sitting  at  the 
door,  keeping  iici  nice  house.  It  had  groves  o£  oocoanut-paims  around 
it.   The  Cat  Hved  all  alone. 

The  man  said  to  her,  "This  Liuii  wants  to  eat  me.** 

"Yes,  Lion,"  the  Cat  repHed;  "but  first  you  make  a  deep  hole  in 
the  ground.  We  will  race  each  other  into  the  hole.  If  you  jump  in 
first,  then  I  shall  lose  and  you  will  win." 

And  the  lion  ran,  and  j  umped  into  the  hole.  Then  the  Cat  covered 
him  with  earth  and  atonee  until  he  waa  dead.  But  before  he  died,  tiia 
lion  called  to  Ihe  Cat^  ''Whenever  I  eee  your  CHCveoieiit  {lai),  I  thaU 
eat  it."  That  ia  why  tiie  Cat  hidee  her  escrement,  because  the  ii 

Now,  the  Lion  Is  the  dog  of  the  Buso. 

5.  HOW  TBB  UZASDS  GOT  TBStk  MAKKIMGS 

One  day  the  QiameleoQ  (palo)^)  and  the  Mooitor-lisard  (f5ft^)  were 
out  ina  deep  forest  tocether*  They  thought  they  would  try  soatdiing 
each  other's  backs  to  make  pietty  figures  on  them. 

Fhit  the  Chamdeon  said  to  the  Monitor*fizaid,  "You  must  scratch 
a  nice  pattern  on  my  back.'' 

So  the  Monitor  went  to  work,  and  the  Chameleon  had  a  fine  scratch- 
ing.  Monitor  made  a  nice,  even  pattern  on  his  bade. 

Then  Monitor  asked  Chameleon  for  a  scratching.  But  no  sooner 
had  Chameleon  begun  to  work  on  Monitor's  back  than  there  came  the 
sound  of  a  dog  barking*  A  man  was  hunting  in  the  forest  with  his 
dog.  The  sharp  barks  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  two  lisards; 
and  the  Chameleon  got  such  a  scare,  that  his  fingers  shook,  and  the 
pretty  design  he  was  making  went  all  askew.  Then  he  stopped  short 
and  ran  away,  leaving  tiie  Monitor  with  a  very  shabby  marking  on 
his  back. 

This  is  tiie  reason  that  the  monitor-llsaid  is  not  so  pretty  as  the 
dbameleon. 

•  Tht  myeOka  "thtwm^**<d  the  Uaikcf  Pujnukud  Ifct  jfaky  hhacto  it  Cria<to, 

mat  of  Uie  Atamida  (cf.  H.  Gedow.  Amphihia  and  ReptiUs,  pp.  S>7-5iS)' 

>  A  ^mi^uatic  lizard  of  th^  Philippines  that  hqrt  adibie  coPb  swt  ulhuwlw  ■MWCfa 

to  Uke  descriptioa  of  the  Varanus,  or  Monitor. 
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6.  THE  MONKLV  A.ND  THE  TORTOISE* 

One  clay,  when  a  Tortoise  was  crawling  slowly  along  by  a  stream, 
he  saw  a  babv-niunkey  drinking  water.  Presently  the  Monki  \  ran  up 
to  the  Toii<)i?.e,  and  said,  "Let's  go  and  find  something  to  eat.  " 

Not  far  from  the  stream  there  was  a  large  field  full  of  banana-trees. 
They  looked  up,  and  saw  clusters  of  ripe  fruit. 

"That's  fine!"  said  the  Monkc>  ,  "for  I'm  hungry  and  you  re 
hungry'  too.    You  climb  first,  Tortoise." 

Then  the  Tortoise  crawled  slowly  up  the  trunk;  but  he  had  got  up 
only  a  little  distance  when  the  Monkey  chattered  these  words,  "Ron 
s'pUnno,  roro  s'pUnnoI"*  ("Slide  down,  slide  down,  Tortoise  1") 

At  once  the  Tortoise  slipped  and  fell  down.  Then  lie  rtaited  again 
to  dimb  the  tree;  and  again  the  Monkey  said,  "Rpn  ^^tmuot**  and 
again  the  Tortoite  slipped  and  fell  down.  He  tried  over  and  over 
again;  but  every  tine  he  failed,  for  the  Monkey  always  said,  '*Ran 
s'pibmol"  and  made  him  fail.  At  last  he  got  tired  and  gave  it  up, 
saying  to  the  Monkey,  "Now  you  try  it." 

"It's  too  badl"  said  the  Monkey,  "when  we're  both  so  hungry." 
Then  the  Monkey  made  just  three  jumps,  and  readied  the  ripe  frutt. 
"Wait  till  I  taste  and  see  if  they're  sweet,"  he  cried  to  the  Tortoise, 
iriiile  he  began  to  cat  bananas  as  fast  as  he  oould. 

"Give  me  some,"  begged  the  Tortoise. 

"All  rii^t!"  shouted  the  Monkey;  "but  I  foigot  to  notice  whether 
it  was  sweet."  And  he  kept  on  eating,  until  more  than  half  of  ^ 
fruit  was  gone. 

"  Drop  down  just  one  to  me ! "  pleaded  the  Tortoise. 

"Yes,  in  a  minute,"  mumbled  the  Monkey. 

At  last,  when  but  three  bananas  were  left  on  the  tre^,  the  Monkey 
called,  "Look  upl  shut  your  eyes''  (LtrngBg-Ao/  ^HifMf-»»  ya»  maiO' 
««»)• 

The  Tortoise  did  so.  The  Monkey  then  told  him  to  open  his  mouth, 
and  he  obeyed.   Then  the  Monkey  said,    I'll  peel  this  one  piece  of 

banana  for  you"  (Luitan-ko  ^ni  s^bad  abok  safiinf^*). 

Now,  the  Monkey  was  sitting  on  a  banana-leaf,  dirortlv  over  the 
Tortoise;  but,  instead  of  banana,  he  dropped  his  excrernciu  into  the 
Tortoise's  mouth.  The  Tortoise  screamed  with  rage;  but  the  Monkey 

1  This  story,  in  an  abbreviated  form.  WM  Umid  Iqr  Ctais  Kara  Bajriin  St  Lstsas  (<f. 
Uiis  Journal,  vol.  zzi,  p.  46  (1908). 

*  Raro.  "slide;"  s  prefix  (eupbonic  or  formal,  used  by  mountain  Bagobo  before  vowds 
■ad  mny  ooQMOMit  Kmnda,  w  tte  Urial  #  tone);  #iM^ 

*  Lmtn,  **loak;'*  -to  {nOx.  teogod  pmn  aoBliMrtlve).  *'f(ni:**  pmiuH*  "^S** 
(prooomU  Msai).  **rmr  ymm  (dcsMOttftttve  pcwmm).  **Omitr  "thoKi"  mM$, 

ey©i. 

*  LuU  (transiUve  verb  and  noun),  "peel."  "shell:"  -bo  (suffix,  first  i>eraon  pronominal), 

'Hi  (abbreviated  from  im),  "Uiis."  "here."  in  sense  of  "at  hUMt;"  tIM  "one;" 
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jumped  up  and  down,  laughing  at  iiiiu.  Then  he  went  on  eaUiig  the 
remainder  of  the  bananas. 

The  Tortoise  then  set  himself  to  work  at  making  a  little  hut  of 
bamboo-posts,  with  a  roof  and  walls  of  leaves.  The  upper  ends  of 
tiie  bamboo  he  sharpened,  and  let  them  project  through  the  roof;  but 
llie  sharp  points  wm  cmioealed  by  ttie  leaves.  It  was  Ukie  a  trap  for 
pigs  {sankil). 

When  tlie  Monkey  came  down  liom  the  banana-tree,  the  Tortoise 
said,  "You  dimb  this  other  tall  tree,  and  look  around  at  the  sky. 
If  the  sky  is  dark,  you  must  call  to  me;  for  the  rain  will  soon  come. 
Thenyou  jump  down  on  the  roof  of  our  little  house  here.  Nevermind 
if  it  breaks  in,  for  we  can  soon  build  a  stronger  one." 

The  Monkey  accordingly  dimbed  the  tree,  and  looked  at  the  sky. 

"It  is  aU  vety  daik!*'  he  exdaimed. 

"Jump  qukk,  then!"  cried  the  Tortoise. 

So  the  Monkey  jumped;  but  he  got  kiUed  from  the  shaip  bamboo- 
points  on  which  he  landed. 

Then  the  Tortoise  made  a  fire,  and  roosted  the  Monkey.  Hecutoff 
the  Monkey's  ean,  and  they  turned  into  buyo-leaves.^  He  cut  out  the 
heart,  and  it  turned  into  betel-nut.  He  took  out  the  brain,  and  it 
became  lime  {apof) .  He  made  thet  ail  into  pungaman  .*  The  stomach 
he  made  into  a  basket.  He  put  into  the  basket  the  betel  and  the 
lime  and  the  pungaman  and  the  buyp,  and  crawled  away. 

Soon  he  heard  the  noise  of  many  animalu  gathered  together.  He 
found  the  monkeys  and  the  deer  and  the  pigs  and  the  wild  birds  having 
a  big  rice-planting.  All  the  animals  were  rejoiced  to  see  the  Tortoise 
coming  with  a  basket,  for  they  all  wanted  to  chew  betel.  The  monkeys 
ran  up,  chattering,  and  tried  to  snatch  the  betel-nuts;  but  the  Tortoise 
held  them  back,  saying,  "Wait  a  minute  1  By  and  by  I  will  give  you 
some." 

Then  the  monkeys  s:it  nmnnd,  waiting,  while  the  Tortoise  prepared 
the  bett  1  nut.  He  cut  tin  nuts  and  the  pungaman  into  many  small 
pieces,  and  the  buyo-lcat  too,  and  gave  them  to  the  monkeys  and  the 
other  animals.  Everybody  began  to  chew;  and  the  Tortoise  went 
away  to  a  distance  about  the  length  of  one  field  {sebad  kinanmt),  where 
he  could  get  out  of  sight,  under  shelter  of  pome  trees.  Then  he  called 
to  the  monkeys,  "All  of  you  are  eating  munkey,  just  like  your  own 
body:  you  are  chewing  up  one  of  your  own  family." 

At  that,  all  the  monkeys  were  angry,  and  ran  screaming  to  catch 
the  I  orioise.    But  tlie  Tortoise  had  hid  under  the  felled  trunk  of  an 

•  See  footnote  5.  p.  32. 

•  A  white  powder  (calcined  shell)  that  is  sprinkled  on  the  beCd-nut.  It  is  made  by 
tanlBf  eartdbB  dutfli  to  uhei.  and  mixing  with  water. 

•  The  11011  of  «  awsBtalaiifaat  tlaft  to  dmrai  in  M  ItMacteclM 
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old  palma  hrava  tree.  As  each  monkey  passed  close  by  the  trunk 
where  the  Tortoise  lay  concealed,  the  Tortoiie  Mid,  "  Drag  your  mem- 
brmnl  here's  a  fdled  tree"  {SUpa  iapoi  taf9^). 

Thus  every  monkey  pasted  by  dear  of  the  trunk,  until  the  last  one 
came  by;  and  he  was  both  biiiid  and  deaf.  When  he  foUowed  the 
rest,  he  could  not  hear  the  Tortoise  call  out,  **SMpa  iapof  boM;^ 
and  his  membnun  struck  against  the  fallen  trunk.  He  stopped,  and 
became  aware  of 

rest;  and  all  the  monkeys  came  running  bade,  and  surrounded  the 
Tortoise,  threatening  hioL 

"What  do  you  want?"  uiquirsd  the  Tortoise. 

'<You  Shan  die,"  cried  the  monkeys.  <*TeU  us  what  will  kill  you. 
We  will  chop  you  to  pieces  with  the  aie." 

"Qh,  nol  that  won't  hurt  me  in  the  least,"  replied  the  Tortoise. 
''You  can  see  the  marks  on  my  shell,  where  my  father  used  to  cut  my 
body:  but  that  dkln't  kill  me." 

''We  will  put  you  in  the  fire,  then,  and  bum  you  todeath,"  chorussed 
the  monkeys.   ''WiU  that  do?" 

"  Fire  does  not  hurt  me,"  returned  the  Tortoise.  "Lookat  my  body ! 
See  how  brown  it  is  where  my  father  used  to  stick  me  into  the  fire." 

"What,  then,  is  best  to  kill  you     urged  the  monkeys. 

''The  way  to  kill  me,"  replied  the  Tortoise,  "is  to  take  the  punch 
used  for  brass,  buHt*  and  run*  It  into  my  rectum.  Then  thnMr  me 
into  the  big  pond,  and  drown  me." 

Then  the  monkeys  did  as  they  were  told,  and  threw  him  into  the 
pond.   But  the  Tortoise  began  to  swim  about  in  the  water. 

Exultantly  he  called  to  the  monkeys,  "This  is  my  own  home:  you 
see  I  don't  drown."  And  the  lalce  was  so  deep  that  the  monkeys  could 
not  get  him. 

Then  tlie  monkeys  hurried  to  and  fro,  summoning  all  the  animals 
in  the  world  to  drink  tlie  water  in  the  lakei  They  all  rnnic.  —  deer, 
pigs,  junglc-fowl,  monkeys,  and  all  the  rest,- — and  lic^au  to  drink. 
They  covered  their  pagindis*  with  leaves,  so  that  the  water  could  not 
run  out  of  their  bodies,  i\t  tt  r  a  time,  they  had  drunk  so  much  that 
the  lake  became  shallow,  and  one  could  see  the  Tortoise's  bark. 

But  the  red-billed  bakaka-bird  that  Ii\ed  in  a  tree  by  thi  v.arer 
was  watching;  and  as  (juick  as  the  h;n  k  of  the  Tortoise  came  into 
sight,  the  bird  flew  down  and  picked  oil  the  leaves  from  the  pagindis 

I  Basto',  term  useH  of  any  old  palma  brata  tree  that  has  been  Ixokon  down  or  fdledt 
iind  Uee  on  the  groimd  {supa,  "drag,"  "lower;"  lapo,  "penis"). 

*  A  diot^  pdiatBd  Inn  tools  oood  to  pomA  onisBMiilol  ilfrtjpii  In  fciMi  ofUMSCsli^ 
Mfwciilljr  fanocioto  oad  IsSlciliu 

*  In  a  slightly  different  ver^oo.  tlie  tortoise  tells  the  monkeys  to  tWK  lalo  kli  CMT  WiUl 

the  tiuk,  a  brass  wire  that  forms  a  part  oi  ttw  blnse  of  «  betd-lMaL 

*  The  distal  opening  of  the  urethra. 
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of  the  deer.  Then  the  water  ran  out  from  their  bodies  until  the  lake 
rose  again,  and  covered  the  Tortoise.  Satisfied,  the  bird  flew  back 
into  the  tree.  But  the  deer  got  fredi  leases  to  cover  their  pagindis, 
and  began  to  dank  again.  Then  the  bittl  flew  to  the  monloeyB,  and 
b^an  to  take  the  leaves  from  thdr  pagindis;  but  one  monkey  aaw 
Um  doing  it,  and  dapped  htm.  Tlua  made  the  bifd  fall  dowiit  and 
tlien  all  the  monkeys  left  the  Tortoiee  in  the  lake,  and  lan  to  revenge 
themielvea  on  the  bird. 

They  snatched  him  up,  pulled  out  every  one  of  his  feathera  witb 
tfactr  fingen,  and  laid  him  naked  upon  the  titmp  of  a  tree.  All  the 
animalt  mat  homa,  leaving  the  bifd  on  the  stumps 

Two  days  later,  one  Monkey  came  to  look  at  the  Bakaka.  litde  • 
feathen  were  beginning  to  grow  out;  but  the  Monkey  tliougiht  the 
bud  waa  dead. 

''Maggots  are  breedmg  in  it,"  said  the  Monkey. 

Three  more  days  passed,  and  then  the  Monkey  came  again.  Tbs 
Bakaka's  feathers  had  grown  out  long  by  that  time;  and  the  Monkey 
said,   It  was  all  rotten,  and  the  pigs  ate  it." 

But  the  bird  liad  flown  away.  He  flew  to  the  north  until  he  reached 
a  meadow  with  a  big  tual-tree  in  the  middle.  The  tree  was  loaded 
with  ripe  fruit.^  Perched  on  one  of  the  branches,  the  bird  ate  all  he 
wanted,  and  when  done  he  took  six  of  the  fruit  of  the  tual,  and  made  a 
PwHftf  for  himself.  With  this  hung  round  his  neck,  he  flew  to  the 
house  where  the  old  Monkey  lived,  and  sat  on  the  roof.  He  dropped 
one  tual  through  the  roof,  and  it  fell  down  on  the  floor,  where  all  the 
Isttie  monkey-children  ran  for  it,  dancing  and  screaming. 

"Don't  make  such  a  noise!"  chided  the  old  Monkey,  "and  do  not 
take  thr  tual,  for  the  Bakaka  will  be  angry,  and  he  is  a  great  Wwd." 

But  the  bird  flew  down  into  the  house,  and  gave  one  tual  to  the  oki 
Monkey. 

"That  is  good,"  said  the  old  Monkey,  tasting  it.  "Tel!  um  wlure 
you  got  it."  But  the  bird  would  not  tell.  Then  the  old  monkey  stood 
up,  and  kissed  him,  and  begged  to  be  taken  to  the  tual-tree. 

At  l  ibt  the  Bakaka  said  to  all  the  monkeys,  "Three  days  from  now 
\  ()U  may  all  go  to  the  tual-tree.  I  want  yuii  (ill  to  go,  the  blind  niojikey 
too.  Go  to  the  mi nlow  where  the  grass  gross  >  high,  and  there,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nn  a  low,  is  the  tual-tree.  If  >uu  see  the  sky  and  the  air 
black,  tiij  HOL  speak  a  word;  for  if  you  speak,  you  will  get  sick." 

At  the  set  time,  all  Uie  monkeys  started  for  the  meadow,  except  one 
female  monkey  that  was  expecting  a  baby.  The  deer  and  all  the  other 
animals  went  along,  except  a  few  of  the  females  who  could  not  go. 
They  all  reached  the  meadow-grass;  and  the  monkeys  climbed  up  the 
tual-tree  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  until  all  the  branches  were 

*  A  smaU  edibk  fruit  with  an  add  pulp  and  red-aod-white  akin. 
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full  of  monkeys.  The  birds  and  the  jungle-fowl  flew  up  in  the  tree; 
but  the  deer  and  the  other  animals  waited  down  oq  the  ground. 

Then  the  sky  grew  blad^,  for  the  Bakaka  and  the  Tortoise  were  going 
around  the  meadow  with  lighted  sticks  of  bakkayo,^  and  setting  fire 
to  the  grass.  The  air  was  f uU  of  smoke,  and  the  little  monkeys  were 
crying;  but  the  old  Monkey  bit  them,  and  said,  "Keep  still,  for  the 
Bakaka  told  us  not  to  speak." 

But  the  meadow-grass  was  all  ablaze,  and  the  flames  crept  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  tual-tree.  Then  all  the  monkeys  saw  the  fire,  and 
cried,  "Oh!  what  will  become  of  ns?'' 

Some  of  the  birds  and  most  of  the  chtdcemi  flew  away;  but  some 
died  in  the  flames.  Afewof  the  pigs  ran  away,  but  most  of  them  died. 
The  other  animals  were  burned  to  death .  Not  a  single  monkey  escaped, 
saveonly  the  female  monkey  who  staid  at  home.  When  her  baby  was 
bom,  it  was  a  boy*monkiey.  The  mother  made  it  her  husband,  and 
from  this  pair  came  many  monkeys. 

It  was  tiie  same  witli  the  deer.  All  were  burned,  empt  one  doe 
who  staid  at  home.  When  her  little  fawn  was  bom,  it  was  a  male. 
She  made  it  her  husband,  and  from  this  one  pair  came  many  deer. 

7.  THE  CROW  AND  THE  GOLDEN  TREES 

The  liver  of  the  crow  is  "medicine"  for  many  pains  and  for  sickness. 
On  this  account  the  Bagobo  kills  the  crow  so  that  he  may  get  his  liver 
for  "medicine."  The  liver  is  good  to  eat,  cither  cooked  or  raw.  If 
you  see  a  crow  dead,  you  can  get  its  liver  and  eat  soine  of  it,  aod  it  will 
be  ''medicine"  for  your  body. 

The  crow  never  makes  its  nest  in  low-growing  trees,  but  onl^^  in 
tall,  big  trees.  Far  from  here,  the  old  men  say,  in  the  land  where  the 
sun  rises,  there  are  no  more  living  trees;  for  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun  has  killed  them  all,  and  dried  up  the  leaves.  There  they  stand, 
with  naked  branches,  all  bare  of  leaves.  Only  two  trees  there  have 
not  died  from  the  heat.  The  uuiikr.  of  these  trees  are  of  gold,  and 
all  their  lea\'es  of  silver.  But  if  any  bird  lights  on  one  of  these  trees, 
it  falls  down  dead.  The  ground  under  the  two  trees  is  covered  \\  ith 
the  bones  of  little  birds  and  big  birds  that  have  died  from  perchiiiL, 
on  the  trees  with  the  golden  trunks  and  the  silver  lca\  es.  i  hchc  Uvo 
trees  are  full  of  a  resin  that  makes  all  the  birds  die.  Only  the  crow 
can  sit  on  the  branches,  and  not  die.  Hence  the  crow  alone,  of  all  the 
birds,  remains  alive  in  the  land  of  the  sunrise. 

No  man  can  get  the  resin  from  these  trees.  But  very  long  ago,  in 
the  days  of  the  Mona,  there  came  a  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  to  the  trees. 
He  had  a  war-shidd  that  shone  brightly,  for  it  had  a  flame  of  fire 

1  A  Ught-wctgkt  bamboo  with  sleoder,  thorny  branches,  very  ioflammabJie.  and  uaed 
iAa«  •  ngiMNmini  aad  imcMe  fte  It  seeded  <»tif  r bowel,  ktg/o  r«ood*1>.  Tftto 
wood  b  eiteadvdy  seed  to  bsOding  tlw  UiMcr  psrti  of  the  fumwart  of  a  hoaee. 
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always  burning  in  it.  And  this  Malaki  came  to  the  goldea  trees  aiul 
took  the  precious  resin  from  their  trunks. 

V.  AN  ATA  S10RY> 
ALiLfK  AMD  ALitBtKTim* 

AUSlttlc  and  Al^bQ'tud  lived  together  in  their  own  houae.  They  had 
noneighborB.  Oneday  AUUttlcaaid  tohi8wife»  "I  must  goand  hunt 

some  pigs." 

Then  he  started  out  to  hunt,  taking  with  him  his  three  dogs.  He 
did  not  find  any  wild  piga;  but  before  long  he  sighted  a  big  deer  with 
many^branched  antlers.  The  dogs  gave  chase  and  seized  the  deer, 
and  held  it  until  the  man  came  up  and  killed  it  with  the  sharp  iron 
spike  that  tipped  bis  long  staff  (^idakm*).  Then  the  man  tied  to  the 
deer's  antlers  a  strong  piece  of  rattan,  and  dragged  it  home. 

Wben  he  reached  his  house,  his  wife  met  him  joyfully;  and  they 
wcfe  both  very  happy,  because  they  had  now  plenty  of  meat.  They 
brougjit  wood  and  kindled  a  fire,  and  fixed  over  the  fire  a  frame  of  wood 
tied  to  upright  posts  stuck  into  the  ground.  On  the  frame  they  laid 
the  body  of  the  deer  to  single  off  the  hair  over  the  flames.  And  when 
the  hair  was  all  burned  off,  and  the  skin  clean,  Alfila'k  began  to  cut 
off  pieces  of  venison,  and  Al^b&'tud  got  ready  the  big  day  pot,  and 
poured  into  it  water  to  boil  the  meat.  But  there  was  only  a  little 
water  in  the  house,  so  AlSbu'tud  took  her  bucket  (sekkadu*),  and  hurried 
down  to  the  river.  WHicn  she  reached  there,  she  stood  with  hvr  h^re 
feet  in  the  stream,  and  Hipped  the  bucket  into  the  stream,  and  took  it 
out  full  of  water.  I-Ltt ,  just  as  she  turned  to  rlimh  up  the  river-bank, 
an  enr  rmoiis  fish  jumped  out  of  the  river,  seized  her,  dragged  her  down, 
and  devoured  her. 

At  home,  Aldu'k  was  watching  for  his  wife  to  come  back  bringing 
the  water.  Day  after  day  he  waited  for  her,  and  ail  day  long  he  was 
crying  from  sorrow. 

The  man  (AlClfl'k)  symbolizes  a  bi^  black  ant  that  makes  its  nest 
in  a  hollow  tree.  1  he  woman  (Alcbu'uid)  is  a  little  worm  that  liv^ 
in  the  palma  brava  tree.  The  fish  is  another  man  who  carried  off 
Aleiii'k's  wife. 

New  York. 

'  This  story  came  to  the  Bagobo  from  a  young  man  of  tiie  Ata  tribe,  whose  habitat  U 
the  mountainous  country  in  tbe  interior,  to  the  northwest  oi  the  Gulf  ot  Davao. 

•  "AlWk"  and  «*ANM'Cs4*'  sn  Ate  m«.  far  iriddi  the  Bafolio  lomt  we  iw^w. 

*  The  long  handle  or  rod  of  a  spear,  tipped  with  a  sharp-pointed  iron  cone;  equally 
uetful  for  killing  animals,  and,  driven  into  the  Rround,  for  supporting  the  spear  when  at 
rest.  I  he  same  name  {tukUan)  is  applied  to  the  shaft  of  a  spear  lacking  the  blade,  and 
CHiied  hf  old  people  tike  a  ttOMitaia-tlMff. 

ilvtr.  and  ktpt  In  the  hoote. 
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EUROPEAN  FOLK-TALES  COLLECTED  AMONG  THE 

MENOMINEE  INDIANS  \ 

BY  ALAN80N  8KIMMSR 

I.  AliNI 

Auni  lived  in  the  wilderocM,  and  set  out  to  find  watut  fndiinit. 

These  Indians  knew  he  was  coming,  and  tried  their  best  to  prevent  it 
by  their  magic.  Aiini  learned  of  this;  but  he  paid  no  attention,  aad 
aet  off  with  liis  bow  and  arrows.  As  he  journeyed  along,  be  shot  tome 
partridges  and  plucked  out  their  tail  and  wing  featheft,  and  canied 

the  feathers  fvidi  him* 

When  he  approadbed  a  hooee  iriiere  he  knew  that  he  ivas  not 
wanted,  he  got  his  feathers  ready,  and,  when  the  dc^  came  out  to 
bark  at  him,  he  threw  away  the  feathers,  which  became  partridges; 
and  the  dogs  pursued  them  while  he  slipped  off  behind  the  lodge. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  house  bran'  the  noise,  and  sprang  up,  cr>-ing, 
"Maybe  Aiini  is  coming,"  But  just  then  the  birds  flew  up.  *'Ohl 
the  doe:^  arc  after  some  partridges,''  they  cried,  US  go  and  shoot 

them,  they  are  sitting;  on  the  trees." 

So  Aiini  escaped  wiiile  they  were  hunting  the  birds,  and  continued 
on  his  journey.  After  a  time  he  came  upon  two  mice  sitting  ai  tho 
door  of  their  den;  but  Aiini  knew  that  these  were  reallv  two  old  women 
who  had  knives  in  their  <.  ll  dw  s,  ready  to  kill  any  siranger  wlio  passed 
by.  Aiini  knew  the  old  liagb  were  on  the  watch,  so  he  took  his  bow, 
and  poked  at  the  door  of  theii  lode^e.  There  were  little  bells  hane^in^ 
on  it,  and  they  laiig  when  he  shuok  ihcii.  1  iie  old  women  thought 
it  was  Aiini  himself  going  in,  so  they  stabbed  at  the  noise  with  their 
elbows,  and  struck  each  other.  One  of  them  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Oh,  you  have  killed  me!"  and  tlie  other  shouted  the  same  words: 
so  they  both  died  from  their  wounds. 

Aiini  then  proceeded,  and  as  he  travelled  he  came  to  the  shore  ol 
the  ocean,  which  he  foOowed.  After  a  while  he  came  to  a  wigwam 
and  went  in.  He  saw  an  old  man  lying  there,  and  on  the  opposite 
ade  of  the  lodge  a  woman  was  sitting.  Aiini  todc  his  place  beade 
her.  The  woman  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  be  replied  that 
he  had  come  from  his  home  in  the  forest*  and  was  travelling  to  see 
the  woild.  Then  Aiini  asked  if  he  migbt  stay  in  the  lodge  for  a  while. 

<'Why,  I  think  it  woidd  not  be  safe  for  you/'  she  replied.  "My 
lather  is  a  veiy  bad  fellow,  he  would  soon  IdU  you." 

'<Pdiawr  said  Aiini.     I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

While  they  were  talking,  the  dd  man  rose,  and  sat  upon  the  ground 
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near  the  fire;  in  the  mean  while  he  looked  around  and  saw  Aiini. 
The  woman  then  prepared  supper,  and  all  three  ate  together.  Aiini 
decided  to  remnin  there  in  spite  of  the  woman'^  warning;  and  after 
a  few  days,  when  the  old  man  found  out  that  liis  unwelcome  giiei^t 
was  hngering,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "Ask  Aiini  if  lie  will  go  with  me 
to  a  certain  island  to  gather  sea-pnlls'  ctjp:^." 

"  Oh ,  yes !  I  '1 !  wit  h  him/ '  responded  Aimi  to  tlie  woman's  question. 
So  they  siai  led  out  together. 

"We'll  have  to  drag  my  canoe  soQie  distance,"  said  the  old  man* 
"It's  wav  up  on  the  dry  land.*' 

**()\\.  ii  won't  take  long,"  said  Aiini,  "to  get  it  to  the  water."  So 
they  went  after  the  boat,  and  brought  it  to  the  ocean.  The  (>U\  man 
told  Aiini  to  sit  in  orn  t  nd  while  he  sat  in  the  other,  aiici  they  aiaried. 

**  Nitos  maj  la  ("my  Ltuat  go")!  said  the  old  fellow;  and  the  canoe 
started  off  by  itself.  Whenever  it  slowed  down,  he  repeated  these 
words,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  reached  the  island,  where  there 
were  numerous  sea-gulls. 

There  was  a  fine  sand-bar  there,  so  the  old  man  told  Aiini  to  follow 
the  shora  while  he  took  the  opposite  directioa,  and  they  would  meet 
on  the  other  aide'of  the  island:  80  off  they  eet.  But  the  old  man  hung 
bock  and  watched  Aiini;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  old 
fellow  got  into  his  canoe,  and  cried,  **N4tes  majial** 

Just  then  Aiini  became  suspicious,  and  sauntered  back  in  time  to 
see  the  old  man  marooning  hhn.  He  whooped  as  loudly  as  he  coidd, 
and  called,  "What  aie  you  leaving  me  for^"  But  the  old  chap  paid 
no  attention,  he  only  called  to  the  sea-guUsi  "You  uaed  to  ask  me  to 
give  you  an  Indian  to  eat.'' 

So  the  gulls  gathered  around  Aiini,  and  were  about  to  devour  him, 
when  he  addressed  them,  saying,  "Why  do  you  wish  to  cat  me?  I 
thought  you  granted  your  power  to  me?  You  promised  to  help  me 
when  I  was  in  trouble." 

So  he  talked  to  them  until  they  noogniaed  him;  and  they  cried, 
"Oh !  this  Is  Aiini  to  whom  we  granted  our  power." 

" Take  me  across  this  ocean!"  cried  Aiini. 

^  How  can  we  do  it?''  they  asked.    '  You're  too  big!" 

"1  can  make  myself  small,"  vowed  Aiini. 

Then  one  of  the  laigest  of  the  gulls  made  reply.  "All  lightl  If 
you  can  make  yourself  small,  we  will  carry  you." 

So  Aiini  made  himself  small.  And  he  got  on  the  largest  sea-gull  and 
started  to  fly  back,  while  several  other  gulls  accompanied  the  large 
gull,  in  case  it  tired  out.  When  they  were  halfway  over,  they  could 
see  the  old  man  in  his  canoe  bf  Icnv  them. 

"Void  your  excrement  upon  him!"  ordered  Aiini.  And  the  guUs 
did  80,  hitting  him  on  his  breast  as  he  lay  in  his  boat. 

vca.  zxvL-im.  99.— s. 
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"So  that's  the  way  they  treat  me  after  I  have  given  them  something 

to  eat!"  he  cried,  disgusted. 

The  gulls  carried  Aiini  safely  to  the  shore,  and  he  went  back  to  the 
lodpe.  When  he  iirrivrd,  the  woman  risked  him  what  had  happened 
to  the  old  man;  and  Aiini  irplied  that  he  was  on  his  way.  When  the 
old  man  returned  and  found  Aiini  there  before  him,  he  was  ashamed. 

After  a  few  days,  he  asked  his  daughter  again  if  the  lad  would  go 
out  to  the  i^Kiiid  with  him;  and  she  said  to  the  young  man,  who  was 
now  her  hu^l* ami,  "The  old  man  wants  to  go  and  catch  some  young 
crows  on  aiK  ther  island.  They're  big  enough  for  ua  to  eat*  Will 
you  go  with  liim?" 

"O/i,  n  huu"  ("yes,  I'll  go")!  cried  Aiini. 

So  they  started  out.  They  got  iauj  the  enchanted  canoe,  and  the 
old  man  cried,  Nilos  majia"  ("my  canoe  go")!  and  off  they  went. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  the  island. 

"You  go  around  the  shore  that  way,  my  son-in-law,"  said  the  old 
man,  "and  Til  go  in  the  opposite  direction."  Aiini  thought  he  would 
serve  the  old  man  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  been  treated:  so  be 
hung  back,  and,  ifhen  the  old  man  was  gone,  he  ran  to  the  canoe,  and 
cried,  "NUo$  majioi**  and  off  he  went. 

The  old  man  heard  and  rushed  back,  wailing,  "Niicimdni  pon^  ptm, 
pan**  C*my  canoel  wait,  wait,  wait")  I  The  canoe  stopped  dead. 

''Niios  majiaf"  cried  Aiini,  and  started  off  ag»tn. 

So  he  numagcd  to  keep  on  going,  a  litde  at  a  time,  until  at  last  he 
got  out  of  flight,  despite  the  old  man.  Then  Aiini  called  to  the  crowSy 
^'Heie!  come  and  eat  this  old  Indian  that  I've  brought  you  I" 

At  last  Aiini  got  home,  and  dragged  the  canoe  high  on  the  sfaoie. 
His  wife  asked  him,  "Whete  is  my  father?" 

"I  guess  he  must  have  started  before  I  did,"  replied  Aiini. 

When,  however,  the  old  man  failed  to  return,  Aiini  said  to  hts  wife^ 
"Let's  move  away."   So  they  withdrew  to  a  nook  in  the  forest.' 

In  the  course  of  time,  they  acquired  cattle  and  a  little  farm.  Ainii 
was  a  skilful  card-player.  One  day  he  said  to  his  wife,  "I'm  going 
out  for  a  w^k,  just  for  pleasure.  You  stay  at  home  and  keep  house," 
"N'haul"  said  she:  so  Aiini  went  away.  As  he  walked  along,  he  met 
a  man. 

*  Tte  fitfBriift  4if  the  evil  fiifhcc4n4aw  tad  the  vWt  to  ttut  pdl  Wand  for  ^wt^  tke 

magic  canoe,  and  the  escape,  are  found  among  the  eastern  Cree  ( Abtn5»?n  Skinner.  "  Notes 
on  the  Eastern  Cree  and  Northern  Satiltcaux."  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  Amerum 
Mus€»m  of  NfUvrol  History,  vol.  ix,  Part  i  I1911].  p.  90)  and  the  northern  baulteaux 
lAML,  p.  170).  Tlie  "siii  diNw  wlidHt*'  oeenr  smong  the  eMttm  Oree  la  eaotlMr  tele 
<jlfcUL.pbM)*  The  etfltj  k  a»  doabt  eae  el  tte  bat  known  of  iUfODklB  take.  In  the 
Mffff"*****  Tcnkn  here  presented,  the  Indien  pert  of  the  story  ends  at  this  point,  and 
to  it  has  been  wdded  n  ^rpicattjr  finrapeea  etofy.  protiebljr  derived  thfongh  the  Fiench 
woyag/mrs. 
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"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  stranger. 
"Qh|  just  taking  a  walk,"  replied  Aiini. 

They  stood  talking  a  while,  ^od  at  last  they  fell  to  gambling.  They 
made  many  bets,  all  of  which  were  won  by  Aiini,  until  at  last  the 
stranger,  having  lost  all  his  goods,  bet  his  pouch. 

"What  is  your  pocketbook  good  for?"  asked  Aiini. 

The  other  fellow  shook  it  four  times  by  way  of  answer,  and  it  was 
full  of  money.  "If  I  hit  it  five  times,  there  would  never  be  anything 
in  it,"  he  explained.  So  Ainii  arrrpred  the  bet.  The  stranger  hit  the 
purse  five  times,  and  lost  it.    A  im  won  it,  and  they  parted.  ^ 

Soon  Aiini  met  another  stranger.  "Where  are  you  going?"  he 
inquired  of  Aiini. 

"Ohf  I  am  travelling  around  the  country,  gambling,"  answered  the 
hero. 

So  they  sat  down  and  ganiM  1.  md  Aiini  won  everything  the  stranger 
had,  except  an  object  wrappt  (I  up  in  a  tablecloth,  and  this  he  offered 
to  bet.  Aiini  vi  anted  to  kiiuvv  what  it  was,  and  the  man  told  him  that 
it  was  a  t  il  1  t  loth.  Aiini  aj^ked  to  see  it,  and  the  stranger  undid  it 
for  him  to  look  at . 

"Whatever  you  want  tu  cat  vnii  always  appear  on  this  tablecloth," 
he  said. 

"Let's  eat,  then,"  suggested  Aiini. 

**N*ha>u!**  cried  the  stranger;  and  they  desired  food  to  appear  on 
the  dodi.  It  did  0O»  and  they  feasted. 

When  they  had  eaten,  the  stranger  offered  to  bet  it;  and  Aiini  worn 
it  too.  They  parted ,  and  Aiini  carried  the  doth  with  him.  Whenever 
he  was  hungry,  he  took  out  his  doth,  spread  it,  and  had  whatever  he 
deshed  for  dinner.  As  he  travelled  along,  he  met  a  man  carrying  a 
liddle.  He  told  the  newcomer  that  he  was  travelling  around,  card- 
playing,  and  they  sat  down  to  gamble.  The  stranger  lost  all  his  money 
to  Aiini,  and  finally  offered  to  bet  his  fiddle.  Aiini  asked  him  what  it 
was. 

111  show  you,"  said  the  stranger,  oommenctng  to  play.  "  If  there 
are  any  people  here,  theyll  have  to  dance,  and  they  can't  stop  until 
I  quit  playing." 

Aiini  accepted  the  bet,  and  won  the  violin  also;  and  then  he  set  off 
<m  his  travels  again.  At  l^t  he  came  to  a  great  body  of  water.  He 
walked  along  the  shore,  and  as  he  trudged  on,  he  saw  a  man  playing 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  he  had  watched  for  ^>me  time»  he 
appeared  in  full  view.   As  soon  as  the  man  saw  Aiini,  he  came  asfaoi«. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"I'm  just  taking  a  walk  for  pleasure.   What  are  you  doing  there?" 
"Oh,  T  was  just  having  a  little  fun  by  myself." 
"Qhl  Can  you  play  cards?" 
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"Oh,  yes!  I  can.   Let's  play.''  So  they  did.   They  played  for 

money;  Aiini  won. 

"I'll  bet  you  my  magic  moccasim*." 
"What  are  they  good  for?" 

**You  saw  what  they  can  do.   The  one  who  wears  them  can  piay 
right  on  the  surface  of  the  water." 
Aiini  v.un  the  moccasins  too. 

Aiini  set  off  again  along  the  shore.  As  he  travelled  alone;,  all  ;it 
<Mlce  he  came  to  a  lodge.  He  peeped  in,  and  there  sat  an  uid  lady. 
"Nima  «^i6;o"(**^'eli,  grd.ndmother"),  "is  tliis  where  you  keep  your- 
self?" 

"Eh,  yes!"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  It  there  any  one  around  here  who 
can  play  cards?'' 

''Yet;  I  don't  kaoir  any  one  near  by,  but  a  loog  ways  off.'*  She 
walked  out  and  looked  over  the  lake.  "Ill  tell  you  where  the  good 
player  is,"  and  the  pointed  over  across  the  water.  "It's  unpoasible 
for  you  to  get  over  there  and  play  him." 

"Oh,  I  can  get  there,  if  I  only  know  the  right  dhnodon." 

The  old  lady  pointed  out  the  place  very  accurately.  Aiini  put  on 
his  magic  moccasins  and  started  over.  The  old  lady  told  him  that 
the  man  lived  in  a  little  village.  He  finally  arrived  and  went  right 
to  the  centre  oC  the  village.  Several  men  were  standing  loafing,  and 
they  saw  him  approaching  over  the  water. 

''Oh!  there  comes  some  one  who  is  somebody;  guess  we'd  better 
notify  our  chief." 

So  one  man  ran  to  tell  him  all  about  Aiini.  The  chief  came  out  and 
looked  too. 

"I>on't  say  anything!"  ordered  the  chief,  and  went  back  to  hia 
lodge.  Aiini  landed,  and  took  off  his  shoes.  He  walked  up  to  the 
bystanders^  who  greeted  ham,  asking,  "Who  are  you?  what  do  you 
want?" 

"I'm  just  going  around  for  pleasure." 

They  kept  on  inquiring,  and  at  last  he  told  them  that  he  was  search- 
ing for  a  good  card-player,  and  said  be  had  been  directed  there  to  find 
one. 

"Why,  yes!  there  is  one  here."  They  pointed  nut  his  \'<^ry  lodc^e. 
One  of  them  went  to  fetch  him.  The  gambler  sent  for  Aiinit  and  Aiini 
went  to  him. 

"What  do  you  want  here?" 

"T  want  to  find  some  one  who  can  really  play  cards."  They  com- 
iiK  iu  f  (l  to  play;  and  Aiini  lo-^t  all  his  money,  but  did  not  l)ct  his  things. 
He  slopped  playing  that  time.  Whenever  this  gambler  won  from 
any  one,  he  had  him  thrown  into  prison.   Aiini  was  taken  there  at 
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once.  There  were  a  lot  of  men  and  women  already  confined  there. 
Aiini  was  never  hungry,  for  he  had  his  sacred  tablecloth.  He  would 
invite  all  his  fellow-prisoners  to  eat  with  him. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  he  said  to  the  others,  ''We  are  so  lonesome 
in  here!  Let's  have  some  funl" 

"Wliat  can  we  do?" 

*' 111  show  your  He  took  out  his  violin,  and  tuned  it  up.  When 
he  began  to  play,  all  the  captives  began  to  dance.  Nobody  could  help 
it,  the  music  was  so  lovely.  Of  ooune  he  would  let  tliem  rest  from 
time  to  time.  Some  people  outside  oould  hear  the  fiddling*  They 
gathered  in  a  crowd  to  watch  the  fun.  The  chief  got  various  messcagprs 
to  go  in  and  try  to  stop  Aiini;  but,  when  they  got  into  the  prison,  each 
had  to  dance.  At  last  he  sent  a  couple  of  his  daughters,  and  they 
commenced  to  danoe  too.  Then  he  sent  his  wife  to  stop  it.  She 
went,  and  danced  too.  When  the  gambler  chief  lieard  this,  he  got 
angry  and  ran  in.  The  minute  he  got  through  the  door,  he  had  to 
dance  too.  He  shouted  to  Atud  to  stop  fiddling. 

''No,  I  won't  stop!" 

He  was  bound  to  make  them  all  keep  on  dancing.  "The  only  thing 
I  will  quit  for,  will  be  all  the  money  you' have." 

The  chief  made  no  reply,  but  kept  on  dancing.  Every  little  while 
he  would  tell  Aiini  to  stop.  "Not  unless  I  get  all  your  mooey,"  wan 
his  reply. 

The  daughters  became  so  played  out,  they  begged  their  father  to 
have  mercy  upon  them.  At  last  the  gambler  became  so  exhausted, 
that  he  agreed  to  Aiini's  terms.   So  he  stopped.   The  dancers  were 

puffing  like  roosters  that  had  been  fighting.  Aiini  put  up  the  fiddle 
and  went  for  the  money,  which  the  gambler  gave  up  to  him.  But 
Aiini  gave  a  little  back  to  them.  "You  needn't  Starve  entirely;  keep 
this  to  live  on,"  he  said. 

He  [  lit  on  his  shoes  and  went  back  'sv!i(  rt  he  came  from.  When 
he  got  iiome,  lit  f<  imd  the  same  old  lady  that  had  direct^  him. 

*'0  grandma!  1  found  that  gambler,"  he  said. 

Then  he  went  hnmp  to  his  wife,  carrying  all  his  spoils.  He  told 
her  all  about  his  lmhh!  time. 

"I  did  not  ha\ <  much  bad  luck,  except  at  first,"  said  he. 

Some  iiiiK  ifiLrwards  he  set  out  on  his  travels  again.  Thi-  time 
he  went  in  a  diiierent  direction.  He  soon  met  a  man  who  wore  a  red 
cap. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  the  stranger  to  Aiini. 
"Oh!  I  am  going  around,  trying  to  play  cards." 
"Why,  so  am  I!*' 

They  then  started  in  to  play.  Aiini  won* 

''You've  got  all  my  money,  now  111  bet  my  life  for  one  year;  Til 
wofic  for  you  duriiig  lhat  time." 
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They  pla\  ed,  and  Aiini  won.  Aiini  took  him  home  and  set  him  to 
work.    At  Uic  end  of  a  year  he  went  to  Aiini.   He  was  angry  because 

he  had  had  to  work  a  year  for  nothing. 
"We'll  play  cards  again,"  he  said. 

He  bet  himself  apnhi  for  one  year,  and  was  beaten  again .  He  had  to 
work  a^in.  At  tin  md  of  the  year  thoy  played  again  for  the  sam© 
stakes.  This  time  Aitni  lost,  and  he  had  to  work  as  the  slave  ut  the 
other  for  a  year:  so  he  asked  permission  to  tell  his  wite  whit  to  do 
during  liis  absence.  The  man  wah  the  rod  cap  went  home,  after 
teUing  Aiini  to  come  next  tlay  and  work.  Aiini  did  so  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  man  with  the  red  cap  did  not  tell  Aimi  where  to  go 
\v  h«  a  he  told  him  to  come,  and  Aiini  did  iu>i  kiu>w  where  to  go.  He 
wt-nt  as  far  as  he  saw  the  man  go.  As  he  followed,  he  came  to  a  great 
lake.  Near  ihe  beach  was  a  bark  lodge.  He  went  over  and  looked  in. 
There  sat  an  old  wunian. 

**Maa,  noko,  I  have  something  to  ask  you.  Do  you  know  where 
the  man  with  a  red  cap  lives?" 

The  old  lady  stepped  outside,  and,  looking  over  the  water,  she 
pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  other  aide. 

''That's  wheie  he  lives,"  said  she. 

Aiini  told  the  old  dame  how  the  man  had.  woclced  Cor  him  two 
yeaxs,  and  that  now  he  must  work  one  in  return,  since  he  was  beaten. 

''You  can  never  get  over  there!"  sakl  the  old  lady.  "Ill  tell  you 
what  we  can  do.  I've  got  a  little  canoe.  I'll  ferry  you  over  to  the 
idand,  then  111  come  bade  and  you  can  stay  there.  To^noRow  morn- 
ing four  giris,  daughters  of  Red-Cap»  will  come  theie  and  swim,  and  you 
can  see  them."^ 

They  got  into  die  canoe.  **NUo$  majia**  ("my  canoe  go") I  said 
she;  and  off  they  went,  and  soon  readied  the  island. 

"  The  four  girls  are  coming  to-morrow  morning.  You  hide  on  the 
beach,  cover  yourself  with  sand.  There  are  three  of  them  who  are 
dark,  and  one  of  them  who  is  light.  In  this  way  they  are  like  doves. 
Watch  the  white  one,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  them  see  >'ou ;  if  they 
do,  they  won't  land.   Also  watch  dosdyi^ieretheyput  their  clc  !  hi 

Aiini  did  as  he  was  tokl,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ^irls  were  in  swimming 
(they  were  soon  way  out  on  a  shallow  sand-bar),  lie  ran  out  and  st  le 
the  white  girl's  dothes.  When  they  were  done,  the  white  dove  oould 
not  find  her  dothes. 

"Where  are  my  dothes?  I  put  them  there!"  she  cried;  but  she  could 
not  find  them,  and  so  she  had  to  stay  naked.  When  the  others 
had  dressed,  they  flew  away,  leaving  their  unfortunate  sister  behind, 
weeping. 

>  Compare  the  following  part  of  the  rtory  with  the  Shuswap  tale.  "The  Gambler'* 
Son  and  Red-Cap  "  Oames  Tctt.  "  Tlw  Suanm^,  "  FmtMimt    A$  Jum0  North 
Exptdition,  voL  ii,  p.  737)* 
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When  Attni  saw  the  giri  was  atone,  he  came  out.  She  aalsed,  ''Did 

you  take  my  clothes?" 

"No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them!" 

The  girl  cried  so  mticfa»  that  Aiini  said,  "  If  I  get  your  ck)thes,  will 
yott  take  me  over  to  the  man  with  the  red  cap?" 

"Oh,  yes!   That's  my  lather." 

He  gave  her  the  clothes,  and  she  dressed  up  and  becaine  a  dove. 

"  Make  yourself  as  small  as  you  can,  so  that  I  can  carry  you." 
He  did  so,  asking,  "Am  I  small  enough?" 

"Yes!  Get  on  my  back."  She  flew  home  with  him,  and  took  him 
to  a  place  j  ust  a  little  way  from  her  father's  house.   When  she  alighted, 

she  advisctl  Aiini: 

"My  father  will  ask  you  to  clean  up  the  house.  I  will  brine;  yoti 
your  meals,  and  I'll  help  you  all  X  can,  because  you  gave  me  back  my 
clothes." 

So  he  went  to  Red-Cap*s  house  to  see  him.  The  girls  lived  in  a 
diflereiit  house  by  tliemselves.  Aiini  reported;  and  his  master  said, 
"Well,  you  got  here?" 

"Yes;  but  I  hardly  succeeded,  as  you  dKin't  -how  me  the  way." 

"I've  often  heard  that  you  were  powcrlul,  so  1  thought  you  would 
know  what  to  do." 

He  showed  Aiiin  a  place  to  sweep,  and  told  hun  what  he  desired  him 
to  do  next  day.    He  handed  him  a  shovel. 

"There's  a  Lara  near  here  with  a  lot  of  cattle.  It  has  not  been 
cleaned  for  fifteen  years;  but  you  are  to  clean  it." 

Red-Cap  took  Aiini  over  to  the  bam,  and,  when  they  got  there,  the 
manure  was  about  (our  feet  deep.  Aiini  took  off  his  coat  and  got  to 
work.  By  noon  he  had  only  a  Uttle  bit  done.  White-Dove  brought 
him  his  dinner. 

''How  much  have  you  aooomplished?"  He  showed  her. 

Aiini  ate  his  dinner  with  the  girl  sitting  beside  him.  All  at  onoe 
the  ghrl  asked  him  if  she  couldn't  louse  him.  She  put  his  head  onher 
knees  and  began  to  look  for  her  game.  He  soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept 
for  quite  a  while,  and  when  she  woke  him  up,  he  was  astonished.  He 
began  to  think  about  his  work.  They  both  went  to  the  bam;  but 
when  they  got  there,  it  was  perfectly  dean. 

"Well,  that's  as  much  as  I  can  do  for  you,"  she  said. 

Aiini  was  grateful  to  the  White-Dove.  And  she  sakl  to  him,  ''That 
Is  your  reward  for  finding  my  ctothes;  I'll  ahrays  help  you.  My  father 
will  set  you  to  another  task  to*morrow.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  now, 
and  will  not  come  home  till  evening." 

That  night  they  went  to  bed.  The  next  day,  Aiini  was  told  to  dig 
a  well.  Red-Cap  showed  him  where  to  begin,  and  gave  him  a  shovel. 
Aiini  commenced  to  dig ;  but  he  did  not  have  very  much  done  at  noon. 
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when  Whitie-Dove  broiigiit  him  hit  dhiner.  After  thejr  had  eaten, 
White-Dove  said,  ''How  mudi  have  yott  done?" 

"Oh,  not  much!" 

"Sit  down  and  let  me  louse  you." 

Aiini  did  so,  and  aoon  fell  aeleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  lememberad 

his  work. 

"Go  and  look  at  it,"  said  the  girl. 

The  well  was  already  dug.  She  told  him  to  stay  till  evening,  and 
then  went  home.  He  tame  in  at  Hnrk.  and  told  Red-Cap  the  well 
was  done.    Red-Cap  was  pleased,  and  they  went  to  her! 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  by  Red-Cap,  who  gave  him  an  axe,  and 
he  was  led  to  a  great  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  was  told  tn  rlear  it 
and  fence  it.  It  tr>ok  him  all  the  niomini^  to  chop  down  one  Ud  and 
cut  it  up.  The  trii  1  brought  his  dimu  r  a-,  u-ua!,  and  after  it  he  told  iier 
how  much  he  h  id  rl pared.  She  loused  iiim,  and  he  soon  went  to  sleep, 
and  slept  until  t>hi  \m  kc  luni  and  told  him  to  attend  to  his  work. 
Wiicn  he  looked  around,  the  farm  was  cleared  and  a  fence  made. 
She  told  him  to  stay  there  till  evening.  In  the  eveninj?,  Aiini  went 
home,  and  wiien  he  got  there,  the  buse  asked  him  how  much  he  had 
done  that  day. 

"Oil,  I  rn  through!"  replied  Anai. 

They  went  and  looked  at  the  farm.  Red-Cap  was  surprised,  and 
then  they  retired.  Next  day,  Red-Cap  told  Aiini  to  catch  a  horse  for 
him,  and  he  gave  him  a  halter.  Aiini  could  not  catch  him.  He  ran 
like  a  deer,  and  Aiini  grew  discouraged.  At  nooa  the  girl  came  with 
his  dimier. 

"How  aie  you  succeeduig?"  die  aeked. 

''I  can  never  catch  himi"  he  replied* 

She  loused  him  to  sleep,  and  when  he  woke,  he  went  to  catch  the 
horse,  but  found  him  caught  and  tied,  icady  for  him. 

The  8;icl  advised,  "You  aie  thfotq^  now:otherwjM,  you  would  have 
had  to  work  one  year*  It's  all  on  my  account  that  your  time  liaa  been 
shortened.  My  fadier  will  give  you  one  more  task  to-moRow.  Ife 
hi  goinir  to  take  you  to  his  trunk  and  open  It.  Hell  take  out  and  offer 
you  four  knives.  Be  sure  to  choose  the  white-handled  one,  that 
means  me.  The  other  three  are  my  sistem."  So  he  did.  Red«Gap 
took  him  to  the  trunk,  and  oflEered  him  his  choice  of  the  four  kmves. 
Ife  dioee  the  white-handled  one.  The  ghrl  had  pfomised  Aiini  to 
take  him  home,  so  she  did,  across  the  ocean. 

"I  guess  you  can  get  home  from  heie,"  siie  said. 

2.  FOX  AND  WOLF 

Very  kmg  ago  there  were  two  men  living  together,  and  making  maple- 
•qgar,  TheymadeoaeiasMC'barkboK'Oofamar,  and  then  th^ 
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cacbed  it  avmy,  bwying  it,  and  oaid  to  each  otiier,  "We  wtd  let  it 
icmain  liere  imtil  we  axe  very  hungry." 

The  younger  man  was  a  Fox,  and  he  was  a  good  hunter.  Every 
time  he  went  oiit»  he  brought  home  rhtelcena  or  small  wild  game. 
The  other  man  was  a  greedy  Wolf,  and  he  never  killed  anything,  or 
tffoii^t  anything  home:  ao  Fox  thought  he  would  play  a  tnck  on  hb 
chum  for  being  lazy. 

"You  ought  to  go  over  to  that  house,'^  said  Fox  to  Wolf.  "Maybe 
they  will  give  you  something  to  eat.  When  I  went  over  there,  they 
gave  me  a  chicken." 

So  Wolf  went  over  as  he  was  told.  When  he  got  to  the  house,  he 
did  not  hide  himself,  but  went  in  open  sight.  The  owner  of  the  house 
saw  the  Wolf  coming  up,  so  he  ^et  his  dogs  on  him  to  drive  him  away; 
and  Wolf  escaped  only  by  running  into  the  river. 

"So  it  is  this  one  that  takes  off  our  chickens!"  said  the  mnn 

When  W  oil  arrived  at  his  home,  he  told  his  younger  brother,  Fox, 
"Why,  I  hardly  escaped  from  that  man!" 

**Why!"  said  Fox  to  him.  "They  did  not  recognize  you;  that's 
why."    But  Wolf  made  no  answer. 

While  they  were  in  the  house  together,  Fox  went  outside,  and  cried, 
"He/"  to  deceive  Wulf. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Wolf. 

"Oh!  they  have  come  after  me  to  give  a  name  to  a  child." 

"Then  you  d  better  go  over.  Maybe  they  will  give  you  something 
to  eat." 

Instead  of  going,  however,  Fox  went  to  their  cache  of  maple-sugar, 
and  ate  some  of  it.  When  he  returned,  Wolf  asked  him,  "What  did 
you  name  the  baby?" 

**Mpkimont**  replied  Fox;  and  tins  wofd  means  to  "reveal"  or 
"dig  out*'  toroething  you  have  hidden. 

At  another  time,  while  they  were  fitting  together,  Fox  oaid,  "H$t^ 
and  "Oh,  yeal" 

"Whaea  that?"  uiquifed  Wolf. 

"Oh!  I  am  called  to  give  a  name  to  a  newborn  baby.'^ 

"Wdl,  then,  go.  Maybe  they  will  give  you  aometiitng  to  eat." 

So  Foac  went  and  returned. 

"What* a  the  name  of  tiie  child?"  aaked  Wolf. 

Una  time,  Foe  anairered,  **W9pi$m;**  and  tUa  wwd  meana  "to 
oommenoe  to  eat." 

At  another  time.  Fox  cried  out,  "A/"  and  "AH  rightl"  aa  though 
aome  one  had  called  to  him,  "  IH  come." 

"Whaf a  that?"  asked  Wolf. 

"They  want  me  to  go  o%  rr  and  name  their  child*" 

"Well,  then,  go,"  says  Wolf.  "Yon  ahniya  get  aomething  to  cat 
evety  time  they  want  you." 
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So  Fox  went,  and  sooa  returned.  WoU  asked  him  again,  "Wiiat 
name  did  you  gi\'r  it?*' 

"Hapata  kilon,"  answered  Fox;  thai  is  to  say,  "half  eaten." 

Then  another  time  Fox  cried  ^'IleJ"  is  if  in  rtnswer  to  some  one 
Speaking  to  him,  and  then,  as  though  some  oue  called  from  the  distance, 
**HauJ" 

Wolf,  as  he  did  not  quite  hear,  asked  Fox  what  tlie  matter  was. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  replied  Fox,  "only  they  want  me  to  come  over  and 
name  their  child." 

"Well,  then,  you'd  better  go.  Maybe  you  ii  get  a  chance  to  eat; 
maybe  you'll  fetch  me  something  too." 

So  Fox  started  out,  and  soon  returned  home. 

"Well,  what  name  did  you  give  this  time?"  asked  Wolf. 

" Noskivaton,"  said  Fox;  and  this  means  "all  licked  up." 

Then  Wolf  caught  on.  "  Maybe  you  are  eating  our  stored  maple- 
sugar!"  he  cried.    But  Fox  sat  still  and  laughed  at  him. 

Then  Wolf  went  over  and  looked  at  their  cadie.  Sure  enough,  he 
found  tJie  empty  box  with  its  contents  all  gone,  and  pretty  well  Udoed 
up.  Meantiine  Foot  skipped  out,  and  soon  found  a  large  tree  by  liie 
river,  leaning  out  over  the  water.  He  dimbed  into  its  brandiea  and 
hid  there.  Presentiy  the  angry  Wolf  returned  home,  and,  not  finding 
FoK,  traded  him  to  the  tree.  Wolf  dimbed  part  way  to  Fox  without 
seeing  hum,  as  he  was  on  the  branches.  Then  Wdf  was  afraid,  and 
while  he  was  hesitating,  he  happened  to  look  at  the  water,  and  there 
he  saw  the  reflection  of  Fooc  laughing  at  hun  on  the  surface.  The 
Wolf,  in  a  fury,  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  but  of  oourse 
failed  to  catdi  Fox.  He  tried  four  times,  and  after  the  fourth  attempt 
he  was  tired,  and  quit  jumping  in  for  a  wliile.  White  he  was  resting, 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Fox  laughing  at  him.  Then  Wolf  said  to  Fox, 
"Let's  go  home  and  make  up ;"  for  he  thought  in  his  heart  that  anyway 
FoK  was  feeding  him  all  the  time. 

By  and  by  it  became  winter.  Fox  frequently  went  out,  and  returned 
with  abundance  of  fish. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  get  so  many?"  asked  Wolf. 

"You'd  better  go  out  and  try  for  yourself,"  said  Fox.  "The  way 
I  do,  when  I  am  fishing,  is  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice.  I  put  my  tail  in, 
instead  of  a  line,  and  I  remain  Aero  until  I  feel  bites.  I  move  ahead 
a  little  to  let  the  fish  string  on  my  tail;  but  I  stay  a  long  time,  until 
I  get  a  great  many  fish  on  my  tail.  When  it  feels  pretty  heavy,  I 
jerk  it  out,  and  catch  all  I  want." 

Fox  was  in  hopes  that  he  could  get  Woit  frozen  to  deaih  in  the  ice, 
and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  feeding  him  any  longer.  So  he  took 
Wolf  out,  and  rut  five  holes  in  the  ice,  —  one  for  his  tail,  and  one  for 
each  paw,  —  teiimg  him  he  could  catch  more  fish  that  way.  Wolf 
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ftaid  there  to  fiah  all  night  Eveiy  oooe  in  a  while  he  would  move  hm 
feet  or  tail  a  little,  and  they  felt  so  heavy,  he  was  sure  he  was  gettii^^ 
a  tremendous  load;  and  he  staid  a  little  longer.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  freezing  fast  in  the  ice.  When  he  found  out  the  predicament 
he  was  In,  he  jerited  backwards  and  fofwards  again  and  again,  until 
all  the  hair  wore  off  his  tafl,  and  there  he  was.  He  thought  he  had 
let  too  many  fish  on  his  tail  and  feet  to  haul  them  out,  and  he  worked 
hard  to  free  himself.  At  last  he  wore  his  tail  out  at  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  and  pulled  off  his  daws  and  the  bottoms  of  his  feet.  Fox 
told  him  he  had  caught  too  many  fish,  and  that  they  had  bitten  his  tail 
and  feet ;  and  Wolf  believed  it. 

Another  time,  Fox  found  a  wasp's  nest  In  a  tree:  so  he  went  home  and 
told  Wolf  that  there  was  honey  in  it,  and  persuaded  him  to  try  and 
jump  up  and  get  it,  on  the  plea  that  Wolf  could  jump  higher  than  he 
could.  As  soon  a  ^  Wolf  set  out  to  try,  Fox  ran  away,  and  Wolf  was 
nearly  stung  to  death.  Fox  fled  over  a  wagon-road  to  conceal  his 
tracks,  and  as  he  travelled,  he  met  a  ne^o  with  a  team,  hauling  a  load 
of  bread.  Fox,  cunning  as  he  was,  lay  down  on  the  side  of  the  road 
and  pretended  that  he  was  dead.  The  negro  saw  him  lying  there,  and 
picked  him  up  and  put  him  in  his  wagon  behind  his  load.  Fox  very 
presently  came  to,  and,  waiting  for  his  chance,  he  would  throw  off  a 
lo,Tf  of  bread  every  now  and  then,  till  he  had  gotten  rid  of  a  good  mnrtv. 
Tin  II  In  iiini[  i(jd  off,  and  carried  the  loaves  to  a  secret  place,  where  he 
buiit  liiin  a  shelter,  and  prepared  to  live  for  a  time. 

In  tiic  mean  time,  Wolf  came  along,  half  starved,  and  crippled  from 
his  meddling  with  a  live  wasp's  nest  and  from  his  fishing  experience. 

Fox  fed  him  on  his  arrival,  and  sai  1  'You  ought  to  do  the  way  I 
did.  It's  easy  to  get  bread.  I  gal  iiuac  h>  {  in^  <icad  on  the  road. 
To-monuw  the  negro  will  ]i  iss  by  with  another  load;  and  you  can 
watch  for  him  and  do  as  1  did,  and  steal  his  bread." 

Next  morning,  Wolf  started  out  to  watch  the  road,  and  pretty  soon 
he  saw  the  negro  coming  with  a  big  load  of  bread :  so  he  lay  down  beside 
the  road,  where  the  darky  could  see  him,  and  pla>  cd  dead.  The  darky 
did  see  him,  sure  enough;  and  he  stopped  his  team,  and  got  off  and 
got  a  Ing  stidE,  and  knocked  Wolf  over  the  head,  and  killed  hfan  dead 
for  sure. 

"I  win  not  get  fooled  this  time!"  he  said,  ''for  yesterday  I  lost  too 
many  loaves  of  bread  for  putting  a  dead  Fox  in  my  wagon  without 
eiamlning  htm." 

So  he  did  take  the  Wolf  home  dead*  That  ended  him,  and  since 
then  Fox  has  eaten  alone. 
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3.  KTTCIFAKAHAKONOK  MHOHATK  (thE  OMB  WED  ALWAYS  G8T3 

THB  XBTS) 

Once  nfMrn  a  time*  long  ago,  there  lived  a  lanf  by  faimBelf.  He  had 
a  son  wliom  he  told  to  go  about*  sailsnK  on  the  great  water,  peddling 
things.  One  day  the  son  arrived  at  a  place  where  there  was  an 
Indian  village  made  up  of  long  bark  lodges  and  wigwams.  All  day 
long  he  watched  in  the  place,  but  saw  no  one  till  at  nifl^t  the  gfaostsd 
the  poor  Indians  arrived,  and  entered  the  lodges.  They  drummed  and 
danced  all  nii^t.  They  were  so  poor  and  miserable  that  the  peddler 
gave  aU  his  goods  to  them.  Then  he  returned  to  his  home,  where  his 
father,  the  king,  was  expecting  him. 

IVhen  the  ship  came  in  sight,  it  rode  high  out  of  the  water;  and  the 
king  said,  when  he  saw  it,  He  must  surely  have  scdd  everything,  and 
he  must  be  bringing  something  back  in  return/'  But  when  the  ship 
landed,  there  was  nothing  on  I  nr^rrl  But  the  king  did  not  rebuke  his 
son»  when  he  told  him  tiiat  he  had  seen  the  poor  Indians,  and  had 
given  all  that  he  had  to  them. 

A  second  time  the  son  loaded  his  ship  and  sailed  out  to  a  different 
place,  and  there  he  saw  more  Indians,  to  whom  he  gave  all  his  things, 
instead  of  selling  them.  This  occurred  three  times.  Then  his  father 
grew  angry,  and  ordered  two  soldiers,  servants  of  his,  to  whip  his  son 
to  death.  Tlicy  obeyed  him,  and  left  the  young  man  lying  on  the 
ground,  apparently  dead.  As  the  king's  son  lay  there,  he  heard 
%'isitors  during  the  night.  The  steps  seemed  to  approach  him,  and 
he  came  to  life,  only  to  face  a  stranger,  who  raised  him  up.  driving, 
"I  pity  you  out  of  my  mercy;"  and  this  stranger  was  a  Horse,  wlio 
told  him  to  get  un  his  back,  and  carried  iiim  away  to  the  land  of  another 
king. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  other  king's  home,  the  Horse  told  his 
rider,  "Now  go  over  yonder  to  that  king,  and  tell  him  that  you  want 
to  hire  out  as  a  cuok."  With  these  words,  the  Horse  gave  the  king's 
son  a  bundle  in  which  there  was  a  little  piece  of  magic  paper. 

"Now,  if  this  king  hires  you  as  a  cook,"  he  said,  "whenever  you 
cook  fur  hiiii,  put  this  iiulc  piece  of  paper  into  the  food,  to  make  it 
wonderful,  and  it  will  taste  so  good  that  he  will  be  pleased.  And, 
if  ever  you  get  into  any  trouble,  just  come  right  here  to  this  place, 
and  you  will  see  me.    I  will  always  be  here  waiting  for  you." 

Then  the  young  man  went  to  the  king,  and  the  king  hired  him; 
but  the  former  cook,  whom  the  king  had  discharged,  was  sennng  as 
watchman  or  door«tender,  and  he  was  very  jealous  of  the  new  000k. 

Now,  it  happened  that  this  king  had  a  strong  denre  to  own  a  pair 
of  wild  ponies  which  lived  near  hioL  They  looked  just  alike,  and  he 
had  hired  many  persons  to  catch  them  for  him;  but  they  had  always 
failed,  for  the  ponies  were  savage*  and  would  try  to  bite  and  kick 
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say  one  who  a[iproached  them.  Their  roaming  place  was  a  ceitain 
•mall  bit  of  forest  and  plain,  where  they  might  always  be  seen  feeding. 
Now,  it  happened  that  the  door-keeper  thought  of  this,  so  he  went 
to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the  new  cook  said  he  could  go  and  catch 
the  wild  ponies.    It  was  a  lie;  but  tbe  king  believed  htm. 

"Peast"  ("keep  still")!  whispered  the  king.  'MM!  ask  the  cook  if 
he  said  that  he  could  catch  the  wild  ponies,  and  if  he  can,  I  will  pay 
hirn  tl«.  irl\  .    i  will  give  him  my  royal  coat,  if  he  hrin2:s  them  to  me.** 

But  when  he  sent  for  the  new  cook  and  asked  him,  the  man  repUedt 
**VVho  coLild  catch  themr*    It  is  impossible. " 

"  If  yi  111  rt  fuse  me,"  roared  the  king,  ''I'll  have  you  hung  up  to  die 
in  the  morning." 

The  new  cook  cried  in  secret,  and  he  bethought  himself  of  his  friend 
tile  Huise,  and  went  to  find  him.  When  the  Horst  s  iw  him  cryini?, 
he  asked  him,  "Why  do  you  weep?"  And  when  tin  cook  told  him, 
the  Horse  replied,  "  I  have  told  you  before  that  I  %\  f)LiId  aid  yuu  when- 
ever you  were  in  trouble.  I  will  give  you  somethtiig  to  rub  on  your 
liand^,  and  you  can  go  and  ea&iiy  catch  those  two  ponies,  and  bring 
them  to  the  village." 

Then  the  young  man  went  and  told  the  king  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  get  him  the  ropes  to  tie  up  the  horses,  for  he  would 
bring  them  back.  The  next  morning  he  started  away  early,  and  soon 
found  the  wild  ponies  with  theur  heads  up  high;  and  they  looked  very 
flhy  at  him  when  they  saw  him  approadiing.  But  he  rubbed  on  hia 
bands  what  the  Hone  bad  given  him,  and  diowed  it  to  the  ponies, 
and  they  both  came  up  to  him  and  licked  his  fingeis  as  though  they 
were  tame.  Then  he  caught  them,  and  took  them  to  tlie  bolder  of 
the  village. 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  lived  a  rich  roan  who  had  often  desired  to 
own  the  wild  ponies,  and  the  cook  traded  them  off  to  him  for  two 
boTBes  that  looked  exactly  like  them.  Then  he  brought  the  tame  horses 
back  at  night.  Mien  he  airived,  he  went  to  the  kmg.  '^The  horMs 
are  here,"  he  said.  "You  can  tell  your  servant,  the  watdmian,  to  take 
care  of  them.**  The  king  whispered  very  softly,  "111  have  hhn  do  so 
at  once."  Then  he  gave  his  cook  his  royal  coat. 

In  the  mean  time  the  watchman  wondered  how  he  could  make  more 
trouble  for  the  new  oook,  in  order  to  liave  ham  killed:  so  he  planned 
to  teU  the  king  to  give  another  order. 

The  king  had  long  known  that  in  the  middle  ocean  there  was  a 
dwdHog-place  of  a  great  queen,  and  no  one  could  ever  get  to  her. 
So  the  watchman  approached  the  king,  and  told  him  secretly  that  the 
new  cook  could  go  and  bring  the  queen  to  his  home.  The  home  of 
this  queen  wa<^  beautiful  and  large;  but  no  one  could  ever  approach 
it  to  look  at  it. .  It  was  made  of  gold  that  ihooe,  and  eyes  had  not  the 
power  to  behold  it. 
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The  king  knew  this,  but  he  believed  his  watchman:  so  he  sent  for 
thr  new  cook,  and  asked  him  if  he  said  that  he  could  fetch  the  beautiful 
queen.  "Who  roTi!d  ever  do  that?  It  is  impossible!"  said  the  cook. 
"If  you  retu^L  im  ,  '  said  the  king,  "to-morrow  mornmg  1  will  have  a 
rope  put  around  your  neck,  and  you  will  be  hung  up  by  it." 

Then  the  cook  went  out  and  lay  down,  and  wept  for  fear;  but 
presently  he  recollected  what  the  wonderful  Horse  had  told  hjra. 
So  he  went  to  their  rendezvous.  What  is  the  matter  witli  you?" 
asked  the  Horse.  **\Vhy  are  you  crying?  You  know  iliai  I  have 
told  you  to  come  here  and  tell  me  your  sorrows,  and  ihat  I  would 
help  you  out  of  the  hardest  of  them.  You  may  go  back  and  tell  the 
kin^  Lu  hurr  v  up,  and  ;  iLpaic  and  load  a  big  ship  willi  a  cargo  of  goods 
and  two  barrels  of  whiskey.  Then  set  sail  to  the  queen's  great  home. 
On  your  way,  not  far  from  here,  you  will  see  Indians  playing  lacrosse 
along  the  bank.  Among  them  there  are  two  giants.  Take  them 
ak>ng  with  you  to  move  your  boat  with  <me  of  your  men.'* 

Then  tlie  oook  set  sail.  And  when  he  found  the  giants*  lie  gave 
to  each  a  baml  of  whiskey  to  drink,  and  they  rowed  for  him;  and  the 
oook  with  one  of  his  own  men  sat  like  passengers  enjoying  the  ride, 
while  the  giants  sped  the  boat  forwaid.  "If  I  manage  to  get  the  queen 
aboaid/'  said  the  Ciook,  **yo\x  giants  will  then  sail  up  and  turn  the 
boat  around,  to  confuse  hen*,  and  row  to  the  shore."  Then  he  said  to 
the  other  man,  ''You  wiU  hurry  up  and  lode  her  doors  with  your  keysy 
so  she  can't  run  back." 

When  the  boat  arrived,  the  queen  opened  her  door  and  looked  out* 
and  she  saw  the  cook  was  a  beautiful,  handsome  man.  "Come  in 
and  see  my  house,"  invited  the  queen,  pleased  at  the  si|^t.  So  the 
cook  went  in,  and  saw  great  treasures  of  all  description  in  abundance. 

"Come  back  to  my  ship  and  see  my  goods,  and  if  you  don't  care 
to  buy  of  me  (as  I  see  you  have  mo«e  than  I),  I  would  like  to  have 
you  visit  me  anyway,"  said  the  cook  to  the  queen. 

"Well,"  said  the  queen,  "I  am  not  in  need  ol  anything,  as  i  have 
all  that  is  necessary." 

"Come  anyway,"  urged  the  cook.  "I  have  come  and  seen  your 
things,  and  you  ought  to  make  a  return  visit,  as  I  have  some  silk 
ribbon  hose  that  are  very  nice." 

As  the  queen  did  not  have  any  of  them,  she  said,  "  I  will  go  bade 
and  look  at  them."  So  she  locked  her  door,  but  left  the  kitciien-door 
open,  and  went  into  the  boat.  Then  the  cook  pretended  to  look  for 
the  silk  stockings,  but  could  not  fmd  them  right  away.  After  a 
while,  however,  he  produred  them,  and  the  queen  bought  them. 
After  she  bought  them,  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  her  home;  but,  when 
she  would  ha\-e  left  the  boat,  she  found  that  they  were  already  out  oi 
sight  of  her  home,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
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When  she  saw  this,  she  threw  her  keys  into  the  water.  The  giants 
headed  shoreward,  and  landed  near  wh<>re  the  king  lived;  and  then 
the  cook  went  out  to  tell  his  master.  " .  have  brought  the  queen  to 
you,  now  marry  her."  The  king  went  to  the  boat,  but  he  could  not 
get  the  queen  to  leave  it:  so  he  returned  to  his  home.  Then  the  cook 
went,  and  he  easily  brought  thv  woman  as  far  as  the  kitchen. 

The  queen  refused  to  marry  the  king,  and  he,  in  desperation,  tried 
to  make  himself  beautiful.  He  washed  his  face  and  his  head  so  much, 
that  soon  all  his  hair  came  out  and  left  him  bald,  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  gave  the  cook  his  rivercoat  as  a  reward.  The  watchman,  who 
happened  to  be  near  the  queen,  heard  her  say  that  she  wished  her 
house  \H  as  near  by:  so  he  ran  and  told  the  king  all  that  the  queen  had 
said,  and  he  added,  that  she  had  said  that,  if  she  could  oniy  have  her 
house,  she  would  marry  the  king. 

The  next  day  tiie  kinp:  told  the  cook  to  go  and  get  the  queen's 
beautiful  house,  and  briii^  ii  there.  "Who  could  do  that.-"*  said  the 
cook.  "It  is  impossible!"  —  "Well,  if  you  don't  do  it,  you  will  hang 
for  11/  said  the  king.  The  cook  was  sad,  and  lay  down  and  wept. 
Then  he  thought  of  his  Horse  that  had  given  his  assistance.  Then 
he  got  up,  and  went  to  the  place  where  the  Horse  tokl  him  to^  |go. 
The  oook,  following  the  advke  of  the  Hone,  aecuied  the  removal  of 
the  house.  But  the  king,  far  from  being  satisfied,  allowed  the  watch- 
man to  pcfsuade  him  to  send  the  oook  altera  bunch  of  keys  that  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  oook  demurred;  but  the  king  cried, 

If  you  fail,]  I  will  have  a  rope  put  on  your  neck,  and  you  will  hang 
up."  And  tiie  oook  went  away,  and  lay  down  and  wept,  and  fofgot 
everything  that  the  Hotm  had  told  him  for  a  time,  and  then  he 
remembered:  so  lie  went  to  the  place  where  hb  protector  was. 

This  time  the  Horse  told  him  to  sail  out  into  the  middle  ocean  until 
he  came  to  a  place  where  he  oodd  see  a  school  of  minnows,  like  shiners^ 
jumpingoutof  the  deep  water.  The  Horse  told  him  to  throw  a  little 
piece  of  paper  to  the  fishes.  When  the  cook  dkl  this,  the  minnows 
were  heard  to  say  to  each  other,  "Hurrah!  The  first  one  who  fetches 
up  the  keys  will  be  the  king  of  all  fishes."  And  while  the  cook's 
boat  was  waiting,  the  keys  flew  Up  out  of  the  water  into  the  bow  ol 
the  boat,  and  hung  there,  jingling,  where  tiiey  were  tiuown  by  the 
silver-ba^. 

Then  the  cook  turned  around  and  sailed  back  homeward.  He  threw 
the  keys  to  the  king,  telling  him,  "Now  marry  the  queen,  but  first 
have  your  dear  servant  the  watchman  scour  the  rust  off  the  keys.'* 
Then  the  king  ordered  the  watchman  to  clean  the  keys,  so  that  they 
would  shme;  and  the  watchman  worlced  on  them  one  wliole  day« 

*  Here  a  page  of  aMMWcript  it  wSmkm>  tte  tnlwIaiiOB  of  wblA  it  mnfsinwl  in  llM  ftt- 
imniis  DnKsntii  iHwitr. 
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When  they  were  finiilied,  he  took  them  to  the  qiieeot  and 
tiock,  he  made  up  another  Ue,  saying,  "If  you  will  h«ve  your  good 
iervant  «t  on  a  keg  of  poiyder,  and  diatolve  aome  of  the  powder  in 
the  water,  and  daub  it  all  over  hia  body,  you  can  blow  him  up  widuNit 

injury." 

Then  the  king  called  the  cook,  and  aald  to  him,  "To-flKNRrow  I 
win  have  you  btown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  then  the  queen  will 
eoiely  many  me."  The  cook  waa  frightened,  and  he  rait  weeping 
to  the  Hone;  'and  the  Hone  gave  him  part  of  hia  power,  which  waa 

cook  to  dimolve  thia  in  the  evening,  and  to  bathe  himself  in  it  just 

before  he  went  to  bed,  and  he  would  become  handnome.  When  he 
had  washed  himself,  he  appeared  before  the  king,  who  got  ready  to 
bkyw  him  up,  which  he  did;  and  as  the  smoke  eddied  away,  the  oook 

was  still  alive  and  very  handsome.  In  the  mean  time  the  queen  waa 
lookiag  on  fnm  her  mansion,  and  wondering  what  waa  bdog  done, 
when  she  saw  the  volumes  of  smoke  rise  up. 

When  the  Idng  saw  that  hia  servant,  the  cook,  was  so  handsome,  he 
aaid  to  him,  "To-monow  morning  you  will  have  to  bkyw  me  up  with 
gunpowder,  since  you  are  so  pretty."  Then  the  king  washed  himadf 
that  night,  and  told  the  cook  to  hurry  up  and  blow  him  up  the  following 
morning.  Then  the  king  went  through  the  same  performance,  and 
was  blown  to  atoms,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  him ;  and  the  queen  came 
running  down  with  n  hntchet,  and  killed  the  watchman  who  caused  all 
the  trouble  through  his  lies.  Then  she  returned  to  her  home,  and  the 
cook  went  back  to  visit  his  friend  the  Horse.  The  Horse  told  htm, 
**  I  have  done  en  u  i^h ;  I  will  part  from  you.  And  now  you  may  marry 
that  goddess  queen- woman,  and  remain  with  her  forever." 

This  is  the  end. 

AwmViM  Unsxvyi  or  NA-rutAL  UmtOKt, 
Hmw  York. 
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BY  FRANK G.aPBCK 
I.  TBB  DISOBBDIBNT  BOT  IVHO  BBCAMB  A  WKCB 

Hbss  camps  my  story.  A  youns:  man  Hired  witli  liit  fKweata  III  a 
camp  in  the  wood«.  Near  by  there  iras  a  mouatasn  whidi  Ma  father 
told  the  boy  never  to  croaa»  because  trouble  would  cooie  to  him  if  he 
did.  But  one  day  when  the  boy  waa  hunting,  thinking  it  no  harm,  he 
went  acroaa  the  mountain.  Looking  around,  he  aaw  a  new  countiy. 
Just  then  a  caribou  aiq>eaml  m  front  of  him,  and  aa  he  waa  about  to 
■boot  it,  the  Caribou  said,  '*  If  you  ahoot  me,  you  wiO  some  day  kill 
your  father.''  But  the  boy  ahot.  When  he  had  deaned  the  meat,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  chopping  in  the  distance,  and,  thinking  people 
were  there,  went  down  and  found  a  lot  of  white  men  cutting  down 
tree*.  When  he  talked  with  them,  he  I^med  that  they  had  come 
from  the  king's  country,  and  had  a  ship  in  the  liarbor,  on  which  they 
were  loading  wood.  The  boy  asked  if  he  could  go  with  them,  and 
they  gave  him  a  job.   When  the  boat  was  loaded,  they  sailed  across 

j  the  sea  and  landed  in  the  king's  country.  Now  the  boy  had  only  a 
little  money,  and  so  started  out  to  get  work.  He  woriced  a  long  while 
for  a  man,  and  at  the  end  of  his  time  the  man  gave  him  a  penny,  and 
the  boy  started  travelling.  Before  he  had  gone  far,  he  met  a  veiy  old 
man  sitting  by  the  roadside,  who  begged  help  of  him  as  he  came  along. 
So  the  boy  divided  his  penny  with  the  old  man.  *'  Now,"  ssud  tiie 
old  man,  '*  you  have  been  good  to  me,  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  I  will 
help  you.  Here  are  two  sticks  which  will  do  whatever  you  tell  them 
to  do  any  time.  Take  care  of  them."  With  this  the  old  man  gave 
him  a  pair  of  sticks  carved  like  a  man  and  a  woman. 

W^hen  night  came  on,  the  boy  stopped  at  a  fnrmhn!i<;e:  but,  before 
going  to  sleep,  he  made  the  sticks  dance  for  amusement,  and  later  put 
them  by  his  bed  and  told  them  to  keep  watch.  During  the  niirht  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  came  to  rob  the  boy,  and  the  sticks  juni[)(  d  up 
and  began  p^uindiiiij^  ihe  farmer  and  liib  wile.  Tliey  did  not  stop 
until  the'  farn]i  r  iironiised  to  give  the  boy  his  old  white  horse.  In 

k  the  mornin.f;  thf  hoy  tuuk  the  horse  aii(i  rode  on  his  way.    This  was  a 

magic  horse,  and  every  time  he  delcaited  he  dropped  gold-pieces. 
The  boy  got  lots  of  gold,  and  travelled  on. 

I  Pretty  soon  he  met  another  poor  old  m  tn  w  ho  begged  help  from  him, 

'  and  the  boy  gave  him  nearly  all  ihai  iu;  had.    Soon  bad  luck  came  to 

him.    His  horse  was  stolen.    As  he  went  along  after  this,  he  had  almost 
nothing,  when  an  old  man,  like  the  first  one,  stopped  him  and  said, 
VOL.  xxvi. — NO.  99.--6 
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"  You  liave  been  so  good  to  me  twice,  that  this  time  I  will  give  you 
this  little  wagon.  Every  time  you  wisli  anything,  get  into  this  wagon, 
ride  around  in  it,  and  your  wish  will  be  filled.    Now,  good- by." 

Soon  the  boy  got  to  London  in  his  wonderful  wagon,  and  was  ridmg 
up  and  down  the  streets  like  some  wonderful  pniu  e,  everybody  looking 
at  him.  It  was  only  a  small  wagon,  hardly  large  enough  for  his  foot ; 
but  he  went  very  fast.  As  he  rode  past  the  king's  palace,  the  king's 
daughter  heard  the  talk  on  the  street,  and  looked  out  of  her  window 
to  seq  what  was  coming  by.  Now,  the  boy,  when  he  saw  the  beautiful 
girl»  pointed  has  finger  at  lier  aa  he  went  by  m  Ua  wagon.  It  waa  not 
long  befofe  the  prinoeaa  became  prcj^riant  and  gave  birth  to  a  boy* 
The  king  waa  very  angry;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  find  the  ciiikl'a 
lather,  until  he  waa  tM  that  the  cliihl  waa  bom  with  a  gold  apple  in 
ita  hand.  A  wiie  man  told  the  king  to  call  together  all  the  men,  and 
tbeonetowhomthechildhanded  the  apple  wouM  be  ita  lather.  The 
king  called  all  the  men  of  hia  Idngdom  to  the  palace,  and  all  the  aultoia 
of  the  prinoem  were  wiahing  that  the  baby  woukl  hand  them  the  apple; 
but  each  one  paaeed  by  without  anything  happening,  until  the  boy'a 
turn  came  and  the  baby  handed  him  the  apple.  The  king  waa  veiy 
angry  to  have  to  let  hia  daughter  marry  an  unknown  man.  So  he 
declared,  that,  before  the  maiiiage  ooukl  take  place,  all  the  auitore 
would  have  to  go  out  hi  the  world  and  get  gold.  The' one  who  came 
home  a  year  horn  that  day,  with  the  moat  gold,  waa  to  have  the 
princess. 

Now  the  young  man  dki  not  know  what  to  do,  so,  with  his  little 
wagon,  he  strolled  down  by  the  water  to  think.  On  the  shore  he  saw 
the  hulk  of  an  oki  boat.  Then  an  idea  came  to  him.  He  got  a  friend, 
and  made  an  arrangement  with  him  to  sail  to  the  gold-country  and  get 
a  load  of  gold.  The  Mend  did  not  believe  he  ooukl  make  the  old 
boat  good ;  but  the  young  man  got  into  his  little  wagon,  rode  up  and 
down,  and  wished  the  boat  a  big  vessel,  and  so  it  was.  Together  they 
set  sail,  and  began  sailing  to  the  gold-country.  Before  long  a  great 
storm  came  up,  and  water  nmc  into  the  boat.  They  expected  to  sink, 
and  the  boy'?  friend  sat  dow  a  (  rying.  "  Never  mind,"  said  the  young 
man,  "we  will  get  through  all  right."  And  he  boeaii  ruling  up  and 
down  the  deck,  wishing  for  a  crew,  until  he  had  enough  to  handle  the 
boat  and  rule  out  the  stnrm.  For  a  year  they  were  gone,  and  he 
wished  the  boat  lull  of  gold  to  the  gunwales.  Upon  the  day  set  for 
the  return,  the  other  suitors  came  home,  with  different  amounts  of 
gold,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor.  The  king  was  very  glad  to  sec  that 
the  Indian  boy  had  not  yet  come,  and  hoped  that  he  was  lost.  But 
at  the  last  minute  the  boy  and  his  boat,  the  largest  of  all  and  filled  to 
the  tup  with  gold,  came  along.  Now  the  king  was  augr>',  and  began  to 
plan  how  he  could  kill  tlie  boy  before  the  marriage. 
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Then  nn  invitation  came  from  the  boy  for  the  king  to  come  aboard 
and  see  tlie  gold.  The  king  took  some  soldiers  with  him  and  went, 
hopint;  to  got  n  rhnnce  to  kill  him.  But  the  boy  was  wi'^o,  and  f^lanned 
viih  ills  own  men  so  that  the  king  should  stumble  and  :  ill  when  he 
tried  to  get  aboard  the  stairway  to  the  ship.  When  the  king  started 
to  come  up.  they  tripped  him,  and  as  he  was  about  to  fall  into  the 
water  and  drown,  the  boy  dragged  him  out.  Now,  the  king  was  glad 
to  have  his  life  saved.  That  day,  when  all  the  suitors  showed  their 
gold,  the  boy  had  more  than  all  put  together,  and  so  was  iiiaii  icd  to 
the  princess  and  lived  in  the  castle  with  his  wife  and  son.  So  he  be- 
came a  prince,  but  he  used  to  love  to  go  away  for  weeks  at  a  time,  hunt- 
ing in  his  old  way .  One  time,  while  away  hunting,  his  mother  and  father 
arrived  from  across  the  sea  to  visit  him.  They  had  heard  of  his  great 
success.  They  arrived  while  he  was  gone,  and  the  long  put  them  to 
deep  in  the  prinoe's  bed-room.  The  young  prince  omfr  home  one 
night  suddenly,  and  went  to  his  bed-room.  He  heard  some  people 
talking  in  his  bed,  and  listened.  He  thought  there  was  some  man 
sleeping  with  his  wife,  and  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  at  the  man  in 
the  bed.  Then  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  own  father  he  had  killed, 
as  the  Caribou  had  said.  Here  it  ends.  ' 

3.  TBB  OLD  DKUMKABD  WHO  BBCAMB  THE  KING'S  GttNBRAL 

There  was  once  an  old  Indian  who  spent  most  of  his  time  drinking. 
One  day  when  he  awoke  from  a  drunken  night's  sleep,  he  found  himself 
lying  in  his  vomit,  and  swarms  of  flies  crawling  over  him.  When  he 
got  up  to  go  about  his  budness,  he  encountered  n  fiiend,  who  saw  the 
flies  covering  his  bare  back.  His  friend  slapped  his  back,  tmearing 
the  dead  flies  in  blotches.  As  the  old  man  went  along,  he  was  proud 
of  the  spotB  on  his  back  when  people  would  turn  about  to  stare  at  him 
as  he  passed  by.  Pretty  soon  he  began  telling  people  that  the  spots  on 
his  back  stood  for  the  number  of  enemies  he  had  killed,  he  was  so  brave 
aman.^  So  he  got  the  name  of  being  a  terrible  warrior  as  he  went  on. 
By  and  by  he  came  to  the  king's  (KMjdmefi)  country,  where  a  great 
war  was  being  fought  between  the  king's  soldiers  and  the  enemies, 
who  were  trying  to  take  the  land.  When  the  king  heard  that  such  a 
great  man  was  in  his  country,  he  sent  for  him.  Now,  the  old  man 
became  veiy  much  fri^^tened  when  he  found  that  the  king  thougjit 
he  was  so  brave.  So  when  the  king  told  him  that  he  admired  such  a 
brave  man,  who  had  killed  so  many  enemies,  the  old  man  was  afraid, 
and  tried  to  deny  his  fame*  But  the  long  would  not  hear  of  h  is  backing 
down.  '*!  am  sure  you  are  brave,  because  you  are  so  modest,"  said 

•  Kindjdmes  {"  Kkm  JsiBttO.  the  ttttt  far  ••kta|?  doMI  ISm  Wag  Jumm  I  of 
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he,  "and  I  want  you  lo  lead  mv  vnlili(  r^.  '  So  the  kin^  had  the  old 
man  put  upon  a  big  white  liorse,  and  sent  some  foldirrs  with  him  to 
show  him  whi  re  the  fighting  was  going  on.  The  old  man  Lned  Lo  back 
out,  I  111  tli(  \  would  not  listen  to  him.  So  he  had  to  start  off  to  the 
fighting.  As  iht-y  came  nearer,  the  noise  could  be  heard,  —  all  kinds 
of  noises  of  fighting;  and  the  old  m  in  i^ot  more  and  more  Iriglucned. 
Pretty  soon  the  big  white  horse  took  Iright  and  began  tearing  toward 
the  battle.  He  was  a  great  war-horse.  The  poor  old  man  clung  for 
his  life.  Now  as  they  swept  along,  they  dashed  right  through  a 
burying-ground  with  the  big  wooden  crosses,  like  trees,  among  the 
graves.  As  the  big  hone  dashed  beneath  the  arms  of  oat  <d  these 
crones,  the  old  mail  gnbbed  At  it  to  get  oflf  the  hone.  But  die  old 
cross  was  rotten  imderneath,  and  it  broke  off  at  the  ground  wiien  he 
grabbed  it;  and  tiiere  lie  was  tearing  tofwaid  tlie  bsttle  on  the  big 
hone,  carrying  the  big  cross  ui  his  arms.  As  he  came  near,  tlie  king's 
army  was  being  driven  back;  and  the  soUUendieeredliim,  and  opened 
a  way  for  him  to  pass  through  toward  the  enemy.  Hewasneariydead 
with  fright.  But  when  the  enemy  saw  the  big  wliite  liorBe  and  the 
man  with  die  crom  ooming  against  them,  they  leU  upon  dieir  kneea 
and  gave  up.  So  the  king's  soldien  won  the  batde,  and  the  okl  maa 
was  made  die  long's  great  general  for  his  bfayery.^ 

t  Compare  £.  Coaquin.  "Le  Tailleur  et  le  Geaat"  (/Jommiim.  voL  v,  1876,  p.  350,  ami 
m/tntiii  s  ^ttiia>  bum  Chile  Is  BOIkitf  <t  I^aMtimtt  f^ulmwi  jg  Bt^w§§,  ¥ot  1,  tSS4. 
p.  isi. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY 

The  Twentv-Foiirth  Annuai  MecUiig  of  the  American  Foik-Lore 
Society  was  held  on  Jan.  1,  I9i3,at  10  a.m.,  in  the  C  liemical  Laboratory 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O.,  where  the  Society 
met  in  afi'iliation  with  the  American  Anthropological  Association  and 
the  American  Associaiion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Cliaries 
.Peabody. 

Communications  were  presented  as  follows : 
Miss  Eleanor  Hague,  "Notes  on  Ballad-Collecting." 
Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey,  "Notes  on  Types  of  Conflicts  in  the 
Orient," 

Profetwr  GHCxmFBBDBucK  Wugbt,  "Moofoliaii  Notes;"  "Pres- 
entation  of  Heffer's  Animal  Forms  in  Stone  from  Teias." 

PBILLIP8  Barry,  "The  Father  and  Son  Cdmbat  in  British  Bal- 
ladry" (read  by  the  Secretary). 

Mock  Jota,  "The  Japanese  New  Year"  (lead  by  title). 

The  following  officers  were  dected: 

Prb8IIIbnt»  Professor  John  A.  Loroax,  University  of  Teiast  Austin. 

FtRSX  VlCB-PRBsiDiEMTt  PTofessor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Harvard  Uni- 
vmity,  Cambridge*  Mass. 

SaooMD  Vicb^Prbsidbnt,  Professor  J.  Walter  Pewkes,  Smithsonian 
Institntion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Pbrmambnt  Sbcrbtary»  Dr.  Chailes  Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Trrasurbr,  Mr.  Eliot  W.  Remick,  300  Mariboroug^  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Editor,  Professor  Franz  Boas,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Editor  of  "Current  Anthropological  Literature"  (for  the  Society), 
Dr.  R*  H.  I^owie,  American  useum  of  Natural  liistory,  New  York. 

Councillors.  For  three  years:  Phillips  Barry,  J.  B.  Fletcher,  A. 
F.  Chamberlain.  For  two  years:  R.  H.  Lowie,  E.  K.  Putnam,  A.  M. 
Toczer.  For  one  year:  P.  E.  Goddard,  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  S.  A. 
Barrett.  Past  Presidents:  Roland  B.  Dixon,  J.  R.  Swanton,  H.  M. 
Belden.  Presidents  of  local  branches:  F.  W.  Putnam,  W.  F.  Harris, 
A.  C.  L.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Robert  A.  Law. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lowie,  Resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  death  of 
Andrew  Lang,  expressing  appreciation  and  symi)athy.  It  was  voted 
that  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting  be  left  to  the 
de('t"-ion  of  the  roimri!  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1913,  the  place  to 
be  (lL  trriiiin<  (1  alter  consuitation  with  the  Couadl  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association. 
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SFXKi  TA  kv'-  REPORT 

The  membership  of  the  bociety  and  the  subscribing  libraries  present 
the  followiiig  statistics: 

Honorary  memben                                                     14  14 

LMe  members                                                           9  10 

Aawari  inwabwfi                                            357  34* 

SulnerililiiC  nimurki                                           I4<  I4P 

rwAWf  jM^  PBabodt,  Socniary, 

treasurer's  report^ 

RBCSIITS 

Balance  from  iaat  statement  I834.7S 

Ibeceipts  from  uBwl  duet  for  the  year  1913   3.00 

IteodptofraaanMldvMfQrlheyMri^iA   7a$'4S 

Keceipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  191 1....   78.00 

R<K?eipt3  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  ig\o   9.00 

Reoeipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1909   3.00 

Xttceipts  from  llfii  im  iiilwi  Jilfi  dnw   50.00 

8Bbicriptloai  to  the  PubBcation  Pnad  for  Vut  yew  ipia   i64*So 

Subscriptions  to  the  Publlntion  Fund  for  the  ymt  t9t3   7.OO 

Sales  of  Memoirs  through  Houghton,  Mifflia  Compeey   143  <V9 

Sales  of  Memoirs  through  Secretary   la.oo 

fifelm  ot  Journal  *  through  abodes.   639.13 

Dr.  Fdhc  Gtettdon.  BrooUyn.  N.  Y.,  icpclsls   la^ 

iBtaMt.  Old  Calotty  Trwt  Conpeay,  Boalea,  Meat.   ai^te 

DISBURSSMENTS 

The  >>^.v  Era  Printing  Company.  Lancaster.  Pa.,  for  manufacturing  Journal  of 

Amcriuia  Folk-Lore,  Nos.  93-95  1x192.48 

Aimflf  in  AiithropolociGel  Aetoefartloii*  ooat  of  oompoiltlon  of  "CwMit  AmhixK 

pologioal  Utomturt- "   3a&.ei 

Storage  of  catalogue,  "  Tenth  Memoir,"  for  OM FMr.   tSjto 

Refund  to  Marietta  College  Library   J6» 

Refund  to  lfi«  Gtiee  B.  BatMid«  dooi  for  the  year  iqii   3^ 

BL M.  Highti  Pflaton» lian.* Idr ptintiiic csffciopea« •  a*as 

Treasurer's  postage   10.72 

Rebate  to  Cambridge  Branch  (M.  L.  Femald.  Treasure,  Cambridge,  Mass.) . . .  17.50 

Rebate  to  Boston  Branch  (S.  B.  Dean*  Treasurer.  Boston*  Mass.)   50.00 

Rebate  to  Mimmirt  Bnacb  (Iflm  Idma  Head.  Tfeeaannr.  St.  Lovli.  Ifo.)   4^ 

Rebate  to  Illinois  Branch  (H.  S.  V.  Jones.  Treasurer.  Urbana.  111.)   4.50 

Rebate  to  New  York  Branch  (Stansbury  Ilagar.  Treasurer.  New  York.  N.  Y.) .  .  2.00 

Rebate  to  Texas  Branch  (Miss  Ethel  Hibbs.  Treasurer,  Galveston,  Tex.)   6.50 

Old  Colony  Tniat  Conpnnj.  Boatoo.  Maw,*  lor  mnerrlng  cliecka   S-3e 

Babnoetonevnoconat  .,,,...•«,..._  q9<3  83 

EuoT  W.  RsMiCK,  Trmawer* 

Audited:  Chaklbs  Pbabody, 
Atran  IL  Toisnu 

>  Tfala  coven  the  poiod  fiom  Dee.  ei*  1911.  to  Dee.  17.  X9tt. 

*  Onr  cnrrent  teoelpta  for  tiw  year  1912  from  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  were 
51400.52.  whOe  the  current  expensee  for  the  coit  of  mnmtfaftnrtog  the  Joonal  for  thO 
same  time  ammuted  to  11685.06. 
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REPORT  OF  EDITOR  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORB 

In  nrrnrdnnce  with  a  vote  pa^^srd  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1911,  of 
the  American  l^olk  Lore  Sorit  U  .  t  he  bibhographical  and  review  part 
of  the  Journal  has  \)vi  n  combined  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
''American  Anthropologist,"  and  is  furnished  to  members  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  publication.  Accordingly,  a  considerable  number  of 
pacres  of  the  Jourmil  hitherto  devoted  to  bibliographical  matter  ha\'e 
been  made  free  for  contributions;  anrl  the  total  number  of  pa^^ps  of 
the  Journal  for  the  past  year  has  been  reduced  correspondingly,  so 
that,  instead  of  460  pages,  the  Journal  embraces  during  the  present 
year  384  pages,  —  the  same  size  whicli  it  used  to  have  in  former 
years,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  whole  contents  are 
devoted  to  contributions.  This  represents  a  gain  of  4b  pages  for 
contributions. 

It  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Editor  to  make  the 
Journal  as  strictly  as  possible  a  folk-lore  journal,  and  to  discourage 
the  contribution  of  more  general  anthropological  matter,  which 
finds  its  place  more  properly  in  the  pages  of  the  ''American  Anthro* 
pologist.''  He  believes  this  oo&tiniied  policy  finds  cxpreiioii  in  the 
chancter  of  the  journal.  It  should  be  our  endeavor  to  cultivate 
the  folk-loce  of  all  the  various  peoples  inhabiting  the  American  Con- 
tinent,  —  Indians,  English,  Frendi,  Spanish,  and  other  European 
nationalities,  and  Negroes.  Thanks  to  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Professor  Kittredge,  the  department  of  English  folk*lofe,  particulariy 
in  reference  to  folk-poetry,  has  shown  remarkable  development  during 
the  last  f eir  years.  To  a  certain  extent  «e  have  also  been  able  to 
stimulate  investigation  on  Negro  folk-lore,  although  much  moce  should 
be  done  on  this  line.  For  the  past  three  years  the  Editor  has  endeav- 
ored particulariy  to  develop  a  department  of  Spanish  folk-kxe,  and 
much  materia]  is  now  coming  in  relating  to  this  important  subject. 

Unfortunately,  the  printing  of  the  index  for  the  first  twenty  volumes 
of  the  Journal  has  not  been  taken  up  yet,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
The  Editor  believes  that  the  index  will  be  of  great  help  in  making  the 
Journal  available  to  students,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  the  means  necessary  for  its  publication. 

FttAMZ  Boas,  Ediiof. 

REPORT  OF  EDITORS  OF  "CURRENT  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LITERATURE*' 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation,  at  last  year's  Annual  Meeting, 
thf-re  have  appeared  two  numbers  of  ''Current  Anthropol(^ical  Liter- 
ature,'^ representing  a  total  of  176  pn^^cs  The  third  issue  is  in  galley 
proof,  and  the  sheets  will  soon  be  returned  to  the  printer-?  for  make-up. 

According  to  agreement  between  the  two  editor  appointed  at  the 
Washington  meeting,  '"Periodical  Literature"  remained  under  the 
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supervision  of  Professor  Chamberlain;  while  the  section  on  reviews, 
and  the  general  management  of  the  new  Journal,  were  intrusted  to 
Dr.  Lowie.  The  managing  Editor  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  help  repeatedly  and  ungrudgingly  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge, 
whofe  long  experience  in  editorial  matteis  enabled  him  to  give  advice 
OD  many  pnctkal  difficiiltiei  tliat  etood  in  the  vay  d  the  mooev  of 
the  mew  puUicatioii. 

Acknowledgment  it  also  doe  to  the  writemof  leviewSk  and  especuilty 
to  thoie  who  have  generously  tent  in  voluntary  contributions  on  works 
that  had  not  been  received  by  die  Editon»  but  were  too  impoitant  to 
be  ignoted  in  a  leview  publication. 

Unfortunatdy  the  managing  Editor  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  brini^ 
ing  to  tenns  feviewets  who  accept  worips  for  review,  and  then  do  not 
furnish  the  promised  notice,  sometimes  for  years.  The  Editor  has 
followed  Dr.  Swanton's  advice,  and  kept  a  check-list  of  works  sent  in. 
He  feels  very  keenly  his  responsibilities  to  the  publishers  and  authors 
who  f uniish  books  for  review,  and  has  in  some  instances  written  three 
times  to  the  would-be  reviewers.  Nevertheless,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  remedy  beyond  that  of  furnishing  double  reviews  ol  the  same 
work,  -~  one  to  be  written  by  the  editors  or  some  one  directly  under 
their  control,  and  giving  a  superficial  notice  that  shall  satisfy  the  pub- 
lisher; and  a  second,  thorough-going  account,  to  be  penned,  if  possible, 
by  a  specialist  in  the  field  dealt  with.  The  Editors  invite  discussion 
and  advice  on  this  important  question  and  on  the  suggestion  just  made. 

So  far  as  the  scientific  conduct  of  "Current  Anthropological  Litera- 
ture" is  concerned,  the  aim  of  the  Editors  has  been  to  secure  fair  and 
at  the  same  time  fearless  expressions  of  opinion  on  new  works,  from 
the  modern  scientific  point  of  \'iew.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  a 
relatively  new  science  like  anthropology,  where  the  principles  of 
scientific  method  have  not  yet  permeated  all  collaborators,  and  need 
to  be  constantly  emphasized.  Not  only  is  this  essential  for  the 
professional  stu(!t  nts,  but  also  for  that  large  body  of  outsiders  who 
often  make  ik  u worthy  contributions,  but  are  hnm  i  ><  red  by  the  popular 
fallacies  of  what  might  be  called  "folk-anLiiiopology."  To  expose 
this  seems  one  of  the  worthiest  aims  of  "Current  Anthropolo<?ical 
Literature."  A  specific  recommendatiuii  which  the  managing  Editor 
would  like  to  make  is,  that  properly  qualified  students  should  furnish 
reviews,  not  merely  of  individual  books,  but  of  the  progress  made  in 
certain  large  fields  during  a  fixed  perifxf,  say  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Such  resumls  are  common  in  the  German  psychological 
journals.  1  he  articles  contributed  to  the  "  American  Anthropologist" 
by  Professor  MacCurdy,  and  dealing  with  progress  in  European 
archaeology,  indicate  the  type  of  contribution  here  suggested.  Corre- 
sponding summaries  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  physical  anthro- 
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pology,  in  the  wider  proLlcnis  ot  linguistics,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of 
social  organizaiiun  and  of  the  several  large  ethnographic  areas,  would 
do  much  to  break  down  the  bulklieads  that  conBne  the  individual 
worker  under  the  present  pressure  of  specialist  work. 

Finally,  a  few  words  should  be  devoted  to  the  financial  side  of  our 
pubUcatioii.  Fmm  an  unoflicial  statement  hy  the  Ticaaitier  of  the 
American  Anthropological  AModatton»  it  would  appear  tliat  tlie  coat 
ol  ifltuing  "  Current  Anthropological  Literature"  as  a  joint  publication 
of  the  Association  and  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  cost  of  publishing  separately  the  review  and  penod* 
ical  literature  section  of  the  "American  Anthropologist"  and  ''The 
Journal  of  American  FoUc-Lore."  The  reason  for  this  diffnenoet 
however,  is  not  at  all  dear.  Taking  the  issues  of  the  Anthropologist 
for  the  last  three  years  preceding  the  foundation  of  "Current  Anthro- 
pological Literature,"  we  find  an  average  yearly  output  of  765  pages* 
of  nifdi  about  164  pagies  wen  devoted  to  bocdc-reviews,  &t8  of  new 
pubEcatioDS,  and  periodical  literature.  During  the  same  yean,  the 
svcrage  output  of  "The  Journal  of  American  Fdk-Lore"  was  470 
pages;  but,  as  periodical  literature  was  omitted  in  1909,  we  can  con- 
sider only  die  output  for  1910  and  191 1,  which  averaged  479  pages,  and 
126  pages  for  review  matter.  This,  however,  is  the  same  material  Uiat 
is  published  in  the  "American  Anthropologist."  The  total  amount  of 
this  matter  in  both  journals  was  thus  164  pagea,  which  was  printed  in 
the  two  journals.  The  total  number  of  pages  in  the  two  numbers  of 
"Current  Anthropological  Literature"  is  176,  on  which  basis  the  annual 
size  would  be  352  pages.  The  difference  is  thus  merely.  188  pages 
annually;  and  it  should  be  noted,  that,  had  the  publication  of  reviews 
remained  under  the  old  system,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  space  to 
be  devoted  to  reviews  would  have  been  imperative.  To  make  up  for 
this  difference,  "The  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore"  has  decreased 
its  Fizf  h\-  76  pages.  For  the  Folk-Lore  Society  the  publication  of 
'Turti  ni  Anthropf)l(^cal  Literature"  results,  therefore,  in  112  pages 
more  published  matter  annually,  of  which  48  pages  are  available  for 
contributions,  64  for  bibliography  and  reviews. 

Robert  H.  Lowie  ^  EHUof 

AlE2^D£&  F.  Cbamb£ulain  > 

A  special  meeting  was  called  on  Thursday  morning,  Jan.  2,  1913, 
in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  at  II  AJi.  At  this  meeting,  the 
presidential  address — "Stories  of  an  Aliican  FHnce,''  by  John  A. 
Lomax — was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Cbakles  Pbabody,  Secretary, 
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UNTUCKT  HAHCB 

TMb  Kentucky  Folk-Lofe  Society  was  org&iilttd  the  3d  4if  December,  1918, 

et  a  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  College  Assodation  in  Lexington.  Because 
ol  the  congp'^tion  of  events  at  this  meeting,  the  organization  of  the  SoHctv 
was  necessarily  hurried.  We  were  able,  however,  to  make  a  Iit^^i lining 
thirty-five  members,  and  also  to  advertise  the  Society  somewhat  among 
those  whose  names,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  obtained  for  member- 
ihili.  Officers  were  elected  as  fottows:  Pruid$Hi,  Vnitmor  H.  G.  SlieeriA 
of  Trens^vanta  University;  Viu- Presidents,  Froitmor  T.  T.  Jones  of 
Kentucky  State  University,  Pnrfcasor  R.  S.  Cottrill  of  Kentucky  Woileyan 
College,  Professor  C.  B.  Robertson  of  Berea  College;  Serrftfirv  Prnfe«cor 
D.  L.  Thomas  of  Central  University:  Treasurer^  Professor  E.  B.  i-owier 
of  Georgetown  College.  Since  the  date  of  organization,  circulars  explana- 
tory of  the  proposed  work  of  the  Society  and  solidting  new  eligible  membersi 
have  been  sent  to  four  hundred  or  mora  people  in  Kentucky,  —  teachers, 
ministers,  lawyers,  editors,  and  others.  The  list  of  charter  members  Is 
held  open  until  the  15th  <d  April,  1913.  The  officers  will  have  a  meeting 
this  month  to  determine  on  a  time  of  an  annual  meeting  and  to  discus's  plan-* 
for  stimulatine  work.  Kentucky  is  rich  in  folk-lore  material.  Som*'  wurk 
has  been  dune  oi  late  in  the  folk-lore  of  this  State,  as  is  shown  by  the  recently 
published  results  of  investigations  by  Dr.  G.  Shearin  of  Transylvania 
Unlverrfty,  and  by  IWessor  E.  C.  Pmow  of  the  Univenity  of  Louisvillei 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Professor  Perrow  and  Dr.  Shearin  have  been 
very  successful  in  collecting  folfc-songs,  some  of  them  old-country  ballads. 
Since  the  recent  organization  of  the  Kentucky  Folk-Lore  Society,  fresh 
impulse  has  been  given  to  such  work;  and  a  number  of  people  are  now  seek- 
ing one  or  another  kind  ut  folk-lore  material  in  this  State.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  of  their  results  may  be  published  in  The  Journal  of  American  Folk- 
Lore. 

D.  L*  Thomas*  Secniary, 

CnmtAL  UNiVEHSITY, 
AFRIL  2,  X913. 
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NOT£S  AND  QUERIES 

OjiBWA  Talis  prom  Savlt  Sn.  Mabib,  Micb.— The  fdlowing  talet 
were  recorded  it  needy  es  poeaible  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  told  to 
me  by  membere  ol  the  Johneton  family  ct  the  Qjibwa. 

I.  The  Pine  {<M  Zhmg-wauk),  —  A  long  time  ego  ell  the  tribee  went 
South  ("Southing, "  ae  theycaU  it)  to  liaye a ooundl  about  giving  up  medi* 
cine -making.     Word  was  sent  to  all  to  come,  and  all  the  "prophets" 

came.  Some  of  the  Indians  thought  medicine-making  was  wrong,  and  did 
not  want  it,  but  others  did.  It  was  their  way  of  revenging  themselves; 
and  if  any  one  was  suspected  of  being  able  to  do  it,  he  was  feared  by  all. 
If  the  parents  of  a  young  man  asked  the  parents  of  a  young  girl  (or  her  in 
marriage,  they  did  not  dare  refuse,  for  fear  he  would  do  tome  mitchief  to 
them.  So  a  great  many  timet  a  girl  had  to  marry  a  man  the  did  not  want 
to  marry,  which  was  wrong.   But  it  was  their  way:  they  knew  no  better. 

At  this  coandl  they  were  to  destroy  all  poisonout,  bad  medicines,  and 
kffp  good  ones.  A  bit?  fire  was  burning  all  the  time,  and  the  people  threw 
the  medicines  into  it.  Some  had  big  medicines  round  their  necks,  and  some 
had  small  ones.  They  were  all  sorts  of  things,  —  feathers,  bones,  hair,  and 
tuch  thingt. 

Thoie  that  did  thit  had  to  go  and  bathe  in  the  river  every  day:  even  little 
babies  tied  in  cradlet  were  bathed.    No  one  was  compelled  to  do  it;  but  it 

was  like  ba[)ti5ra,  — a  change,  — and  all  joined  a  band  of  thoee  who  did  it. 

One  old  man  (Zhing-wauk)  and  his  wife  lived  down  near  here  when  we 
were  children.  \Vc  were  afraid  of  him,  and  I  guess  he  was  bad.  He  was 
lame,  and  his  wife  waa  blind;  and  I  used  to  see  them  in  their  bark  canoe,  he 
guiding,  and  the  paddling.  The  way  he  became  lame  was  by  making  bad 
medidne,  and  it  wat  this  way:— 

He  wanted  to  do  mischief  to  tome  one;  so  he  put  on  the  tlctn  of  a  bear 
and  went  to  the  lodge  where  a  number  of  people  were,  among  them  the 
person  he  wanted  to  have  revenge  on.  Th^e  people  who  can  "  do  "  medicine 
can  put  everybody  to  sleep. 

There  was  one  who  was  not  adeep  in  the  lodge,  and  he  saw  the  door  open, 
and  a  bear  come  in,  belching  £re.  He  knew  he  wat  up  to  tome  mitchief, 
and  was  very  brave  and  teiied  the  bear.  Zhing-wauk  begged  to  be  let  go» 
but  this  brave  man  would  not  let  him.  So  th^  ttniggled,  and  finally  got 
out  of  the  loHge  and  fought  outside. 

The  old  tcllow  got  away  after  a  while,  and  was  lame  ever  after.  He 
became  worse  as  time  went  on,  had  to  use  a  cane,  and  then  could  not  get 
along  at  alL  He  died,  and  wat  buried  over  on  Wett  Neebish,  near  the  river 
Muih*ko-ga-fah-gung. 

Once  tome  French  women  (part  Indian)  came  down  berrying,  and  camped 
on  the  west  shore.  They  did  not  know  he  was  buried  there.  They  went 
to  sleep,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  were  wakened  by  an  awful  noise. 
There  are  no  wild  animals  to  make  a  noise  around  there,  and  they  were 
dreadfully  frightened.    So  they  just  pulled  up  stakes  and  went  away. 
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WIm  tlie  old  woman  lieud  of  it»  aha  taid,  "Why,  that  wit  my  old  manl 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  WDsM  be  wiUdng  arannd  hit  grave. " 

She  lived  to  be  a  hundted,  I  ^ess,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  a  half-breed 
woman.  She  was  as  jolly  as  could  be.  always  cheerful  and  laughing,  and 
yet  all  was  dark  to  her,  she  could  see  nothing!  Finally  she  died,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  took  the  trouble  to  bring  her  down  and  bury  her  near  her 
old  man.— Told  hy  OarffMnAftfgtw  (Rtd-Ltt^-Womam)* 

2.  Tht  WhiU  Stnm,  —  An  Indian  boy  used  to  live  on  thiiieland, and  eet 
Ma  trape  down  on  tlie  farther  lAtort,  and  paddle  in  hie  canoe  paat  thie  very 
place  every  morning;  on  his  way  to  look  at  his  trapa 

One  day  he  was  passing,  and  saw  a  beautiful  young  while  girl  standing  in 
the  rushes  near  a  canoe.  He  wondered  who  she  was,  and  heard  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Englishman  who  lived  near  there.  Soon  he  began  to  see 
her  every  day,  and  they  became  acquainted.  He  passed  so  often,  that  they 
knew  each  other  qolte  welt  aoon,  and  fell  In  love.  He  called  her  "The 
White  Swan  "  becaneeehewaaeo  perfect.  Afiera  while  they  were  planning 
to  get  married. 

One  day  hf  went  down  the  river,  and  looked  for  her  where  her  canoe  was 
fastened,  i^he  was  not  there,  and  he  went  on  and  visited  his  traps.  While 
he  was  leaning  over  one  of  them,  he  heard  a  "  Whoosh  1 "  in  the  air  above  him, 
and  he  looked  up  and  eaw  a  white  ewan.  It  ieweaetward,  and  he  watched  it. 

When  he  came  to  hie  Eagliah  guri*e  canoe,  she  was  not  tbere»  and  he  felt 
very  bad.  Then  he  went  to  see  the  chief,  and  aeked  him  what  the  white  ewan 
meant.  You  know  the  ch^f  can  tell  what  any  unusual  thing  means,  like 
a  dream  or  strange  happenings.  So  the  old  chief  eaid,  "  You  wiU  never  see 
your  English  girl  again.    She  has  gone  away." 

The  young  man  found  it  was  true,  ilcr  parents  had  been  afraid  she 
would  tidnk  too  much  of  the  young  Indian.  Such  a  marriage  would  never 
do.  So  they  had  talcen  her  hock  to  England,  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
He  is  living  now,  —  a  very  old  man,  alooe  and  aonrowful.— Tdd  by  Uwk- 
kulhda  Ga-hak  {Black  Hawk). 

3.  A  Journey  to  the  Land  of  the  Soul. —  My  grandfather  live  op  on  the  big  lake 
an'  no  one  near.  So  when  he  got  three  chil'ren,  he  make  op  his  min'  that 
he  have  to  go  trading  to  Montreal.  So  my  grandmother,  she  pack  op  an* 
they  go. 

Long  time  it  take — no  big  ateamersthen,  nonllroada,  no  they  go  with 
canoe.  Well,  they  live  there,  an'  bomby  come  the  emall^pox.  The  chirren 
they  have  it,  an'  the  mother  ^e  have  it,  an'  ahe  very  aick.  So  pretty  soon 

ahe  die.    They  think  she  die. 

Well,  they  fix  her,  dress  her  an'  ail,  an'  goin*  to  have  the  fun'ral  nex* 
day.  But  niy  gran'father  he  feel  so  bad — so  bad  —  he  go  look  at  her,  an* 
he  pass  his  han'  over  her,  an'  he  fin'  a  warm  place  jus'  over  her  heart. 
All  the  rea*  of  her  ao  col\  col',  jus'  a  corpae.  An*  heaay,  "SheahaVtbe 
bnriedl  She'anotdead!  Get  the  doctor!"  Jua' ao  he  aaid,  "Get  the  doctor  1" 

So  they  got  the  doctor,  an'  he  feel  of  her,  an'  he  fin'  the  warm  spot,  an' 
he  don'  know.  So  they  rub  her  an'  rub  her,  an'  try  to  put  things  in  her 
mouth,  but  they  can't  open  it.  Well,  this  k^op  on  for  days  an'  weeks,  an' 
so  on.  All  the  time  rhrv  work  over  her,  but  can't  wake  her;  she  was  jus* 
a  corpse,  only  the  warm  place  over  her  heart.  They  do  all  kinds  of  things, 
doctora  an*  everybody;  an*  my  gran'fathcr  he  aay  ahe  waa  ^ve. 
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But  she  didn't  know  ihey  was  after  her.  She  dido't  know  anything  that 
vent  on,  jus'  like  a  corpse.  Bomby  the  warm  spot  grow  a  Bttla  larger  aa' 
a  little  laffer,  and  epfead  all  over  lier  breaa',  yery  dow.  So  tliey  work  ovw 
her  all  the  time.   She  was  sick  in  tlie  fall,  aa'  she  lie  like  that  till  sprfof  . 

One  day  she  open  her  eyes  an*  see  my  gran'father,  an'  she  say,  "Give 
mc  some  soup!"  jus'  like  that.  So  they  make  some  broth  an'  give  her,  an' 
she  ate  it  an'  began  to  Rrow  better. 

Well,  the  oi  man,  he  ask  her  an'  a&k  her  lu  tell  where  she  had  been,  but 
she  wouldn't  tdL  Long  time  she  wouldn't  teil»  but  bomby  she  tell  my 
mother.  Like  this: 

I  was  w  alking  down  a  road  an'  I  saw  a  woman  an'  a  little  dog.  She 
say  to  me,  "Come  'long!"  an*  I  didn't  want  to,  but  she  get  behin*  me  an' 
push  me,  an'  I  have  to  go.  Well,  we  walk  'long  an'  walk  'long,  an'  bomby 
we  saw  something!  When  we  come  near,  it  was  two  chil'rcn, — a  little  * 
boy,  an'  baby  in  a  cradle,  strapped  on  a  board,  Indian  fashion.  The  little 
boy  was  running  'longt  an'  the  cradle  was  going  'long,  jumping,  ^firs'  one 
end,  then  the  other  end,  like  leai>ing.  I  wanted  to  stop  an'  speak  to  the 
tittle  boy;  but  the  woman  she  say,  "  Go  on,  go  on!"  So  I  had  to  go  on. 

Bomby  I  hear  a  noise  like  rapids,  an'  pretty  soon  we  come  to  a  great 
river  with  rapids,  an'  I  wonder  if  we  had  to  cross  it.  The  woman  say, 
"Come  this  way!"  an'  I  saw  a  big  tree  fallen  down,  crossing  the  rapids, 
the  roots  up  in  the  air,  an'  aU.  So  we  crossed  over,  an'  I  look  bcu:k  to  see 
the  chil'ren;  but  they  were  nowhere,  an'  there  was  a  great  snake  with  horns, 
like  the  Indians  say  is  in  the  waters.   That  was  what  I  thought  was  a  tree. 

WeU,  I  wonder  where  the  chil'ren  were:  but  this  woman  she  say,  "Go 
on,  go  on!"  an'  I  had  to  go  on.  Bomby  I  saw  something  in  the  dis- 
tance: I  don't  know  w^hat  it  is,  but  it  was  big,  big;  an'  wh( d  we  come 
nearer,  it  was  two  great  oxen.  They  stan'  on  the  side  of  the  road,  — 
one  on  this  side^  one  on  that  side,  —  so,  an'  diey  blow  fire  'cross  the 
road  all  the  time.  I  was  'fraid  to  go  pas';  but  the  woman  she  push 
me,  an*  say,  "Go  on!  They  won't  touch  ust"  So  we  went  pas'  an' 
didn't  burn.  Well,  I  was  pretty  tired,  an'  so  the  woman  she  say,  "  We'll  rest 
a  while."  So  we  sat  down  by  the  road  an'  rest.  Then  she  say,  "Come,  we 
mus'  go!"    So  we  wcnf  on. 

Then  1  saw  something  big  by  the  road ;  an'  when  we  come  up,  tt  was  two 
tall  men  with  aass  raised  over  their  hcad%  like  they  would  strike  us.  But 
the  woman  say,  "Come  ont  They  won't  hurt  us,  come  on!"  So  we  went 
on,  an*  bomby  I  hear  dogs  barking  an'  howling,  — a  loC  of  dogs,  — but  I 
can  see  nothing.  An' I  say,  "  What  is  that? "  An' the  woman  she  say, "  That 
is  the  \'i!Iage  of  Dogs.    Come  on,  they  won't  hurt  you." 

So  we  went  on;  an'  when  we  come  to  it,  I  hear  dogs  barking  an'  fighting 
an'  howling  all  up  an'  down  a  long  ways,  but  I  see  nothing  an'  we  pass 
through  the  village.  The  little  dog  with  us,  he  was  scared  an'  run  between 
us  an'  keep  out  of  nght.  Well,  we  pass  through  the  village  an'  get  'way  on 
the  other  side,  an'  never  see  nothing. 

We  went  'long  an'  went  'long,  till  bomby  I  heard  singing  an'  the  flrTim, 
an'  saw  a  big  light.  Pretty  soon  we  come  to  where  we  could  see,  an  it 
was  a  fire  an'  a  whole  pile  of  people  dancing  an'  pushing  each  other,  an' 
somebody  beat  the  drum  an'  they  sing.  We  try  to  get  close  'nough  to  see 
who  they  are;  but  they  wouldn't  let  us,  jus*  dance  an'  fly  'way,  an'  bomby 
they  was  over  there. 
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I  was  pretty  hmicry,  ah'  the  woman  say»  ''Come  to  your  grandmother's 

lodRe!  She  will  p^ivc  us  something."  So  we  went  to  a  lodge  an'  raise  the 
cur? riin  an'  there  was  an  ol'  woman  sitting;  with  her  back  to  the  door.  We 
tat  down  at  the  other  side  tho  lodge,  an'  she  not  look  'roun'  at  all. 

Bomby  I  say,  "Grandmother,  give  me  something  to  eat!"  Then  she  take 
two  wooden  didici  like  the  Indians  ue,  an'  put  in  front  of  her  on  the  ground, 
an'  pun  tome  baft  from  a  pile  of  'em,  an'  begin  to  nnroll  'em.  Slie  took 
•omething  out  of  one  an'  begin  to  cut  it  op,  an'  it  I(x>k  like  dried  meatp 
^e  fill  one  dish  with  the  meat,  an'  take  what  look  like  tallow  from  one 
bag  an'  cut  it  op  la  the  other  diah.  I  saw  her,  an'  thought,  "  Now  i  will 
have  a  good  meal.** 

When  the  dishes  were  full,  the  ol'  woman  push  them  behia'  her  towards 
ui|  but  didn't  look  'round.  I  took  a  piece  of  the  dried  meat  an'  put  it  up 
to  my  mouth,  when  I  taw  it  was  juf '  a  pieoe  of  hemlock-baric  But  the 
woman  was  eating  it,  an*  I  jus'  put  it  down,  an'  the  little  dog  ate  it.  Then 
I  took  a  piece  of  tallow,  an'  it  was  bark  too.  So  I  put  it  down  for  the  dog, 
an'  he  ate  it.  So  we  kep'  on  till  the  food  was  all  gone,  an'  we  put  the  dishes 
down  by  the  ol'  woman.  She  picked  'em  up  an'  threw  them  into  the  comer, 
au  got  up  an'  went  out  the  lodge. 

We  went  out  too.  When  we  got  out,  the  waa  not  there,  ihe  wae  gone. 
There  were  more  fires  an'  people  dandng,  an'  we  went  over  to  one  of  'em 
an'  try  to  see  if  we  know  an\  body,  but  tliey  wouldn't  let  as  oome  near. 
They  jus'  sort  of  flew  'way  an'  was  over  there. 

I  went  near,  an'  there  was  a  woman  with  a  cradle  on  her  back,  an*  I 
know  her.  She  was  a  woman  I  know,  an'  bhe  saw  me  an'  slip  the  strap  that 
hoi'  the  cradle  on  her  head,  down  over  her  eyes,  so  I  couldn't  see  her. 
Then  she  puU  the  cradle  off  an'  throw  it  at  me,  an'  say,  "Take  your  babyl" 
jus'  like  that,  an'  I  tluow  it  back  at  her,  an'  say,  "  'Tain't  my  babyt  Take 
it!"  Then  she  danoe^  an'  the  res'  all  dance.  When  1  oome  near,  tlieee 
people  say  in  Indian,  **'Tis  a  body  not  dead!    Tt  smell!" 

Well,  we  went  'lonp,  an'  I  look  'roun',  an'  '  I  t  tires  an'  the  people  all  gone. 
Then  the  woman  an'  the  dog  were  gone,  an  I  was  alone,  —  all  alone.  The 
road  we  had  followed  was  there,  an'  I  stan'  an'  look  'roun'. 

Then  I  hear  the  ol'  man's  voice  an'  my  chil'ren's.  'Twaa  the  firs'  time  I 
had  thought  of  them  at  all.  My  hnsban'  he  eay,  "Keep  quiet,  chil'renl 
your  mother's  dead."  Then  I  start  to  go  to  them,  an'  it  was  all  thick,  — 
thick  before  me,  like  hazel-bushes,  an'  I  can't  get  through!  So  I  try,  an' 
I  jus'  stumble  an'  fall  down.    Then  I  can't  move,  an'  jus'  lie  there. 

Pretty  soon  I  hear  something  coming,  an'  a  man  come  on  a  horse  an' 
stop.  He  say,  "Why  you  lie  there?  Get  op  an'  dress  yourself  an'  come 
to  church  1  It  is  Easter  Sunday."  He  throw  a  bundle  on  me,  an'  I  jub' 
lay  there  —  I  couldn't  speak.  So  he  rode  on,  an'  bomby  an  ol*  woman  come 
an'  say,  "What  is  this?  Why  don't  you  get  op?"  She  was  a  woman  I 
used  to  know.    I  couldn't  do  anything,  an'  she  went  on. 

Then  I  could  see  a  little  star  shining,  an'  c/ery  day  it  got  a  little  bigger 
an'  a  little  bigger,  an'  I  seem  to  see  someUimg  awful  ugly,  some  people. 
I  oooldn't  speak.  I  could  hear,  all  tiie  rubbing  I  couldn't  feel,  no  —  couldn't 
tas'e  the  med'dnes  the  doctors  gave  me 

When  I  was  wdl  'nough  to  be  propped  up  in  the  bed,  a  little  girl  was 
dtting  by  me.  I  apid,  "CaU  the  ol'  man!"  So  ahe  caU  Urn,  an'  1  taid. 
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**Ga  get  me  one  of  those ! "  He  said,  "  Why  those  are  crows!  what  you  want 
with  a  crow?"  I  said,  "Never  mind.  Or  vour  gun  an*  get  me  one!" 
So  he  did,  an'  I  tol'  my  daughter  to  take  clear  water  an'  put  the  crow  to 
boil.  So  she  hx  it,  an'  it  was  boiling.  Boinby  I  toi'  the  little  girl  get  a  cup 
an'  dip  out  some  broth^  an*  bring  to  me.  I  dnuik  it  na'  pretty  wion  I  tol' 
lier  bring  me  'aother  cup  of  broth*  an'  I  drank  that.  An'  then  I  got  my 
tas'e  back  'gain. 

Well,  when  I  woke  op,  kind  of,  this  was  spring,  an'  I  had  been  'way, 
over  there,  since  fall.  I  didn't  know  they  was  after  me  or  anything  they  had 
( 1  >m .  After  that  1  got  better  an'  letter,  an'  I  got  well.  —  Told  by  Monahdis 
i^I  he-  Homely-One),  an  old  woman, 

4.  Moses  Greenbird's  Dream.  —  I  remember  old  Moses  Greenbird  (Osha- 
washkoobenaince),  who  used  to  tell  me  about  his  dreams.  The  young 
men  would  fast,  and  then  dreams  would  oome,  and  the  animal  or  person 
they  saw  was  the  one  to  help  them  all  their  Uvcs.  So  Moses  Greenl»rd 
dreamed  about  a  white  horse.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Mission,  and 
ioined  the  army  when  the  white  folks  had  war.  When  he  was  ready  to  enlist, 
he  went  to  his  grandfather,  and  said,  *'  I'm  going  to  war." 

"  No,  don't  go!    You  will  never  come  back." 

But  he  vent,  and  said  he  must  have  a  white  horse.  They  were  so  glad 
to  have  an  Indian  soldier,  tliey  let  him  have  the  horse;  and  he  went  all  through 

the  war,  and  was  not  hurt. 

Way  back  in  the  ol'  days  there  was  an  awful  bad  Indian,  the  worst 
Indian  that  ever  lived.  If  any  one  made  him  mad.  he  might  as  well  give 
up,  he  was  a  goner.  Well,  ihih  Indian  would  build  a  little  lodge,  —  take 
four  poles  an'  put  'em  together,  an'  put  others  roun'  to  make  the  lodge, 
then  he'd  put  a  canvas  roun'  it.  They'd  have  sails,  you  know,  something 
like  that 

Well,  he'd  go  in  there  an'  stay  a  whUe,  an'  bomby  those  who  helped  him 

would  come,  —  spirits  or  something.  When  he  was  younjr  in.m,  he  dreamed, 
you  know,  an'  those  he  dreamed  'bout  always  helped  him  in  his  medicine. 
When  people  were  sick,  they'd  send  lor  him,  an'  he'd  visit  them  an'  some* 
times  he'd  cure  them. 

No  one  could  conquer  him.  They'd  tie  him  op^  all  roun*,  every  which 
way,  with  cord,  an'  he'd  get  loose.   John  Washkie  told  me  this. 

Once  somebody  make  a  bet.  Some  white  folks  an'  French  people  an' 
others,  they  make  a  big  bet.  Some  say  he  couldn't  get  !<>ose  when  they  tie 
him,  an'  some  say  he  could.  Su  iliey  tol'  him.  He  had  come  down  from 
the  big  lake,  an'  was  camped  at  the  head,  you  know.  When  they  tell  him, 
he  laugh,  an  say.  "All  rightl"   Like  that,  " AU  rightl" 

So  they  tdl  him  to  build  his  lodge  an'  they'd  tie  him*  He  built  It,  pnt 
canvas  roun'  it,  an'  fasten  one,  two  hone-bells  up  at  the  top.  The  poles 
don't  come  together  at  the  top,  you  know,  jus'  a  hole. 

Well,  one  night  they  all  come  op.  They  never  do  their  jugglings  in  day* 
time,  always  in  the  evening,  at  night.  Well,  a  pile  o'  folks  come  an'  stan' 
roun'  to  see!  They  put  a  log  under  his  knees  an  lie  an'  tie,  so  his  legs  are 
bent  roun'  It;  then  they  put  a  big  stone  on  top  his  knees  an'  tie  him  to  that, 
so  he's  like  a  ball.  Then  one  o'  them  bring  a  net  an'  double  it,  an*  they 
ron  him  op  in  it  an'  tie  an'  tie. 

Wen,  bomby  he's  aU  tied  so  he's  jus'  like  a  ball,  an'  they  roU  him  Into  his 
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little  lodge  an'  shut  the  place  an*  leave  him.  Then  some  Indians  rit  down 
right 'imm' ma' anotlw  Uiieir  iNiMu  They  have  to  tmolnwiulattlUaiifaiiic 

OB. 

Well,  these  fellows,  they  smoke,  an'  the  res'  stan'  roun'  an  wait.  Then 
he  begin  to  aing  —  I  don*  know  how  long,  bat  he  Mng.  Pretty  eoon  the 
belie  riog^  aa*  that'e  the  epirils  or  whoever  'tie  lielpe  iiiou  going  into  tlw 
lodge  at  the  top.  Bomby  the  net  an'  the  log  an'  the  fope  aa'  the  etoaCr  they 
all  shove  out  Oflder  irom  tiie  lodge!  Not  a  knot  onticd,  "^all  pot  oat 
together! 

Well,  John  Washkie,  he  say  Ut  me,  "What  you  ttunk  of  that?"  1  say, 
"The  Devil  help^  him!"  jus'  like  that. 

I  bdieve  la  epirite yet,,  but  I  diink  we  dioulda'f  bother  with  them  *- nol 
Our  efiiiite  live  wiiere  God  wante  them  to»  aa'  our  bodiee  they  go  to 
nothing.  Bat  we  haven't  any  business  with  people'e  epirite,  w«  nuiet  let 
them  'lone,  yee. — Told  by  Momakdia'  Daug^, 

JuuA  Knight. 

OiuaA.  N». 

Council  Meeting  of  American  Folk-Lore  Society.  —  A  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  was  held,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Council  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  on  March  29, 
1913,  at  the  An)erican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  11  iUM. 
Preeent:  Profeeeor  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  Ckairmant  Frofcmor  Franc 
Boae,  Dr.  P.  L.  Goddard,  Dr.  IL  H.  Lowie,  Dr.  C.  Peabody,  Plrofeeaor  A.  M. 
Tozzer,  Dr.  Clark  Wissler. 

A  motion  of  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  amenflH  hv  r>r.  Wissler,  was  carried, 
to  the  effect  that  the  next  regular  meeting  be  held  in  New  York,  Dec.  29^31, 
191 3,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Anthropological  A^ociation. 

It  waa  voted  by  the  Council  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  to  continue  with 
tlie  American  Anthropological  Amodation  tlie  publication  of  "Current 
Anthropological  Literature"  until  eight  numbers  should  have  been  issued, 
and  to  express  to  the  Association  the  opinion  that  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
could  hardly  promise  to  continue  the  at^recment  after  that  time. 

Dr.  Peabody  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  with  jiower  to  act  In 
the  matter  of  passing  on  the  suggestion  of  accepting  the  terms  offered  by 
M emre.  G.  E.  Stechert  and  Co.  of  New  Yoric  for  taking  over  the  eele  of  the 
Joumale  and  Memoiri  and  of  attending  to  eubecriptione  other  than  thoee  of 
im  Tiibeimof  the  Society. 

The  organiation  of  a  iCeotucky  Branch  wan  announced. 
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NEW-MEXICAN  SPANISH  FOLK-LORE 

BY  AURELIO  M.  ESPINOSA 
IV.  PROVERBS^ 

Tub  material  here  pabUalwd  it  Fart  VII  of  my  New-MeiiGaii 
Spaauh  folk-lofe  ooUecdon.*  I  have  not  macle  a  special  ttody  of 
the  material  for  reaeooa  already  stated  in  my  previous  articles  on 
Nev-Menca&  Speaish  folk-loce,  puUiahed  in  this  JoumaL  Further- 
more,  the  New-Medcan  Spanish  proverbs — which  for  the  most 

are  found  in  the  peninsulsr  and  other  Eunn 
pean  collections  from  the  seventeenth  century  ("Vocabulario  de 
leiRnes  y  frases  proverbiales,'*  by  d  maeslio  Goittslo  de  Coneai^ 
to  the  modem  paUicatioos  d  Fem6n  Gaballeio>  Rodriguea  Marfiit 
Foukh^-Ddbosc,  Haller,  etc. — are  only  a  small  part  of  a  greater 
field,  El  Refnumo  espafiol,  which  some  one  will  undoubtedly  take 
up  in  the  future  as  a  field  of  special  study*  Thestudy  of  theJS^^idwsrv, 
although  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  glorious  Ramamc&ro  from  the 
astiietic  view-point,  is  of  vast  moment  to  folk-lore  stiKlieSt  since  in 
no  other  branch  of  folk-lore  is  the  mind  of  the  people  more  open  to 
tnterpfetation«  In  New  Mexico,  the  proverbs  (called  dUhos  or  ftf- 
JraneSt  never  prmmrbios)  constitute  a  kind  of  life  philosophy,  which, 
with  the  authority  of  tradition  and  experience,  is  ever  present  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  A  proverb  is  considered  the  final  word  on  any 
subject,  on  any  occasion,  and  in  any  emergency.  That  a  few,  how- 
ever, are  beginning  to  scoff  at  them,  is  evident  from  stirh  prnverb?  as 
No.  115,  where  the  first  part,  No  hay  dolor  que  dure  cien  cnos, 
seems  to  be  the  old  proverb,  and  in  ridicule,  enfermo  gwc  lo  aguante 
seems  to  have  been  added.  The  same  is  true  of  No.  436,  and  others. 

*  flee  vol.  nffl,  |i|ib  isS^»H*\  voL  silv*  ppb  397  <^Mff. 

>  A  brkf  outline  of  my  eiitlra|,coDeeliQa«  wftli  tdmaam  to  tht  Msoont  and  charmctcr 
of  the  material,  is  given  in  the  TrmmMom  mtS  IHwfiKilMSI  «f  1k$  JMtrkm  fjflalpjlwf 

Associaiion,  vols.  Ixiii-lxv  (xqii). 

•  Academy  edition.  Madiid,  lyoO.  * 
VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  100. — 7  97 
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All  the  fwofverbt  in  my  ooOectioii  wm  gathered  in  Albuqnerqae 
and  Santa  F§,  fioni  few  than  a  half-doaen  penom.  I  believe  that 
with  care  and  patience  one  could  gather  several  tfaooaanda  in  Nev 
MeodoOa 

Stnoe  the  proveriM  are  ol  apedal  intoiest  to  the  student  of  folk4ove 
and  literature  rather  than  to  the  philologist,  I  have  trsnacribed  them 
in  the  Spanish  orthography.  A  feir  are  given  also  aoootding  to  tlie 
New-Mexican  pronunciation.  All  questions  touching  the  New-Mex- 
ican Spanish  dialect  are  treated  in  detail  in  my  "  Studies  in  New-Mexicaii 
Spanish,"  puUished  in  the  Revue  de  Dialcctoiogie  Romane:"'  ao 
I  shall  not  discuss  such  matters  heie. 

The  questions  of  metre,  assonance,  rhyme,  and  strophe  form  in  the 
proverbs,  I  hope  to  take  up  with  the  study  of  the  same  questioiiB  in 
the  riddles,  which  may  follow  this  publication. 

(l)  Of  ASSOKANCS  OS  BHTMB 

I.  Al  que  da  y  quita  —  1e  sale  una  corcovita,  y  viene  el  diablo  y  se  la 

corla  con  h\x  iiavajita. 
3.  Al  que  ao  est&  becho  &  bcagas  las  costuras  le  hacen  fiagas. 

3.  A  la  cuesta  arriba,  al  gusto  del  caballo;  4  la  cuesta  abajo,  al  gusto  dd 

ama 

4.  Antes  de  que  te  cases  —  mira  lo  que  haces. 

5.  Anda  de  flor  en  flor  —  hasta  que  cae  CO  un  cadaj6&.* 

6.  Al  que  madruga  —  Dios  le  ayuda. 

7.  Amor  viejo  —  ui  te  olvido  ni  te  dejo. 

8.  Amor,  diaero  y  cuidado — nunca  disimulado. 

9.  Ahajo  de  la  barba  cana — sale  la  mujer  bonrada. 
to.  Abajo  de  la  barba  mosa  ^  sale  la  mujer  gustota. 

11.  Al  mendroBD--- conviene  ser  memorioio. 

12.  A  la  tierra  que  fucres  —  haz  lo  que  vieres. 

13.  Al  villano  —  no  hay  que  darle  !a  mano. 

14.  Barnga  de  pobre  —  primero  rcviente  que  sobrc. 

1 5.  Bienes  mal  alqueridos  —  k  nadien  hao  enriqueddo. 

I.  Al  que  da  y  quita  le  sali  una  corcovita,  y  viene  *l  diably  y  ?e  la  corta 
con  su  na%'^jita.    2.  Al  que  no  sl'cchu  k  bragas  las  costuras  li  hascn  yagas. 

3.  A  la  cuest'arriba,  al  gusto  del  cabayo;  4  la  cuest'abajo,  al  gusto  del  amo. 

4.  Antes  e  que  te  cases  mira  lo  qui  bases.  5.  Anda  de  flor  en  flor  hasta 
que  cai  ea  un  cadaj6n.  6,  Al  que  madruga  Dies  11  ayuda.  7.  Amor  ^vieio 
id  t|  olvido  ni  te  defo.  8.  Amor  dinery  y  cuidau  nunca  deatmulau. 
9.  Abajv  e  la  bari^  cana  sale  la  mujer  bonrada.  10.  Abajv  el  a  barba 
mosa  sale  la  mujer  gustosa.  ii.  Al  mentiroso  combiene  ser  memorio^. 
12.  A  la  tierra  que  jueres  has  lo  que  vieres.  13.  Al  via  no  nn  hay  que  dale 
la  mano.  14.  Barriga  de  pobre  primero  reviente  qur  ^  Itr^-.  t  v  Bienes 
mal  aiqueridoii  a  nayen  han  enriqueaido.    lb.  Bieu  esta  sam  Tedriji  en  Roma, 

•  Fart  t*  t9«9S  Vtet  Il»  I9tt*  t9is.  •  Capita. 
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16.  Bitn  eit&  aan  Pedro  en  Roma — aunque  no  conuu 

17.  Biucnndo  txabajo  —  y  rogando  i  Dioe  no  hallarto. 

18.  Clemente  —  tX  rutdo  de  la  gente. 

19.  Caras  vemos  —  corazones  no  sabemot. 

20.  Calabaza  fda  —  pedo  todo  el  dfa. 

21.  Calabaza  caliente  —  pcdo  de  repente. 

22.  Cada  raestrito  —  tiene  su  Ubrito. 

23.  Campanita  de  gOeto  —  yo  no  entro  en  eto. 
34.  Caballo  duquito  —  siempre  potrillito. 

25.  Cada  capillita-^  tiene  tu  funcdondta. 

26.  Cada  oveja  —  con  su  pareja. 

27.  Comiendo  yo  y  mi  macho  — ^  aunque  rw'irr.tv  mi  muchacho* 

28.  Cuando  el  arriero  vende  la  inula  —  maudura  &egura. 

29.  Con  le  que  no  cuesta  —  se  hace  fiesta. 

30.  Cuando  veaa  la  barba  de  tu  vedno  secar  —  edba  ta  tuya  &  femojar. 

31.  Cuando  la  puerca  lav6  —  el  cielo  se  le  fiubl6. 

32.  Cobra  buena  fama  y  Achate 4 dormir; cobra  mala  fama  y  Achate  4  huir. 

33.  Dando  gracias  por  agravios  —  negocian  Ice  hombres  salnoa. 

34.  Da  mks  el  tluro  —  que  1 1  desnudo. 

35.  De  carrero  —  baj6  k  perrero. 

36.  De  lo  didio  4  lo  becho  —  largo  trecho. 

37.  Dla  fiuUoeo  —  poco  llovioeo. 

38.  Dc  los  dedos  k  los  codoe     como  todos. 

39.  Dinero  de  sacristan  —  cantando  vieae  y  cantando  le  va. 

40.  De  los  arrojos  —  nacen  los  piojos. 

41.  El  quo  no  aventura  —  no  hace  fortuna. 

42.  El  que  se  rle  por  poco  —  tiene  tra2as  de  loco. 

43.  £1  que  espeia  —  deieipeim. 

44.  El  que  escudia  ^  mierda  embudia. 

45.  Et  hombre  propone  —  Dios  difpoaOi 

46.  El  que  sale  a  bailar  ~  i)icrdc  su  lugar.  . 

47.  El  que  huye  va  a  su  casa  —  y  cucnta  lo  que  pasa. 

48.  E!  que  quiere  h.  la  col  —  quicre  4  las  hojas  de  alrededor. 

49.  El  que  quiera  tener  fortuna  y  fama  —  que  no  le  pegue  el  sol  en  la 

cana.  • 

onque  no  coma.  17.  Buscando  trabajo  y  rogand^  &  Dios  nv  hayalo. 
18,  Clementet  al  niidv  e  la  gente.  19.  Carai  vemoe,  coraaones  no  labe- 
moe.  20.  Ca!abasa  frfa,  pedo  todo  1  dfa.  21,  Calabaaa  caliente,  pedo 
redcfiente.  22,  Cada  mestrito  tiene  su  librito.  23.  Campanit'e  gfleso, 

yo  nu  entru  en  eso.  24.  Cabayo  chiquito,  siempre  potriito.  2^.  Cada 
capiita  tiene  su  funsionsita.  26.  Cad'oveja  co  su  pareja.  27.  Comiendo 
yy  y  mi  macho,  onque  revieiite  mi  muchacho.  28.  Cuando  '1  arriero 
vende  la  niula,  matadura  segura.  29.  Con  lo  que  no  cuesta  ^  base 
fietta.  3a  Cuando  veas  la  barb'e  tu  venno  aecar,  echa  la  tuya  lemojar. 
31.  Cuando  la  puerca  Iav6,  d  tido  ae  le  fiubl6.  32.  Cobra  gOena  fama  y 
4cliati  4  domir;  cobra  mala  fama  y  6chati  &  jyir.  33.  Dando  giadaa 
por  a^avios  negosian  los  hombre  sabios.  34.  Da  maj  el  duro  qu'el  desnudo. 
35.  De  carrero  baju  k  perrero.  i,f^.  De  lo  dichy  d  lu  hecho  largo  trpcho. 
37.  Dfa  nubloso  poco  yovioso.  35.  De  lo  sedos  k  loj  codos  como  todos. 
39.  Dinerv  e  sacristin  cantando  viea'  y  cantando  te  va. 
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sou  El  iiacwBoja^no  mo|a  — al  com  oitii  dt  la  tnja. 

51.  El  qoe  tiene  hijo  ywttn  —  que  no  de  vocal  bI  fMlfte. 

5a.  EI  que  nacid  para  guaje  —  hasta  jumate  no  para. 

53.  El  que  da  lo  que  ha  menester  —  el  diahlo  se  lie  de  ^ 

54.  EI  muerto  al  pozo  —  v  el  vivo  al  ii«  ;<odo. 

55.  £1  que  4  las  ocho  nu     v  a     las  nueve  que  espera?    Que  io  agarren 

de  la  mano  y  lo  echen  af  uera. 
5^  Et  que  regila  bim  vende —  y  el  que  lo  fedbe  lo  eatkodop 
57.  El  que  le  dui  no  dcMOfe— por  oial  que  1e  <vmym  que  no  m  ooje* 
kA.  El  marido  v  d  na  ♦■•■h'h  ftiiandob 

$g,  Eretcomotidpotrte'^teofraoencArifio  y  quiefMoolcliAB. 

60.  Eres  como  Juan  G6niez  —  tfi  lo  das  y  td  tc  lo  QOmoL 

61.  En  casa  llena  —  pmnto  fe  i^uisa  la  cena. 

62.  Es  como  la  liendre  —  al  que  se  le  cae  se  le  prende. 

63.  Es  i in pe t  Linen te  la  cclosa  —  se  le  bace  que  no  mis  ella  e»  cosa. 

64.  £1  que  dene  —  mantiene. 

65.  En  la  C8M  del  rey — etiloH. 

66.  El  qoedadeloqiietieae'— aodetcadeloqiie  vo* 

67.  D  diitoie  agiada  — -  d  chlaniero  enf ada. 

68.  El  que  no  ticae  dinero  —  que  ponga  su  ciilo  de  aindetewK 

69.  El  que  de  santo  resbala  —  hasta  el  infiemo  no  paia. 

70.  Enamorau  de  brcca  —  con  la  bolsa  aeca. 

71.  El  que  mucho  habla  —  pronto  calla. 

72.  El  que  tira  con  la  meca*  —  agarra  con  la  derccha. 

73.  El  que  da  pan  al  perro  ajeno  —  pierde  el  pan  y  pierde  el  perro. 

74.  El  que  envittda  y  ee  Tiielve  4  cuer — aljp  le  debe  it  dletdo  y  ae  lo 

quieie  pagar. 

75.  El  que  de  maiiana  ee  levanta—  eu  tnbajo  adelaata. 

76.  Estiran  mAs  tetas  —  que  carretas. 

77.  El  que  et  cekMQ  —  le  cuerna  el  oso:  y  el  que  no  es  —  le  coM'aaa 

tres. 

7S.  ^  que  peca  y  se  enmienda  —  &  DioB  se  encomieiida. 

79.  Ef  tan  bueno-^  que  pa  nada  ca  bueno. 

80.  El  que  4  tu  caaa  no  va— de  la  anya  te  echar&. 

81.  El  dinero  del  meiqiiino  —  dos  veoea  anda  d  camino. 

82.  El  hombre  ca^ado  —  al  cuidado. 

83.  El  que  por  su  mano  se  lastima  —  que  no  gima. 

84.  El  que  tiene  tienda  —  que  atienda  —  6  si  no  que  la  venda. 

85.  £1  niartes  —  ili  te  cases  ni  te  embarqaea. 
86*  El  hijo  ajeno  ^  aide  como  braaa  en  d  eeno. 

87.  Elpoetanaoe — y  d  sabio  lo  bacen. 

88.  Kl  cuento  ea  cumplir  —  y  mentir. 

89.  EI  que  en\'iuda  y  se  casa  —  de  loco  pasa. 

90.  £1  que  le  ruba  A  oiro  ladrdn  —  tiene  cieo  afios  de  perd6n  —  y  oUos 

tantos  de  condenacidn. 

91.  En  el  medio  de  la  casa  — le  qacbci6  una  taia:  eada  vagamuado  paia 

au  caaa.* 

92.  Favor  referido — ni  de  Dioa  ns  dd  diablo  ea  agradcddOb 
1  bviiHda.  ■  Oaliashialieais. 
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93.  Haz  bien  —  y  no  acates  k  qui6n. 

94.  Hu61ote  4  deseo  —  hudote  4  poieo:  hudote  cada  rato  —  hu61ote  4 

chivato. 

99.  Haoe  iii4t  d  que  quiere — que  el  qiw  tieoe. 
96b  Homlm  Gigado  *  ni  valieate  iii  enunorado. 

97.  Hacen  taks  unos  callados  —  que  otrot  gritaado. 

98.  Indio,  p4jaro  6  oonejo^  no  cooiientaa  en  tu  am,  auaqiie  te  nuMfM 

de  viejo. 

99.  Lo  que  es  del  C^r  —  vuelvc  al  C^sar. 
[00.  Ln  que  da  el  pioo«—  da  el  nico. 

[Oi.  Loe  esamonuie— pienaan  que  todot  tienen  ice  ojoe  tapaua. 
[03.  La  moaa  aunque  se  vuta  de  aeda  —  nona  queda. 

[03.  La  que  luce  entre  las  ollas  —  no  luce  entre  las  selloraa. 

[04.  Lo  que  ctro  suda  —  poco  dura. 

05.  Las  vicjas  de  dia  son  gatas  —  y  de  not  1h-  l  eatas. 

.ub.  Los  hermanos  y  los  gaiub  —  todos  son  ingratos. 

107.  La  espcrienda    tt  madre  de  la  ckncia. 

[08.  La  que  tiene  caaa  —  en  tu  ana. 

109.  Lot  duelos  —  con  pan  son  buenos. 

[10.  La  suerte  de  la  fea  —  la  bonita  la  deeca* 

III.  Manija  tu  boca  —  scgun  tu  bolsa. 

[12.  Muerte,  no  vengas  —  que  achaque  no  tengas. 

1 13.  No  hay  atajo  —  sin  trabajo.  • 

ti4.  No  hay  dolor  que  Uegue  al  alma — que  en  tree  dlaa  no  ee  acabe. 

115.  No  hay  dolor  que  dure  den  alloe — nl  enfermo  que  lo  aguante. 

116,  No  tiene  rey  nl  roque  —  ni  quien  lo  atoque. 
rty.  Natural  y  figura  —  hasta  la  scpoltura. 

118.  No  se  hace  blanca  la.  que  es  triguefia  —  auaque  la  laven  con^agua  dd' 

alta  pena. 

119.  No  se  siente  que  d  nino  enferma  —  sino  las  manas  que  le  quedan. 
ISO.  No  prometae  ni  4  lot  tanloe,  votoe,  ni  4  loe  nilloe  bolloe. 

tat.  Ni  al  baboeo  —  mucho  caao;  ni  4  la  basura  —  madia  altura. 

122.  No  sirvas  h  qui4n  drvi6  — ni  pidas  4  quien  pidi6. 

123.  Ojo  de  giicy  al  poniente  —  suelta  tu  yunta  y  vente. 
[24.  Onde  hay  cuecho  — -  hnv  derecho. 

[25.  Poco  4  poco  —  hiia  ia  vieja  el  copo. 

126.  Pan  ajeno  —  hace  al  hijo  bueno. 

[37.  PSenea  d  Iadr6n  —  que  todoe  eon  de  su  condid^ 

laS.  Primero  es  la  obUgaddn  —  que  la  devoddo. 

[29.  Pa  viejo  retobau  —  muchacho  mal  criau. 

130.  Primpro  «op!^ris  de  mlcl  —  y  luego  tofatas  de  jid. 

[31.  For  diner  )  —  l  aila  ei  perm. 

132.  i'ajaro  que  vueia  —  4  la  cazucia. 

t33.  Querer— ee  poder. 

[34*  Qoerer — ee  cocreaponder. 

(35-  Querer  y  aborrecer — no  paede  4  un  dempo  eer. 

136.  Quien  pan  no  vea  —  pan  no  desca. 

'37*  Que  nadien  diga,  'Zape'  —  hasta  que  ao  ee  fitcapf^ 

138.  Recaudo  hace  cocina  —  no  Catalina. 

139.  Key  muerto  —  rey  repuesto. 
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140.  Si  quiem  pMar  mftl  di^— d^a  to  cm  y  veate  &  U  nila. 

141.  St  tieries  hambre  la  pata  y  lambe. 

143*  Si  no  sabes  nadar  —  no  entrcs  al  ag:ua. 

143*  Si  ticnes  coraje  —  anda  al  trabajo  que  se  te  abaje. 

144.  SeAai>  en  el  cielo  —  guerras  en  el  suelo. 

145.  Saber  —  es  poder. 

146.  Scm  ooiDO  1m  gatoa eiempre  cacn  paradoa. 

147.  Sin  tufrimianto  —  no  hay  meredmiento. 

148.  Si  quieres  ser  biea  lervido  —  •fmte  4  d  miiiiio. 

149.  Tanto  peca  el  que  mata  la  v«ca  —  oomo  d  quc  agam  la  pata. 

150.  Te  casates  —  te  cagates. 

151.  Tix  para  nada  y  yo  para  menos,  marido  mio,  que  nos  perdemos. 
153.  Tanto  nadar  —  y  en  la  orilla  abogar. 

153.  Tanto  va  d  duitaio  d  agua — basta  qua  te  eat. 

154.  Tu  casita  ^  tu  holgaiidta. 

155.  Uno  en  cl  saco  —  y  otro  en  d  sobao). 

156.  Unos  son  los  de  la  fa  ma  —  y  otroa  cargan  la  lana. 

157.  V'air  mas  rodcar  —  (jue  rodar. 

158.  V  ile  m48  saber  —  que  tener. 

159.  \  icjoamador — invlenio  con  flor. 

160.  Vak  mil  un  paio  f»a  addante  —  qna  dot  pa  atria. 

t6t.  Vale  via  una  onza  de  amisti  —  qua  una  Bbra  dt  hoadlidi. 

162.  Vale  m&s  un  mal  arreglo  —  que  un  buen  [Mto* 

163.  Vanid&  y  pobreza  — •  todo  es  de  una  pieza. 

164.  Yo  como  me  las  dan  las  tomo  —  si  son  peras  me  las  como  —  si  son 

piedras  las  amontono. 

165.  Ya  la  rata  etU  enterrada — con  la  ooHta  panula.* 
i66w  Yadrvi6  Maria  — fuera  Maria. 

167.  Zanora — no  ae  fan^  en  una  hoia.* 


(n)  NOT  ni  ASSOMANCS  OK  ftHTMB 

168.  A  palabiaa  nedas»  oldoa  eordoa. 

169.  A  cada  uno  su  gusto  le  engorda. 

170.  A  la  cneata  abajo  las  piedras  ruedan* 

171.  Amancd6  con  las  muclaaairev^ 

172.  Aniancci6  con  su  luna. 

17;^.  Asl  le  paj^a  el  diablo  al  que  bien  le  sirve. 

174.  Al  enfermo,  lo  que  pida. 

175.  Achaque  buaca  la  muerte  pan  llevarae  d  difunto» 

176.  I  A  quite  le  dan  pan«  que  no  coma? 

177.  Al  palo  te  le  busca  la  hebra  y  4  lot  pendejoa  d  hilo. 

178.  Al  que  se  hace  de  miel  se  lo  comen  laa  moacaa. 

179.  A  la  bondad  Ic  diccn  salvajada. 

180.  Al  que  le  ven  Li  orilla  le  sacan  la  hebra. 

181.  Agua  corrida  no  aUaute  porqucrla. 

182.  Al  caballo  y  a!  amigo  no  hay  que  apurariea* 

*  Wb>en  a  piece  of  work  is  Honf 

»  Var.    No  se  gan6  Zamora  —  cq  una  hora. 
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183.  Antes  de  entm  k  las  espinas  ponte  lot  goanchfi.^ 

184.  Al  que  Dios  te  U  tiene  aaii  Pedro  ae  la  bendlga. 

185.  A  la  muele  mucle,  el  tiempo  gana. 

186.  Al  que  tiene  manada  le  dan  potiiUitO. 

187.  Al  que  nada  pide  nada  le  dan. 

188.  A  caballo  regalado  no  hav  que  mirarlc  el  diente* 

189.  A  los  padres,  olrles  su  nusa  y  dejarlos. 

190.  Al  hijo  bueno  Dios  lo  bendice. 

191.  Al  tkmpo  de  teDer*  haeta  laa  viejat  madrugan. 
199.  Barriga  Uena,  CQf«a6ii  oontento. 

193.  Bocado  que  repona  hace  mal. 

194.  Baratito  y  bien  vendido. 

195.  Buen  abogado,  mal  vecino. 

196.  Buenas  cucntas,  buenos  amigos. 

197.  Bien  haiga  del  que  A  los  suyos  se  parcce. 

198.  Bien  sabe  el  diablo  h.  quien  se  le  aparece. 

199.  Cada  cabeza  es  un  mundo. 

doo.  Ciiando  uno  menoe  ptenta,  aalta  la  Hebre. 

aoi.  Ceias  veiiio0»  peio  corasoaes  no.* 

303.  Cada  uoo  liaite  ni  maL 

303.  Cada  uoo  Ueva  su  cms. 

204.  Con  la  vara  que  midee  ieria  medido. 

205.  Come  vida  dure,  tiempo  sobra. 

206.  Cada  uno  sabe  dondc  le  pica  dl  zapatO. 

207.  Como  8U  cara  sus  heciios. 

20S.  Como  eres  tucrta  de  un  ojo,  te  me  has  hecho  pajarera. 

209.  Cuando  la  cabra  tiene  leche  desde  lejos  se  le  ve. 

aia  Catfindto  y  con  la  tripa  dam. 

311.  Contentito  y  afdiendo. 

313.  Ciego  que  gul^  4  otro  dego*  amtNM  caen  en  d  lioyo* 

315.  Con  deeeoe  no  ae  haoen  temptos. 

214.  Cuenta  y  raz6n  conse^^•a  amisti. 

215.  Con  paciencia  se  gana  el  cielo. 

216.  Cuando  veas  la  barba  de  tu  vecino  pelar.  echa  la  tu^  en  remojo.* 

217.  Cada  araiia  en  su  tela  y  yo  en  mi  paloniar. 

218.  Cada  loco  con  su  tema  y  yo  con  mi  terqued^. 

219.  Como  vida  dure  tiempo  aiempre  liay.* 
330.  Como  ea  la  vlda  aaf  ea  la  mueite. 
33t.  Cuando  d  diablo  fesa  engafiar  quieie. 
332.  Con  la  muerte  no  hay  mafia. 

223.  Con  la  muerte  no  se  jucga. 

234.  Cay6  como  pi^dra  en  pozo, 

335.  Cuando  el  gato  no  estd  en  casa  los  ratones  ae  paaean. 

226.  Cada  uno  busca  la  euya. 

227.  Cada  tttto  bnaca  mi  convenlencia. 
338.  Cada  uno  para  iL 

1  lAtsaciix  guarachas  C  aandals"), 
•  8m  Now  30. 
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Z2g,  Con  Dios  no  hay  vengaiua. 
S30.  Cada  unu  busca  4  los  tuyos. 

231.  Cuando  la  perdu  llora,  Hover  quiere;  pero  la  mejor  seua  cuanda 

933.  Cada  quien  cs  rey  en  la  eiM.* 

333.  Con  lo«  habUdofw  pooo  y  InieiMH  malo,  aad*. 

934.  Cftda  qideft  seg^n  stit  circuiMtancias. 

235.  Cuando  se  nojan  las  comadrM  ae  dicea  Iw  wdadct* 

236.  Cufdate  y  r>i<>s  te  cuidar&. 

237.  Diim  (on  fiuicn  andas  y  yo  te  dirl  quieil  cret. 

238.  Diob  nos  iibre  de  piojo  resucitau. 

239.  Dios  nos  libre  de  los  listados  de  la  mano  de  Dios. 
340.  Diot  not  libre  del  agua  nutnta. 

941.  Dm  aktnie  BO  ae  pfean. 

949*  D€jalo  pa  cuando  qnieraa. 

943»  De  tal  palo  tal  atliUa. 

944.  Dim  ao  castiga  oaa  palos  ni  azotes. 

245.  Dios  no  rastiga  con  palos  ni  azotes,  sino  que  severitament9. 

246.  Dp  la  in  ino  cie  Dios  se  vive,  no  de  la  mano  del  hombfC* 

247.  !  Mos  l  U  icla,  pero  no  para  siem pre. 

24b.  De  ardor  son  los  pedos,  no  porque  est4a  aventaus. 
249.  De  nocbe  todo*  1<M  gatoa  loa  paidot. 

950.  De  cea  toa  murid  mi  gate  y  mi  perro  te  erti  mnrieado.* 

951.  Discfpulo  pasa  i  mestm* 

952.  Del  delo  &  la  tierra  no  hay  aada  ocolto. 

953.  De  los  enemigos,  el  meno«» 
254'  males,  el  menos. 

255.  Dondequiera  se  cuecen  habas. 

256.  Delaioerte'— ydela  muertenadieiiieeacapa. 
9S7«  Doode  (oade)  hablan  letraa  callan  barbaa. 
958*  Dice  dioav  oddate,  que  yo  te  cuidari.* 

259.  Dc  grano  en  grano  llena  la  gallina  d  buche. 

260.  Debajo  de  hilachas  hay  animalitos. 

261.  Dfgotelo  &  ti,  mi  hija,  y  enti^ndelo  tfi,  mi  nuera* 

262.  Despu^s  de  la  cantada  algo  viene  k  suceder. 

963.  Deapaia  de  la  lluvia,  el  ad. 

964.  Deapttte  de  la  media  noche  anda  el  dlablo  auclto. 
265.  El  que  al  cielo  escupe,  en  la  cara  la  oae. 

26f^.  El  que  con  lobos  anda  k  auUar  ae  euaelia* 

267.  El  que  no  arriesga  no  tiene. 

268.  El  que  no  se  muere  se  vuelve  4  ver. 

269.  El  que  se  rie  al  i^Itimo  se  rle  mis  bonito. 

970.  El  que  anda  redo  presto  panu 

971.  El  que  buaca  el  peBgro  cae  en  IL 
979.  El  que  naoe  pa  pobre  nunca  seri  lioo. 

273.  El  que  tidelnntp  no  mira,  atdka  ae  queda* 

274.  £1  que  da  un  paso  da  dos. 

*  Also  in  assonance:  Cada  qatal— Micaaaaaity* 

•  To  tbt  on*  wbo  ooiigfaa.  *  See  No.  a  j6. 
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275.  El  que  tiene  boca  k  Roma  vm. 

a^tiw  El  que  quiere  ooftter  que  tmbaje. 

377.  El  que  ao  quim  por  bien  quedri  pot  nuU* 

278.  El  que  no  es  pastor  no  dcihwila  bien  la  abedtm. 

279.  FA  que  no  da  de  enamorau  mcnos  da  de  arrepenttdo. 

280.  El  qiH'  [or  Fu  gusto  muere,  ha^tn  la  muerte  le  tabc* 

281.  £1  que  a  hierro  mata  4  luerza  muere. 

38a.  El  que  de  madana  se  moja  lugar  tiene  de  secarse. 

383.  El  que  diga  que ea  su  genend6n — no  hay  puti  iillidrte<— que  ake 
el  dedo. 

284.  El  que  &  la  iglesia  sirve  de  la  i|||eaia  come. 

28S-  El  que  ha  dc  ser  barrig6n  aunque  lo  fajen  cbk|llitOb 

286.  El  que  nada  arriesga  nada  pierde. 

287*  El  que  no  quiere  empolvarse  que  no  entre  al  era. 

3B8.  El  que  calla  otorga. 

369.  El  que  porfia  mata  venau. 

390.  EI  que  hambre  tiene  en  comer  pieoaa. 

291.  El  que  le  aprieta  el  dncho  se  ladea. 

292.  El  que  tiene  dinero  tilie  y  da  color. 

293.  El  que  busca  halla. 

294.  ¥A  que  siembra  en  tierra  ajena  ni  la  semilla  levanta. 

295.  El  que  no  trabaja  no  come. 

396b  EI  que  por  m  gusto  ea  gOey  haata  la  ooyuad*  lambe. 

397.  Et  que  ea  buen  muchacho  ea  buen  viejow 

298.  El  que  por  otro  pide  por  si  aboga. 

299.  El  que  le  pica  la  liendre  que  se  la  saque. 

300.  El  que  inncente  peca,  inocente  se  lo  lleva  el  diaWft. 

301.  Ei  que  au  le  guste  que  ee  haga  4  un  lau. 

303*  EI  que  ao  le  guste  d  fuate  que  ae  anba  y  monte  i  raia. 

303.  El  que  no  quieim  quemarae  que  no  entre  4  laa  biaaaa. 

304.  El  que  no  arrieaga  00  paaa  el  mar* 

305.  El  que  nada  no  se  ahoga. 

306.  £1  que  ha  de  morir  esruras  aunque  8U  padre  tea  veleiO* 

307.  El  que  huye  del  gasto  huye  del  provecho. 

308.  El  que  te  bace  un  bien  se  ir4  —  6  se  morir4. 

309.  El  que  no  tiene  vidoa  no  ea  hombre. 

3to.  El  que  ea  corto  no  antra  al  delo  y  d  que  ea  largo  aa  atsavlan. 

311.  El  que  persevera  alcana. 

313.  El  que  nada  tiene  nada  da. 

313.  El  que  ha  de  ser  real  sencillo  mks  que  ande  entre  lOB  dobloset. 

314.  El  que  de  ajtno  se  viste  en  la  calle  lo  desnudan. 

315.  El  que  mks  alto  se  sube  mkb  alto  porrazo  lleva. 
St6.  El  que  mudio  nbraan  pooo  aprieta. 

317.  El  que  anda  entra  todaa  eon  la  auya  ea  encventnu 

318.  El  que  estk  matau  ae  pandea. 

319.  El  que  hace  lo  que  puede  no  eat&oUigado  4  ni4a. 

320.  El  que  no  quepa  que  ?e  saiga. 

321.  El  llanto,  sobre  el  ditunto. 

322.  El  que  naci6  para  gOey  de  arriba  le  cain  las  llaves. 
333.  Et  4ua  aat4  bedio  al  mat  d  bien  le  ofende. 
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324.  El  que  tatcttx  merectendo  m  qiiedau 

335.  El  qiw  ticne  celos  no  duerme. 

396.  El  que  le  veogn  d  npftto  que  te  lo  ponga. 

527.  El  que  con  niffos  duerme  sucio  amanece  6  al  meiios  todo  aiiaii* 

328.  El  que  manda  no  ruega  m  f  ide  favofcs. 

329.  El  gOey  suelto  bien  sc  lam  be. 

330.  El  codicioso  —  y  el  tramposo  presto  ae  conchaban. 

331.  El  dincro  ajeno  no  hAoe  niido  ptto  no  d^n  domb* 
33t.  Eipenui  d  bien  de  Dies  envudto  en  una  tortilbu 

333.  El  ojo  dd  nmo  eogordn  nl  cnbdlo. 

334.  En  boca  cerrada  no  entra  mosou 

335.  En  lo  m&s  sepiiro  hay  riesgo. 

336.  Es  como  el  pcrro  del  hortelano.  ni  ladra  ni  dcja  ladrar. 

337.  Este  mundo  no  estit  roto  pero  tiene  bus  canadilas. 
33S.  Eeti  bccho  nn  vdntfeuntio  (bien  vcttldo). 

339.  Eit4  hedio  nn  Gerinddo  J 

340.  Estk  m&s  pelau  que  un  huevo. 

341.  Estd  niAs  pelau  que  el  culo  del  OOyote. 

342.  En  es*r  mundo  todo  so  sabe. 

343.  En  la  Lieiia  de  los  ciegos  el  tuerto  es  rey. 

344.  £1  que  nu  be  quiera  inojar  que  no  entre  al  agua. 

345.  En  agua  levodta  gananda  de  pescadorea. 

346.  El  carb6n  que  ha  ddo  bfaaa  oon  pooo  f nefo  ae  endende. 

347.  El  rey  con  ser  rey  ba  menester  de  aos  vasalloa. 

348.  Kstira  la  pierna  hasta  onde  alcaace  la  s&baoa. 

349.  Este  mundo  es  una  bola. 

350.  Este  mundo  e&  un  cnredo. 

35 1.  £1  amor  se  va  onde  quiere  no  onde  su  duefio  lo  en  via. 

352.  El  ofo  entre  la  basura  luce. 

353.  Ee  btjo  de  beadiddn. 

354.  Entre  menos  burros  mhM  oiolotei. 

355.  F,l  mucho  hablar  dcscompone. 

356.  El  gato  escaldado  del  agua  (ria  huye. 

357.  El  interns  rumpe  al  salto. 

358.  Et  como  la  caratnna  de  AmbroMo,  en  d  mejor  tiempo  fdta. 

359.  El  hombie  pobre  A  la  diligenda. 

36a  El  muerto  y  d  arrimado  4  loa  tiea  dfaa  apettan. 

361.  El  comprador  debe  de  tener  cuatro  ojoe,  que  d  veodcdor  doa  le  aobnuu 

362.  EstS  muy  viejo  Pedro  pa  cabroro. 

363.  EstAn  de  ufin  \  (  irne  (muy  amigos). 

364.  Es  la  misma  gata  noniis  que  se  revolc6. 

365.  Ea  de  doa  caraa. 

366.  EatA  bueno  pa  enviarlo  por  la  moerte. 

367.  En  laa  bodaa  de  CanA^  loa  que  Uegaron  d  Altimo  tomaroa  d  primer 

lugar. 

368.  £1  cuento  ea  comer  y  andar  parado. 

1  An  echo  of  the  Icfend  of  "Bmnia  and  Bctttbard."   The  Gerinddo  legend  appeara  la 

the  Spanish  ballads  of  all  Spani-h  rnuntrir^.    Fm  New  Mexico  I  havp  four  vproion"  (sM 
Troitsnftion':  and  Proucdingi  0^  Ut*  American  Fhiiotot^al  AuodtHom,  voL  zliii  (ton)). 
•  Canaan. 
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3^0.  n  mis  amigo  es  traidor  y  el  itiAs  Yerdadero  nuente. 

370.  El  C8ti6rcol  por  debajo  cunde. 

371.  En  ese  carcaje  hay  flechas. 
373.  En  la  tardanza  e8t4  el  peligro. 

373.  Estft  mfo  btachau  que  una  verdoiaga  en  gOerta  de  iiutto. 

374.  Eiitre  gustos  se  rompen  genios  y  en  gtoeros  cualidades. 

375.  Entre  medio  de  dos  piedras  no  hay  came  dura. 

376.  Es  mis  largo  el  tiemp>o  que  la  vida. 

377.  El  celoso  y  la  celosa  hasta  con  su  sombra  se  espantan. 

378.  Este  mundo  es  un  enredo  y  el  que  lo  desenrede  es  la  raiz. 

379.  Fu^  por  lana  y  lo  treaquilaroii. 
38a  Gallo  viejo  major  caldo. 

381.  Gate  enguantau  no  can  ratonei. 

382.  Hace  carabana  con  sombrero  ajeno. 

383.  Ilav  pfraros  de  fortuna  y  hombrcs  de  bicn  dcsgraciadoa. 

384.  ffacr:  li  bien  a!  traidor  es  lo  niismo  que  ofenderle. 

385.  Hay  muchos  que  &in  pensarlo  estkn  pagando  las  que  deben. 

386.  Haata  para  ir  al  ctdo  te  neoenta  abogado. 

387.  Hay  dfa  y  hay  noche. 

388.  Hay  coaaa  bueoaa  que  paieoen  malaa  y  hay  coaaa  mahu  que  pareoen 

buenas. 

389.  Habiendo  su  '  vcnpa  k  no6,'  que  se  tiaga  tu  voluati. 

390.  Hijo  eres  y  padre  seras. 

391.  Hay  veces  que  onde  parece  que  hay  jam6n  no  hay  ni  cstaca. 

392.  La  auUda  m4a  alta  et  la  mAa  doloroaa.  - 

393.  Lo  que  el  oorasta  pienia  la  boca  lo  dice* 

394.  La  auaenda  causa  olvido. 

395.  La  esperanza  nunca  se  picrde. 

396.  La  esperanza  es  lo  ultimo  que  se  pierde. 

397.  La  esperanza  no  engorda  pero  maniiene. 

398.  La  m  —  entre  mis  le  escarban  mis  jiede. 

399.  Los  nifioa  y  loa  tontoa  dicen  la  verdad. 

400.  Los  golpea  quitan  lo  tonto. 

401.  Los  hijos  nunc^  se  olvidan. 

402.  Los  hijos  siempre  son  ingratos. 

403.  Lo  que  volando  viene  vulando  se  va. 

404.  La  verdi  es  como  el  maiz,  solita  sale. 
4^5.  Le  dan  el  pie  y  se  toma  la  mano. 

406.  Le  ofrecen  carilio  y  quiere  colchfo.^ 

407.  Le  buaca  un  pie  al  gato  y  le  halla  cuatro. 

408.  Lo  barato  cuesta  caro. 

409.  Las  enfermedades  entran  por  fihras  y  salen  pOT  ODSaa* 

410.  La  pobrcza  y  la  tontcra  no  tieii-  n  rura, 

411.  Lo  hizo  como  quien  le  hace  la  barba  i  un  indio. 

412.  Las  piedras  rodando  se  encuentimn. 

413.  La  catMra  le  tira  al  monte. 

414.  La  necesidad  tiene  cara  de  hereje. 

415.  La  caridad  bien  ordenada  comienza  por  il  mIsiDO. 
4i6»  Lo  que  cantando  viene  cantando  se  va* 
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417.  La  m4s  vil  oveja  caga  ia  mejor  majada. 

418.  Lo  que  fiUM^  BO  tkat  mwdiftilo  €•  impCNible. 

419.  Lm  dftt  aott  de  Dios. 

42a.  Lorn  liijos  todoA  se  quieren  igntlei,  mam  por  bucM  7  Otm  por 

421.  La  sangre  tin  fuego  hierve. 

422.  T.a  que     buena  htja  es  buena  madre. 

423.  Lu  quf  sus  ojos  veil  sus  unas  4guiia8  son. 

424.  Lo  valiente  no  quita  lo  cortda. 

425.  La  flmdia  eoovcntcidB  m  cm*  de  mcootiiradow 
4a6^  La  mncrtt  cs  oomo  1m  ladime^  solita  vieM  y  mn  que  aadk  la 

427.  Mujer  catada»  mujcr  ajena. 

428.  Mi  hijo  no  nad6  para  burro  de  carga. 

429.  MA"?  vale  un  pdjaro  en  la  mano  que  cien  volando* 

430.  Muchos  en  cl  estribo  se  suelen  quedar  k  pic. 

431.  Muchos  son  los  llamaus  y  pocos  I08  e^cogidos. 

432.  Macho  niido  y  pocai  aneow. 

433.  Nomia  cf  qne  carga  d  oottal  taba  lo  qua  Iteva  deatro. 

434.  No  te  baoa  da  cabra  oveja. 

435.  No  hay  mal  que  dure  rien  anos.* 

436.  No  falta  tin  rntn  pira  un  descosido,  ni  ftguja  con  que  coserlo* 

437.  No  hay  amor  como  el  primero. 

438.  No  es  bueno  holgarse  del  mal  ajeno. 

439.  No  te  gana  la  canafaal  partir. 

440.  No  hay  amor  ooam  el  de  la  madia. 

441.  No  tiene  ni  en  que  caerse  muarto. 

442.  No  es  el  h:^hirn  e\  que  hace  al  monje. 
44,^.  No  fir-,  dc  lionilirr  ^juc  ata  calzoues* 

444.  I\adie  sabe  pa  quien  trabaja. 

445.  No  es  el  Ie6n  oomo  lo  ptntan* 

446.  No  es  cantar  en  el  llano  como  arrimaiae  i  la 'vicfida* 

447.  Nadien  es  profeta  ea  su  tierra. 

448.  No  dejes  camino  por  vereda.* 

449.  No  preguntes  lo  que  no  tc  importa.* 

450.  No  te  partas  con  la  primer  nuevau* 

451.  Nom4s  la  lengua  mata. 

453.  No  se  lea  cueoe  ua  huevo  en  la  boca. 

453*  No  se  la  quIta  por  no  volvfasela  4  pooer.   (El  bofiadM). 

434.  No  hay  quien  no  tenga  pero* 

455.  No  todo  es  vida  y  dulzura. 

456.  No  todos  los  que  chiflan  son  arrieros* 

457.  No  t()(i  )  !()  que  relumbra  es  oro. 

458.  No  bagas  mal  que  bien  esperes.  • 
439*  No  le  sirre  oi  4  Dios  ni  al  diablo. 

460.  No  hay  cufta-odb  ouda  que  la  del  pvopio  palo* 

461.  No  fli4s  ven  caballo  fordo  y  se  les  oiraoe  viajOi 

462.  No  hay  mal  que  por  bien  no  venga. 

46i3,  No  culpes  al  indio  sino  al  que  lo  hace  su  compadre. 

>  See  No.  xis* 

»  Thr^.c  thrf-  prnvprh-?  appear  fn  tale  No.  4*  "Ht^Mtxkan  Ssm^tt  Folk>Talcib" 
JoHnud  iff  AmericMt  F<iik-Lor$»  voL  niv»  p.  409. 
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464.  No  todof  lot  dedM  de  ia  muo  ton  igualM* 

465.  No  M  ho  muerto  Dios  de  iricjo. 

466.  No  86  tapa  el  sol  con  la  mano. 

467.  Nadien  !e  firve  k  Dios  y  al  diablo. 

4.6b.  No  se  sietuea  niucho  los  pesares  cuando  hay  dinero. 

469.  No  dejes  lo  eeguro  por  lo  dudoao. 

470.  No  koy  loit  amigo  que  on  peso  nl  in&s  pariente  que  no  rial. 
471*  No  ie  let  coooe  oi  lo  que  le  oomen.^ 

47a.  No  et  el  dego  d  quo  debe  juzgar  de  colora. 

473.  No  mates  la  gallina  que  pone  huevos  de  oro. 

474.  No  destiendas'  el  pie  m48  que  \o  que  debaa  alcaiuar. 

475.  No  tiene  pelo  en  la  lengua. 

476.  iSo  tengas  muchos  hierros  porque  te  queman. 

477.  No  teagaa  nada  por  teguro  hasta  00  tenerlo  ea  la  niaiio* 
478*  No  vcndaa  la  gamma  aates  de  natar  d  irenan. 

479b  No  cqiCfCt  &  que  te  venga  de  lo  alto.  . 

480.  No  engafles  k  quicn  de  t!  fla. 

481.  No  hay  k  quien  no  se  le  llegue. 

482.  Ni  Cristo  pas6  de  la  cruz  ni  yo  paso  de  aqul. 

483.  No  hay  pior  sordo  que  el  que  no  quiere  oir. 

484.  Oyen  cantar  el  gallo  y  BO  labea  por  oode. 
4B5.  Ondeqidera  eeU  Dioe. 

486.  Oade  no  te  llaman  no  te  qnieren., 

487.  Oye  s61o  lo  que  le  tiene  cuenta. 

488.  OtA.  son  los  trabajos  despu^s  las  penas. 

489.  Ojo8  que  no  ven,  coraz6n  que  no  siente. 

490.  Oprobiaron  4  Dios  y  no  me  han  de  oprobiar  A  mL 

491.  F^no  que  ladim  no  mnerde. 

492.  Piedra  novediza  no  crfa  mojo. 

493.  Para  I>ioi  no  hay  imposiblea.* 

494.  Poco  k  poco  se  anda  lejos. 

495.  Primero  es  comer  que  ser  cristiano. 

496.  Pobres  de  las  feas  si  no  hubiera  tantos  gustos. 

497.  Por  an  ooras6n  juzga  el  ajeno. 

498.  Figan'iiwtoe  por  pecadorea. 

499.  Pagan  justos  por  jambaiw. 

500.  For  salir  de  Guate-males  entrates  4  Guate-piores. 

501.  Pensd  que  la  luna  era  qiieso  y  se  le  volvi6  requeedn. 

502.  Pariendo  la  vara  del  torn  se  hace  giicy. 

503.  Pa  que  quiere  lavaiidcra  el  que  no  tiene  camtsa. 

504.  Fleno  que  no  anda  no  encuenua  gQeso^ 

905.  Para  nd  la  polpa  et  pedio  y  el  etpinaio  cadera. 
soft*  P^  ffOen  entendedor  poczB  palabras. 

507.  Pa  que  es  tanto  brinco  estando  el  suelo  parejo* 

508.  P^jaros  de  una  misma  pluma  se  r^ooocen* 

509.  Palo  dau  no  hay  quien  lo  quite. 

'  CttnooC  taep  a  Mcnt*  *  ITntliiMlae- 

•  X  flad  la  tlM  aodcn  diwMtlit  BcaanBlii* "  fo  hiot  1m  bapoiaica'*  Cliiasi  voL  II. 
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510.  Pa  la  esperiencia  las  can  as. 

511.  £  Pa  qu€  es  miar  en  basilica  de  oro  y  miar  sangre? 
519.  Pal  nuU  pagador  pajas  aoB  biaeoM. 

SIS.  Primero  ct  en  d  nombre  del  padre  y  luego  ca  en  el  nombce  dd  hljow 

514.  Primero  es  el  niimefo  1100  y  luego  es  el  a^mero  doa. 

515.  Por  un  oldo  le  cntra  y  por  otro  Ic  sale. 

516.  Pa  todo  hay  mafia  menos  pa  la  muerte. 

517.  Para  que  darle  canie  al  que  ua  tiene  dientes. 

518.  Piensan  ir  4  su  casa  y  van  k  la  c&rceL 

519.  Flanchaa  con  la  fklaacha  frla. 

530.  i  Pa  quf  es  taato  laberinto  st  al  cabo  todo  ee  acaba? 
$21.  i  Qui  saben  los  cochinos  de  doasngo? 

522.  I  QuC  sahe  el  burro  <\t  freno  si  nunca  w  lo  ban  echado? 

523.  Qu6  ha  de  dar  ci  que  hambrc  tiene. 

524.  Quebrates  el  hielo,  ora  sacar4s  el  agua. 

525.  Qukn  no  babia  Dioe  no  le  oye. 

536.  Quien  e»  de  vida  d  agua  le  ea  medecina* 

527.  Rey  muerto  piindpe 

528.  Sali6  de  las  brasas  y  entr6  en  el  fuego. 

529.  Sabc  mAs  cl  loco  en  su  casa  que  el  cuerdo  en  la  ajena. 
5;^o.  Se  estira  una  orcja  y  no  se  alcanza  4  la  otra. 

531.  Se  da  rnci.s  v  uelias  que  un  perro  cuando  sie  va  4  echar. 

532.  Salt6  pal  quince.   (Ediado  4  perder.) 
553.  Ser  caadii  de  la  calle  y  eacitridft  de  eu  caaa. 

534.  Se  ofrece  largo  y  queda  oorto. 

535.  Se  le  volti6  el  chirri6n  por  el  palito. 

536.  Sabe  uno  onde  nace  pero  onde  muere  no. 

537.  Semos  como  los  cul)os  dc  noria,  cuando  unos  suben  otros  bajan. 

538.  Siempre  el  pobre  Uega  tarde  aunque  Uegue  arrepentido. 

539.  Sale  como  perro  que  hurta  manteca. 

540.  Sali6  con  la  cola  entre  las  piemaa. 

541.  Se  abogan  en  un  charco  de  agua. 

542.  Se  qued6  mirando  pan  case'  Feles. 

543.  Se  apuran  mAs  los  ordenadoros  que  los  duenos  del  corral* 

544.  Son  tnka  pedigiienos  que  las  4nimas  bendilas. 

545.  Somos  como  los  hijos  del  padre  Cain,  unos  cain  hoy  y  otros  manana* 

546.  Se  baoe  d  diombito  pa  amaiarla  mejor. 

547*  Son  como  loe  compadree  de  pUa  que  haata  lo  ajeiio  let  duele. 

548.  Se  espantan  loa  onuertoa  de  loa  degollaua. 

549.  Sobre  cuernos  palos. 

550.  Solo  es  auscncia  la  muerte  cuando  jamSs  se  olvida. 

551.  Si  quieres  saber  el  \  alor  de  un  peso  pideio  prestau. 

552.  Si  no  puedes  morder  no  ensefies  los  dientes. 

553.  Si  la  envidia  f oera  tiata  todoa  tilleraii  con  dUu 

554.  Se  le  acab6  d  tiigo  y  le  quedd  la  era. 

555.  Se  Ueva  d  asno  d  agua  pero  no  ae  fuena  i  beber. 

556.  Si  no  te  gusta  agarra  el  hacfaa. 

557.  Sin  amor  no  hay  celos. 

358.  Salomdn  con  ser  tan  sabio  lo  enredaron  las  mujer«i. 

*  fttacacaMdai 
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559.  S^o  la  muerte  et  tegurm. 

560.  Todo  se  olvida. 

561.  Tal  padre,  tal  l^jo. 

562.  Tira  In  piedra  y  esconde  la  mano. 

563.  Tenicndo  caderas  aunque  sea  Haca. 

564.  Tiene  la  sonrisa  en  los  labios  y  el  infierno  en  el  coraz6n. 

565.  Todoa  tienen  que  Ifevar  lu  cm. 

$66*      OOB  tiM  pesos  durot  y  yo  con  ml  feriedta. 

567.  Tiene  t»uche  de  rana.   (Lo  dice  todo.) 

568.  Tienen  prosapias  de  ricos  y  trasas  de  empdotaus. 

569.  Tiene  palabra  de  rey. 

570.  Tanta  veces  Ueva  uno  el  cantaro  al  agua  basta  que  se  rooipe« 

571.  Todos  los  dedus  no  sou  iguaies.* 
573.  Todos  tenemos  que  niorir« 

573.  Traa  de  cuemos  palos, 

574.  Un  padre  fkaia  den  hijos  y  cien  hijoa  para  un  padre. 

575.  Una  vez  es  grada;  dos  es  majaderfa. 

576.  Unos  estiran  y  otros  aflojao, 

577.  Un  clavo  saca  otro  cla\o. 

578.  Unos  son  binvcrgiienceros  y  otros  sinvergiienzas  son. 

579.  Uaos  nacen  de  pies  y  otros  de  cabeia. 

58a  Una  esperansa  larga  haste  de  malogra  sirve. 

581.  Una  cosa  cs  prometer  y  otra  es  cumplir. 

582.  Un  mal  vzso  nunca  sc  quiebra. 

583.  Vale  mds  tardc  que  nunca. 

584.  Vale  m4s  vlejo  conocido  que  viejo  y  por  conocer. 

585.  Vale  m&s  algo  que  nada. 

586.  Vale  mis  amigos  que  dinero. 

587.  Volando  que  vayan  las  pcsca. 

588.  Vale  m&8  malia  que  fuersa. 

589.  Ven  un  popote  en  el  ojo  ajeno  y  no  ven  una  viga  en  d  wayo* 

590.  Vale  mhs  una  esperanza  que  un  desengano. 

591.  Vale  mas  un  Dios  te  lo  pague  que  un  taleg6n  de  dinero. 
593.  Vale  mis  Uegar  k  tiempo  que  ser  convidado. 

593.  Ves  la  mata  ajena  y  no  ves  la  viga  atravesada.  . 

594.  Vale  mim  vivos  y  ausentes  que  nuertos  y  agradeddos. 

595.  Vale  m&s  una  c  ~  de  gQey  que  cien  de  golondrina. 

596.  Vive  en  Santa  Maria  y  todo  cl  mundo. 

597.  Vale  mds  un  no  te  aflojes  que  un  Jesds  te  iavorezca. 
598*  Ya  puso  el  primer  pie  en  el  escal6n, 

599.  Ya  haD6  rendija. 

600.  Ya  palo  dau  ni  san  Juan  lo  quita. 

601.  Ya  se  le  acab6  la  papa. 

(m)  piovnas  m  coplas,  and  coplas  which  comtain  fiovbrbs 

609.  El  que  comparte  y  reparte 

y  en  repartir  tiene  tinn, 
siempre  deja,  de  contino, 
para  si  la  mejor  parte. 

*  See  No.  464. 
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609*  Hay  palos  que  sod  dichoscNl 

y  hay  palos  que  no  lo  son; 
de  los  unos  se  hace  lena 
y  de  los  otros  carb6n. 

604*  Las  tres  desdichas  del  mundo, 

que  el  hombre  puede  teoer^ 
es  vivtr  en  ca&a  ajeaa* 
pedir  y  haber  menester. 

605.  St  quieres  tener  fortuna 

y  que  no  Te  salean  ranaa, 
l&vate  biea  ia  cabexa 
totfititas  las  tnaftanaa. 

606b  Orillas  de  una  laguna 

me  di6  sueno  y  me  dormL 
i  Hablaron  de  J^ucristo, 
y  no  habtta  de  habUr  de  mil 

607.  Dicen  que  k  las  chtquititaa 

ies  ayuda  la  (ortuna. 

Yo  tuve  una  cbiquitiu, 
no  tav9  ayuda  ninguiuu 

608.  Ai  viene  saliendo  el  sol 

por  arriba  e  1  arbolilo. 
Vala  mhm  nn  toma-toma 
que  un  agoirdate  —  tandtow 

609.  Salomon,  con  ser  tan  sabio, 

lo  engafiaron  las  mujeres; 
no  Tolvi6  i  cantar  «a  gallo 
ni  A  beber  sgua  en  pichcico* 

610.  El  que  enamora  y  no  da 

no  puede  cobrar  un  cdo; 
antes  puede  agndeoer 
que  lo  quieran  pdo  4  pdow 

6tS*  La  que  ae  casa  con  viejo 

ha  de  tener  dos  traba}08, 

de  sobarle  las  rodiUas 
y  estirarle  los  sancaioti 

6t2m  \  Malhayn  ta  que  se  enamora 

del  vestido  y  no  del  hombfet 
Pues  el  vestido  se  acaba 
y  el  hombre  queda  conforme. 

6l3«  El  verte  en  poder  ajeno 

hace  delirar  mi  vida; 
pero  hay  un  rcfrcin  que  dice: 
'  Dios  tarda  pero  no  olvida.'* 
>  See  No.  is&.  *  8m  No.  Uf* 
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614,  Dioet  que  me  quieres  uato, 

no  tut  mbM  tu  arribt, 
que  lai  hojas  en  el  Arbot 
aodniaa  toda  la 


615.  INoet  qttt  ya  BO  aw  qnlwe^ 

no  me  da  pen*  maldita, 
que  la  mancha  de  la  mocm 
con  otra  verde  le  qutta. 

6id.  'Vale  mAt  algo  que  nada,' 

dice  el  refr&a  castellanos 
entr4  k  la  primer  postda» 
me  tomaroa  de  la  maao. 

617.  Unoe  eon  lot  que  corren  la  liebra 

y  otros  Ilegan  alU  de  rond6n. 
Los  que  corren  se  quedan  con  fiebn 
y  loe  otros  alcaiuan  ei  don. 

6iB.  Eatre  un  ramo  y  van  flor 

cantan  dos  tnstes  canarfoe: 

*AcaMndose  el  amnr 

Be  comienzan  los  agravios/ 
'Y  es  para  mayor  dolor/ 

etcfiben  loe  lionbfee  tabios^ 

619^  Cuatro  jialcnnitap  hiancas 

seatadas  en  un  romero, 
una  &  la  otra  se  dedan, 
'No  bay  anMT  oomo  el  primero.** 

620.  No  hay  m^s  amigo  que  Dios, 

esto  es  claro  y  evidente; 
que  d  mia  andgo  ee  traidor 
y  el  mAe  ireidadefo  niientt.* 

621,  ^Para  qu6  es  tanto  engrimiento 

deede  la  flor  al  cogoUo? 
Si  al  cabo  la  m^|or  plaata 
la  riega  el  nUie  triite  anoyo. 

623.  Un  pato  se  ech6  k  nadar 

y  otio  void  didCBdo: 
'Hay  mucboe  que  rin  ptntar 
pagan  lae  que  eeUn  debieado.* 

62^  Vale  m&s  morir  &  paloa 

que  de  odoe  padeoer. 
Vale  mie  queier  4  un  peno 
que  no  ttna  Ingrata  mojer, 

que  un  perro  es  agradecido 
coando  le  dan  de  comer. 

•  8^  No  437.  *^eeNo.afl9b  *  SMNe^jtS. 
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634.  Nadfett       ett  eite  mnndo, 

por  mnidto  que  la  vea 
k  puftde  Apicter  U 

6ft5«  Niaguno  cante  vitoria 

aimqiie  en  d  ettrlbo  attft, 
que  mncbot  en  el  estribo 
M  auclen  qucdar  4  pi4»' 

Dion  que  lo  asttl  et  delo» 
lo  oolormu  alegria. 
Mi  alma  vfttete  de  vcnte, 
qua  ciaa  la  aqicnuiia  infa* 

697.  Dicen  que  lo  negro  es  trUtet 

yo  digo  que  no  ca  vardA; 
t6  tima  los  ojos  oagroa 
Y  cfca  mi  falicidad* 

y  quftala  la  fortakia; 

que  el  qua  no  aabe  da  amoraa 

no  tabe  b  que  ca  grandaaa. 

639.  Si  aer  Iniann  ta  propones, 

liaaf  tin  haMari  bucnaa  ooaaa» 
m&8  que  palabraa  harmoaaa 
valan  laa  bnenaa  aocionca* 

Tengo  una  cadena  de  oro 
y  una  llavitm  de  plata; 
amof  que  tan  tnen  ae  aliuda 
oott  trabajo  ae  dcaata. 

631.  Si  yo  tuviera  un  peral 

ta  numdarfn  unn  pen; 
pocqua  el  que  de  amor  atpcca 
de  amor  -wm  4 


632.  Les  dir6  que  con  la  muerte 

no  hay  humana  realatendn, 
no  liay  poder,  ao  hay  esekaidat 
no  hay  caaa  que  tea  luerta. 


V.    POPULAR  COMPARISONS 
The  following  expression^,  many  of  them  nf  a  proverbTnl  nature 
(although,  strictly  speaking,  not  proverbs),  and  oiost  of  them  idio- 
matic 1  iuive  claaaificd  as  popular  oompariaona.'  They  reveal  in  a 

>  PractkaUy  the  Mme  aa  thow  given  by  Machado  J  Mmm  for  jladahlllii  MHafMa 

las  Tradifiones  populares.  vol.  v,  pp  f^j.  f^g. 

*  TbcM  ezpressioas  iodude  practkaily  ail  oi  Part  XVIII  of  my  coU^tk>a  (a^  p.  97, 
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surprisingly  clear  and  forcible  way  the  idea  which  the  New  Mexican 
desires  to  express,  seeking  for  points  of  comparison  the  most  vivid 
and  significant  expreirive  objects  for  which  he  can  find  a  name  in  his 
Umited  vocabulary.  Even  among  these  simple,  idiomatic,  and  quasi* 
ptDverfaial  ezpreasioiia,  which  ttrve  as  popular  coinpansons,  huwcvCTt 
we  find  the  traditional  element  strong;  and  it  is  very  probsble  tliat  a  ^ 
large  percentage  of  them  have  come  down  from  the  Spanish  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  earlier,  in  the  same  way  as  the  proverbs. 


I.  BOkkACHO 

(s)  M  fLS  borracho  que  el  juisque.^ 

Mas  borracho  que  Judas. 
M4a  borracho  que  el  demooio. 
Mis  borracho  que  el  diablo. 
Mis  borracho  que  un  perro. 
M&8  borracho  que  los  infiernos. 
M&8  borracho  que  los  apretaus  (infiernos). 
Mis  borracho  que  un'  uva. 

(&)  Anda  en  sus  tres  (chiles). 

Esti  poco  aniba. 
'  Esti  arriba  de  medio. 

Anda  caliente. 

Anda  poco  chispo. 

No  se  la  qi!?ta  por  no  volvirsela  4  poner.* 
Est^  en  sus  trece. 
Anda  alegre. 


9.  MALO 

Mis  malo  que  la  puerta  el  inherno. 
Mis  malo  que  el  perro. 
Mis  male  que  Satanis. 
Mis  malo  que  el  infieroo. 

Mis  malo  que  el  demonio. 
Mis  malo  qnp  aquel  gallo. 
Mis  malo  que  Bsrrabis. 

Hasta  saete  miedo. 
No  hay  quiea  le  hable. 
Espanta  4  los  laooeiites. 

Ni  ?n!n  <;e  aguanta. 
Tan  malo  como  61  solo. 
Es  el  vivo  diantre,  demonio. 
Es  el  Ci  Campiador.* 

*  Prom  the  EngUah  whiskey.  *  See  proverb  No.  453. 

•  Thia  la  uaed  as  object  of  comr>ari«on  to  t ypfMscMicraioodoc  badqusMty;  TI^Hmn 
tl  Ci  Ctmtiador  ("you  are  a  tuae.  oue"),  etc. 
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£1  diablo  qiM  lo  tocw. 

Que  lo  agnuite  U  que  lo  poiiA. 

(p)  Mis  tottto  qiM  d  demoalo. 

M4i  tOBto  que  un  burro. 
Mis  tooto  quo  ta6  pendejo. 
Mit  pead^  quo  el  infiano. 

£s  uaa  bestia. 

Etinoeente. 

Eb  oorto  de  capCritu. 

Hi  las  bcstias. 

No  sabe  nt  onde  tiene  las  orejas. 

No  sabe  nl  1"  o  por  lo  redondo. 

No  tiene  aibitrios^  pa  nada. 

£e  medio  tonto. 

No  Mbe  b2  de  tu  jukio. 

No  tiene  alrewffff  M  nade* 


4.  nKH  mo* 

(«)  MAs  fee  que  judas. 

M4&  feo  que  el  demonio. 
M6e  fiefo  que  d  infienM). 

M4e  fien  qne  ttna  patadaca  la  tioca  ddeetteavo. 

Mis  fiera  que  la  norhi. 
M&s  fiern  ciue  el  diablo. 
M46  hera  que  el  pecau  mortal. 

%  Fieia  oomo  eOa  oiiiauL 

£e  ana  tarasca. 

Es  un  e^pantaio. 
Es  un  mostro.* 
Es  una  desfiguracidn. 
Es  el  demonio  de  fiera. 
Ee  fea  eoaso  cUa  eola. 


5.  POBtB 

\  M&s  pel  I  re  CHIP  la?  ratas. 

M4a  pobre  que  el  perro. 

Mis  anancatt  que  las  oiaacaa  da  na  ^bakoo. 

MAs  pobfa  que  el  grillo. 

M&s  pelau  que  el  culo  el  coyott*^ 

MAs  pelau  qne  un  gflcvo.* 

*  Afbitriot.  •  talfc»'lfadB«a%esi*.inn("Ai|. 

•  lIcMttuo.  « 8eepR»«rbNa.34S*         •  Sh  pneaib  9«a» 
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No  tiene  ni  aracas. 
No  tiene  ni  grisma. 
Ni  tiene  ni  can  en  que  peniaane. 
No  tieae  si  en  que  eaiie*  auertOt 
No  tiene  ni  jola  mocha. 
Esti  como  la  Uaga  del  dtablo. 
EsttL  fundido,  fregau,  ajuerau,* 
Que  ba  de  teoer,  el  borno  abterto. 

6»  IMOJAIM^  nUTADO 

Se  lo  qviio  Qevar  Judaic 
Setubt6. 

Rabi6. 

Se  le  8ubi6  la  mostaza. 

Esti  ardiendo  su  alma. 

EstA  que  chilla. 

Ebtd  que  ie  jierve*  el  veneno. 

Eet4  one  iiaita  arde. 

Ya  ie  lo  Ueva  d  dcmoiiio. 

Eit&  hedio  nnteoQ*  un  baiiliaoo* 

Ni  aolo  se  aguanta. 

Pronto  sc  trepa* 

Se  enchinch6. 

Le  di6  una  ira  de  mil  demonioe. 

7.  ORGULLO 

M48  orgulloso  que  el  mi<imo  demonic* 
Togau  y  con  !a  boba  ^t•^a. 
Tan  logau  y  cun  ia  tnpa  clanu 
Tiene  mia  toga  que  el  diaUo. 

Se  le  hace  que  el  mundo  ai  de  ti« 

Se  le  hare  qiie  como  el  no  hay. 

Se  le  hacc  que  la  virgen  ie  habla  y  ni  le  paipat^ 

Se  le  hace  que  nomis  ^1  es  cosa, 

Quiere  estar  arriba  e  todoa, 

Bdiablo  que  Ic  liable* 

El  diaUo  qua  aa  la  anime. 

8.  BOlRTOi  UKDO 

M4s  booita  que  el  delo. 
M&8  Unda  que  una  estrella. 
Mia  lindn  qua  un  retimto. 
M&8  linda  qua  una  roaa. 
Mia  linda  qua  una  dor* 


•  Hiervt. 
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Et  ttik  cSdo» 

Es  no  retntow 
Es  un  sol. 
Es  una  bermosura. 
Es  una  chuiada. 
.  Et  noa  vtrgen. 
Ea  hba  tindurB. 
Ea  un  lucero. 
Cofflo  eila  miama. 
No  tiene  pero. 
£a  que  ni  pintada. 

Tan  Undo  que  no  aolo 

ciue  halt'  ai  no  mla. 

9.  DESNUDO 

Est&  en  cuero®. 
EfttA  en  cueros  vivos. 
EatA  CO  cneritiatea. 
EaCA  an  cuafcatatM^ 

Como  su  madre  lo  parid. 
Eat4  cmpeloto,  empeiotaiu 

10.  BIOO 

Eati  MBtatt  en  na  banco  da  oco. 
Eati  peaau  en  oro. 

Es  m4s  rico  que  el  demonio. 
£st&  muy  platudo. 

SI.  VPADCS 

Es  m&s  vieja  que  Matusalte. 
Es  mis  vieja  que  la  lumbre. 
Es  m&s  \neia  que  el  camiiu)  feaL 
£a  m48  vieja  que  Judaa. 

Esti  liedio  un  carcaje. 

Ya  dent  on  pie  en  la  sepoltur^ 

Ya  aa  y6M6  de  ia  pcimar  adA. 

12.   VIVO,  SAGAZ 

mis  vivo  que  el  diablo. 
Es  muy  diablito. 

Tiene  unos  alcances  qua  00  a6lo» 
No  se  la  ve  nadie. 
£•  muy  lupio. 

<  Taa 
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Tiena  HUM  alibini*     om^m).  ' 

Es  una  lesna. 
£•  mAt  vivo  qne  qii4 

13.  CONTSNTO,  AL£CIl£,  AMIG08 

Eatd  que  hasta  por  lo  aachocortea 

No  cal>e  en  un  zapato. 
No  le  cab€  un  giievo  en  el  o  — . 
Em4ii  que  haata  ae  lamben  (•  muy  amigos). 

14*  BCBADO  k  nUMt  AL  IBViS,  tSUniADO 

SaU6  pal  quince. 
Se  lo  Uev6  *1  carajo. 

Lo  hizo  como  quien  le  haca  la  btflM  4  an  iadiow 

Sali6  como  su  hocico, 
Le  iali6  la  dilifrencia  pan*  anras. 
Se  le  volti6  el  t  hirrion  por  ei  palito.* 
Aqui  que  la  cag6  mano  laahico.' 
Lo  hiso  at  trochi  "ftwhii 
U  8aU6  la  dUigaoda  dofiada. 

15.  SAUft  CON  BIBM,  TBMBE  BtTBHA  SUSRTB,  SIC. 

(•)  Le  f  u«  de  perlaa. 

Se  la  pu8o. 

De  lo  alto  le  cay6. 

Sali6  con  U  suya. 

16.  TRABAJAA 

Trabaja  como  un  perro. 
Trabaja  como  un  pi5f»y. 
Trabaja  como  un  negro. 
Trabaja  como  las  bestias. 
Trabaja  oomo  Iob  burroa. 
Trabaja  como  un  eadavo. 

17.  KO  TRABAJAn 

No  mueve  un  alfiler. 
No  se  moja  las  manoa* 
La  tiencn  sentada. 
EstA  de  senorona. 

18.  nUZOSa  BOLOAZiM 

Ea  nla  gOevte  que  los  perroa. 
Loa  tiene  tamalioa  (aal)* 
E«  que  la  cndgan. 


>Pani+cii.  •  See  piM«i1b  lift.  S3S. 

•Vkaaeiicob  8ee  Beliilfti  A  JHfiukihtjk  Mammt^  tv  (i»ia),  pb  ti?,  neH 
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For  lo  novMie  ao  coflM. 
De  flojeim  no  ton  iiMuoineros. 

Butcando  trabajo  y  rogando  &  CHos  no  htUario*^ 

EstA  gfleno  pa  inandaHo  por  la  muMTte* 
Yft  se  It  coigaroa  \m  americaaoft. 

19.  DILIGENIE,  TKABAJAOOE 

Es  como  las  hormigaiu 
Es  como  el  vieato* 
No  pwa. 

aO.  DBSANIMADO,  COBARDB,  IImIDO 

Sc  les  cae  el  delo  eadiaa. 

Ya  se  le  cerr6  '1  mundOi* 
No  levanta  cabeza. 
Ya  dobi6  el  pico. 

Tiene  mkdo  que  m  le  caiga  el  ddo  y  lo  tnunpe. 
No  tfeflt  mit  muiido  quo  «l  4|«t  piift. 
Eb  m&a  cobarde  que  las  mujeres. 
Haite  4  Ml  bulto  le  taene  miedo. 

MAi  loco  que  lot  dkblot. 

Le  (aiu  uu  rial  pal'  peso. 

Es  oemdo  de  nolfonu 
No  Mbe  ni  de  ta  juido. 

39.  ASTUTO,  BMOAflOBO 

Se  hace  el  tonto  pa  amasaria  mejor. 
MIft  trampoeo  qve  lot  diabloe. 
Es  noe  trampe* 

Tonto  pa  su  oonvtaieBCia. 

Se  hace  el  inoccate  pft  oooer  coo  be  doe  numoe. 

Se  cura  en  salu. 

Tiene  mk"         !o?  que  Judas. 

H^cese  caii6n  pa  que  lo  ataqueo. 

23.  BUENO 

Es  m&8  bueno  que  el  pen* 

Es  la  bonds  anHardo. 

Es  tan  bueno  que  pa  nada  €8  bueoo* 

Es  muy  panadagiieaa.' 

Es  muy  regflenaza. 

Ee  ttn  pedeio  e  cenM. 

>  See  proverb  No.  Z7>  *  Para  el.  *  Pa  nada  buene. 
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24.  GORDO 

(a)  MAs  gordo  que  uo  marrano* 

(ft)  Yatenieda. 

EttA  dotfifiifMi* 

Ya  sc  rebana. 
Ya  no  cabe  en  su  cuerpo, 
Ya  parece  una  carreta. 
Ya  se  denite. 


2%,  VLAOOt  DBLGADO 

(a)  M4fi  flaco  que  uq  inima  del  purgatorio. 
M4s  llaco  que  un  popote. 

(b)  Ya  se  troza. 

Ya  vuela. 

No  mAs  loB  ojos  se  le  van* 
Es  ua  cadiiver. 
Et  d  vivo  carcaje. 
Ea  lot  vivos  huetoa. 

Ea  ttn  espfrito. 
Es  un  &nima. 

Es  el  vivo  e?queleto. 

Ya  no  es  m4s  de  los  huesos. 

26.  AMOR^ 

La  quierc  como  k  su  vida. 

La  quiere  conko  4  su  alma. 

La  quia*  niAs  qua  A  iC  mimux 

Adora  en  eUa. 

Laadora. 

Es  su  encanto. 

La  quiere  como  ^  !rts  nifiaa  de  SUS  o|o8> 
Es  SUS  cinro  sentidos. 
£s  su  idoiatria. 


97*  ABMBUIlCmiKWTO^ 

Lo  tiene  m4s  aborrecido  que  k  sus  graades  pecaus. 

No  lo  puede  ver. 

No  lo  quiere  ver  ni  fint^vu 

Lo  aborrece  como  4  ttt  mayor  cnaaiico. 

No  lo  quiere  ni  jMt  cuetia.* 

*  I  do  aot  fadadt  here  the  popular  eoplas  oa  thess  sabjscts,  wMdk  lawolve  popular 
cwnartaws,  hsceass  thy  ere  too  aaawwas  (otcr  a  hoadicd).  aadthqr  ions  emeC  the 
most  Important  parts  of  the  Comdontro  popular  nunom^jitmio,  a  ooOectioit  of  over  a 
thousand  coplas,  which  I  hope  to  pahlWi  sooa  hi  the  paMicstloiis  eC  the  Hathanlicha 

Kolooialinstitat. 

•  Cobeta. 
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aS.  isluDO 

Se  kbo  blun  Uaaca. 
8t  pM»  COM  «s  pts 


99.  11  AFKISA,  HUIK 

Tba  que  hasta  alitas  ie  faltabaa* 
iba  que  hasta  volaba. 
Fat  y  vino  en  un  dear  am^a. 
Coma  qot  w  let  pdta. 
Avu64 
V0I6IM 


30.    HABLAR  DEMASIAOO 

Habla  hasta  por  lot  oodoo. 

Habia  como  loco. 

Habla  m4s  que  una  coiorra. 

)t.  tnnr  tbsttoo,  caiJlir? 

M4s  galdn  que  Genneldo.' 
Esti  h^ho  UQ  Geriaeldo.' 


Eft4  quo  ni  nin  polomiL 


cuerpo. 

Es  mis  valiente  que  el  diablo. 

Tiene  mAs  jucrzas  que  ^nt^> 

Viven  conio  Iris  pt-rros. 

Viven  como  perrus  y  gatos. 

Ek  mte  ootdo  que  naa  tapio* 

Bo  mis  ttcgro  que  d  cafb6n. 

Es  m&s  negco  quo  d  oaabachi. 

Es  mis  Manco  que  un  alaba=;tro. 

Es  tan  gUero  que  no  pucde  \  er  ai  soL 

Est&  mks  cacarizo  que  un  ololote. 

Es  m4s  pecofto  que  ua  gilevo  e  golondhiuu 

Kio  duke  que  U  mioL 

M&8  amargooo  que  la  jict* 

Mio  acUcfaaniii  que  one  pMi* 

>  See  proverb  No.  339-  *  HW, 

LiLA>n4STANrc»o»  Jr..  Umive&sity 
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SONGS  AND  RHYMES  FROM  TH£  SOOTH 

BY  £.  C.  PERROW 
IL  SONGS  IN  TOICH  AKIIIALS  FIGURE 

I.  TBS  OLD  GEAT  MARS 
(FkttBXMtTenwnee;  mo—fii  iMbm  ^nm  tha  rfaigiaf  d     braUMr;  Z906) 

Om  Torkey-Busafd  come  a-flyia  a-by,  (iMt) 
Saya,  "Ote  mult  yoie  mare's  gpii  die.'* 

El  die  diaei  m  tao  her  ddii:^ 

Ef  the  don't,  by  docgietl  •  111  fide 'r  agia. 

She  got  po  ()rire  I  couldn't  ride; 
Bones  btuck  up  right  thoo'  her  hide. 

Then  I  hooked  'r  to  the  plough; 
Swore  by  doggieal  ahe  didn't  know  how. 

Tbaa  I  eUmied  aome  pop-fMiw^  Uact; 
Swofe  by  doggicel  alie*d  take  bcr  tine. 

Then  I  turned  'r  daown  the  creek, 
For  her  to  hunt  some  grass  to  eat. 

Then  I  follerd  daown  the  track; 
Found  'r  in  a  mud-hole  fiat  uv  'r  back. 

Tlwn  I  left  ao  dev*tteli  stout, 
Gfabbed  'r  by  the  tafl  en'  puHed  'r  out. 

Then  I  thought  it  weren't  no  sin; 
Took  oat  my  knife  en'  begun  to  sUn. 

*  C(.  Journai  0/  Anurium  Poih-Lor;  vol.  six.  p.  19.    This  staua  is  reported  al«o  from 

'  A  oonmaB  by  woiil  ia  Bast  T^mMHSS. 

*  So  the  word  " through"  if  pronounced  In  East  TennesKe. 

*  A  kind  ol  txiBB.  wilh  its  hmrmnii-HInt  iniit.   The  bark  is         And         «rwwi  m^^immm 
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Yankty  d'^xllc  dum,  >  dnkt\'  dcfi-,* 
Yaakty  duiAlie  dum,  y<ixikL>  dee. 

A 

West  to  the  thw    htmk  mw  day. 
Cooldn't  9tt  mcnm,  oi*  nh  Ud  to  atay; 

Paid  five  dotlart  fer  un  ole  gray  horse, 

Wouldn't  go  crlong,  en'  *c  -w-ouldn't  stan'  still. 

But  jumped  up  en'  daowu  liJw  ua  ol«  fltttter-aiU. 

B 

<p>ominiiiiiiiiii  mwmn  mhum,  jg. f  mw Bwdm  mil 

I  Mit  to  tiM  fiw  oad  I  oooUa't  fit  aem; 
VM  five  dollars  for  an  old  gny  horse, 
Horse  wouldn't  ride,  horse  wouldn't  swim. 
And  ru  aew  ne  Biy      doUan  nia. 

C 

(Ftam  Vkilala;  iiwnlsin  whites;  BC&  ofDt.  H.  Hdno;  ifoo) 

I  vent  to  the  riw  mod  eooldii*t  fet  ocrow; 
Jumped  on  a  toed4 rai  ud  thooglit  he  vie  o  hone.* 

3.  MOmmO  BAD  AN  QI4>  GIAT  BOm 
(From  East  T  mss;  iwlale  wMtsst  fram  aieinory;  X913) 

Edmund  had  an  ole  gray  horse;  its  name  wuz  Morgan  Brown; 
£11'  every  tooth  in  Morgea'e  heed  woe  fifteen  milee  eiooad.* 

4.   PR or TOR  KNOTT 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whiter;  MS.  of  M.  T.  Akiricb;  1909) 

Bet  your  money  on  Proctor  Knotti* 
He's  a  horse  of  mine. 
Done  qoit  roMda'; 
He*e  gone  to  flyin^ 

AH  the  way  from  Little  Rock 

Bet  your  money  on  Proctor  Knott. 

Proctor  Knott  run  so  fast 

You  couldn't  see  nothing  bttt  the  jockey'e  eae.* 

•  Imitatinn  of  the  soumi  of  the  banjo-string. 

*  This  couplet  Is  included  ia  the  ooUege  song-boolcs  under  the  title  "PoUy  WoUy 
Doodle."  Tha  colkee.  wtoh  Rs  cionHsBf  osH  for  ooanuMl  ungiof  and  somftimes  for 
asM— I  sBe^BiiHne.  Ii  e  Mtacal  phaa  to—id  which  falh  mm^  cl  mthm  lo^Msa 
wmgrsviute.  Ittselio.efhe»bMeeoledinilflNPiM«l>MMirsiw,elneMfarl^ 

culture  of  slan??. 

•  A  humorous  comment  on  Morgan's  age. 

*  Evidently  named  for  a  promioeat  Kentuckiaa.  Proctor  KasM.  (died  191 1). 
i  la  EMt  Tiimwn  ths  *'r*'  toidM  jwweewi  in  this  wwd. 
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5. 1  MAD  A  ums  uuut 

A 

(fmm  Mlwltrippi;  country  wtUtct;  MS.  «l  V.  R.  Rubel.  1909) 

I  had  a  little  mule,  and  his  name  waa  Jack,** 
I  rode  him  on  hk  tail  to  tave  hit  twck. 

I  had  a  little  mule,  and  his  name  was  Jay; 
I  puHed  his  tail  to  hear  Min  bray. 

I  had  a  little  mule  who  was  quite  slick; 
I  pulled  his  tail  to  see  him  kick. 

This  little  mule  he  kirk^d  so  high, 
I  thought  that  I  had  touched  the  sky. 

I  had  a  little  mule;  he  was  made  of  hay; 

First  big  wind  come  along  and  blowed  him  away. 

B 

OFWmi  Eart  Tcnncwct;  moontahi  nA^hm;  from  memory;  1908) 

I  bad  a  little  pony,  en'  his  name  wuz  Jack; 
I  rode  him  00  bis  belly  to  save  Ui  back. 

6.  I  MlffCUD  VT  HOW 

CPhNU  Iflnlssippi;  negroes;  M&  of  Dr.  RcRington;  tpOfl 

I  bitched  my  horse  to  the  poplar  trough, 

The  poplar  tRMigb,  the  poplar  trough,  the  poplar  troo^, 

And  di^  be  ootcbed  de  wboopin'-a>ugh, 

Da  wboopitt'^oiMiiilif  da  whoopin''€oaght  da  wboo|d&'*coiB||li» 

I  Utdiad  my  bone  to  tba  awingiii'  etc 
Aad  dar  be  cut  de  pidgta-fring,*  etc 

7*  mCLB  WEt0 

<Pkaa  IIMmWs  aspswi  MSloI  F.  X.ltiibd.tab0ito«itbeili4lag«f  aaipoanr 

Oadbcd;  1909I 

There  waa  an  old  flum;  Ilia  name  waa  Nad; 

Hf*  dtVd  «?oTne  years  r!c:o. 

He  had  no  hair  upon  his  head, 

And  nowhere  for  hair  to  grow. 

And  this  old  man  he  had  two  sons. 
And  both  of  them  were  brothers; 
Joaephus  was  the  name  of  one; 
Bobonlnnn  was  the  other. 

And  these  two  boys  they  had  an  old  horse; 
This  old  horse  was  blind; 

•  Cf.  Cham  ben'  Popular  Rkynus  of  SuHiond  (1870),  p.  19.  for  a  rhysM  opsalag  like  this. 
•IbtMMflla^MSw 

•  AwrtMlaff1lMwriHMaaoag.Ilw«««SMsM«4pr.flMjy^iMiiswMiM 
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Joiephiit  rid  in  froot;' 
And  Bohunkum  rid  behind. 

These  two  boys  they  had  an  oki  hcSt 
A  good  old  hen  was  she; 
Every  day  she  laid  an  egg, 
Sunday  she  laid  three.' 

8.  THAT  MULB 
(fiom  MinsissippJ;  n^^oQ^;  MS,  of  T.  H.  HolUsiaB;  X909) 
That  mule  he  had  a  hollow  tooth, 
He  could  eat  ten  bushels  of  corn; 
Every  tiiM  he  Ulakcd  hit  eye* 
Two  buthels  and  a  half  waa  gone. 

Oh  I  how  that  mule  did  hoUer-r, 

"Whoa!-he.""whoa-al"» 

When  they  carried  hina  off  with  a  ftkel 

That  mule  could  pull  ten  thouiand  pouodi, 

That  wasn't  half  a  load;* 

Juat  dear  the  track,  both  white  and  black. 

And  give  that  mule  the  road. 

9.  WHOA,  mule' 
Onrom  Miadssfppi;  negroes;  M&  of  A.  B.  Fittis  X909) 
Whoa,  mule!  whoa! 
Can't  you  hear  him  holler? 
Tie  a  knot  in  the  end  of  his  tail, 
Or  he'll  jump  through  hia  eoUar.* 

10.  Sweet  to  the  donkey 

(From  M!mi!»!ppi;  negroes;  MS.  of  A.  B.  Pitts;  igog)  • 
Sweet  to  the  donkey  is  the  growing  of  the  grass; 
Add  if  yoQ  don't  like  hli  way,  you  can  let  lum  pasa. 

11.  I'm  a  rowdy  old  soi  l 

(From  MissJjsJippi ;  negroes:  MS.?; 
I  uster  drive  a  long-horn  steer; 
Now  I  drive  a  muley: 
Hand  me  dowa  my  frock  and  ooat; 
I'm  ggia*  back  to  Juley. 

Vm  a  rowdy  old  soul,  I'm  a  rowdy  old  aooll 
There  ain't  gwine  to  be  a  nigger  ia  a  mile  or  mon. 

I'm  gwine  to  get  some  brick  and  nnd 
To  build  my  chimney  higher, 
To  keep  that  damned  old  tomcat 
From  pulling  oui  my  fire. 

>  Cf .  the  venknt  as  found  in  the  college  song-books. 

*  Cf.  JmmA^AmHtm  WtOt'Len,  voL  sdv.  p.  373.  ^itam  "foar**  it  the anmbci, 

*  Aaittiiatioaqltl»**ltd.d«yMiiewof  Mbhontttetny.*' 

*  Cf.  Journal  of  Amtrican  Folk-Lort,  vol.  xziv,  p.  371. 

*  A  stock  gflie  at  an  andflrftd  aninaL  CC.  /oar— f  Amminu  Ftlk'Lan,  wnL  Mir» 
P.37X. 
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ta.  BOOK  lim  UMB 
KMrtacftyt  mmHitii  wUtait  MSp  oI  C  B.  Vmmi  1905) 

Ghre  ne  the  hook;  give  ne  ttie  Uoe; 
Give  me  tiie  gd  fhey  call  Cuoliae. 

Set  my  hook,  pive  it  a  flip; 

First  thing  I  kaowed,  Dad's*  old  lip. 

Hook  would  break;  pole  would  bend; 
Bottom  of  the  river  old  Dad  would  ■end. 

Nigger  went  a-fieUag  oa  a  rammer  day; 
Craek  turaad  overt*  and  the  fish  tot  away. 

Nigger  went  a-fishing  in  the  sununer  time; 
Creek  turned  over,  and  he  went  blind. 

I  went  to  the  river  and  couldn't  get  across; 
Jumped  OA  a  'poMum»  and  thought  he  was  a  hone. 

The  river  was  deep,  and  the  bottom  waa  tand; 

You  ought  to  seed  that  'poeeum  racking  through  the  land* 

13.  IBB  SBBBT'S  IN  THE  MBAOOW 

fFrom  Beit  Tenne— M|  whites;  from  memoryj  1905) 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  cn'  the  caow'tin  theoom;* 
Where  in  the  hell  haa  Lulu  gonel 

14.  •WORKING  IN  TB8  FBA-VIWBS 

(From  South  Caroliii^i;  negroes;  MS.  of  H.  M.  Bryan;  1909} 

Turkey  in  de  bread-tray,  scratchin'  out  dough; 
"Sallie,  will  yer  dog  bite?"  —  "No,  chile,  nol" 

Workiii'  ia  de  pea*viiica,  oh,  hoi  (IM^) 

Had  a  little  dog;  hie  name  waa  Clover; 
When  he  died,  he  died  all  over. 

IS*  MT  COON  DOG 
(Ptom  IClMiMippi;  aapoM;  MS.  ef  J.  L.  Byids  1009) 
Rabbit  in  the  logi  and  I  got  no  dog* 

Bnhy!*  Rnby' 
Chicken  in  the  yard,  and  I  got  no  lard/ 

Baby!  Baby! 

*  That  is.  the  biggest  fish,  the  daddy  of  'em  all.  Ci.  Journal  0/  Anuricam  toik-Loret 
vAnB,  p.  a48.  wtan  "my  old  ed**  MMMa  adilalK  for  "my  dd  did.** 

*  GLBiMeQMrM)r(Oeidb«*X9io).p.eo,fbrtheMb|ectol  l>e  tmpowlble  fa  lolh- 

lOQg. 

'  Cf  J.  B.  Ktr,  An  Essay  cm  tk$  Ankmoiojf  of  Fopulm  JSMflM  PfeMM*  mti  tfmMty 
Hkywus  (London,  1834),  p.  147. 

*  A  negro  pet  name  for  "  tweetteart; "  tued  alto  by  the  whites. 
>  Tbatli^tofeyltwllli. 
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And  T  wish  I  bad  him  btck; 

Chase  them  big  ones  over  the  fence, 
And  tiie  little  oom  through  the  crack. 

I6w  GIAIIFAP'S  BULLDOG 

Over  the  hill,  en'  across  the  level, 
Granpap's  bulldog  treed  the  deviU 

17*  OOlfB  OH,  BLUB^ 

CPtas  MMiripplt  Mpw  M8L  ef  W.  P.  Cmmtfi  tyepi 

Com  I'  on,  B!ite!    C<nne  on,  Blue! 
Dere's  a  possum  in  Heaba  fer  me  an'  youi 
So  come  on.  Blue!  Cone  oa,  Blue! 

Sooa  old  Blue  died ;  I  dug  his  grave 
With  a  (  and  al  silver  «^pade.* 

Come  on,  Blue!   Come  on.  Blue  I 

I  let  him  down  with  a  golden  dialo* 

And  every  link  T  mlled  his  name. 
Come  on.  Blue!   Come  on.  Blue  I 

Nov  dooe  Blue  liaft  fone  to  Heebn, 

I  says.  "Go  OB,  Blue  I   Go  on,  Blue! 
Dere'e  m  'potMioi  in  HeBba  fer  aie  bb*  yoo." 

l8.  B0TO8T  A  COW 

(From  Miasisaippii  country  whites;  MS.  <rf  W.  G.  PitU;  1909) 

Bought  a  cow  of  farmer  Jones, 
She  wasn't  nothinc^;  hut  skin  and  bones; 
Kept  her  till  slio  was  as  fine  a«!  f^ilk; 
Jumped  the  ience,  and  blrained  her  milk. 

19.  thb  old  cow  died 

(PneiViiiMns  aagrocis  fmneMMys  ipog) 

Ladies  an'  gentl'men,  I  tell  you  de  fac' 
De  de  ceow  died  in  de  foddnh  etBclc'« 

I  Said  to  have  be«n  a  song  composed  by  an  old  negro  in  honor  of  his  do;;. 

•  Ci.  Jottmal  <rf  AmtHeau  Foik-Lor4  (vol.  ad.  p.  aa;  voL  xjdii,  p.  438)  tor  the  silver 
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20.  THE  OLD  COW  CROSSKD  THE  ROAD* 
(From  Viigioia;  ne^oesi  from  memory ;  igia) 

I 4.    I L  f  N  1^       "  T~  ft  ^  ft  i 

\%\X^\!  i  i  *  X,  jlJ-  ^  ^  ^  J.  I 

.  De  ole  caow  crossed  de  md,  (liMct) 
De  naaon  why  the  cmwed  de  ro4d  was  kaie  the  cfOMud  de  road. 

21.  THE  OLD  HEN 
A 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  X909) 

De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  she  cackled  in  de  yard; 


De  oTe  Tien  she  cackled,  she  cackled  in  de  lot; 
De  nex'  time  she  cackled,  she  cackled  in  de  pot* 

Chorus 

De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  she  cackled,  ihe  cacfclad; 

An*  de  rooster  laid  de  egg. 

De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  an'  ^hp  rrirVTpd  on  de  fence; 
De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  an'  she  ain't  cackled  seace. 

*  This  belongs  to  that  rroup  of  never-ending  son^?,  the  wcrJs  of  which  are  sung  over 
and  n',-pr  ad  nauseam.    A  bit  of  folk-humor.    Some  one  is  urged  to  sing.    At  If-n^th  he 
says. '  i  U  sing  you  a  song  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  verses,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.'  He 
itia  iiiiM  tWi  amn  llii  imiji  lall  fur  Mm  tii  i  nsii    ilogtliWMBf  of  thistyp•iB:'— 
DAVY  BARNUM 


Z\  ^  ^  -   

ti  ^—^    /       J  Jl 

—  :^  :  :  c  ^4■ 

4  i 

'  *  *     i  ti  1 

HP  ?  ^  /.    j<  J.  J' 

 T—.  1 

ff)'*  /  J.  ;  J 

—A  ^- 

"  The  ole  Davy  Bamum  said  to  young  Davy  Baraum, 

'Davy  Bannm.  Davy  Bamain,  Davjr  BaraaBil* 
Ba*  the  yoaag  Davy  Banam  «kl  to  ole  Davy  BarainBto 
'Davy  Bamum,  Davy  BamaiB*  Davy  Baiaiml"* 

*  I  believe  the  liric  min«ing  here  is, — 


"  Ue  nex  time  she  keckkd.  ahe  keckkd  in  dc  laahd.** 
VOL.  xxvL— Ka  xoa— 9 

i 
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B 

CFrom  Virfiaia;  negroes;  frnn  mcfnory;  T999) 

De  oie  heo  she  cackled,  she  cackled  in  de  baha; 
Dt  «le  cmow  died,  died  nh  de  Imltah  1io*b. 

22.  GRANNY,  WUX  Y£R  U£N  PECK^ 
(PkWft  SMfc  TenncMee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory:  1908) 

"Granny,  will  yer  hen  peck?"  —  "No,  clule^  no! 
Daddy  cut  'er  pecker  off  a  loog  time  ago." 

23.  00  imL  Aim  VAMCT* 
<niNO  yiqfatmi  cpwtty  i^Utmt  tnm  wt/tmetfi  iptg*) 

Go  teUi^t  N«iic7  (IM») 
Htth  pmy  fDoee  jedead,*^ 

The  OM  the  mis  aavin*  {tkrict^ 
To  nafce  hah  fieather  bed. 

Soncbody  Idtfed  it.  (tkriu) 
Knocked  it  ia  tiie  tout 

24.  ONCE  TTON   A  llMi:* 
(From  Virginia;  country  whites;  irom  memory;  1910) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  dawg  made  a  rhyme, 

A  guose  chewed  tobacco,  en'  duck  drank  wiae. 

9$»  cmcmf 

<Fnm  iniiliiljpl;  nesm;  M&  «f  Ben  BdM  ifeg) 

Chicken,  little  cUdceo*  you'd  better  go  up  in  a  ballooa; 
Chicken,  little  chicken,  you'd  better  roost  behind  die  nooa; 

I'll  give  five  dollars  for  the  chickciw  three 
That  can  roost  too  high  for  me. 

96.  m  OLD  BLACK  CAT 

Some  mny  like  the  tortoiee-ibca; 

Some  may  like  the  gray  ns  weU; 
Simu'  may  like  this  and  that; 
But  give  to  me  the  old  black  cat. 

Chorus 

Poor  kitty  that  lies  to  coeey  by  the  hre. 

When  the  boys  are  full  of  fun. 

They  call  the  dogs  and  set  them  on; 

T  spring  to  my  feet  and  grab  my  hat, 
And  run  to  save  the  old  black  cat. 

to  the  tune  "Ebenetcr."    Cf.  Dialect  Notes,  vol.  HI.  p.  378.  for  a  stanza  of  th?t 
reported  from  Alabama.   In  the  version  wtxtch  I  have  from  Misriasippi.  Nobbie  takes  the 
place  of  Nancj. 
*  CL ImmtitfAmwkm MMsfs^  voL  lv«  pii  4l> 
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27.  POOR  LITTLE  KITTY  CAT 
Qftam  Virginia;  country  whites;  from  memory;  1909) 

Po  lid'I  kitty  cat.  po  Hd'l  felluh, 
Po  lid'I  kitty  cat,  died  in  the  cetluh. 

a&  SBUP  AMD  aaon 

(pram  iniflBli;  a«pan:  dagtaif  of  lln.  C  Lomcrt;  tptg} 

SbMp  an'  tfaote  went  a*waUdii'  in  de  paescher, 
Slieep  ny  to  abote,  "Qfsn't  you  walk  a  laetl  fitter?'* 

Shote  say,  "Sheep,*  my  toe  aouhl" 
"Oh,  I  didn't  know  datl" 

29.  THE  MONKEV 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rulael;  1909) 

I  wish  i  was  in  Texas,  sitting  on  a  rail, 
Tater  by  the  hand  and  a  'poMum  by  the  taiL 

Monkey  and  a  negro  sitting  on  a  rail; 

You  couldn't  tel!  the  difference;  but  the  monkey  had  the  tail. 

A  monkey  sittiriv:  r  n  the  end  of  a  rail. 
Pic  kiiijj  his  tooth  Willi  the  end  of  his  tail. 

Mullein-leaves  and  calico  ?!peves; 
All  tcbool-teachers  are  hard  to  please. 

30.  'rossmi  OP  a  'sdiiioii*tiib 
A 

dhom  mmmm  HmOi  CirtNat;  u^nm;  MS.  af  W.  O.  SenmTvotlk 

A  'poitum  iip  a  'dinmon-tree; 
I  winked  at  Urn;  lie  winked  at  me; 

I  picked  up  a  rock  and  hit  him  on  de  shin; 
Sei  licJ|"Ole  £ellcr,  don't  do  dat  a«iar' 

Chorus 

Oh,  come  'long,  boys,  an'  shuck  dat  corn; 
We'll  shuck  and  sing  to  de  rattle  ob  de  horn; 
We'll  shuck  and       til!  de  comin'  ob  de  mora. 

An'  den  we'il  hab  a  huliday. 

T  carried  *im  to  Miss  Polly  Be!!,* 
Becase  T  knew  she'd  cook  'ini  well. 
She  made  a  fry;  she  made  a  stew, 
A  roast,  a  bOe^  an'  a  baitecne. 

B 

(Pmn  MiaMppi;  acpMt;  1^  of  M.  F.  Rnbel;  1909) 

*Pbiium  up  the  'simmon-tree,  coon  on  the  gnmn'; 
Coon  aakl,  "Yon  'fKmani,  tluike  dem  'dnunoaa downl" 

s  "flhoei),  my  .  .  .  dati**  Is  spoken. 

*Cf.  Bwfii,  Umdt  Rmmg  md  kit  Frtmtdt,  9.  sot. 


ijs  Jomnul  9f  Awmitm  PM-L^m 

'Possum  up  de  '^inimr^n-trec,  CiH.ny  in  dc  hollow; 

There's  a  pretty  gai  at  Daddy's  house,  as  fat  as  she  caa  waUoir* 


Went  up  on  tht  niuuntnin  to  jfet  me  a  load  of  corn: 

A  raccoon  treed  the  devil,  and  a  'possum  biowcd  his  hora. 

31.  TBB  BABBIT 
Qhcbm  WiHl  Tttmeasee;  acgnws:  redtatloa  of  Mn.  C  Brawa;  ipip) 

Hyeuh  dawg!    Hyeuh's  a  rabbitl 
£f  yuh  ketch  it,  yiih  km  habbit. 

33.  oa,  KB.  babbit! 

(flmi  liintalvpii  nurowj  MS.  «f  J.  S.  Aadvmt  SMi 
"Oh,  Ifr.  lUbUtl  your  tafl's  mighty  wUW^« 
"Yet,  my  God!  I  cm  tiki  it  oat  «r  right." 

**Oh,  Mr.  lUbUtl  yoii  feet'o  mishty  lifht.** 
"Yet,  my  God!  I  caa  taka  am  out  tr  aghtl** 

33.  OLE  MOLL Y-H ARB* 
(From  Mississippi;  neKToes;  MS.  of  Dr.  liciTUigtoOi  ^9^9) 

"Ole  MoUy-bare,  what  you  doin'  dare?'* 

"Ruiuiin*  through  the  'backer-patch  hard  as  I  can  tear." 

"Ole  Moiiy-hare,  what  you  doia'  dare?" 
^Settia'  ia  d«  brfer-iiatch,  picUa'  out  de  hair." 

34.  OLD  CORMnELD  RABBIT* 
iFrom  MiadMippi;  negroes;  MS.  ^  A.  B.  Pitts;  1909) 

Old  cornfield  rabbit  •  .  .  (pr^loaifd) 

Chorus 
RabUtl  labbitl 

Got  a  mighty  habit  •  •  .  etc 

Cbming  in  de  garden  .  .  • 

Cutting  down  de  cabbafe  «  •  . 

I  called  my  dog  •  .  • 

Pat  him  on  the  track  .  ,  . 

Little  black  iool  .  . . 

Come  a  trotting  right  back  .  .  . 

Help  me  to  holler  rabbit  now! 

"Rabbitl  rabbit!" 
Come  on.  boys,  let's  have  a  timel 
"Rabbit!  rabbit!" 
1  Cf.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiil,  pp.  435  tl  M(. 
*  Fur  another  version,  cf .  DiaUa  NoUs,  vol.  iii.  p.  Z^U 

■  Cf .  a  version  siven  fai  Jornntl  vfAmmUm  Fdktan,  r6L  zsiv.  p.  31 7*  The  aanwi 
cfMlMlMlpgicftea  Shu  this  song  ^disnthqrarthsr,  a  ffow  rtigw  lagrafliiag  thi  Hwy. 
and  Ihs  dwras  shovlfaii.  "Rabbitl  lahUtl** 
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35»  m  MTBnp  DOB* 

<i!inMi  IHmImIpiiI;  taattaf  wUfeii;  ICSb  «f  Dr.  HanlmlMit  1909) 

Oh  the  jaybird  diod  of  thft  whoopiag-cough ; 
And  the  tpurrow  died  of  the  eotte; 
Along  came  a  frof  with  his  fiddle  OQ  Ue  beck, 
Inquiring  the  way  to  the  frolic 

If  ever  I  get  through  this  war, 
And  the  Southern  boys  don't  find  me* 
I'll  return  straightway  back  home  egaia 
To  the  giri  I  left  behind  me. 

36.  TEE  JAYBUD 
A 

(Prom  Mi^<??«5'>!ppi:  negroes;  MS.  of  M.  F.  Rubei*  1909) 
Jayl'ird  -iitin'  on  a  hickory  Hm'; 
He  winked  at  mc,  and  i  winked  at  him. 
Piclced  up  a  stick  and  hit  him  on  the  shin, 
"Now,  doggone  yool  Winkaglnl" 

B 

(From  MisstKippi;  nepocs;  MS.  of  Mr.  HudsoiS  I^Op) 

Jaybird  settin'  in  a  ewingin'  lim' 

Looked  at  me,  and  I  at  him: 
Cocked  my  gun  an'  split  his  dlin, 
An'  ief  the  arrer  stickin'  in.  ' 

37*  THB  0U>  BLinjAT 
<PtaalllHMppl;  mvomx  lf&  of  Dr.  Bcntagtan;  s^if) 

The  ole  bluejay  (JourUmu) 
On  the  twingin'  lim',  etc. 
I  picked  him  dean,  etc. 
I  wallered  him  around,  etc 
I  fried  him  brown,  etc. 
I  swallered  him  down,  etc. 

*  For  other  javhird  verses,  cf.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  ii,  p.  300.  and  I^alrct 
NoUi,  voL  iii,  p.  324.    Mrs.  L.  M.  Cheshire  gives  in  a  newspaper  article  the  foUowiag  trom 

VIoiMa:* 

**J«fMid  «» theMWM. 

Sparrow  on  de  Rroun'; 
Jaybird  shake  de  suptr  down. 
Sparrow  pass  hit  eround. 

"Sboo,  ladies,  •boo,  (Jtvriu) 
flhoo.  late  iiMMiij  pi, 
bova'  for  8n«tf  Hill. 

"Five  cents  is  my  pocket  ciiaBfs; 

Ten  cents  is  my  bill; 

If  times  don't  get  no  bettah  hcah. 

I'm  bona*  far  HilL** 
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38.  TU£  JAYBIRD  DIED 

Qfmm  Miasiaaippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  L.  A.  Hafrinns  HW) 

Wa>'  down  vonder  in  my  old  loff  , 
Jaybird  died  with  tiie  whoopijig-cougli* 

He  fell  in  my  watering- trough, 

Aod  gave  my  cow  the  whoo{»xig-coiigh. 

39.  fllS  UtfLl  BtXD^ 
(PlHMiBntTnMnee;  laonnfriii  whiter  Iww  memapn  t90A> 

I'm  at  free  a  little  bifd  es  I  ken  bel  ifwiu) 
I'll  build  my  nest  in  the  high  oak-1ree» 
Where  the  bad  boyi  can't  bother  me. 

rm  as  free  a  Uttle  Urd  es  I  ken  bel  {tmiu) 
I'll  dfiown  myself  in  the  bottom  ny  the 
Before  ru  let  the  bad  boyt  bother  me. 

40*  TBB  ffSOO  WBMT  A*COUK111IO' 

A 

(Ptae  Best  I^Hnone;  mowirtmhi  wlillet;  Ikon  neaaory ;  190s) 

The  Frog  went  a-oourtin';  he  did  ride,  (lAriM) 
A  iwofd  en'  pietol  by  hie  ride. 

Where  will  the  weddin'-supper  be,  Baby?i*  {ihriu) 
Way  daowa  yander  in  die  holler  oak-tteet  Baby. 

What  will  the  weddin'-supper  be,  Baby?  {tkriat) 
Fried  mosquito  en'  roasted  flea,'  Baby.- 

B 

{F!rm  Miiriwlppl;  vamabef  wkftw;  118. 4t  Or.  BHifaftan;  1909) 

A  Frog  he  would  a-wooing  go, 
Whether  hie  mother  would  let  him  or  no. 

C 

(F^OB  UlMiasippi;  country  iiliilcs;  VBA,  et  IIIh  ftsfmoBd;  1909) 

A  Gentleman  Frog  got  up  to  ride,  um  .  .  .  urn  .  .  .  (Jkummw£^ 
.  A  Gentleman  Frog  got  up  to  rkle» 
A  fword  and  a  pittd  by  hit  ride,  um  •  •  .  um  .  •  , 

Went  down  to  Lady  Moote's  hall, 
Knocked  at  the  door,  and  there  did  calL 

*  For  aaotber  vcfrioa. cf.  Jemnat ufAwurtem FMLont,  vol. nO,  9. 141, 

•  Cf.  Fvcy  8odetF.  voL  br  (184a);  Hriliwdl.  Mo.  ndU;  ato  Uoa  BckHria,  C<mM» 

the  Studies,  pp.  29,  94. 

•  Cf.  G«mmf»,  Traditional  Games,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

♦  a.  Berea  Quarterly  tOctober,  1910),  p.  2S.  for  other  insects:  — 

"As  i  went  down  in  my  old  held, 
I  heard  a  mii^ity  oMalia'; 
Tbe  teed^tleiti  m»«plitlia*  nlls! 
Iht  cUgNo  waa  a^haaUa-.** 
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He  asked  if  Lady  Mouse  were  ia, 
"  Yet,  kind  air,  the  aito  to  tpin." 

Directly  Lady  Mouse  came  dowa* 
Dratted  ia  tilk  and  tatia  gown. 

He  mid,  "  Mitt  Moose,  won't  you  mairy  nt?** 
"Yee,  kiad  air.  ir  yottll  have  me." 

Dliectly  Uade  Rat  came  home: 
'*Who't  bcea  here  dace  I've  been  fooe?** 

nice  young  geatlemaa,**  taid  the; 
**n  have  him.  if  he'U  have  me." 

Uade  Rat  west  back  to  town 
To  tmy  hie  niece  a  wcdding-fowa. 

'^Wheie  ahall  the  wedding-supper  be?" 

"Way  dowa  yonder,  In  an  old  hollow  oal^tiee." 

"  \\  iiat  shall  the  wedding-supper  be?  '* 
Bleed  end  boaey  aad  a  big  Uack  bee.** 

The  first  one  there  was  Mr.  Coon, 
Waving;  about  a  big  silver  spoon. 

Thv  next  one  there  was  Mr.  Snake, 
Handinp  arnund  the  wedding-cake. 

The  next  one  there  was  a  Bumbleb^ 
Tuning  his  fiddle  on  his  knee. 

Mr.  Fro^  got  scared,  and  run  out  the  door; 
He  never  had  heard  a  fiddle  before. 

Miss  Mouse  got  scared  and  run  up  the  wall; 
Her  foot  got  caught,  and  she  did  fait 

41.  THE  BULLFROG 

A 

(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

Way  daown  yander  in  Arkansaw, 

The  Bullfrog  said,  "Ker-chow  ker-chaw." 

Way  daown  yander  in  China-rank, 

The  Bullfrog  jumped  frum  bank  to  bank. 

The  Bulllrog  jumped  frum  the  bottom  uv  the  well. 
En'  swore  by  God!  he  wuz  just  frum  helL 

B 

^innn  MlMiMlppii  covatry  whiltss  MBL  ef  J»  S»  Aatatoas  t^tf) 

The  BulUrog  jumped  from  bank  to  bank, 
SUat  hit  thine  from  ehank  to  ahaak. 

The  Bullfrog  jumped  from  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
Aad  twoce  by  Georgel  he  wae  juat  from  hell. 
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42.  THE  BULLFKOG  AND  THE  ALLIGATOR 
(From  Mi«»j»i«t«ippi:  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  HerririKti'n ;  1909) 

Oh!  de  Bullfrn^  uied  f(ir  to  court  de  Ailigator 
He  hopped  upon  a  lug,  and  oliered  her  a  tater. 

Oh  I  de  Alligator  ^rin,  an'  den  she  try  to  blush, 
An  de  Bullfrog  cried  out,  "Oh,  do  hushl" 

43.  COMB  ALONG,  LAlHIt 
{FfeMl  MiMlMippi;  ooaatl7«Ut«|  IIS.  of  Dr.  Herringtoo;  1909} 

Come  along,  ladies,  talK  a  drink  o'  grog; 
Ever  tee  a  tulpole  tnrniii*  to  a  frog? 

44.  WB4T  lUXB  A  flBraOUll  OlOW  so  TALL 
<FkMi  MiMiidppI;  ipipiii  Mft.  «r  Dr»  BantailMi  1909) 

Wliat  make  a  Frenchmaa  groir  m  tall,  Sugar*babe?  (f«M<) 

What  make  a  Frenchman  grow  so  tall? 

Kate  he  eat  de  crawfiah,  head  an'  all,  Sagar«babeb 

little  bit  er  Freochnaa  aina  days  ote,  Sugar-babe,  ate 
Dwwn  on  hie  knees  at  de  cravish  hole,  Sogar-babe. 

Little  bit  er  Frenchman  nine  day»  ole,  Siifv-faabe,  etc 
Tfyin'  ter  ketch  a  crawfish,  bless  his  soul  I  Sugar-babe. 

IIL  GAME  SONGS  AND  NUKSBRY  RHYMBS 

i«  na  10  NT  Lou^ 
A 

Cfteei  Hast  Twa—tt  ■nwiiiietH  wMtas;  frot  ■muji  j  ;  1905) 

Pretty  as  a  red>bird,  prettier,  too;  (/Artce) 
SUp  to  my  Lon,  my  dariing. 

Get  me  another  one,  prettier,  loo;  Ptc. 

»  Lou.  a  comxaoa  term  for  "8W(»:tliem"  in  East.  Tennessee.  Probably  derived  from 
Vut  proper  aovn.  Thia  wxif  bean  strong  evkknces  of  communal  composition.  The 
sUnisi  hsfe  ■»  imd  ocdars  eoy  one  wtcf  be  seat  at  eey  time  datlaff  tfw  dsiiee.  V  the 

f ore-slnfo-  thinks  fit.   The  rhyme-scheme,  althoogh  a  Tsry  simple  one.  is  frequently  lost 

sight  of  as  the  fore-singer,  feeling  that  the  dance  must  go  on,  is  obliged  frnm  timr  to  time 
to  improvise  words  to  accompany  his  action.  I  have  (>ft<':i  oiuragrii  m  tlu^  dance,  and 
have  seen  the  process  of  such  communal  composition,    i  iie  game  is  piayed  as  toUows: 

the  bofschosisthdrpertaem  from  ssMog  the  gMi,  sad  thsesepiaseReoasthesuehres 
sfaiacthswalbQftharasmtawliiohthsdaaostosotahrpisce.  Itea  is  om  boy,  hoa^ 

ever,  who  haa  no  partner.  He  begins  the  song,  skips  across  the  room  to  the  time  of  the 
mu sir,  ;Lr.d  steals  the  j-ir!  of  his  choice  from  the  boy  who  is  with  her.  This  hoy  then 
becomes  the  fore-singer,  and  steals  another  girl,  or  sometimes  brings  back  the  girl  who 
has  bssa  talraB  f noai  Ma.  Thetae^iaierdemiBtswhetiwfssMlbesescihscnwd 
lolBtaglawlthhfaBessooaasponlbla.  HeoflmilDciJeat  whathappMttoooaMlaio 
his  bead  at  the  time,  his  best  vencs^  off  course,  being  remembered,  and  used  again  the  next 
time  the  game  is  pIsFid.  Cf.  thsaesMmtof  tfais«raeia7«wasi^4«Mrf«MiMi^X<sr«^ 
▼ol.  xzv.  p.  a7<». 
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in  have  her  back  in  spite  of  you;  etc. 
Gone  again;  tkip  to  ny  Lou;  etc. 
Sweet  ae  a  pop-paw  pankfai-f^e;  etc. 
Pigs  in  the  'tater>patchr  skip  to  my  Lou;  etc 
She  weara  ehoee  number  two;  etc 
Stand  likt  a  fool,^  akip  to  my  Lou;  etc. 

B 

CRram  bdiua;  oonatiyiriiifeta;  1I&  of  llr.  DnidMn;  i^ot)] 
Dad'a  old  hat  and  Mam's  old  ehoe;  etc 

C 

(From  Mbsissijipi;  country  whiles;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  X909) 
Lost  my  partiu  r,  what  will  I  do? 
Get  me  another  one;  skip-tum-i-loo. 

If  I  can't  get  a  jaybird,  a  redhead  will  do;  etc 

D 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Miss  Annie  Reedy;  19OQ) 

Lead  'em  up  and  lead  'em  down;  etc 
Swing  her  on  the  comer;  etc 

Sweetheart  skipped  me;  etc. 
Biack-eyed  pretty  one;  etc 

2.  SHOOT  THE  BUFFALO  * 
CFrom  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Say;  1909) 
The  boys  will  plough  and  hoe, 
And  Uie  ghle  wHl  rit  and  aew. 
And  we'll  drde  in  the  canebrake, 
And  ehoot  the  bnHalow 

Ckortu 

Oh!  we'll  shoot  the  buffalo;  (tunce) 
We'll  circle  through  the  canebcake. 
And  shoot  the  buffalo. 

The  girls  will  sit  and  spin, 
And  the  boys  will  fight  Kke  OMn;* 
And  weTl  circle  through  the  canebrake, 
And  shoot  the  buffalo^ 

«  When  the  ton^tngn  hcrftates  to  choose,  the  crowd  ttoff,  "Stand  likoafool.'*  eto 

*  A  dance-Kame  common  also  fai  Bast  Tennessee. 

*  KhyrainK  with  "f^pin  "   In  sothsni  Akbesm  ead  sonthern  Ifkiisrfppi,  att  Aoit ^ 

arc  pronounced  as  sbort  *  in  "pin." 
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3.  MOIXTf  Pirr  TBB  KBTTLB  OK* 
Tennessai;  ■WBtito  frirfm;  Iroai 

Molly,  put  the  kittle  oa, 
Ea'  less  have  tea. 

Molly,  pMt  the  kin!e  on, 
Jenny,  blow  the  dinniT-honi, 
Molly,  put  the  kittle  oa. 
En'  less  have  tea. 

Slice  tiie  bread  mi  butter  tat, 
SUoe  enougii  far  fortjMiiAe^ 
Molly,  put  ihe  kittle  on* 
Ea*  lew  have  tee. 

4.  LOVB  HAS  WON  TBB  DAY' 

A 

(From  East  TeAnessee;  mounuita  whites;  trom  memory,  1905) 


Go  forth  ea*  face  yer  Umt,  (fkHe$) 
Fer  love  hae  woa  the  day. 

He  kaeeb  became  he  loves  yer,  etc. 

He  measures  his  love  to  show  yer,  etc. 
It  breaks  bia  heart  to  leave  yer,  etc 

B 

IflHiHiiiais  *"««—>■'■  wMtmt  !!&  ef  WBm  fllMs  teoe) 

We're  aiaithing  rouad  the  levy, 
For  lie  have  gaiaed  the  day. 

Go  In  and  out  the  trfndow,  etc. 

Go  forth  and  chase  your  lover,  etc. 
I  measure  my  love  to  show  yoo»  etc. 
One  Idat  before  I  leave  yoa,  etc 

<  IteveaotMHiiBpriatthinfllnnMofthBvdMBwivaaoas.  IhqpineMdlalte 

game  called  "Drop  the  Handkerchief."  The  players,  holding  hands,  move  ia  acbcfev 
their  fac»*fi  toward  the  centra.  A  girl  stands  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  and  drops  her 
hand  kerchief  behind  some  tx>y.  As  soon  as  he  sees  it,  be  leaves  his  place  in  the  circle 
aad  ckases  the  girl,  who  atteiyU  ti>  nw  eiORDd  the  group  and  get  bade  to  ^  place  left 
vacant  by  the  bof.  P  the  boy  catAss  the  gbtbtfaeiberiscbea  this  phtta.batlMMbg. 

>  A  venloa  Cf  "Round  about  the  VUIage**  <Ga«me.  TvadUiomd  Gamm*  veL  I.  fh U^t 
thoufijh  the  myir  k"  difTf»rf»nt.  Cf.  a^'^o  JonmnX  of  Amrrican  Folk-Lorf,  vo\.  xv,  p.  19$ 
(t  iorida).  and  Berea  ijuarterly  (October,  i^io),  p.  aS.  with  this  characteristic  verse.  "I'tt 
Weak  my  aeck,  or  kiss  you." 
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5.  GREKN  GKAVSI.* 
0irem  Mi«la|p|ilt  coontiT  ivUtoif  wdtrtloa  of  Mra.  BRnm;  1909) 

Green  gravel,  green  gravel,  how  green  the  grass  grows, 
That  all  the  fern  natiofit  are  ashamed  to  be  seen. 

Miss  Mary,  Miss  Mary,  your  true-love  is  dead; 
He  tent  you  a  letter;  io  torn  back  yotat  head! 

6.  CBAILOTTB  TOWN 

Cbariotte  Town  is  burnin*  down* 

Good-by!  good-by! 
Burning  down  to  the  grouo'i 
Good-by!  good-by! 

Oh,  ain't  yuh  mighty  sony? 

Good-by!  goo<i-by! 
Oh,  ain't  yuh  might  sorry? 

Good-by!  good-by. 

7.  UNO  AlOmiD  THB  K06IS* 
Teancine;  awaaftsia  whitest  ^nnb  : 

Ring  around  the  roses, 
A  bottle  full  uv  poeiee, 
Squat  by  J< 


8.  JOU.T  loun* 
O'taa  Bsst  TcaasMse;  coaaUy  whites;  ireai  nemory;  zyza) 

Hands  on  the  hopper,  en'  hands  on  the  slab; 
En'  cvafy  time  yer  turn  aroun',  grab*  boys,  grabi 

■ 

9.  I  LOST  inr  GLOVE* 

(From  E^st  Tenneflsee;  country  whites;  from  memory;  Z913) 
I  lost  my  glove  ye«ttiddy,  en'  found  it  to-day; 
*Twas  all  full  uv  mud,  en'  I  flung  it  away. 

'  Given,  in  a  slightly  different  version,  in  Gomme  {Traditional  Garner,  vol.  },  p.  t7t'^. 
Judge  C  B.  Seymour,  Louis viiie,  Ky.,  says,  "I  played  it  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  "  iie 
givw  as  Us  vtnloas— 

*'GiiSB  pavd*  gncB  iravd,  tfw  fms  grows  so  psea; 
Free  aHSOSU  free  mason,  ashamed  to  be  seen."  etc.. 
where  "free  mason"  is  a  comiption  for  "fair  maiden."    "Gravel."  he  suggests,  is  the 
diminutive  of  "grave."    "The  children  ages  ago  forgot  that  they  were  playing  funeral, 
aad  «aikiBf  aroaad  tbs  lltlls  giavs  ol  tiw  islr  msidwi,  sad  one  by  ons  tonlBf  sway*** 

•  lbs  pli9<in,  boldlaff  teads,  Bkofs  ia  a  dMk.  At  the  wMd  "sqMC'*  att  ste  dowa. 
The  last  saa  down  is  madetotdlhissweetheari'sasaM.  This  is  done  aonaethnes  by  forcing 
bim  to  aniwer  the  following  question!  "If  you  had  on  top  of  thr  house  Mary  A.  and 
NeiUe  B.  and  Fanny  C.  wiiicb  one  would  you  throw  down  ajad  break  her  neck?  which 
would  yon  leave  for  the  buzzards  to  eat?  and  which  would  you  bring  down  in  your  pocket?" 

•  AvSirfoao(fhswdl4BwwBfsaieof**t1wJolly]iill«.''  CtGoprnM^LcwLi,*. 
S90. 

«  Hqradas^DfopthsHsadkmhWisptayad. 
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10,  AMONG  THE  LILY-WHITE  DANDIES 

^Jfnm  Virginia:  childmi  in  Ridhnood;  MS.  of  Mn.  i.4MfNk;  lpti> 

What  would  yoa  give  to  know  her  namei* 

Know  her  namr,  tnow  her  name? 
What  wn-ild  v'lij  c,i\  e  to  Vrnow  her  namt 
Aniong  ihe  lily  white  dandieft? 

Mary  is  her  fir=^t  name. 

First  name,  lirsl  name, 
Mary  is  her  first  name 

Amottf  tlw  Ulip-wliiiift  daadiat. 

Smith  is  her  last  namet 
Last  name,  etc. 

What  would  you  give  to  know  his  name, 

Know  his  name,  etc. 

John  is  his  first  name. 
First  name,  etc. 

Jonef  is  his  last  name* 
Last  name,  etc. 

Now  poor  John  is  dead  mad  gOM^ 
Dead  and  gone,  etc 

Left  poor  Mary  a  vidcnr 
A  widow,  etc. 

Where  shall  we  bury  him, 
Bury  him,  etc. 

Up  in  the  oookoo-ysrd, 
Cookoo-yardf  etc. 

Twenty-four  UUee  at  hit  feet, 
At  his  feet,  etc 

II.  FROG  UC  XBJB  MIDDLS' 

fjfnm  BMt  Xennestee;  mountain  whites;  froa  mmaatfl  IjWj^ 

Frog  in  the  middle,  en'  'e  can't  get  out; 
Take  a  little  stick  en'  stir  'im  about. 

12.  I  SPY* 

A 

{Plum  Ssst  TmaMSfie,  amiBlsia  ^ilillesj  fraes  aMmoqrs  sooS) 

A  buthel  er  wheat  en'  er  bmhel  cr  tyt\ 
All  ain't  ready,  holler  "L" 

'  Vor  lUs  Hat,  cf •  Goeunsi  l»  <«•  wL  il*  p*  S4* 

*  A  well-known  game.  In  which  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  drde  aOpe  OBt  wMt  tt^ 

g>layer9  have  tin  !r  (•y"  "h'lt  ar>d  hi  ic^i     Cf.  Di'tl/rt  Nntes,  vol.  iH.  p.  80. 

*  For  oUier  versions,  cl.  Journal  oj  Anuru^n  t oik- Lor t,  v<d.  iv,  p.  aa6;  voL  vi.  {>.  v^^u 
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» 

A  bushel  cr  wheat,  er  hiibhc!  er  doW;  * 
Aii  ain't  hiti  can't,  hide  over. 

One,  two,  three,  look  out  ier  mel' 
I'm  coming! 

B 

A  buthel  of  wheat  and  a  butlMl  of  oata; 
M  that  ain't  hid»  hoUcr  BiUy  gpatl" 

C 

(From  MiflMflsippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Ben  Bell;  xgot) 

Bushel  of  wheat  and  a  bushel  of  rye; 
AU  in  three  ieet  of  my  base  I  spy, 

D 

<P»MaHlwiMljjl;  OMUitfy  wUim;  MS.  «l  M.  T.  iUdrichi  tpot) 

One,  two,  three*  look  out  for  mel 

rm  going  to  IUmI  you,  wherever  yon  be» 

One,  two,  three,  look  out  for  mat 
You'd  better  hide  before  I  can  eea. 

One,  two,  three,  look  oat  for  mel 
I  eee  you  beiiliid  that  Ug  tree. 

All  that  aiu't  hid  will  say 

Thoee  that  are  hid,  pleaae  don't  lie. 

13.  WlLLIAIf  tUMlLnOB* 

A 

(From  Virginia;  white  children;  from  memory ;  X909) 

Rimety,  trimety,  he's  a  good  man, 

Ketches  hens  an*  puts  'em  in  pens; 

Some  lay  eggs,  an*  some  don't. 

Wire  brier,  limber  lock 

Stu  an*  sings  till  twelve  o'clock; 

O-U-T  spells  out. 

With  —  his  —  long  —  Mwut. 

■ 

B 

<Pkeai  KlMlaiMl  eeeatnr  chlldNB.  wUtej  fm  lecliailDa  «f  C  Leni^ 

Wniian  Trimbfotoe^  ha'e  a  good  fiehemMn, 
Kitcliet  bins  an'  puta  'em  in  pine; 
Some  lay  iggi,  an*  some  none. 

t  bitefUMof ''Hidii«tht8iiildw''thsUdwiM«thswecds'*lMideBdhet^ 

oome  to  rapper."  to  call  the  others  to  the  learch.   Cf.  Gooubs,  L     voL  L  pb  JSg. 

*  Cf .  DiaUcf  Notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  388.  FoT  ft  stody  of  couath^hont  '*f  Bi  lib  tL  Jmmui 
qf  AnuruM*  t  oik-Lar*^  voL  i.  p.  31. 
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Wire  brier,  limber  lock, 

Three  geese  in  a  flock; 

Soott  iew  esft,  ml'  mme  flew  witt* 

Aa'  loiBe  flew  over  the  cuckoo's  tint. 

0-U-T  spills  out, 

You  old  dirty  dtth-Gioiit> 

You  go  I 

14.  SMT  MBXT  imnr  mo 

A 

Vtom  lilMlwtgpl;  CMmftnr  irirflM;  US,  «r  F.  ft.  B«M;  1909) 

Eoy  meay  rniny  mo' 
Catch  •  nigger  by  the  toe; 
If  he  hoUefBi  let  him  go^ 
£ny  meny  mioy  mol 

Eny  meny  tniny  mo! 
Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe; 
If  he  hollers,  make  him  pay 
Fifty  dollars  every  day* 

B 

(Pfcom  inrtwjmil,  g— tnr  wMtm;  Ma  <l  J.  IL  AadM»oe;  1909) 

Eny  meny  miny  mof 
Crack  a  fenny,  finny,  fo! 

Um  a  wootsy,  pop  a  tootiy» 
Kick,  »tick,  band,  do  I 

15.  WUM  A  MB  MOOftT* 
UfnmVktfakki  Sidnnend  cUMmii  lecliatlan  cf  Mw.  Loft;  im) 

Wun  a  me  noory,  ikka  me  Ana* 
FlUis  an  folUe,  Nicfaolae,  Jan. 

Weever,  wover,  queever,  quoveTt 
Sinktum,  Sanktum,  Bock. 

16.  THB  OLD  WOMAN* 

A 

(Frcm  Pennsylvania;  Quakers;  reatation  of  Mrs.  C.  Br  nviii  1909) 

There  was  an  old  woman  ail  skin  an'  bones  •  •  • 

M*m-in<m-m-m-ni-m-m-ni, 
An' went  to  the  chitfch  .  •  • 

An'  when  she  got  to  the  stile. 
She  thought  she'd  rest  a  while. 

An'  when  she  got  to  the  door, 

She  thought  flhe'd  rett  a  Uttle  more. 
>  TMs  sf  HI  his  bssn  printed  many  times. 
•  Ct.  /ssreil  tfAmwltm  Fdk  lnn,  yvL  I*  9.  St, 
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An'  when  die  auiie  vithin  tlie  door. 
She  Mw  a  dead  men  on  the  floor  ~  Bool 

B 

(From  Kentucky;  whites;  MS.  of  C.  B.  Seymour;  X9X9) 

There  was  an  oi  l  crone  lived  all  alone. 
Just  like  uriLo  auotlier  old  crone. 

She  went  unto  the  church  one  day 
To  hear  the  parson  preach  and  pray. 

She  look-ed  up,  she  look  ed  down; 
She  saw  a  corp^  upon  the  groun'. 

She  look-ed  unto  the  parson,  and  said, 
"Shall  I  look  so  when  I  am  dead?" 

The  parson  look-ed  to  her,  and  said, 
**  You  will  look  ao  when  you  are  dead." 

She  look.«d  unto  the  panon,  and  nid, 

"Bool" 

17.  OLD  MARIAH' 
(From  MisBi33ippi  ,  country  wktles;  MS.  of  W.  C.  Stok«i) 

Old  Mariah  jumped  in  the  fire; 
The  fire  was  so  hot^  bhe  jumped  in  the  pot; 
The  pot  was  eo  Uack,  she  jumped  in  the  crack: 
The  crack  wae  to  high,  ehe  jumped  in  the  aky; 
The  sky  wae  io  hlne,  ehe  jumped  in  the  canoe; 
The  canoe  was  so  deep,  she  jumped  in  the  creek: 
The  creek  was  so  shallow,  she  jumped  in  the  tallow; 
The  tallow  was  so  hard,  she  jumped  in  the  lard; 
The  lard  was  so  soft,  she  jumped  in  the  loft; 
The  loft  wae  to  rotten,  ehe  jumped  in  tlie  cotton; 
The  cotton  wae  to  white,  the  ttaid  all  night. 

18.  TH£  SWAPPING  SONG  * 

CFmh  Eentadtjr;  covntiy  whites;  MS.  sent  Mrs.  Ewing  liarahtU  fraoi  Wtstcia 

Keatucky;  191a) 
When  T  was  a  little  hoy,  !  lived  by  mvself, 
And  ail  the  bread  and  cheese  I  had  i  ieit  upon  the  shelf. 

Chorus 

Turn  a  wing,  U(  rit;,  waddle-ding, 
A  Jack  Straw,  straddlc-ding, 
A  John  fair,  laddie  ding, 
A  lonf  way*  hone. 

>  The  use  o<  the  word  "oorp"  seems  archaic   I  beUeve  tbs  fonn  "oorp"  is  not  used 

•  AlhfBMI«f  sioiilar  clMfoetcr  itilNHid  In  Gomme,  I.  c,  voL  U.  p.  99$, 

•  Of  course  the  fir>5t  four  slaria'^  are  traditiona?  from  the  well-known  nursery  rb^Tnc; 
but  the  rr^t  ha VL-  been  added  by  the  minstreL  The  thcmc  Of  twapplBC  for  UUngB  ot  kss 
Tslue  is  touod  irequentiy  ia  folk-talei. 
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The  rati  aad  mice  did  give  me  such  a  life, 
I  had  to  go  to  London  to  get  me  a  wife. 

Thf  creeks  were  so  wide,  and  the  streets  were  so  naiTOWt 
And  I  had  lu  bring  'er  honu-  on  an'  oid  wheelbarrow* 

hiy  f<K)t  ^^lippfd  and  I  pot  a  f.dl, 

And  away  went  wheeib  ar,  wife,  and  all. 

I  swapped  my  wheelb'ar  and  got  a  hoss» 
And  then  1  rode  from  Cross  to  Cross. 

T  swapped  my  hoss  and  got  me  a  marBi 
And  then  1  rode  from  tare  to  tare. 

I  swapped  my  mare  and  got  me  a  raid«» 
And  then  J  rod«  Uk*  «  dog-on  f  ooL 

I  swapped  my  mule  and  got  me  a  cow* 
And  in  thnt  tindt  I  just  tonrntd  how. 

I  swapped  my  cow  and  got  me  a  callt 
And  in  thnt  trade  I  jttst  loet  half. 

I  ewmpped  my  calf  and  fot  ne  n  efaeep» 
And  ttien  I  rode  tOI  I  west  t»  eleep^ 

I  iwnpped  my  theep  end  got  me  a  hen. 
And  Inwl  what «  pfctty  thine  I  IumI 

I  fwnpped  my  hen  and  got  mt  a  rat. 
And  I  eat  it  oo  a  hayeCack  to  little  cat. 

I  fwapped  my  rat  and  got  me  a  mole, 

Aad  the  dog-on  tUag  went  atraight  to  iti  fudet 


Old  Grimes  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

H-m-m,  laid  in  hit  grave. 
The  apple*tfee  came  up  and  grew  o'er  hb  hM, 

H-m-m,  grew  o'er  hie  head. 

The  bridle  and  raddle  are  laid  on  the  shelf,  ete. 
If  you  want  any  more,  yon  can  ring  it  yoncarif,  etc. 

aa  Limx  boy* 

(Ptam  Bait  Ttenssisc;  nooBtainwhlless  ftemawmory;  1909) 

Little  boy,  little  boy,  wher'd  yer  get  ycr  britches? 
"  Daddy  cut  'am  out,  en'  mammy  eewed  the  etitchea»" 

>  Cf .  XMslMl  iVsft*,  fvL  W.  p.  SM  (Msbeaw).   I  have  tili  mpsrtid  elm  Inm  lOi' 
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at.  snmAW^ 
(PhMB  WlMOMtet  UMm  cMUi<en;  1909) 

See-saw,  buckety-waw,  for  my  lady's  daughter; 
Give  her  «  ring  and  n  diver  apoon,  nnd  let  my  lady  come  vndnr. 
Finfer  in  the  mignr-bowll  (liotiMO 

22.  SCHOOL  BUTTER* 
(From  East  Tt  nnessec;  mouQtam  whitrs-  from  memory;  191a) 

Schoi  1  luitter!  chicken  fluirer  (  r  fiidder)! 
Rotten  eggs  fer  yer  daddy  s  supper  i 

IV.   RELIGIOUS  bUNGS»  AND  PARODIES  OF  REUGIOUS  SONGS 


I.  WBBK 

B  Lan  TKUMPBT  SHALL  lOinn)* 
mt  ■nnnlain  whHets  fraai  memory;  l^as) 

 =  P  P  ^    N  ft  

 V  , 

^fc.^  g  W            il'    ^  ' 

B.C.  f-i  r~2 — 1  ^ 

*  d  Ham  win.  No.  €cv;  Gommi  U    voL  i.  9-  i<w;  vobw  vil,  xli.  II,  185. 

•  A  cnr  of  dcfinnet  to  a  bof  «ko  to  <Higtarfd  by  haviae  to  •»  to  adMoL  Any  acftaol" 

bor  win  fight  anybody,  no  matter  what  his  tize.  t«ho  CtOa  "School  butter*'  to  bfaa. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  nntp  h'Tp,  al«f>  thr\t  the  och(>ol-rhiltiren  in  Te*nn^«wf»  converse 
with  each  other  in  certain  languages  supposedly  secret.  Dog  Latin  is  oi  two  varicUes: 
(x)  A  language  made  by  the  addition  of  the  tyllablee  "-bu«"  and  "-um"  to  Engliah  words; 
and  (s)  a  toagaafe  aMde  by  tbo  spclllat  of  each  word  with  aa  a^htbct  hi  wMch  tha 
coaioaaats  are  disguised  by  adding  the  vowel  "a"  andthaoCMMOnaatiti^.  orbyaddhpg 
the  vowel  "o"  followed  by  "y."  So  the  word  "run"  would  be  prononncfl,  "rar-u-nan." 
Both  %-arirt:i'?  nf  Dop;  l.atin  nrc  htrd  xri  follow  when  they  are  ffolriyn  rapidly;  bat  tha 
children  who  pracii^  them  easily  understand  them. 

Of  laimit»  aliOk  are  tha  nacflMiaicB  aied  hi  tha  coaatry  ttaigiag^'achaalefv  ttaiavanl 
lajorhtyi,  "GIHeDnad  All  Evfl  Boyi  First"  indicates  by  atKxcartve  ii^tok  the  name 
of  the  corresponding  bey  lor  the  sharps  aad  "Four  Boys  Eat  Kf/ffHt  DnmpHma  Gtaedfly" 

serves  for  the  flats. 

*  One  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  the  investigator  of  the  subject  of  commuaal 
coaipodUne  to  that  cf  the  lalliioae  ie»iaito  that  are  hdd  afary  year  fat  tht  awantaiai  af 
BiMtTMaaaaa.  The  people  thaaaiaof  a  dicMidlyiaUilaa»teani»faia«il.  Attoaetaaea 

a  year,  every  churdihasablf**BMetiBV'  The  preacher  usually  delivers,  on  these  occasions, 
an  interminable  amount  of  what  seems  to  the  uninitiated  a  mass  of  emotion:^!  nnt.  If 
there  is  more  than  one  preacher  present,  each  of  them  is  expected  to  preach  a  sermon.  I 
have  known  eervicas  to  last  from  ball-past  ten  to  half-pait  two  00  Sandays.  Sometlmei 
tha  Off  Blag  atrvleM  aia  peotoBged  anfil  neady  daytanak.  floaiBliaiia  two  or  thiaa 
aahwteii  aia  tattslag  at  one  time.  Often  the  seraioos  are  mit  vary  hiHiHilMa;  bat  tha 

leed  falls  on  good  ground,  and  soon  the  whole  congregation  is  In  an  uproar  of  reltjnoMS 
fiaafy.   I  have  seen,  at  these  meetings,  dosens  of  people  on  the  floor  at  one  time.  wikUy 
VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  100. — 10. 
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I  l^pe  to  meet  my  fftther  then: 

When  the  las'  trumpet  shell  aeonn',  111  be  therel 
Who  used  to  kneel  with  me  in  prayer: 
When  the  iee'  tnimpet  aheU  eaoua',  I'll  be  there! 

Ill  be  there!  Ill  be  there! 
I'll  be  there!  Ill  be  there! 
When  the  let'  trumpet  thell  eaonn',  1*11  be  there! 

I  hope  to  meet  my  mother  there: 
(5»  mt,  IferMffft  brdktrt  JMl«r«  luigkb&r,  preackert  etc) 

•ed  et  the  top  «r  thdr  wokm  thotOng  the  pmint  ol  ths  Land, 
ef  tfdag  is  oftea  tapt  «p  for  ham,  wmSfy  eetH  the  drntenw  a^edelly  th 

mrh»n*»»A  a1fnn«t  fn  Hio  ^m*  t4  fahtHny,  aHhit^gK  fcftaftti^  if  f  [|im>fi|i|tHt  ITf  ' 

these  sturdy  mountafn-wornpn  know  little. 

AU  sorts  o<  queer  doctrines  ficmrish  among  Uiese  people.  A  few  y^rars  ago  the  Sancti^ed 
Bead  bepA  to  eet  a  hold  amoog  them.  The  Ssnrfifiratkmittfii  teach  that  there  is  s 


of  enabling  its  possessor  to  live  a  holy  and  stnle.ss  life.  The  moantaiiH 
folk  w*re  slorv  to  tnV:e  hnl  ;  <  f  this  doctrine;  and  its  introduction  was  bitterly  opposed, 
even  to  the  point  ot  violence.  But  in  some  localities  it  prospered,  and  its  con*>  ert?  were 
now  as  violent  in  its  defence  as  formerly  they  luid  been  in  opposing  iu    I  remember  one 

iBSwHiiti  hdd  nser  ay  boes»  hi  wMd>  straw  was  gtrwm  oa  the  iocr  for  the  sathw  te 
loMd    aad  lor  tbs  pinpase  «f  iKoHdiaf  a  pleee  for  those  abeedy  SMMt^ 

their  friends,  even  as  Jesus  died  for  sinners.  This  latter  performance  conaista  in  fallinf 
into  a  trnnrf,  nnri  rfmaining  in  such  a  condition  for  some  hours;  the  time,  of  course, 
varying  with  the  hard-heanedness  of  the  one  for  whom  the  exertion  is  made.  This  is 
mid  to  be  ooe  of  tte  aost  poiPafal  SMa»  of  ledafaniiig  staaen.  Ikaosrof  one  girl  ^tho 
ligresdmd«ittmdietfaaoaifiord|hliioai«.  Aaottcr poiy was jBiisswd of aad psee- 
tised  the  "  holy  dance."  The  native  preachers  are  universal  in  their  opposition  to  education* 
They  believe  that  wlien  they  open  their  mouth?,  the  Lord  will  take  care  to  fill  them  with  s 
true  message.  Education  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sin.  Ttw  Hard-shell  Baptists  are 
divided  into  two  groups. — the  one-sssders  and  the  two>seedem.  The  latter  believe  that 
soawawaaKlMmof  Cod,  aad  wffll  be  sired«  wpifdiem  «f  tlwir  acttoaat  ottea  are  aata* 
rally  of  the  seed  of  the  Devil*  aad  can  never  be  oavad*  ao  aiatter  bow  madi  they  may  seek 
Got!.  Mattrrsof  religion  are  of  universal  concern.  It  is  seldom  that  a  group  of  mountain- 
folk  yy-t  together  without  discu^ing  doctriuai  qut:&tiua&,  and  reasoning  high  of  Provi  lcnce, 
loreknowledgc,  and  other  such  Puritan  subjects.  For  the  mountain-folk  are  thoroughly 
eoOTeweatwMttbsBthi>>aadwoetothaiwl«tnnaryWi»ooaMsaiaoBg  ttei 
ofitawotda.  "What  do  yar  saaaar  angrily  said  a  leader  of  a  awwntah^dee  to  a  i 
of  mine  who  was  tenrhinr^  school  in  his  neighborhood  last  summer,  "^Tiut  do  yer  mean  by 
telUn'  my  children  that  t  hr  world  is  round  and  the  sun  stands  still?  Do  yer  not  know  that 
the  BiUe  says  Joshuay  made  Uie  sun  stand  still?  It  most  move,  then.  And  do  yer  not 
haoar  that  the  Bible  speaka  of  the  fbor  oeraan  Of  Che  ipeerth  ead  Clw  omds  of  the  jreart^ 
How,  Him.  CSB  yer  say  It  Is  loaad?  Y«r  oaght  ter  htr  Uttla  Jodhaay  dawwa  tfav  ia 
far  edwoi  ea*  lam  him  sump'n'  i"  The  country  ddsetfaf^OdMlM  osoally  conocn  thoBk 
selves  with  moral  or  biblical  questions.  I  know  of  one  case  wh»*r**  a  four-days'  debate  was 
held  between  what  Baptist  and  Methodist  preachers  oouid  be  collected  ion  the  occaaioa* 
The  subject  of  dispute  was  the  proper  form  of  baptism.  Large  and  appreciative  crowds 
llilmad  to  tiM  ettmmata  for  tlw  f om  d^  aad  w«at  iMme.  oac*  aide  bcBeviat  tlw  anm 
firmly  bi  Its  former  position. 

When  rrHpioTi?  rrvivals  are  in  progress,  all  differences  of  l<'>ca]Uy  an  I  nil  faniHy  gruLlgcs 

are.  for  the  time  being,  wiped  out.  Those  who  attend  become  a  homogeneous  thfopg.  a 
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2.  KISE,  MOURNER,  RISE 

;  moantahi  vhitet;  froai 


Yes,  I  ra!y  dew  believe,  jes'  before  the  end  uv  tiine» 

We  shell  hyeur  the  angels  sing  In  thet  niornin*; 
Rise,  mourner,  rise,'  en'  go  meet  'cm  in  the  skies, 
Fer  we'U  hyeur  the  angels  sing  in  thet  mornin'. 


3.  OV  HB4VXK'8  BUGBT  8B0U* 


r;  1905) 


We  have  fethera  gone  to  glory,  (thrice) 

Gone  to  Heaven's  bright  ihoie; 
Some  bright  day  we'll  go  en'  jine  'em  (Arie») 

On  Heaven's  bright  shore. 

unit  in  thought  and  purpose.  In  such  mcetinp«  they  must  havr  ointrinf-  But  «omet1m«s 
boaks  are  lacking,  or  the  memory  oi  the  brother  who  raised  the  soag  fails  hun.  On  such 
(hue  enough  in  the  few  years),  we  have  the  ndnde  and  4t»  FoU  iUktd, 
Iter  enollMV  tddot  ttp  the  hfaw,  sad  eddisf  Us  oim  oonlil^^ 

flielttng-pot. 

Of  such  communaT  origin  are.  without  question,  the  group  of  9ong3  that  run  &  sentiment 
through  the  entire  ii^t  oi  relatives  and  neighbors.  They  aoaietim^  iimi  Uicir  way  up 
hrto  printed  bymn-book  versions;  but  one  never  sees  the  name  of  the  author.  They 
have  cone  trafli  the  heafC  of  the  folk. 

>  The  aMOracr  iSi  of  course,  kneeling  with  his  head  bowed  at  the  moonwr'alMMh.  Cf. 
the  aepo  hjnn  ^notad  bj  Mia.  Cheihhe  aader  1I»  of  this  aitkte,  Na  as- 

*«J«tr  look  jcMMler  what  I  iss; 
Aagdi  hid  me  ter  ooaie-^ 

See  two  angels  callin'  mc; 
Angels  bid  ne  ter  otmp^, 

**lUhe  aa*  shine.  m<mm.  OMct) 
Fur  de  angels  bid 'cr  flw  tar  ( 
•  CL  Jkrva  Qamtmh  (Octohsr,  1910),  pw  spb 
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4.  THE  PSOMISBD  X.AND 
A 

(From  East  TennesMe;  mountain  whites;  from  m«noryj  S^tS) 

I  have  a  fatht^r  in  the  Promised  Land*  (lAfMf) 
Way  over  in  the  Promised  Land. 

B 

^wouk  MlMiHlppii  AbmvIcui  IndiMMis  redtstikMi  of  ICc  Ci  LdB^Htj  iMpI 

I  have  a  father  ia  the  prag-a-aat-arla,*  (Mw) 

Ni  yai  yo»  aiji  aaiji  prag,  oof i  pfiW  la  the  pnfuiatala. 

Je-we-ji  privi  in  the  prag-a-nat-a-la,  {twice) 

Ni  yai  yo,      aaiji  prag,  coji  privi  ia  the  prag-a-Bat«a4a. 

5.  tBB  OUMnm  XUGtOM* 

Hfrom  East  Tennesaoe;  ■oontain  whites;  tnm  WMmmrfi  190$) 

Tis  the  ole-time  religion,  {Ikriet) 
£n'  it'i  good  enough  itt  me. 

It  was  good  fer  our  fathers, 
£a'  it's  good  enough  fer  me. 

It  was  good  fer  our  mothers,  etc. 

iSo,  Ikrouih  all  tkf  family  rtMout) 

It  was  good  fer  our  preacher,  etc. 

It  was  good  fer  our  aetghbon,  etc. 

>  The  letters  in  these  Indian  words  have  the  sounds  ^mm  tiMM  hi  CIm  alphabet  tised 

by  the  American  Dialect  Society     F  r  a  similar  Indian  song,  see  Jnnrnat  of  American 
Folk-Lore.  vol.  xx,  p.  336.    Mr.  u.  U.  Smith  gives  tut,  from  the  country  willtcs  of 
(iyo8),  Ute  refrain  irom  a  hymn:  — 

"I  hava  a  falbcr  in  dMt  U^dooi, 
Sittia'  ea  the  Mel  with  J«Mi.** 
A  friiad  of  Mlm  Beft  reports  from  ThomaBviHe.  Ky..  tlus  acfro  VCnioa:— 

"My  Lord  called  me  and  I  mus'  go 
Way  over  in  the  Promised  l^and; 
I  fot  a  aotber  ia  the  Pfeoidnd  Load* 

Way  over  in  the  Promised  Land." 
'  Versions  of  this  have  been  printed  in  hymn-books;  but  the  origin  »e«n<  fwyMiIar. 
Each  locality  lias  its  own  stanzas.  Tb«  la«l  two  lines  show  an  accretion  that  came  lately 
in  Grainy  County.  Tennessee.  The  Sanctificationists  taught  thai  the  use  of  tobcbcoo  is 
asin.  Many  people,  andar  the  rtiiss  of  their  wMghwis faeUnga  pwe it  ap.  Theetana 
leoocde  their  ferllni    Cf .  also  the  popular  rhyme:  — 

"I  do  not  use  the  filthy  weed; 
1  hate  the  n  nn  that  sowed  the  seed." 
I  remember  distinctly  wlien  the  ia^t  stanza  was  composed.    There  had  t>een  a  heav'y  rain. 

oadoaljf  tbecatMoM^dofouthed  voatandap  the  awaaiola^lnBBo  that  ■vpenaularly 
fdrraada  Bat  theee  eeag,  oUar  ther  tooAad  the  <h«di, — 

*«liekos  mo  «B4e  ite  nnd  to  Mtfa'." 
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It  was  good  fer  Paul  an'  Silas,  etc. 

{So,  through  any  number  oj  Bible  characters) 

,        It  «M  tiied  in  tha  icry  liimAoe,  «tc. 

It  waa  tried  in  the  den  of  lions,  etc 
Mak«f  me  low  everyiiody,  etc 
MsIks  ne  iisppy»  toiil  en'  hodyt  etc* 
Makes  me  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  etc. 
Makes  me  hate  the  snuff  en'  the  dipper,  etc 
Makes  me  wade  the  mud  to  meetin',  etc 

6.  OLE-TIM£  CO*N  LICKEK' 
(Prmb  South  Carcdina;  nesroct;  MS.  ol  U.  M.  Brysa*  1909) 

Give  me  that  ol*-time  oo*n  llcker»  (Ane$) 
It's  good  enough  fer  me. 

It  was  good  enough  fer  father,  etc 

It  was  made  in  Hickory  lioUow,  etc 

It's  good  enough  fer  the  mountains,  etc 

It'll  cost  you  two  per  gallon,  etc 

ItH  make  you  feel  like  lightin*,  etc 

7.  I  lOmiD  A  PBAMUT* 
CPtam  IfflMiiSlppI;  oeihn  bsyi;  MS.  of  F.  IL  RoM;  X9st) 

I  found  a  peanut,  {tiuice) 
I  found  a  peanut  just  now, 
(Just  now  I  found  a  peanut, 
I  found  a  peanut  just  now). 

Where  did  you  iiiui  ii.-"  etc. 

What  did  you  do  with  it?  etc 

I  broke  it  open,  etc 

What  was  in  it?  etc 

It  was  empty,  etc 

*■  Of  oottTie.  the  g^olaoe  are  cooatanily  maktag  parodtca  of  the  geouiuely  religiotts  aonfa. 

•  Bm  wt  sss  fhs  eoOege-boys  psiodyhig  ead  building  ap  by  ewsisnsl  cowpoikicw 

aomething  like  a  Mon-  ThiawM^  ts  Ihs  Cuas  fli  "CgaM  to  JCMM.*'  a  Wo^  which  Is 
tectf  ol  kOkrorigln.  i  thialc 
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8.  SlNNtKS   WILL  CRY 

(Fnnn  East  Tenncaaee;  mountain  whiteti  Irom  memory;  19015) 


A  Ik 


^   [1  [i  f    f  I  c   C  f 


"z — - — r 


Siantti  win  ciy  fer  tk«  rodn  la  tlit  mooatains,  {thrice) 
When  the  Im'  trumpet  ihdl  MOtm', 


a 


9.  TOU  MUIT  BV  BOUTD  AGflf 

(From  Ea''?  T<"nne^<=!Pe;  mnin'jta)n  white'*:  fiotn  im^mory;  1912} 


You  must  be  bornd  agin,  agin; 
You  must  be  bornd  agin; 
Without  a  change,  you  can't  be  saved; 
Yott  mint  be  bornd  egiiL 

10.  I  AM  GOING  TO  THB  GKATB  TO  WUEXf 
tFron  EMt  TenaeMee;  mountain  whites;  from  aeaocy;  zpia) 


FiNB.  ^'C* 

ff*f^^^--"=^ I  I"  Li  1"  '." 


I  am  goiii'  tew  the  gnve  tew  ileep.  — 
Tew  tleep  that  aleep»  that  long,  eweet  ileep; 
I  am  coin'  tew  the  gnrve  to  ileep. 


II.  TSB  BAM'a  Bom  BldOWBD 

(From  East  TeBBCMw;  flMOBtaiairite;  fm  mmj;  190s) 

i  he  ram's  horn  blowed;  the  chfldrea  did  ehont; 
The  winders  flew  open,  en*  they  eH  looked  out. 

O  JohnI  iiag  hallelulyer! 

O  JohnI  sing  hallelulyer! 
Per  the  spirit  nv  the  Lord  lias  lell  upon  me. 
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We  took  tlMBtde  bftby  to  the  wm 
En'  then  vo  laid  its  Httio  body  down, 

O  John!  sing  haUelulyer! 

0  John'  ?inp  halleluh'er! 

Fer  the  sj;»iht  uv  the  Lord  has  fell  upon  loe, 

19.  wnma^  a  home  to  <x>  to 

(From  East  Tenn«9we;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  IQOS) 

V\  hen  i  was  youag  en'  a  mourner  like  you, 
I  WM  huntin'  A  hone  to  go  to; 

1  never  stopped  till  I  got  througii«^ 
I  wae  huntin'  •  hone  to  go  to. 


13.  LORD,  I  WANT  IIORB  RBUGION 
(From  East  TemieMee;  mountala  wliitae;  Irafli 


A  M 


J' ;  J  Ji'f. . 


IS 


•  Evidently  a  mat; 
eedl  ChuBbenb  pk  149* 


Religion  makes  me  happy,  en'  then  I  want  to  go 

To  Jeave  this  worict  of  porrer  en'  trouble  hyoor  bdoW* 

Lord,  I  want  more  religion  {^thricti) 

I0  help  me  on  to  God. 

14*  MEIBOCnST 
(Prmi  Vinhtfas  eootttqr  WklMi;  ftom  wutmoKfi  ipn) 

Methodist*  Methodist,  while  I  liYe. 

Methodist  till  I  die; 

Been  baptized  in  the  faith, 

An'  fed  on  Methodist  pie. 

15.  MATTHEW.  MARK,  LUKE,  AND  JOHN* 

(From  Virginia;  country  whiu=.,  ftum  memory;  lOia) 

Matthew.  Mark,  T.uke,  and  John, 
Saddle  ihc  cat,  au  I'll  get  on; 

Gimme  n  stick,  nn'  III  Uy  on; 
Open  the  gnte,  nn'  1*11  be  gone, 
far^psttbg  nillloa.'* 

Cr.HslMlllow 
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16.  MEBUCHADNBZZAE 
A 


(From  Virsinia;  country  wliites;  from  mtuiory;  1912) 

Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
Bought  his  grandmother  a  new  pair  ol  shoes. 

B 

^ftom  ItiMrliiiiWn  BortoBs  s»ts) 

Ntbuchidntfiir,  the  Ung  of  tht  Jeira, 
Took  off  hit  ttoddttfi  aad  ipit  in  liii  shoot. 

17*  VCKMMtT  Vi'MULB 
Olm  KeMiTS  wiliss;  i^za) 

Ez  I  wuz  goia'  lo  HIdcocy  Staepio, 

There  1  met  some  cuUud  people; 

Some  wuz  black,  en'  some  wus  blackuh. 

En'  some  wuz  black  ez  a  chaw  uv  terbacuh. 


(From  Kcntui  ^y;  mountain  wkiieii;  taken  down  Irom  Hingiag  by  E.  N.  CaJdweU;2'9^) 
To  one  and  all,  both  great  and  small,  this  story  I  will  unfold; 
It  makes  me  sad  to  think  about  the  doom  of  Jesse  Cole. 
Thejr  lodfed  him  in  tiw  KsoKville  jail;  it  Is  a  dictdfttl  diaife; 
He  iaya  tliet  he  is  innocent  of  kiUiog  Snaiiiel  Laife* 

It's  true  it's  sad  to  think  of  such  a  death  to  die; 

Yet  men  could  &hun  those  reckless  crowds,  if  they  would  only  try. 

Cole  liae  a  wife  «ad  chOdiea  to  lesve  no  away  a  nan  hae  doM. 

Those  bloody  works  for  which  lie  is  to  hang  tone  other  might  haWjdoaa. 

Ht  says  upon  thr  w  it  lu  ss-stand  they  swore  his  life  away. 
Every  kn^  shall  bow  and  tongue  confess  at  the  coming  judgment-day t 
In  the  gloomy  valli  confined  to  stay  until  that  dreadful  hour. 
And  then  hit  soul  mutt  fly  away  to  meet  the  Higher  Power. 

All  on  that  day  his  devoted  friends  will  stand  around,  p«'hApt  hit  troubled 
wife, 

This  enough  to  make  the  tinner  torn  to  live  a  bett^  life. 
Flurentt  ttach  your  children  whUe  in  the  tender  yean  {youth?] 
To  try  to  shun  all  evils  and  always  tell  the  truth. 
Teach  them  there  is  a  GoA  to  fear,  it's  always  best  to  think,' 
Alto  beware  of  gambling-cerdt,  and  always  thua  ttrong  diink. 

God  fixed  a  way  for  all  to  live;  He  tnffered  on  the  croee, 
Grace  to  every  aoui  he  giveo;  He  would  that  none  be  lost; 

>  A  monJ  ballad  rather  than  a  hymn.   Its  loarce  is  not  necessarily  the  iHeacber.  k 


I  S.   Jf  SSE  COLE* 


of  ttaelblk.  Tkt 
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Ba  laaooeat  or  guilty,  on  God  ho  «nat  fdy: 
The  tweaty-lim  of  Deoember  they  have  eet  for  Cole  to  die. 
All  on  that  day  they'll  crowd  aroaad  dose  by  the  window  teat 
To  hear  the  laet  woiide  of  a  maa  whoee  life  i*  at  aa  eod** 


IQ.  I  VE  A  LONG  TIME  HEARD 
CProm  M<BM— ippi;  cooAtry  white*}  MS.  of  J.  S.  Rankin) 


J  J  1  J  i  J  /  /  J    ^  ^ 


I've  a  long  time  heaM  the  sun  will  be  bteediog, 

The  eua  will  be  bleeding,  the  sun  will  be 
I've  a  long  time  heard  the  sun  will  he  Heeding; 
Sinner,  where  will  you  stand  in  that  day? 

Fvo  a  long  time  heard  the  aagdt  wiU  be  dagiai«  etc. 

I've  a  long  time  heard  the  devils  will  be  bowling,  etc 
I've  a  long  time  heard  sinaers  would  be  crying,  etc 


DOM'T  TBE  WUt  OBM  BBXa? 
(From  Alabeaa;  acpess;  MSL  ef  W.  O.  Serafai;  1908) 

Wukking  all  day  in  dc  rnttoa  aa*  do  cora, 

Wid  my  feet  an'  my  han's  so  so', 
Looking  ter  oie  Gab'l  to  blow  his  horn. 

So  i  won't  bab  ter  wuk  no  mo'. 

Don't  yer  hear  dem  bells?  (Yes,  my  LordQ 
Don't  yer  hear  dem  bells?    (Yes,  my  Lord!) 

Dey  are  ringin'  up  de  glory  ob  de  mora. 
Hallelujah! 
Don't  yer  hear  dem  bells?    (Yes,  my  LordO 
Doa't  yer  hear  dam  bdle?  (Yce,myLonlO 

Dey  are  riag^'  up  de  glory  ob  da  aiora. 


21.  80  GLAD 
(hem  Motlh  <Mba;  a«m{  M&  of  W.  a 

So-o  glad  I  8o4>  glad ! 

^\'hat  are  yon  so  ^lad  about? 
Sins  forgiven  an'  my  soul  sot  free! 
So-o  glad !   So-o  glad ! 
>  Prooouaccd  regularly  "cat." 


I9el) 
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M«  iatak's  lUO 

A 

(PtaM  Mofth  CmlaAt  Mpotts  lia  of  W,  O.  ScMMi;  ipoti 

Sttu't  Bad  and  I  un  glad;^ 
What  yer  gwiiie  do  when  ytr  git  den? 
He  miMd  dat  soul  he  thought  he  had; 
What  yer  gwine  do  when  yer  gitdere? 

Hoe  yer  ooni«  hoa  yer  oon*  Moeeel 

Hoe  yer  com! 
What  yer  gwiiie  do  when  yer  git  dere? 

B 

(ftaei  iUdtemi  Mpoce;  1I&  of  W.  O.  Serani;  tgot) 

SataB*e  mad  and  I  am  glad; 

SaaeWne,  euaeUne,  aunehliie,  la  my  laoe  die  moniia'. 

Sunshine  in  my  face. 
He  missed  dat  soul  he  thooi^t  he  bad; 
Stinehine,  eunehinc,  etc 

C 

(Fkem  VhglBia;    ftom  wnoiy;  idoq) 

Ok  Sataa'e  got  an  iron  elwe; 

If  yon  don't  min'«  he'll  put  it  on  you. 

23.  THE  LITTLE  ANGELS 

(From  Alabama;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scrofgs;  1908) 

Dere's  one,  dere's  two,  dere's  three,  little  angels, 
Dere's  four,  dere's  &ve,  dere's  six,  little  angels, 
Deve'e  eeven,  dere'e  eight,  dcre'e  nine,  little  angels, 
Dere*e  ten  little  angels  In  de  band. 

I'se  gwine  Sunday  mornin',  {thrice) 
Sunday  mornin*  fair. 

Dere's  'leben,  dere's  twelve,  thirteen,  little  angels. 
Fourteen,  fifteen,  dzteen,  little  angels, 
SfbfnttCT,  eighteen,  nineteen,  little  angdi^ 
Dere'e  tivcnty  little  aagde  In  de  band. 

24.  o  death! 

(From  Eastern  North  Carolina;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scrogijs;  i^oS) 

Sinner,  I  come  to  yuu  by  Hcbbin's  decree; 
This  very  night  you  must  go  wid  me. 

"0-0  death!    O-o  death! 
How  kin  I  go  wid  you? 

*  Cf.  the  popular  rhyme,  wtiidi  I  have  heard  both  in  North  Carolma  aod  in  tAaam^ 

chasetts*^^ 

**€aNilfart  nad  «*  I  am  M     I  kamr  whiitll  piM  Um: 
K  hotik  tnr  Ink  fuh  Un  to  dilak,  en'  a  pRttf  gM  Co  soomm  Mb." 
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**  Jes'  like  a  flower  in  iu  bloom, 
Why  should  yoa  cut  me  down  ao  tooii? 

0-0  death!   O-o  death! 
How  kin  I  go  wid  you?*' 

95.  SOMX  WUr  DOWII  TO*  If  AMB 
(PranAtakiBa;  Mgnw;  lia  il  W.  O.  Serafp;  190D 

Rise,  mourner,  rise,  and  don't  be  ailiaiiM'; 
Fer  Jetut  Christ,  de  Lamb  ol  God, 
Done  writ  down  yo*  name. 

"  I  bci leve  it ! "»    {ShouUd  by  the  preacher) 
Done  writ  down  yo'  name. 

"Up  in  Heaven r 
Done  writ  down  yo*  name* 

«'0n  de  Umb't  Book!" 
Done  writ  down  yo'  name. 

I  hear  dem  bdls  a-ringin' ; 
It's  lime  fer  me  to  go; 
De  hebbenly  breakfast  waitin' 
On  de  hebbenly  sho*» 

'•I  believe  it!" 
Done  writ  down  my  name,  etc 

26,  MY  GOOD  LAWP 

Qfiaa  Hlwlripiilt  mposst  li&  et  IL  J.  Shyt  1909) 

Oh,  ain't  dat  a  mighty  wonderl 
Oh,  ain't  dat  a  mighty  talk! 

To  eee  dat  man  wid  de  palsy 
Pick  up  his  bed,  an'  walk. 

My  good  Lawd  been  here,  blew  my  eooll  an'  gona  away. 

Ob!  wbcB  I  get* ■  up  in  de  Heaben* 
I'se  gwine  Stan'  on  de  sea  ob  |^am, 

An'  make  my  inquiration, 
Uab  I  got  home  at  lastl 

97.  OBl  ynUJt  SBALL  I  Bft? 
Hfum  Uliriwippi;  nepms;  IIS.  of  Dr.  Bcubmum;  tpdp) 

Obi  what  eball  I  be  when  de  great  trumpet  aona'? 
Obi  wimr  shall  I  be  when  it  aoun'  to  loud? — 
When  it  soun'  so  loud,  de  dead  lAH  all  ailse^ 
Okl  wbar  ahall  I  be  when  it  soun'? 

Oh!  whar  shall  I  be  when  de  dinner-horn  Mow? 
Oh!  whar  shall  I  be  when  it  blow  so  loud?  — 
When  it  blow  so  loud,  de  hiungry'll  all  feel  pioud,' 
Oh!  whar  shall  I  be  when  it  sound? 

*  We  have  h^rr  th<*  brpinning  of  a  kind  of  rplii^inu^  drama. 
>  "Froud"  in  the  tease  of  "happy"  is  common  in  the  South. 
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* 

a8.  THIS  WORK  IS  'most  donb 

(n«ai  MnlNippi;  negroes  ;  MIL  of  Dr.  Rerringtoa;  1909) 

We  are  climbia'  Jacob's  ladder,  {ikrice) 
For  thii  woffc  It  'iiMMt  doo^ 

Preachers,  don't  get  weary,  etc. 

Every  round  goes  higher,  etc 

Bfothnwi  don't  fit  mvjf  olc» 

Keep  your  lamps  trimmed  and  bundn',  etc 

Sisters,  don't  get  weary,  etc 

99.  MT  lOID,  HB  OIBD  OH  OB  CIQM 
qrtaa  MdfCh  OHellns:  mmomi  MS.  «f  W.  a  8enips  ipoS) 

Yonder  come  chillun  dressed  in  lidte^ 
Look  lak  de  chfllun  ob  de  ienelite. 

My  Lord,  he  died  on  de  cross. 

Yonder  come  chillun  dressed  in  red; 
Look  lak  chillun  what  Moses  led. 

^   n  if  [  r  uni  rhillun  dressed  in  black; 
Look  lak  dc  hypercrits  turnin'  back. 

30.  raaBAOB's  aimt  oot  raowHinD* 

A 

(Pkoa Bisi Tensssses  aegrocs;  fnmwtmmn  190^ 

^  11^^'  ^  I' J  '1^  "  " "  "I  'H 

Wbo's  dat  oomin',  all  drewed  in  red? 
One  uh  dem  peofde  dat  Pharaoh  led* 

Pharaoh's  army  got  drowndedi 
O  Mary!  don't  yuh  weep. 

*  Cf.  Jomful  of  American  FMk-I.nre,  vol.  xxili,  p.  437. 

'  "  Pharaoh's  Army"  was  popular  all  over  the  South  some  hfteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
It  certainly  must  have  circulated  in  printed  form.   But,  even  if  its  ori^  be  in  a  madtine-' 
^de  belled.  It  is  aws  to  the  g  Biiaiitpa  <rf  the  folk,  and  Ims^  Hdad  to  it  ■uiiiu  — iidU 
poirolar  Btanns.   I  hamhsud  a  large  numbsrotaosBorlnBefaMne  VHiSiMHif  lottie 
■wlc  snch  M  tlMSB  ttet  foBow  ths  laad  of « 

"I've  got  a  |M  In  Baltimore; 
Streetour  reas  right  hjr  bsr  dsor.** 

"I've  jrot  a  pnl  ?n  JetHro; 
She  don't  write  to  me  no  more.** 
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O  Mary!  don't  yuh  weep,  don't  yuh  mone; 
Pharaoh'U  come  en'  take  yuh  home. 

Pluuaoh'a  anny  got  dfoinid«d» 

O  Muyl  dott't  yon  wwp. 

II I  eoiildt  I  iMlly  voiiM, 
Stan'  on  dt  rock  when  Moeea  atood. 
Fliarioh't  army,  etc 

Some  ttb  deee  nl^htit  'bont  twdvn  nli  docki 
Die  de  vol  *e  gwine  tub  icd  an'  fodc 
Fhaiaoh'e  amy,  etc 

B 

(From  M i8si«rippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rubd;  1909) 

If  I  could,  I  surely  would. 
Stand  on  the  rock  where  Moaee  stood. 
Phainoh'e  army  got  drownecL 

Chorus 

O  Mary  I  doa't  you  weep,  don  t  you  moan,  {twice) 
Phanoh'e  army,  got  drowned. 
O  Maryl  don't  you  weep  no  more. 

Wake  up,  Mary,  and  turn  on  the  light; 
See  the  monkey  and  the  polecat  fight. 

Way  up  yonder,  wliere  the  light  shines  bright, 
They  don't  [ncedl  any  electric  lighta. 

You  ride  the  billy  goat  and  I  ride  the  mule; 
First  one  get  to  Heaven  can  sit  in  the  cool. 

C 

(Ptam  liiiriiilpp!;  negroes;  MS.  of  Ben  Bdl; 

I  went  up  yonder  last  Saturday  night 
To  see  the  devil  and  a  tiger  fight. 

Pharaoh's  army  got  drownded* 

U  Mary!  don't  you  weep. 

31.  TOV  tHALL  BB  WUM 

A 

(nma  Sooth  OtraHna;  acgraet;  M&  of  Soatk  OiioHne  tody;  S909) 

There  waa  a  moanish  lady 

Lived  in  a  moanish  land, 

And  she  had  a  moanish  daughter, 

Who  could  moan  at  de  Lord's  command. 

Moanish  lady,  an'  you  shall  be  free!* 
Oh!  moanish  honey,  an'  >'ou  shall  be  free! 
Oh!  moaniiih  nigger,  an'  you  shall  be  freet 
W'en  de  good  Lord  calls  you  home. 
^  With  this  chorus,  cf.  Journal  qf  Awurican  Folk'Lore,  voL  xxiv,  p.  376. 
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Ohl  wmrn't  Mr.  Noth  de  foolish  man 

To  buOd  Us  house  on  de  sinkiiig  of  de  san'; 

Along  come  de  rain,  an*  den  come  de  hail. 
And  den  come  de  elephant  widout  any  fcaiL 

Faimy  mniinai,  an'  you  ahall  be  fraa,  etc 

Ohl  my  gal  Sal,  she  am  de  card! 

She  wark  right  oat  in  de  white  folks  yard ; 

She  cnok  dp  (rootf^,  rind  she  gib  me  de  etoffiiii^t 

An'  she  think  I  'm  a-wiikkin' 
Wen  I  ain't  a-doin'  numn'. 

Lasy  nigger*  an'  you  shall  be  free,  etc. 

Ef  you  want  to  90  to  Heben.  an'  you  don'  know  wbnt  to  do^ 

Jes'  grease  yourself  wif  a  mutton  stew: 

Along  come  de  Debbil,  an'  he  take  you  by  de  han', 

But  you  slip  right  thru  to  the  Promise'  LsLn\ 

SUppery  dgger,  an'  you  shall  be  IreOi  etc 

B 

(From  Mfarfarippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Ben  Bell;  1909) 

If  yuu  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do: 
Juat  greaae  all  over  irith  a  oiatton  wo. 
Then  if  tiie  Devil  gets  after  you  with  hit  grauy  band, 
Juat  ■lide  right  over  into  the  Fromiwd  Land. 

32.  UNCLE  BPHRAIM  COT  DE  COON 
(PiRim  MUdssippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  1909) 

As  T  was  coming  through  my  field, 

A  black  snake  bit  me  on  de  heel; 

Dey  carried  me  home,  and  laid  me  on  de  bed; 

De  ole  folks  said,  "  Dat  nigger  is  dead." 

Uncle  Kph'm  eot  de  coon  and  gone  on,  gone  on,  gone  Ottt 
Uncle  £ph  m  got  de  coon  and  gone  on, 
And  teft  me  watching  up  de  tree. 

What  kind  of  shoes  did  de  angels  wear, 
Slipping  and  sliding  through  de  air? 
A  great  big  ahoe  and  a  gov'miat  aox: 
Juat  drap  all  de  money  in  de  mimionary-boK. 

Unde  Epb'm,  etc 

33,  OLD  NOAH 
(From  Mississippi;  acpoet;  M&  of  F.  &.  Rnbel:  Z909) 

Here's  old  Norah,^ 

Stick  him  in  the  bosom;  (thrtce) 
Here's  old  Norah,  stick  htm  in  the  bosom, 

And  let  old  Norah  go. 
1  For  this  speUinf.  cf.  /ohtimI  9f  AmuHtm  FoO^Lont  roL  zziii.  p.  435. 
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Here*!  old  Norah's  daughter, 

Stick  her  in  the  bosom ;  {thrice) 
Here's  old  Nonili*t  daughter,  stick  her  In  the  hotoait 

And  let  old  Nocnh  go. 

Heie'e  a  long  giraffe* 
Stick  him,  etc 

Here's  a  humped-back  camel, 
Stick  him,  etc. 

Here's  a  great  big  elephant. 
Stick  Mm,  etc. 

Here's  a  little  monkey, 
Stick  him,  etc. 

Here's  a  bip  kangaroo, 

Stick  him  in  the  bosom:  {ihrice) 
The  flood  is  all  over. 

Let  old  Norah  go.* 

34.  ADAM  WAS  THE  FIIIST  MAN 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rubcl;  1909) 

Adam  was  the  first  man  that  ever  was  invented; 
He  lived  all  alone,  and  he  never  grew  co[n]tented.* 
Along  come  Eve,  and  tliey  had  a  battle; 
Sot  up  a  tree,  and  they  fotcfaed  down  an  ai»ple; 
They  fotched  down  two,  and  each  tcK>k  one^ 
And  ever  since  then  the  trouble  begun. 

Along  come  Noah,  stumbling  in  the  dark; 
Picked  up  a  hammer,  and  hnilt  himsdf  anark; 
In  come  the  animals,  two  by  two,  — 
The  hippo  hippo  potumus  and  the  kikangaroo. 

35.  lONAH 

(From  lodhma;  eowntry  whites;  tiS,  of  Mr.  DenddMa;  sgot) 

A  whale  come  along,  and  he  was  a  snorter; 
He  lifted  old  Jonah  right  out  of  the  water. 

Old  Jonah,  like  a  fool,  got  as  stubborn  as  a  mnle; 
But  the  whale  made  him  quickly  disappear. 

Jor  ill's  knife  out  he  drew,  and  he  cut  the  whale  in  tWO, 
And  he  floated  to  the  shore  on  his  car. 

36.  TRS  LORD  MADE  THE  OCBAM 
(Fram  lodisMt}  oonatfy  whiles;  IIS.  sf  Mr.  Davidioas  i9St) 

The  Lord  he  made  the  ocean. 
And  then  he  made  the  whale, 
And  then  he  made  a  raccoon 
With  a  ring  around  his  tail. 

*  Th<?  nejfroc^  arf  vpr\'  fr>nd  of  telling  in  verse  stories  fr;>tn  the  RiW?. 

*  Cf.  Journal  of  Amerium  FUk-Lon,  voL  zii,  p.  S50,  where  Adam  is  represented  at 
wanting  a  wife. 
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37.  Tn  unuHT 

OPtaM  lIlMMppi}  Mgawt  1181  of  J.  B.  Xaolta;  1909} 

God  Almighty  made  ui  dcpliaiit^ 
He  made  Urn  trig  and  itociti 
But  the  elephant  vat  not  satiifiad 
Till  God  Almighty  made  him  a  awmt. 

38.  GOD  MADS  DB  BBS* 

A 

(PhNB  But  TeaactKe;  negnM*;  froni  ■ctuuiy;  190$) 

God  made  de  bee,  and  de  bee  made  honey; 
God  made  man,  aa'  de  maa  amde  money; 
God  made  Satan,  aa*  Satan  made  lia; 
God  made  a  ho|e,  an'  rolled  Satan  in. 

B 

dPnm  Kentucky;  negroes;  recitation  of  Miai  Josephine  McGiU;  19x3) 

Satan  got  mad,  an' said  he  would n  t  stay;  i 
God  tol'  Satan  that  he  oonldn't  get  away. 

39.  CAIV  AMD  ABSL 
<r«Vb|faiia;  MCMi  Ua.  ^bmn  aw  hy  B.  N.  Caldmll;  ipie) 
Some  folks  say  that  Cain  klDed  Abd;* 

Yr^,  mv  T  ord! 

He  hit  tiii  1  in  the  head  witlk  the  leg  of  a  table; 

Yes,  my  Lord! 

Starry  light  and  starrv  crown, 

I'll  be  readv  wlu-n  1  lie  worl'  turns  roundy 

m  be  ready,  l  ii  be  ready,  Lord; 

in  be  icady  when  the  worid  turna  round. 

40.  OK,  VT  ioiil!* 
(ftMaSDaih CifQihia;  mimes;  MS.  ilvmatt^ B.  N.  Caldwdl;  ipsa) 

Oh,  my  ioul,  my  soul!   I'm  going  to  reit 

In  the  arms  of  the  angel  Ga-bri-el! 

An*  I'll  climb  on  the  hill,  an*  I'll  look  to  the  WOftt 

An'  I'll  cross  the  river  Jordan  to  the  land. 

>7Ttie  long  oi  which  thia  is  a  fragment  is  known  in  Virginia  and  Indiana. 
«  With  this  aeeoaaft  of  the  Ikst  aordsr,  cC  IStm  song  (tatkv  oC  the  braadslde  type) 
which  IheaidataivdaBi  staler  ilfeatapertylaBeetTniiMeei*  eciw  Bftefaieaiien'i:— ' 

"  I  am  a  highly  ednested  man; 

To  keep  my  brains  within  my  head  I  plan; 

I've  t>een  on  earth  ao  long,  tliat  I  sung  thia  little  wag 

When  Abraham  and  Isaac  rushed  the  can. 

I  saw  Cafal  when  he  killed  Abel  in  the  glade. 
And  I  know  the  isflw  WM  poker  that  they  phyed; 

But  there  is  wherc's  the  rub,  did  he  kill  falm  with  a  dah? 
Oh,  no  I  he  only  hit  him  with  a  spade." 
I  believe  this  has  akeedy  found  its  way  to  the  coUefe  song-boolc 
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An*  I'll  sit  me  down  in  my  old  armchair^ 

A©'  of  hurilens  yonder  I'll  never  tire: 

An'  I'll  hear  old  Satau  sneeze,  but  I'll  take  my  ease; 

An'  in  wirni  mytdf  by  the  holy 

An'  ril  shout,  an'  I'll  danre, 

An'  I'll  rise  up  early  in  the  rnorn; 

Oh,  my  f heads,  my  ihendsl  I  li  L»t  there  on  timei 

When  old  Gafariel  «■  A-blowing  of  hit  hora. 

41*  OOD'if  BSAflM* 
(fiom  Kntaeky;  a«Mt:  MS.  vflltCA  for  Mm  Bcft;  l^tt) 
David  play  on  your  harp,  hallelu*,  hallelu*! 

I  got  a  crown,  you  got  a  crown,  all  God's  chiilun  got  a  crown; 
When  I  get  to  Heaven,  I'm  goin'  a-put  on  my  crown,  and  shout  all  over 
God's  Heaven. 

I  got  shoes,  you,  etc. 

When  I  get  to  Heaven,  I'm  goin'  a>put  on  my  ahoest  and  walk  all  ovor 

God's  Heaven. 

Everybody  talking  'bout  Hcavt  n  —  ain't  going  there! 
Heaven  I  well  shout  all  over  God's  Heaven. 

43.  TALK  ABOUT  MB 
i^nm  KcBtacky;  aesroes;  MS.  wriUeo  lor  Mils  Hcfl|  S9IS> 

Talk  about  me,  talk  about  yoil» 

Talk  about  everybody; 
Thank  God  Almighty,  if  the  Bible's  UUC, 

Ain't  no  talkers  in  Heaven. 

Lie  on  me,  lie  on  you, 

Lie  on  everybody; 
The  anKtl  -  in  Heaven  done  wrote  it  down, 
There  oiu  t  au  iiars  lu  iieavea. 


43.  Y<nfmm  G0iii-a*iOi  mb 

(ptran  Eeatacky;  negroes;  IISL  i^Htm  for  Wm  Beft;  zpit) 

I  went  into  the  wilderness. 
And  I  didn't  go  to  stay; 

My  soul  got  happy, 
And  I  staid  all  day. 

Church,  I  know  you're  goin^ndss  me  when  I'm  gone. 

*  As  win  be  aosB*  tlMm  Is  neither  rhyme  nor  metre  to  this.  Sudi  is  the  case  with  a 
large  number  of  negro  wngs;  they  are  made  up  of  just  a  string  of  *»mrit!onal  language 
rang  to  some  simple  melody.  Sometimes  a  rhyme  creeps  in,  and  now  and  Uien  a  line  is 
Midothod  dofwn  to  metrics!  farm.  If  41m  song  is  good  enough  tooerfH^lt  isfaepoved 
toUM  >y  wwMlfi  ^^m%  «^  k  wschss  ofiililig  Bhs  pttm  farm.  BntlMs 
end  echw  1009  la  fhio  flManoGi^  wm  sm  to  Show  hov  nide  sn  tbi  bogWep* 

VOI«  XXVI.— WK  lOOb-^It 
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I  went  by  the  graveyard, 
To  take  a  little  walk; 
Me  and  King  Jesus 
Had  a  little  talk. 

Friend,  I  know  you're  goin-a-miss  me  when  I'm  gone. 


One  day  ez  I  wuz  walkin'* 
Along  dat  lonesome  road, 
My  hahuht  wuz  filled  wid  rapture. 
An'  I  hyeuhd  de  voice  uv  Gawd. 

We  will  wait  on  de  Lawd,  we'll  wait,  we'll  wait; 
We'll  wait  on  de  Lawd. 

46.  NO  hidin'-placb 
(From  Kentucky;  negroes;  recitation  of  Miss  A.  Howard;  191a) 

Dahuh's  no  hidin'-place  daown  dah-uh! 
Uh  went  tub  de  rock  tuh  hide  muh  face» 
De  rock  said,  "Back,  no  hidin'-place!" 
Dah-uh's  no  hidin'-place  daown  dah-uh! 

A  song  beginning  in  the  same  way  is  reported  in  the  Journal  of  AmmcM  Foli-Len, 
3C.  p.  1X6. 


Chorus 

You're  goin-a-miss  me  by  my  walk, 
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De  sinnuh  maen  gamble,  en'  he  fell;  {thrice) 

He  wmnted  tuh  go  tuh  Heb'n,  but  he  went  ttili  liell* 

De  sinnuh  m^n  stood  at  de  gates  u*  hell;  {thrice) 
De  gates  tlew  op'n,  en'  in  he  fell.  ^ 


V.  SONGS  CONNECTBO  WITH  TH£  RAILROAD 


Please  substitute  the  line  of  musSc  below  for  the  correspond  in  it  inverted  muflic  on 
p.  x6j  of  tbe  "Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  "  (AprU-Junc.  »9»3.  numbef). 


If  I  could  drive  steel  like  John  Henry, 
I'd  go  home.  Baby,  I'd  go  home. 

Thii  olc  Imiiiiier  kflted  John  Henry* 
Orivin'  eteet,  B«by,  drivin'  tted. 

t  Ci,j9mmt€f  AmeHtmMk'Lsm^^B,  9,431^  toitmifmtaittttMtm^ 

•  This  song  b  used  t>y  the  woltaMBaBfhqr  drive  the  drill  Into  the  rack.   The  rhyths 

mark?  the  timr  of  the  hnrnmer-strokes.  The  man  who  "shakes"  mtiet  kno^nr  ^hcn  fee 
tOflltlu-  (irill,  and.  if  ihrrv  arc  two  Striking,  they  mn^t  both  necesaaril;.'  k^cp  ^ood  Umr. 

S  Among  the  wotkmeu  on  the  railroads  in  the  South  there  has  been  lormed  a  con* 
eUtanhli  body  ef  vsw  ebeet  Jflbn  BiBcyt  e  fasMVf  tteri^rivhis  snm*  99t  ens  fliene 
.Mpoctad  fiPHn  North  Carolina,  nt  /■■wri  ^  American  F^MLm,  voL  sd,     M0i,  The 
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If  I  had  forty-one  >  doOaiB, 
I'd  fo  koBc,  BftKy,  I'd  |o  hoiM. 

I'm  goia*  home,  en'  tell  Hccle  Annie 
Uv  my  trittit,  B«by»  «v  my  triuU. 

B 

tFtom  Indiana;  ?:  MS.  of  Mr  Davidson) 

Did  you  hear  liiat  rain-crow  hoiiermg? 
Sign  of  rnin«  Baby,  sign  of  nia. 

li  i  had  lorty-one  dollars, 
I'd  go  home.  Baby,  I'd  go  home. 

C 

This  old  hammer  killed  John  Henry, 
Can't  kiU  me;  caa't  IdU  mel 

This  old  hammer  Ulled  BOI  DooMy, 
Caa't  kill  me;  can't  kai  mel 

Thie  old  hammer  veighe  forty  poanda,  whi 
C^'t  kOl  me;  can't  kiU  mel 

D 

(From  Mississippi;  ?;  MS.  ol  W.  F.  Caaaedyi  1909) 

John  Henry  got  in  his  buggy, 

And  tigiitened  up  his  reins, 
And  pawed  by  thoie  ledici» 

Like  a  ahoiicr  of  riitt« 

John  Henry  uied  to  ling:  **  I  owe  yoo  toom  money, 

I  haven't  got  no  nttall  change, 
But  I'll  bet  you  five  dollaie 

I  will  aee  yott  egain." 

E 

ifnm  Keatnc^;  awwrntalB  wMfa;  lOL  «i  B.  N.  Otfihwl;  l«st) 

When  John  Henry  was  a  little  boy. 
Sitting  on  hit  papa'i  knee* 

Was  a4ooldn  down  at  a  piece  of  steel, 
*'For  a  ateet-driving  man  I  want  to  be." 

When  they  uke  John  Henry  down  to  die  tunnel,  « 

Well,  they  set  him  head  for  to  drive; 

For  the  rocks  so  tall,  John  Henry  was  to  email, 

Threw  down  his  hammer,  and  he  cried.  ^ 

Well,  they  set  John  Henry  on  the  fight-haod  OOCieri 

A  steam-driller  was  on  the  left; 

"Before  I  let  the  steam-driller  hanuner  me  dowxiy  • 
I'll  hammer  my  fool  self  to  death. 
*  A  favorite  anmbar  with  the  jaBk;  ci>  Jmmmi  tjAmwkm  9Uk  Lan,  voL  grii,  p. 
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» 

"If  I  die  a  railroad  man,^ 

Go  bury  me  under  the  rail  ties, 

With  my  pick  and  my  shovel  at  my  head  and  feet» 

And  my  nine*pound  hammer  in  my  hand." 

John  Henry  he  come  walkin'  out; 
He  looked  all  around  and  above, 
Wrapped  up  his  hammer  and  paper  and  silk* 
And  sent  it  to  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

John  Henry  had  a  lovin'  little  wife, 
Surnetimes  she  was  dressed  in  red; 

She  went  walkin'  down  the  track,  and  she  never  looked  back; 
Slie  Mid,  "I'm  foia'  where  my  honey  fell  dead." 

John  Henry  had  a  lovin'  little  wife, 
Sometimes  she  was  dressed  in  blue; 
Went  to  the  graveyard  where  Ua  dead  body  Bee; 
"John  Heary,  I've  always  been  true  to  you." 

When  John  Henry  was  a  little  boy« 
Sittin'  on  his  grandpa's  knee: 
"That  Ug  tunnel  on  the  C  and  O  line 
Is  going  to  be  the  death  of  me."* 

3.   WHEN  I'm  dead 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mouniaiu  whites;  recitation  oi  F.  LcTellier;  1907) 

When  I'm  dead,  dead  en'  gone, 

You  ken  hyer  the  train  I'm  on, 

You  ken  hyer  the  whistle  blow  a  thouiaiid  mlka. 

If  I  die  a  railroad  man, 

Jes'  bury  me  in  the  saa^ 

Where  I  ken  hyer  ole  Six  Hundred  roll  in  the  mornio'.* 

4.  CASEY  JONES* 
A 

,  (From  Mississippi;  ?;  MS.  of  M.  T.  Aldrich;  1909) 

Casey  Jones  was  a  brave  engineer; 

Casey  looked  at  the  fireman,  and  the  fireman  said, 

*  This  stama  is  evidently  out  of  atmp^^;  it  looks,  too,  as  if  It  had  been  btougbt  in  from 
SOBW  ochsr  so^  Cf.  tte  sang  following  this. 

*  Aaoisoa  the  naauMript  Mfs*  "Aboet half  «f  the' Jobn Henry' hm;  wyloog." 
Ifr.  C  B.  Hoose  tdls  an  ttaera  Is  a  soof  In  Clay  Ooonty*  gwtacky,  aboat  Jdm  Heacy. 

n  ftwl-KlrivYng  man. 

»  For  a  similar  sentiraent.  cf.  Journal  of  American  t oik-Lore.  vol.  lasix,  p.  244. 
«  During  the  winto-  of  1908-09.  I  found  the  State  of  Mississippi  fuU  of  versions  of  a 
ssng*  vwy  popalBr  thsn,  csOed  **Cssty  Jonss.**  The  asvwsl  vsnioas  I  was  aMe  to  gst. 
I  pffnt  befe.  Mr.  Beery  says  tlds  soog  wss  eeapossd  by  one  bsb.  WUieni  Ssnadeni 
but  as  yet  I  have  been  able  to  learn  no  date  for  its  composition.  Certainly  the  version 
which  I  t;ive  rt"  "E"  was  current  in  Fi<t  TrrtTieaqfp  30  fTirly  as  1905;  and  the  disaster  is 
therein  iocaied  at  ur  oear  Corbm,  Ky.  urthcrmorc.  in  1908  Lhe  «aaj{  already  in  the 
of  the  people  of  Mlirfwippl.  end  oach  etacw  m  riMpiag  the  veiMS  to  mH 
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"  WhAt  do  yOD  care? 

If  I  keep  your  boQen  red  and  hot, 
Well  make  it  to  CMton  by  four  o'clock." 

C^&ey  jonm  HI*  •  bfmve  engineer, 

He  died  with  the  throttle  in  hie  right  hand. 

All  the  way  by  the  last  board  he  passed, 
Thirty-five  minutes  late  with  the  S  mail.^ 
Caaey  Jones  ssud  to  hit  fireman, 
"Well  make  it  to  Caafeon,  or  leave  the  ndl; 
We  an  thirty*five  miautea  tate  vidi  the  S  mail.** 

Just  as  he  got  in  a  mile  of  the  place, 
He  spied  number  Thirty-five  right  in  his  face. 
Said  to  the  fiRauu^  "  YouM  better  jump! 
For  these  looomodvet  are  bound  to  bnmp." 

When  Casey's  family  heard  of  lii^  riealh, 
Casey's  daughter  fell  on  her  knee:!, 
"Mammal  maaunat  how  can  it  be, 
F^pa  got  UDed  oft  the  old  I.  C?'* 

"Hush  your  mouth,  don't  dra'w  a  breath; 
We'll  draw  a  pension  from  Casey's  death!" 

B 

OPMn  lUiiiNlvpl;  MPMt;  MSL  of  J.  L.  Bfidi  ioo») 

Casey  Jones  left  Jackaon  Yaida; 

When  he  left,  he  was  sober; 

But  when  he  came  over  Bolivar  Hill, 

Six  Hundred  and  Eighteen  turned  over. 

The  fireman  said  to  Casey  Jones, 

"What  in  the  world's  the  matter?" 

''Six  Hundred  and  Eighteen's  dona  hopped  the  track, 

And  forty-one  cars  scattered." 

"Yon  go  down  the  new  cut  toad,* 

And  I'll  go  down  the  Central; 

We'll  ho*h  meet  in  Bethlehem, 
And  both  go  home  together." 

C 

CProm  If Iwlwlppl?  ?;  1I&  of  Bsa  Bdi|  S900) 

Casey  Jonea  waa  an  engineer; 
He  told  his  fireman  not  to  fear. 

"  I  just  want  you  to  keep  the  boiler  hot, 
And  I'll  run  her  into  Canton  at  four  o'clock." 

*  The  United  States  mail? 

*  This  ■tana  has  a  defioUe  folk-flavor.  It  also  rsmiods  one  of  a  staasa  in  "Ltos^ 

Lomood." 
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And  in  nin  her  into  Canton  at  four  o'clock;  {twice) 
I  joat  want  yoa  to  itaap  tha  boiler  iMt; 
And  1*11  mn  her  into  Canton  at  four  o'dock. 

I  got  up  this  morning,  and  it  looked  like  rain; 
Around  the  curve  come  the  passenger  train; 
On  that  train  waa  Caaey  Jonea; 
A  good  enginaer,  but  ha'a  dead  and  fone. 

A  good  engineer,  etc  ^ 

OPkMB MtMMnl;  h  MaorF.K.  RaM;  S909) 

Daidd  Jonea  waa  n  good  engineer; 
He  told  his  fireman  not  to  fear; 

All  he  wanted  was  steam  and  coal* 

"Stick  yonr  head  out  the  vindow,  Me  the  dfiveff  roUt 

See  the  drivers  roll! 
Stick  your  head  out  the  window,  and  see  the  drivers  roii." 

Early  one  morning,  whan  It  looked  like  rain. 
Around  the  curve  come  the  gravel  train; 

On  that  train  was  David  Jones: 

He  s  a  good  old  rounder,  but  he's  dead  and  gone. 

But  lie  s  dead  and  gone, 

He'a  a  good  old  rounder,  but  ha'a  dead  and  gone. 

E 

(FtaMa  iMC  TsBBflMM;  inoiatrin  iMtim\  imHalloa  el  F.  LeTeHitt  i^es) 

Las*  Monday  momin'  'twas  drijczlin*  rain; 
Aroun'  the  curve  come  a  paieenger  train; 
Engineer  Farmer  said  tell  his  wife 
That  Two  Sixty-nine  had  stole  his  life. 

Said,  "  Poke  in  the  coal,  en'  get  the  boiler  hot, 
En*  nut  into  Corbin  by  four  o'dodc" 

F 

mwam  lOsriaaippt;  ^,  MSL  ef  W.  P.  Casndy;  1909) 

Casey  Jones  was  long  and  tall; 

He  pulled  the  throttle  on  the  cannon-ball; 

Pull[ed)  the  whistle,  and  gave  a  equall ; 

Said,  "I'm  going  to  ride  the  eeoondiei  to  Niagra  Fail" 

G 

(F^lfliihilpji;  7;  M&  of  J.  B.  Saittt  1909) 

Old  Tom  Jonea  was  a  good  engineer, 

Said  to  his  firemnn,  "  Don't  have  no  fear; 

A  little  more  water,  and  then  some  coal, 

Stick  your  head  out  the  window,  and  watch  the  driven  rolL" 
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5.  ENGINE  NUMBER  NINE 

(From  Mi^ti>ippi,  ?;  MS.  of  Mr.  Upshur;  1909) 

Engtne,  engine,  Number  Nine, 
TraveUin'  on  the  Chicago  line, 
Wlwn  ihe'i  poUahed,  doa't  abe  ahinel 
Engiiie,  cogUie,  Number  Niael 


6^  ¥0V  CAUSE  MB  TO 

Yer  caum  mt  tM  wep,  ea*  y«r  cauae  tnt  ter  moarn, 
Ea'  yer  caoae  me  ter  leave  my  home;' 
Ea'  I'U  new  lee  my  baby  aoy  more  (fmia). 


I  looked  at  the  aim,  ta'  the  aiia  looked  ygh; 
I  kioked  at  tke  boaa,  ea'  the  boaa  loekad  thy; 


7.  CO  DOWM,  next 


of  v.i;.eNii«.i»ia| 


I  looked  at  the  shove!,  en'  the  shn^•e!  !f>okcd  clean; 
I  looked  at  the  boss,  en'  the  boss  looked  mean; 
I  looked  at  the  sua,  en'  the  sua  looked  high: 
Go  daowa,  pick;  go  daowa,  er  diet 


8.  OMB  iBE  fBS  aoinir* 


One  fer  the  money,  two  fer  the 
Three  ter  amke  rttdy,  ea*  f onr 


f;  t«as) 


gof 


9.  0U>  |AT  Gonj) 
A 

Vnm  SmI  TaMMmesi  amniale  iHihm;  fRNa  lecftatioa  «f  F.  Lel^tDlar;  vpey) 

Die  Jay  Go<d'  *  said ,  bef  era  he  died. 
.He*d  te  a  vay  Ut  hohoe  to  ride. 

Said,  "  Ride  on  the  bumpers,  en*  ride  on  the  rods,* 
Ea'  trast  your  life  In  the  han'e  uv  Godl" 

1  For  this  rdrsia.  cf.  Jounul  qf  American  PoUt-Lort,  voL  aadi.  p.  345;  voL  sdv.  p.  387. 
■  Jay  Gould  was  sapposi  J  to  own  moat  of  the  railroads.   Cf .  Jomnul  <i  Smtritm 

foVt-Lorf.  vol,  XTiv.  p.  7R.1,  whrrr  "Jay-pnozr"  sr^rm't  tn  bt  Jof  "JSIP  GoeM*** 
*  CL  Jotnai    Amcritan  Foik-Lortt  voL  sdv,  p.  a^p. 
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B 

(FVon  MiMbsippi;  ?;  M&  of  If .  T.  Aldtich;  1909) 

Jay  Gould  said,  [before  he  died] 

"Fix  my  train  so  the  bums  can't  ride.** 

C 

(Jhetm  mwittlppl;  ?;  US.  of  L.  A.  Hanctaoa;  1909) 

Old  man  Vanderbilt  said,  before  he  died, 

"Just  one  more  road  I  wanted  to  ride; 

The  Central  Georgia  burns  niching  but  coal: 

Poke  your  head  out  the  window,  and  watch  the  drivers  roii." 

10.  ON  A  WATER-TANK^ 

(Flram  MJiMppl;  wUte  Bwdaaioss  li&  ol  lAr.  U»*v$  im) 

I  was  riding  OH  an  eatt-bound  freiglit* 

Coin'  to  Chicago. 

Said  the  head -end  shack 

As  wrnt  came  to  Farco, 

*'  If  you  re  no  rank  gay -cat  or  cronicker, 

Just  utiltce  your  pleasure  moments, 

Scntdiinf  up  your  nuuiaker. 

I  strolled  up  to  the  water-tank, 

Marked  all  up  with  chalk, 

With  names  of  bo's  from  every  State 

Prom  Triico  to  New  York. 

There  was  Boston  Slim,  New  Orietnt  Jlfflt 

Shorty  Bob,  and  'Frisco  Redi 

Billip  Do,  and  Sailor  Jack, 

Louie  Tom,  and  Bufialo  Ned. 

These  were  aome  of  tlM  monakera 
Upon  that  water^tank. 

I  walked  right  up  to  register; 
The  e«prm  train  palled  in; 
The  paaaengera  aurrouaded  ma 
As  thottsh  I'd  done  tome  tin. 

One  »ay»,  "Old  bo',  vou'd  better  huatle, 

Or  you'll  be  left  f  (  hind." 
1  wrote  up  my  monaker, 
And  climbed  upon  the  blind. 

*  Taken  from  the  singing  <A  workmen  in  the  railroad  shops  in  Water  Valley,  Miat, 
"Moneker"  !■  a  bote  weed  for  **di|BaCa«e.''  such  at  the  tiaaip  tften  puts  up  in  pubile 
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lu  vm  A  cncEBii  cm  wt  back 
A 


-t — &  -^  -i» — 

-5r-h    .    ^  M  — IV 

En 

^  /   J.....  /.  .  i-.  A    J>  JL 

Witfc  a  chkkeB  on  ny  b«dc, 

I*m  goin'  to  my  shack, 


En'  it's  nobody's  burincM  but  iniae. 

Lord!  Lord! 
£a'  it's  nobody's  business  but  mine.^ 

B 

OhM  MMWpils  Bcpws;  ]i&«f  X.  P.  Kofads  t^) 

With  tiifeiii  bloodhonndt  on  my  tnck* 

AjmI  a  chkkeii  on  my  back, 

I'm  swine  to  nukt  it  to  my  ihaatyt  If  I  can. 

If  I  can,  can,  can, 
If  I  cut,  can,  can, 

I'm  gwisw  to  make  it  to  my  ihaatyt  if  I  can. 

With  a  ham- bone  on  my  back, 

And  them  bloodhounds  on  my  back  [Qy.  track?] 

I'se  gwiae  to  keep  my  ikillet  greasy,  if  I  can. 

C 

(Ftam  liisalidppt:  negroes;  MS.  of  A.  B.  Pftta) 

Chickens  on  my  back,  and  bloodhounds  on  my  track, 
I've  got  to  make  it  to  my  shanty,  if  I  can. 

Rabiiit  on  the  log,  got  no  labblt  dog* 
SImoC  him  with  my  piftol  forty-foor. 

12.  FO*  HUNDUD  MILES  FUM  HOME 
(FrosB  South  Carolina;  nfjscroes;  MS.  of  H.  M.  Bryaa; 

The  rain  it  r  u-n  ii,  the  wind  it  blew, 
The  hail  it  hailed,  and  the  snow  it  snew; 
And  I  wus  fo*  hnndnd  milet  away  fom  Iwaia. 

The  tracks  wu?  filled  with  snow, 
When  I  hi  ir  i  Llie  station  blow; 
And  1  wuz,  etc. 
*  Cf.  Jonrnoi  of  American  FcAk-Lort,  voL  zxiv.  p.  357. 
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We  just  crofned  Deadman's  Track 
WImi  No.  14  Mt  our  tack; 
And  I  wtis,  etc 

13.  DB  DUMMY 

A 

(From  Alabama;  negroes;  MS.  of  \V.  O.  Scrofga;  igoi) 

Away  down  yonder  on  bixtccml-.  Street, 
De  niggers  dey  have  lech  great  big  feet  I 
Dey  go  to  bed,  but  tain't  no  me; 
Fer  dejr  feet  idck  ovt  fer  de  cMcfcem  to  root*. 

Two  iil'  niggers,  one  S  itiirday  night, 

Tried  to  go  to  Hebben  on  de  tail  ob  a  kite; 

De  tail  it  broke,  and  de  niggers  dey  fell; 

Dey  tried  to  go  to  Hebben,  bat  they  wmt  to  pielQ.^ 

Dey  oughter  been  arrested,  {thrice) 
'Tain't  no  liel 

Got  on  de  dummy,  didn't  have  no  fore; 

Cnndtirtor  nxed  mc  what  I  doin'  dere; 
Hit  me  on  de  head  wid  a  two  by  fo'; 
Ain't  gwine  ride  on  de  dummy  no  mo'. 

On  de  dummy,  on  de  dunmyi 

Gwinc  trr  ride  and  shine; 

Gwine  ter  ride  and  «ihjne,  and  pay  my  fim^ 

When  I  ride  on  de  dummy  line. 

Some  folki  my  de  dummy  don't  run; 

But  jcs'  Icmmc  tell  what  de  dummy  dooOt  done: 

Lef  Atlanta  at  hnlf-pas'  seven, 

And  got  to  Savannah  at  half-pas'  'leben. 

B 

(ftom  If liJidjpii  mtvom  1I&  ef  W.  P.  Bsm;  1909) 

Some  folki  My  de  dummy  don't  run; 

But  lemme  tell  you  what  de  dummy  dooe^  done: 

Left  Atlanta  at  hnlf-past  one, 

And  went  round  de  world  by  de  settin'  of  de  sua* 

14. 1  WANT  A  unu  WAin 
ijfnm  WmMvtii  Mgross;  US.  of  ICks  to^y; 

Working  on  the  ralfatiod,  eleefjing  on  the  ground, 
Wahing  for  th*t  Insy  bey  to  pott  the  jug  around* 

I  want  a  iittie  more  water,  Johnny! 
A  little  mofo  ivmter,  boy  1 
A  Utde  mora  wuter*  Johnny! 
Every  Httle  onoe  niid  n  whUo. 
«  ThsY«tssinthliBmsomidlfceeafaBpoftnlignftMi**8hortMi'B0nd.** 
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I  went  down  in  town,  I  didn't  go  tu  stay; 

I  fell  in  love  with  m  black-eyed  girl,  uA  eottUat  oobm  avmy 

I  want  a  little  water,  etc 

<7tatt  lOiMppI;  —iipm;  if& of  J,  U  Bjnd;  1909) 

Captain,  captainl  my  feat  are  odd! 

" Dogvooe  your  feett  let  then  wlieden*  roD.** 

Hang  the  harneei  oa  tbe  rack; 

Work  ao  mom  till  the  caplaia  onnea  back. 

Going  down  the  river  with  my  good  dolheaon 
Going  down  die  fiver  where  they  do  pay  noca. 

Wake  up  in  the  morning,  I'll  be  gone; 
On  my  way  to  the  crawfah  pond. 

1  killed  Bill  Johnson,  1  idiicd  him  dead; 

Killed  him  liout  dat  crawfish  head. 

16.  I  WBMT  DOWN  TO  TXB  DSiOV 
Onran  M i«Wvpl;  Mpmi;  li8>  of  Mt.  I  ifawHi  isvl 

I  went  down  to  the  depot. 

And  a  little  bit  down  the  track, 
Waiting  fnr  dnt  cannon-baU* 
To  bring  my  Baby  back. 

17.  XBBP  yOUK  nS  on  TBB  CAfTADt 
(PkOA  lOnW^s  aegPOM,  M&  of  W.  P.  Bcu;  1909) 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  captain,  (Hrfae) 
And  imt*  as  maeh  as  yo«  pleaae. 

18.  HOK^t   am;  buggy* 
(From  Miiwisslppi;  negroes;  from  the  sin^mg  oi  a  grading  crtw;  X909) 

llf'l  J    I    I  ^    ^   M  II 

Uh'm  gon  tell  yuh 
'Boat  my  pardner. 

Haws  en*  buggy 
Take  a  ridel 

>  The  wheelbarrow?  wi  th  wUck  tkt  acpoo*  tie  woivtag  difft*  Cf .  Jmnmi  9$  Ammiem 

fdk-Ij-re.  vr!,  xriv,  p.  381. 

*  A  humorous  name  for  the  slow  trains  of  the  South. 
§  Xhai  kb  **waiie  tliitf.**  "idtaa** 

a  ride" — echoes  Uie  hei^t  of  the  negro's  ambition.   The  verses  have  no  riijnne  except  aa 

peridental.  The  negro  sings  al!  day,  to  the  monotonous  mf!^dv.  just  comes  Into 
hia  miad;  any  negro  in  the  gang  being  free  to  add  his  own  stanza  to  tlie  aong.   For  a 

flt^BlHtflf  tO^t^^a  ^^O0flf^)lj|^  ^ftBO^AtCV  VCVltOB  of  lifedts  ^(S^  <^9BW(JlJ     ^^^tttf^tH^Ki  X^flllk^iEA^^^  ^Potia  ^D^l^^9 

P>3t4* 
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Las'  July 
He  feU  •ptum\ 

Las'  July 
He  died. 

Pick  en'  shovel. 

Gil  yuh  daownl 

Jamaica  ginyer, 
Burn  yuh  out! 


19.  ov 


fwii  1 1  I  ny  '  ii  I II  '  fi 


There's  many  a  rrmn  been  killed  upon  the  railroadt 

Railroad,  railroad; 
There's  many  a  man  been  killed  \ipoQ  the  railroad, 

En'  cast  in  hie  londy  grave. 


STATE  OF  AtKANSAW' 
(Ftan  Wmt  Ttaatmee;  mountain  whkcs;  fram  the  singing  cC  F.  LeTdkrs  Z910) 

My  name  is  John  the  Bummer,  with  a  budget  on  my  back, 
Trampin*  daown  the  railroad,  trampin'  daown  the  track; 
Trampin*  daown  the  railroad,  a  villa^p  there  I  saw, 
Trampin'  dauwn  tlie  raiiroad,  in  the  Stale  uv  Arkiasaw. 

I  wenr  daown  ui  tt-jc  station;  the  agent  there  I 

Selling  railroad  tickets  to  ride  in  Arkmsaw: 

Said,  '*  Pitch  me  daown  five  dollers,  en'  a  ticket  you  sbeU  draw 

To  ride  upon  the  reilfoed  ia  (he  State  uv  ArUaeaw.'* 

I  bought  me  a  pint  uv  iicker  my  truuble^i  to  withdraw, 

Wliile  fkiii*  on  tlie  rdlraad  in  the  State  uv  Aifcintaw; 
I  folleid  my  ooaducter  to  a  moit  inqnainted  placet 
Where  hard  luck  en'  etarvmtidn  wot  pictured  In  tlie  iace. 

I  fot  off  at  the  ttation;  a  porter  there  I  mw» 

Who  took  me  to  a  hotel,  the  best  in  Arkinsaw! 

They  fed  me  on  corn  dodgers,  en'  beef  I  could  not  chaw, 

En'  charged  me  half  a  doUcr  ia  the  State  uv  Arkineawl 

UmvntsiTY  or  L^^visvnjJb 

LOUTSVILLt.  K*Y, 

t  This  song  is  rather  the  work  of  the  mmsuel  than  of  the  folk.   Cf.  J.  A.  Lomax, 
for  ea  tUtadtd  v«iko.  The  Slate  «f  Arkansas  is  th«  butt  formany 
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VARIOUS  BALLADS 
BDITBD  BY  G.  L.  KITTBBDGB 
I.  TBB  CAXBBIC  SBIIT 

version  of  Chikl,  No.  2,  was  contributed  by  Mi«  Adina  De 
Zavala,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  It  came  item,  Iieland  (Dublin  or  there- 
about). Cf.  this  Journal,  vol.  m,  p.  130;  voL  zdii,  ik  430;  Childt  I» 
19:  V,  aS4. 

I.  As  I  roved  out  through  a  green  bank's  side, 
£vcfy  roM  grows  nary  in  time,  *~ 
I  met  a  fair  maid  and  the  woie  a  green  fova. 
And  ebe  eaid  the  would  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

3.  I  told  her  to  make  me  a  cambric  shirt 

—  Every  roee  gnma  merry  in  time  — > 
Without  either  eeam  or  needlework, 

Befote  ahe  could  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

3.  1  told  her  to  wash  it  in  a  spring  well 

—  Every  roee  growa  merry  in  time  —  ' 
Where  it  never  apruag  nor  a  drop  never  run. 

Before  ahe  could  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

4*  I  tK^d  her  to  dry  it  on  a  green  thorn 

—  Ev«y  rose  grows  merry  in  time  — 
Where  It  never  bloaaomed  aince  Adam  was  bom. 

And  then  ahe  could  be  a  true  lover  of  mine, 

5.  "Now,  my  young  man,  as  you've  said  so, 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time,  — 
I  hope  you  will  anawer  me  aa  many  nuMO, 

Before  you  can  be  a  true  lover  of  mine." 

6.  I  told  him  to  get  me  an  acre  of  land 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time  — 
Between  the  salt  water  and  the  aaa  aand. 

Before  you  can  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

7.  I  told  him  to  plough  it  with  a  ram's  horn, 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time,  — 

And  aow  it  all  over  with  pepper  and  com  {or  out  pepper  conO» . 
BefofO  you  can  be  a  tnw  lover  of  mine. 

8.  1  told  him  to  thrcih  it  in  an  ecft;  shell, 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time, 
And  adl  it  in  a  town  wh/tsn  nobody  dwells, 

Bef ofu  you  can  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 
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9.  "Then,  when  you've  done  and  finished  your  VOrk| 
—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time,  — • 
Retiini  to  me  mod  111  give  yoa  tlw  aliiit, 
And  then  yoit  wiU  be  a  true  liiver  ol  iniae*'* 

a.  TRB  MAID  PKSED  PROM  THB  GALLOWS 

The  following  fragment  of  Child,  No.  95,  was  given  to  Professor 
W.  A.  Neilson  by  au  Irish  servant-maid  in  1909. 

t.  O,  stop  your  htmA,  gmiut  jiiryl 

I  think  I  see  my  sweetheart  In  full  speed  ft*eomittg. 

a.  "Wdoome  here,  deer  sweetheart,  weloome  here  to  me! 
Did  yon  bring  me  e'er  a  money  or  e*er  a  fee?'* 

3.  "I  brought  you  ne'er  a  money  nor  ne'er  a  fee, 

But  I  have  got  your  pardon  from  the  king,  and  come  along  with  mel" 

3.  THB  MBWAID 

The  foOoving  fragmentary  verrion  of  "The  Meniuiid*'  (Child, 
No.  089)  I  took  down  on  January  4, 1878,  from  tlie  recitation  of  Mn. 
Sanh  G.  Lewis,  who  was  bom  in  Boaton,  Maas.,  in  1799,  but  lived 
most  of  her  days  in  Sandwich  and  Barnstable.  Mrs.  Lewis  thought 
she  learned  the  song  about  1808.  The  veraion  is  tnteiesting  because 
of  its  relation  to  Child's  A  in  the  first  stansa.^  For  a  text  from 
Missouri,  oontributed  by  PkofesKir  Belden,  see  tliis  Journal,  voL  scvt 
pli.  X76-177;  for  the  tune  (from  Vermont)  see  Bany,  this  Journal, 
v6L  nil,  p.  78.  For  broadskle  texts,  see,  Ibr  fiample,  "Rosdbuighe 
Ballads''  (ed.  Ebsworth,  viH,  446),  Harvard  College  Ltbraiy,  051494 
(I,  007),  05143.17  (III,  36,  109,  IV,  i6»  147).  The  ballad  is  oon- 
talned  in  "The  Fofget  Me  Not  Song^"  (New  York,  Nafis  ft 
Coniih),  p.  79. 

X.  One  night  as  I  lay  on  my  bed, 
A-taking  of  my  ease, 
Thinking  what  a  lodge  tlie  immt  ssflors  have 
While  they  sre  on  the  seas. 

2.  Sailors  ihvy  go  through  hot  and  COid, 

Through  many  a  butcr  bla^t, 
And  oftentimes  they  are  obliged 
To  cot  away  the  mast. 

3.  [Forgotten  by  the  redter.J 

4.  Up  speaks  Qp  our  cafrtain  eo  bold, 

Aaid  a  clever  old  man  was  he: 

"I've  got  a  wife  in  fair  England, 
And  a  widow  I'm  alratd  she  will  be." 
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5.  Up  speak<?  up  our  mate  <n  bold, 
Atnl  a  clever  man  \'.  as  he: 
"I've  got  a  wife  in  (air  Ireland  town, 
Aad  a  vidov  rn  alnkl  db«  Will  fa«." 

6i*  Up  speaks  up  our  bos'n  so  boldt 
And  a  clever  fellow  was  he: 
"  r  v«  got  •  wife  in  tair  bcoiland, 
Anda  widovraafraidebewUlbt.'* 

7«  Up  speak?  up  our  little  cabin-boy. 
And  a  smari  liTiU  irllrtw  was  he: 
"I'm  as  sorry  for  my  fatiier  and  my  mother  too 
Am  you  are  for  your  niiret  aU  tbrat." 

«.  


This  goodly  shfp  she  did  split, 
And  down  to  Uie  bottom  she  did  go. 

4- 

Taken  down  by  me  in  January,  1878,  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  G.  Lewis,  whose  recollection  was  that  she  learned  it  from  her 
grandnK>thor.  Another  copy,  obtained  (about  1888)  from  Mrs.  John 
H.  Paine  of  Bamatablet  variea  only  in  an  ocicaaional  wofd,  but  ladsi 
the  fifth  ttana. 

I.  Once  I M  court  a  fair  beauty  bright. 
And  OB  bar  I  fixed  any  iHiole  biart't  ddlflit; 
She  granted  me  her  lov«>  which  waa  for  mjr  lovt  tflint 
Which  1  never  had  a  reason  at  all  to  complain. 

9.  And  when  that  her  father  he  came  for  to  know 
I  courted  hie  daughter,  hie  daughter  aleo» 
Then  fie  urged  on  me  tiiat  I  should  be  preeeed  to  eea. 
To  Itfep  ma  from  my  true  love*s  eweet  company. 

3.  Then  unto  the  seas  I  was  forced  for  to  go, 
A*leaving  of  my  true  love  in  ecrrow,  grief,  and  woa; 
And  when  that  I  came  there  to  the  man-of-war  eo  bright, 
I  never  could  forget  my  own  heart**  delight. 

4.  And  when  I  had  servM  full  seven  long  years, 

Then  iu>me  to  my  true  love  I  itiaigbtway  did  lepair; 
And  when  that  I  came  there,  her  father  he  replied, 
''She's  broirn  her  lieart  for  love,  and  lor  you  elia  liaa  died.** 

5.  "O,  don't  tell  me  no  more  than  I'm  able  for  to  bearl 
If  she  ie  in  her  rilent  grave,  I  wish  that  I  was  there. 
Then  I  should  have  ease  from  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe. 
I  know  not  where  to  wander  nor  where  for  to  go.'* 
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6.  Then  unto  New  Bedlam  this  young  man  was  conveyed, 
And  all  for  his  true  love's  sake  his  senses  were  bereaved. 
With  the  rattling  of  his  chains,  with  his  fingers  as  he  lay* 
StiU  calling  for  aweet  PoUy  until  the  day  he  died.* 

5.  THE  sailor's  TBAGEDY 

The  following  ballad  was  kindly  seat  to  the  Journal  by  William 
Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Deoetnber  9»  X912.  Mr.  Nelaoa 
writes:  "I  have  had  lying  by  me  for  several  years  two  old  manttscrifit 
ballads.  From  the  style  of  handwriting,  omditioa  of  the  paper,  and 
the  age  of  the  old  lady  from  whom  I  got  these  manuscripts  (she 
died  two  montfaa  afo,  in  her  eight y-ein^lh  year),  I  should  think  these 
manuscripts  were  seventy  to  eighty  3rear8  old." 

The  piece  here  printed  is  a  version  (probably  written  down  from 
memory)  of  "The  Sailor's  Tragedy."  The  Harvard  College  Library 
ha?  two  copies  of  the  ballad  in  a  garland  (The  Sailor's  Tragedy.  .  .  . 
Stirling.  Printed  by  W.  Marnir,  T825),'  another  copy  in  another 
edition  (same  date  and  printer).*  A  few  variants  from  Macnie's 
text  (i/.)  are  given  in  footnotes. 

A  lonc:er  version,  in  a  different  style,  is  "Hnndsome  Harry,"  of 
which  the  Harvard  College  Library  has  three  American  broadside 
copies,  —  25242.5  (121),  Nos.  4  and  5;  25242.5  (122),  No.  4.  All 
date,  apparently,  from  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thv  si  cond 
was  "Printed  by  Nathaniel  Coverly,  Jr.  Milk-street,  Corner  iiieatre- 
Alley,  Boston."  The  title  is,  "Handsome  Harry,  Or,  the  Deceitful 
Young  Man."   The  piece  begins, — 

Come,  all  you  loyal  hearted  loversi 

Come  and  listen  unto  me; 
And  to  you  I  will  discover 
A  most  doleful  perjury. 

"Handsome  Harry,"  almost  woid  for  wocd  as  in  these  broadsides, 
may  be  found  ui ''The  Forget  Me  Not  Songster"  (New  York,  Nafia  & 
Corntsh),  pp.  I33-*I36. 

For  ships  stopped  at  sea  because  tliere  is  a  miuderer  on  board  and 
lor  ghosts,  sec  this  Journal,  vol.  pp.  261-264,  and  the  ballads 
there  cited.  Add  "The  New  York  Trader,"  in  which  the  captain, 
as  the  result  of  a  voice  that  comes  to  him,  confesses  fonr  muideiB  to 

*  TtelMttlaan«asndtedbylfn.MM,fiintMf«llai9t:» 

Thai  homt  to  Ifeir  Bedism  tUi  yomt  mm  «m  oonvcyed; 
All  for  Ma  tm  love'*  wke  Ui  aannt  im  bcnav«d— 

The  rattling  of  his  chains  on  hi<!  straw  bed  tS  be  kQTt 
CalHog  for  sweet  Polly  until  bis  dying  day. 

'  Harvard  Cr 'I      Library.  No.  ii  in  25276.19  (U),  Nck.  Ml  in  SSaTdbflJ. 

*  UarvitfU  College  Library.  No.  ai  io 
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the  boatswain.  There  is  a  st  rtn;  the  sailors  thitnr  tiie  r^pt^in 
overboard,  and  a  calm  ensues.   1  lu&  begins,  — 

To  «  Nflw  York  Trader,  I  dM  belong. 

She  was  wel!  built,  both  stout  and  strong, 
Wc-l!  rT'^'c^'H,  well  mann'd,  well  fit  for  sea. 
Bound  to  >iew  York  in  America. 

"The  Neir  Yofk  Trader**  nay  be  found  in  John  Aihton't  *<Modeni 
Street  BeUade**'  1888,  pp.  068-070.  It  Is  induded  in  "The  Fotjget 
Me  Not  Songeter,"  pp.  loo-ioi.  The  Harvard  CoO^  Utxaiy  hat 
lour  iMoadside  oopiei»— 05240.17,  I,  118  ("Spencer,  Broadstones, 
Bnidfofd":  incomplete, seven  stanzas) ;  11, 31  ("George  Walker,  Jiul, 
Printer.  Sadler-Street,  Duiham");  VII,  87  (}.  Catnacfa);  XIII,  140 
(H.Siich). 

Compare  also  "The  Downfal  of  William  Grismond:  Or,  A  Lament- 
able  Murder  by  him  committed  at  Lainterdine,  in  the  County  of 
Hereford,  the  12th.  of  March,  1650."  This  is  in  the  Roxburghe 
collection.  III,  [606  {Roxburghe  Ballads,  ed.  Ebsworth,  viii,  69-7i)t 
in  the  Euing  collection  (No.  61,  University  of  Gla.^;ow),  and  amoi^^ 
the  Crawford  ballads  (No.*  914;  Crawford  Catalogue,  p.  326).  There 
is  a  manuscript  copy  (from  a  broadside  "in  Ballard's  Collection") 
among  Bishop  Percy's  papers  in  the  Harvard  College  Librar>\  See 
also  extract  in  John  Masefield,  "A  Sailor's  GnrlrtnH."  tqo6,  pp. 
203-205.  A  short (T  text  ("William  Guiseman"),  improved  from  the 
broadside  by  tradition,^  is  in  Kinloch's  MSS.  (Harvard  College 
Library),  V,  43-46  (in  the  hand  of  James  Seattle,  son  of  James 
Beattic,  Frote^or  of  Natural  History  in  Marishall  (  jllege,  AtKrrdeen;. 
From  this  Kinloch  printed  (with  a  few  slight  changes)  in  his  "Ancient 
Scottish  Ballads."  1827,  pp.  156-159.  Christie's  text  is  altered  from 
Kinloch's,  as  he  suvs  himself  ("Traditional  Ballad  Airs."  II,  172-173). 

The  other  manut^ii[)t  piece  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nelbon  is  a  copy 
(in  56  stanzas)  ot  "Jemmy  &  Nancy  or  the  Yarmouth  Tragedy."  It 
begins,— 

Lover*  I  pray  Lead  an  esr  to  my  story 
And  take  an  Etemple  by  this  coostaat  peir 
How  love  a  young  damsd  did  blast  in  her  glory, 
Twss  besotifoU  Nancy  of  Yarssoath  we  hssr. 

The  copy  is  much  better  spdled  and  much  more  correct  than  that  of 
"The  Sailor's  Tragedy,'*  and  wbeam  to  have  heat.nade  hom  print* 

t  See  Oiiki.  II. 

•  Foe  "The  Yarmouth  Tra^cUy"  ne  Tk* Prngd  JfoM  Stm^tir.  pp.  86-92; Glyde.  Tim 
HmfMCmtmi^  •S6-n>.  CLJmmmitfmtmm  JhrfUp.  P.  ■t3»ti4;  HL  WO. 
•7a:Chriatie.  r^«t»OMi  JtelUrfa*ii;II»SSa.    Tb«HwiSi«Colk^  LibnqrawMml 

cvip5«  in  garland*  azid  broad cs.  ~  a5a4a.a,  fote.  8.  as;  3$ttt.3.  fol.  S7  v';  2514^.4.!.  94. 
«S«4a.S  T.  P-  U  :«:J4a  TO  5.  fol.  276;  25242.17.  V!.  9<.  X  147;  35^53  ^^-^'o*^*  «S37*-M* 
tio.  4;  a^a7i.ai.  :\o.  4;  as^?M<  ^i<>>  1i  ^5176.5.  No.  17;  tSMj^j,  No.  8. 
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[the  &\ILOR's  TRAUiiDY]* 

I.  I  am  a  Salor  all  by  my  right* 
and  on  the  seas  took  great  delight 
A'  female  sex  I  did  begile 
at  length  two  were  by  me  with  child 


a.  I  proniie  to  be  true  to  both 
and  bound  myself  under  an  oath 
to  marry  them  if  I  had  life 
but  one  of  them  I  made  my  wife. 


3.  The  other  being  left  along* 
She  cr>  s  you  fals  deluded*  man 
by  me  you  have  done  a  wicked  thing 
which  puUich  ehame  will  on  me  bring 


4.  In  to  her  pieeent*  ihade  ihe  went 

her  present  shame  for  to  prevent 
soon  as  she  finish  up  her  strife 
she  cut  her  tender  thred  of  life 


5.  She  hung  herself  all  on  A  Tree 
two  men  a  hunting  did  her  see 
her  ileeh  by  beatt  was  bitterly*  tore 
which  greavd  these  young  men's  heart  full  sore 

6w  Straight  they  went  and  cut  her  down 

and  in  her  bosom  the  note  was  found 
this  note  was  written  in  Letters  larg 
Berry  me  not  1  do  the  charge 

7.  But  here  on  earth  let  me  lie 
for  every  man  that  passes  by 
that  they  by  me  a  warning  take 
can  see  what  follows  ear  to  late 


8.  If>  he  Is  fals  I  do  protest 
he  on  earth  shall  have  no  rest 
and  it  was  said  she  plagud  him  so 
that  he  to  sea  was  forc'd  to  go 


9.  As  he  was  on  the  main  mast  high 
A  liitie  boat  he  ciian^l  to  spy 

and  in  it  was  a  gost  so  grim 

which  made  him  trimble  in  every  limb 

sNotllisiaaMMiMript.  .  •  Mt  end  kerns  I  willsw 

•  If:  The.  *  M:  alone.  •  M:  dtMNd 

•  IC:th8ilkai^(l«.  '  M:lissat]r.  •  UxAm, 
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la  Then  down  to  tlie  captain  this  young  man  goes 
BAto  the  cnptttn  his  niiiid  is  dosd^ 
liere  is  a  spirrit  comiog  hence 
io  captain  stand  at  my  defence 

II.  Then  out  on  Dedc  the  captain  goes 
lie  sonest  spide  tlie  fatal  ffost 
Captain  say  she  you  must  incan* 
with  speed  help  me  to  such  a  man 

ta.  In  ncthealen*  this  young  man  died 
In  nethealea*  his  body  Bes 

Captain  said  she  do  not  say  eo 
for  heris  in  your  ship  below 

13.  And  if  you  stand  at  his  defence 
A  mighty  Stonn  I  will  send  hence 

What  will  cause  you  and  your  men  to  weep 
And  Leave  you  sleeping  in  the  deep. 

14.  And  to  the  c^bben  the  captain  goes 
And  brought  this  young  man  to  his  foes 
On  him  she  fixed  her  eye  so  grim 
which  made  him  trimble  in  every  limb 

15.  *  And  to  preserve  both  ship  and  man 

And  in  the  Boat  she  forced  him* 
The  boat  she  sunk  in  a  (lash  of  fire 
Which  made  the  sakm  all  admire 

10.  Now  you  that  knows  that  OQ  love  belong 
Now  yon  hear  my  moumfall  song 
The  truth  to  them  that  ear  ycni  mind* 
Do  not  delude  poor  woman  kind. 

6.   JOHN  HARDY 

Professor  John  H.  Cox,  of  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown, 
sends  the  h/U'  wiug  ballad,  as  collected  by  one  of  his  pu|)ils,  Mr,  E.  C. 
Smith.  It  was  written  down  from  memory  by  Walter  Mirk , of  Ireland, 
West  Virginia,  in  March,  1913.    He  learned  it  from  hearing  it  sung  in 

>  M:  for  to  discloss.  •M:an4csa. 

•  M :  St.  Helena. 

*  M  has  the  foUowioscUxua  between  14  aiid  15  o(  the  MS.: 

It  mm  wdl  known  I  was  a  maid. 

Wh*n  first  by  you  I  was  betiajr'dt 

1  am  a  spirit  come  for  you. 

Yoti  bei:it{l'd  me  once  bat  I  have  yoa  aow. 

•  M:  Into  the  boat  they  forcftl  him. 

*  M :  Be  true  to  one  wiiatever  you  mind. 
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that  comnumit  y.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  ballad  is  very  well  known 
in  Central  \\  tst  \  iigiuia,  and  thai  .^cvLial  versions  exist.  Stanzas 
6-8  belong  to  "The  Lass  of  Roch  Royal"  (Child,  No.  76).  A  \unh 
Carolina  version  of  "John  Hardy"  (in  four  stanzas)  was  contributed 
to  this  Journal  (vol.  xxil,  p.  247)  by  Miss  Louise  Rand  Bascom. 

I,  John  Hardy  was  a  little  farmer  boy. 
Sitting  on  his  father's  knee. 
Says  he,  "i  fear  the  C.  &  O.  Road 
Will  be  the  ruiiuttioa  of  me, 

Poor  boy. 
Will  be  the  ruination  of  me." 

a.  John  Hardy  got  to  be  a  desperate  man, 
Carried  a  pittol  and  a  razor  every  day, 
^ot  a  nigger  through  the  heel  in  a  Chineae  camp» 
And  you  ought  of  seen  that  ni^^er  get  away, 

Poor  boy, 

And  you  ought  of  seen  that  nigger  get  away. 

3.  John  Hardy's  mother  ran  up  to  him, 

Saying,  "Son,  what  have  you  done?" 
"I  murdered  a  mau  lu  a  Chinese  camp, 
Ami  now  I  am  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

Poor  boy. 
And  now  I  am  sentenced  to  be  hung.** 

4.  John  Hardy's  father  went  to  the  judge. 

Saying,  "What  do  yott  think  wiU  be  done?" 

The  judge  he  answer  with  a  quick  reply, 
**l'm  afraid  John  Hardy  will  be  hnng, 

Poor  boy, 

I'm  ail  aid  John  Hardy  will  be  hung.** 

5.  John  Hnrdy  was  standing  in  a  dice-roora  door," 

He  did  not  have  a  nickel  to  his  name,  — 
Along  came  a  yaller  prl,  threw  a  dollar  on  the  board, 
Saying,  "  Deal  John  Hardy  in  the  game. 

Poor  boy," 
Saying,  "Deal  John  Haidy  in  the  game." 

6*  "O  who  will  shoe  your  pretty  little  feet. 
And  who  will  glove  your  hands. 

And  who  will  kiss  your  sweet  rosy  lips. 
When  I'm  in  a  foreign  land, 

Poor  boy, 

When  I'm  ia  a  foreign  land?" 

7.  "My  father  will  shoe  my  pretty  little  feet. 
My  mother  will  glove  my  hands, 
John  Hardy  will  kiss  my  sweet  rosy  lips 
When  he  oomcs  from  a  foreign  land. 

Poor  boy, 

When  he  oomei  from  a  foreign  land*'* 
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John  Hardy  married  a  lo\'ing  wifet 

And  children  he  had  three; 
He  called  to  him  his  oldest  ton. 

Saying,  ''Son,  makie  a  man  like  me. 

Poor  boy," 

Saying*  "Son,  make  a  man  like  me." 

John  Hardy  married  a  loving  wife. 

And  childrea  he  had  three; 
He  cved  so  more  for  his  wife  and  child 

lliaa  the  rocke  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

Poor  boy, 

Than  the  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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THE  SONS  OP  NORTH  BRITAIN 

BY  PHILLIPS  BAERY.  AM, 

Tms  balbKl— known  cmly  Irom  Nova  Sooda  tFBditkmt  yet  oer* 
tainly  of  Britiah  origiii  -^ahowB  a  survival  of  an  andcnt  and  wide- 
•pmd  thenie.^ 

THE  SOirS  OP  NORTH  BRITAnf* 


4^ 


4  J  J..  j!4.]J^ri^m  nv^^^ 


I.    The  foiui  of  North  Britain  .  .  . 


a.    When  I  hoy  got  there,  the  country  to  vieWi 
Surrounded  by  rambles  on  every  side,  — 
Going  on  a  little  further,  they  came  to  a  grove, 
Whore  tilt  leavw  they  did  tremble,  all  eeeming  to  moi^e. 

3.  When  into  those  btishe?  He  those  bloodthirsty  hounds, 
They  pointed  their  pk-ces  where  tlie  two  brothers  stOod« 
And  putting  in  a  bullet,  right  into  their  breasts, 

They  ruihed  on  their  prey  like  sonie  eavaging  beMtt* 

4,  To  ramage  their  pockets,  and  take  oi\  their  clothes, 
If  not  iiiidinjT  them  dead,  give  them  a  few  blows,— 
One  expiring,  and  raising  hib  iiead, 


5.    "Cruel  monasters,  cruel  monisters,  what  have  yon  done  this  for? 
We'rr  in  srarch  of  our  ;  1  .itLMiT s,  and  that  with  v^rr.Lt  rare: 
Perhaps  you  may  kuuw  dicm,  —  their  name  is  Munroe,  — 
They  left  nt  in  Scotland  seven  k>ng  yetn  afo^ 

*  The  Falher-and-Son  Combat. 

s  "Sons  of  North  Britain."  A.  Polk-Soms9  of  the  North  AUaniic  Staiu.  Suns  by  A.  C 
<lotton*llii>.)«  atift  of  Amijiinirii,  WA^wiaw  A.  C  hmxd  and  Iwnied  the  ballad  ai 
•cUd. 
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For  the  priee  of  our  piimge  tiiey  could  not  pay/* 

7,    "If  you  arc  mv  son,"  the  old  man  he  cried, 

"Tell  me,  who  is  that  monister  that  lies  by  your  side?" 
"It  is  my  younger  brother;  the  loss  would  be  less, 
If  I  IukI  bat  fallen  elone. 

8«    **  Don't  tell  my  aged  mother,  if  she  be  alive, 

That  we  two  were  murdered,  unless  she  would  grieve." 
In  saying  these  words,  down  dropped  his  head  — 
The  old  men  examined,  and  found  they  were  dead. 

9.   "O  eons,  O  dear  eons  .  •  . 


We  took  you  for  others,  a  wof ul  mistake, 

Which  will  make  ns  go  wretched,  dear  sons,  for  your  sake."* 

The  story  as  here  crudely  told  recalls  the  Conlaoch  episode  of  the 
Cuchulain  saga,  as  it  appears  in  Irish  manuscripta  and  is  atiU  current 

in  Scottish-Gaelic  folk-tales  and  hero-ballads.' 

In  this  legend,  Conlaoch  is  son  of  Cuchulain  and  the  warrior- 
wnnian  Aoife,  who,  after  seven  years,  sets  out  to  find  his  father,* 
mindful  of  his  mother's  commands,  —  never  to  give  way  to  any  one, 
never  to  refuse  a  challenge,  never  tu  t<  11  his  name.  Father  and  son, 
meeting  as  strangers.  foiJc:ht  a  duel.  Cuchulain,  finding  himself  being 
worsted,  threw  the  magic  spear,  Gae  Bolg,  and  slew  his  only  son.  Too 
late  he  recognized  him,  —  according  to  one  account,  while  sp>oiliag  tiie 
c()r[>se;*  according  to  another,  by  Conlaoch 's  action  in  m^^lfing  liimself 
known.    Cuchulain  long  lamented  for  his  son:  — 

"I  am  the  father  that  killed  his  son,  —  the  fine  green  branch; 

there  is  no  hand  or  shelter  to  help  me."  • 

Fblton  Hall. 

Cambkidgs,  Mam. 

I  A  different  version  of  this  ballad  WM  pllllted  tgf  Vf.  R,  Jmmui  ti 

Ainrrican  Folk-T,nre.  vol.  xxv,  p.  184. 

*  Lady  Gregory,  Cuchmlain     Muirlkenuu,  pp.  313-319;  J.  F.  Campbell.  Popmiar  T^U$ 

BOMr,  p,  13S;  J.  P.  Campbdl,  LMw  m*  Ptkms,  "Tbm  BmA    Cooliodi,'*  pp.  99 ff. 

*  Aoife  said  to  Cuchulain,  of  the  son  she  was  to  bear  him,  "Oa  lUi  dij  sevai  jmn  I 
will  send  him  to  Erin"  fE.  Ht:1!,  Tkr  Cuchit!;Tin  Saga,  p.  79). 

*  D'Artwis  de  Joubainvilie,  Lours  dc  ia  LiUcralurt  Celtiqiu,  v,  54. 

*Lad3r  GvefocFt  I  c„  p.  319. 
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FOUR  COWBOY  SONGS 

BY  G.  F.  WILL 

I.  pqHcanio  cowa^ 

(FbiiB  Mr.  WaiiimSiindwItil  of  Bliaiai«k«  N.  D«L) 

Omb  day  I  thought  I'd  hairc  aonM  fun 
And  Me  how  puncfamf  cow  mB  done. 

So  when  the  round-up  did  bcgin» 

I  tackled  a  cattle  king. 
Says  he,  "My  foreman  is  in  town; 
He's  in  that  saloon,  and  maybe  he'll  take  you  down/* 

Sayt  I,  "That's  jutt  the  thiagt" 

We  started  for  the  ranch  next  day; 
Brown  talked  to  me  most  all  the  way. 

He  said  punching  cows  was  nothing  but  fuo. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  ride. 

But,  Jiminy  Christmas,  how  he  lied!    He  surely  had  hivi  gall. 

They  put  me  in  charge  of  the  cuTvy  yard, 

A  hundred  and  forty  head  to  guard; 
And  to  watch  them  was  nothing  but  play,  unless  one  Sibould  breakt 

And  alter  him  my  horse  would  take; 
Unless,  perhaps,  my  horse  should  fall, 

And  I'd  thoot  on  like  a  cannon-ball,  till  the  earth  came  in  my  way. 

They  saddled  me  up  an  old  gray  hack 

With  big  set  parts  all  over  his  back; 
They  patched  him  up  with  Q:nnny  sacks,  and  used  my  bedding  all. 

When  I  got  on  to  this  old  gray  hack, 
He  went  in  the  air  to  turn  around; 

When  lie  came  down,  I  etrudc  the  ground;  I  had  a  terrible  falL 

They  picked  mc  up,  thcv  carried  me  in, 

They  rubbed  me  down  with  a  rolling-pin; 
And  then  says  Brown,  "If  you  don't  die 

Well  give  you  another  broncim  to  try." 
"But  won't  you  let  me  walk?'*  eaya  I. 
"  Yee,  into  town,"  taya  Brown. 

Come,  young  men,  lake  my  advice, 

Get  a  heavy  insurance  on  your  life, 
KIm  your  pretty  little  wife 

And  shoot  yourself  with  a  butcher-knife; 
For  that's  the  easiest  way  to  die. 

*  Another  versioa  is  printed  in  Lomax,  Cowboy  So»if,  pp.  136-13S.  —  Eos. 
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a.  THB  TSXAS  RANGBt* 

(Prot  Mr.  wmam  a— dwIiaJ.) 

Come,  tU  yon  Tent  nagent 

WTierewr  you  may  be, 
My  name  is  nothing  extra 

To  you  T  will  not  tell, 
i  am  u  juiiy  raoger, 
Alliiough  I  with  yov  well. 

Our  captaia  he  informed  us, 

Perhaps  he  thought  it  right, 
"Before  you  retch  yovr  ttadost 

My  boy*,  ne  have  to  fight.** 

I  «w  the  ladiaat  ooniiig. 

I  hmxA  thent  give  the  yell; 
My  hceit  it  euik  witUa  neb 

My  courage  ilmoet  feU. 

I  taw  the  tmolot  ascendiag. 

It  seemed  to  reach  the  lUcy; 
My  feelings  at  that  moment  WCrOt 

"Now's  my  time  to  die." 

We  fr  upht  for  nine  long  houn, 

Until  the  strife  was  o'er; 
The  sight  of  the  dead  and  wounded 

I  never  saw  before. 

There  was  six  as  tjood  rangers 

As  ever  travelled  west 
Lay  buried  with  comrades, 

Peace  be  their  raetl 

Perhaps  you  have  a  kind  old  mother, 
Uhewiee  a  eister  to  like  yott» 

Likewise  a  good  old  eweetheart 
To  weep  and  monm  for  you; 

If  thie  is  your  eltuatioiit 
Although  you  iilce  to  roam, 

I'll  advise  you  by  experience 
You  liad  better  stay  at  home. 

My  old  flBother  in  teare 

To  me  did  say, 
"To  you  they  are  all  strangers, 
With  me  you  had  better  stay." 

But  I  thonph*  r-he  was  old  and  ****^d^^i 

Thr  best  she  did  not  know; 
My  mind  was  bent  on  ranging. 

And  with  them  I  was  bound  to  go. 

)  Another  vcsvion  is  in  Lonuuc  1.  c  pp.  44-46.  —  EDS. 
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The  foUowtng  tong  wis  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Steiiibnieck  of 
Maadan,  N.  Dak.  In  legard  to  it  he  aaysi  — 

"When  that  song  was  aounded  niglits  in  the  lumber  flhanty,  there 
was  a  break-up  of  teamrten  in  tlie  moniing.  At  no  other  oocaakm 
did  the  tiKwght  of  tliat  tong,  among  the  many  otiien,  enter  the  mind 
of  anybody.  I  heard  it  mmg  on  variow  occasions  during  my  four 
winters'  shantying  in  that  region,  between  the  Bonne  Chere  and  the 
Madawaska  in  Ontario.  And  that  was  during  the  yearn  i87i-76, 

3.  tBanTT  TBAI18TIBS'  HAtsmixAiaB 

G»ine,  all  y»  gay  teamstertf,  attention  I  pray» 

I'll  sing  you  a  ditty  compoaed  by  the  way, 
Of  a  few  jovial  fellows  who  thought  the  hours  long, 

Would  fMws  off  the  time  with  a  short  comic  song. 

Chorus 

Come,  cheer  up,  brave  boys,  it  is  upward  we  go 
Through  this  wretched  country,  the  Opeongo. 

As  it  liappened  one  morning  of  a  fine  summer-day^ 

I  met  Robert  Conroy,  who  to  me  did  say, 
"Win  you  go  to  my  shanty  and  draw  my  white  pine, 
I'll  give  you  goud  wages  and  the  best  of  good  time." 

"For  to  go  to  yntir  shanty  we  do  feel  inrlined, 
To  earn  our  ^rM  cl  w  iges  and  he  up  in  god  time; 

Tu  our  wives  and  our  sweethearts  we'll  bid  ail  adieu. 
And  go  up  to  York  Branch  and  draw  timber  for  you." 

There  assembled  together  a  fine  jovial  crew 
With  horses  well  harnessed,  both  hardy  and  true; 

All  thinp  being  ready,  we  started  away 
From  filr  Elmer  town  about  noon  of  the  day. 

The  road  led  o'er  mountains*  through  vaOeys  and  phdns, 
In  a  country  wliere  iiardsliip  and  poverty  reign. 

Where  the  poor  euif'riag  eettler,  hard  fate  to  bewail. 
Is  bouad  down  with  mortgage,  debts  due,  aad  claims. 

At  a  place  called  York  Branch,  where  Coaroy  holds  his  rules, 
There  assembled  together  his  hack-knaves  and  foolSt 

And  old  Jimmy  Edwards,  that  cut-throat  and  spy. 
Would  try  to  deceive  you  by  advices  and  lies. 

Not  long  at  the  farm  we're  allowed  to  stay, 

But  escorted  bv  Jtmmv  we're  hurried  away, 
Where  French  men  and  Indian,  their  living  to  gain, 

Were  abu:^cd  by  a  brute,  Jerry  Welch  was  his  name. 

We  read  of  the  devil,  ii  om  heaven  he  fell. 

For  rebellion  and  treason  was  cast  down  to  hell ; 

But  his  son  Jerry  Welch  remains  here  below  • 
To  work  deeds  of  darkness,  cause  sorrow  and  woe. 
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With  the  eyes  of  a  demon,  the  tongue  of  a  knave, 

These  two  ^nflanous  traitors  should  be  yoked  in  a  ileigfa; 

And  Jerry's  old  squaw,  for  a  teamster  and  guide, 
To  tip  up  the  brutes  of  the  Branch  for  to  drive. 

At  length  we  commenced  the  white  pine  to  draw; 
It  was  Jerr>''s  intention  to  put  us  square  through. 

To  break  down  our  horses  and  show  no  fair  plav: 
And  he  ordered  brave  jimmy  to  drive  night  and  day. 

But  the  teamsters  consulted,  and  made  np  a  plan; 

Since  fair  work  won't  do,  to  go  home  every  man. 
So  we  left  Conroy's  shanty,  and  Jerry  the  knave; 
For  true  loyal  teamsters  ain't  born  to  be  slaves. 

So  we  are  at  home  and  turroimded  by  friendt. 

We  are  thankful  for  favors  that  Providence  sends; 
We'll  <:inc:  f^ur  adventures,  and  our  shantying  is  o'er. 
And  we  il  never  go  up  the  York  Branch  any  more. 

Ckms 

Comt,  cheer  ap,  bcmve  boys,  we^ugli  and  we  mnw. 
And  adieu  evermore  to  the  Opeoago. 

4.  THB  TBXA8  COWBOY 
(Pirom  Aftimr  Blvlin*) 

I  am  a  roving  cowboy  just  oflf  the  Tent  pl^ll« 

My  trade  is  cinching  saddles,  and  pulling  bridle-reine; 

I  can  throw  a  lasso,  I  can  throw  it  with  my  case, 
I  can  rope  a  broncho,  and  ride  him  where  I  please. 

My  boetee  they  all  like  me,  they  eay  I  caa*t  be  beat, 

For  I  gave  them  all  the  bold  stand-off,  —  you  know  I've  got  the  rhficiL 

It's  true  I  work  for  wages,  I  take  my  pay  in  gold, 
But  I'm  bound  to  follow  the  long-horn  cows  until  I  get  too  old. 

I  once  did  love  a  little  gill,  I  loved  her  with  my  heart, 
I  would  have  worked  and  supported  her,  and  taken  her  for  my  part; 

But  V  Ik  n  I  rrtnffe  a  little  ctT^kp,  and  married  thought  we'd  be, 
The  prettiest  girl  in  this  wide  world  went  square  back  on  me. 

It  almost  broke  my  heart  when  she  was  taken  away. 
She  (eW  In  love  with  another  geot,  and  citfaed  be  the  day  I 

But  1  will  rhoer  up  my  courage  now,  and  love  another  one, 
But  I'll  punch  the  cows  on  the  Lone  Star  trail  until  my  race  is  run. 

Adieu,  Uad  friends,  III  leave  you  now, 
You  eee  I  am  bound  to  roam,  leave  my  dear  old  sweetheart. 

Two  sister?  and  a  home. 
But  when  I  am  on  the  Lone  Star  trail,  I'll  ofttimes  think  of  thee, 
I  will  ofttimes  think  of  the  pretty  girl  that  went  square  back  on  me. 
BiSMAUCK,  N.  Dak. 
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LOCAL  MEETINGS 

Texas  Branch 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  of  Texas  was  held 
April  4-5,  1913.  The  following  officers  for  191 2-13  were  elected:  President^ 
Robert  A.  Law  (Austin)  ;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  H.  Thomas  (College  Station), 
Mrs.  George  Langston  (Cisco),  Mrs.  Jane  Morton  Ware  (Waco);  Secretary^ 
Jolm  A.  Lomax  (Aiutiii);  Tmuwttt  Mn.  E.  P.  StodcveU  (Angleton); 
CmauStttn,  L.  W.  Pftyne,  Jr.  (Auttiii),  Mis.  Jowph  Dibcdl  (SeguiiOf  Mra» 
A.  H.  Belo.  Jr.  (DaUas). 

The  Annual  Address  —  "The  Study  of  Folk-Lore:  its  Meaning  and  its 
Value"  —  was  piven  by  Professor  George  Lyman  Kittredge  of  Harvard 
University,  l  apiia  were  read  as  follows:  President's  Address,  "The  Dying 
Lament,"  by  Professor  R.  A.  Law  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin; 
"Tndiliooa  of  tiM  Waoo  Indisiii,''  by  Mias  Dorothy Sotrbotxwigfa  of  Baylor 
Univcnity,  Waoo;  "Some  East  Texas  Play-Party  Songs,"  by  Mr.  Bonner 
Frizzell  of  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station; 
"Amongst  the  Creek  Indians  a  Decade  since,"  by  Pmfossor  D.  F.  Eagleton 
of  Austin  College,  Sherman;  "Negro  Folk  Tnlc:  from  the  Brazos  Bottoms," 
by  Superintendent  A.  W.  Eddins  of  The  State  Reformatory,  Gatesville; 
"Some  Gaelic  Folk-Tales,"  by  Miss  Alberta  M.  Roach  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Dallaa;  "Tlio  Docfino  and  Decadence  of  Folk*Metap]ior»"  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
'  Thomas  of  Tens  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ccdlege,  College  Station; 
"Negro  Plantation  Songs,"  by  Professor  J.  A  Lomax  of  The  University  of 
Texas,  Aoatin.  The  iCHion  doaed  with  buaiaeM  needag  and  election  of 
officers. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Maryland  and  VntGnilA  Fols-Lorb.  Camp- Meeting  Hymn.  —  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  prevalent  camp-meeting  hymn,  and  was  sune  t<j  me  by  a  laundress, 
in  such  an  extremdy  high-pitched  voice  that  it  very  closely  resembles  a 
screech. 

I  UZ  DERE  WIN  HS  WALKED  IN  GAULBB 


J.    —  V 


1.  I  US   dan  win  be  walk'd  iuOttl-i-leauQAl-i-lae;  I 


5= 


to  wis  kt«rik*4ta  -  ki.  Ch, 


3. 1  OS  dere  win  dey  nailed  'im  to  der  cross,  to  der  croM.  I  uz  dere  win  dey  nailed 
Im  toder  cfOM,  Obrol  hoir  Ut  mahet  aw  Mdikr*  ndder,  win.  I  think  how  dtj 
pafltiid     to  dflr  cmti 


I  uz  dere  win  dey  took  'im  down,  took  'im,  I  tu  dere  win  dey  took  him  down. 
Oh  o!  how  hit  flBatea  miah apiriat  trimbte,  trioihle,  via  r'calb  how  dey  took 
'imdown. 


JItSMBsMm  Ittmt  0f  Pdk-^Lon,  —  Ef  a  rabbit  nina  acroned  de  road  ui 

fipont  lib  yo\  hits  a  sho'  sign  ob  bad  luck :  en  cf  yo*  wants  ter  hab  good  luck, 
ts'n 'round  and  walk  backwaida  tweliyo'  dun  pastde  piaoe  wheyde  rabbit 

dun  cros«?ed  de  road  et. 

Ef  a  squir'l  rund  a'ross  de  road  in  front  ub  yo',  yo's  suah  ter  'abe  good  luck. 

Ef  er  bird  gits  one  ub  yer  yhars  en  yoscs  hit  to  make  hits  nest  wid,  yer'a 
bound  to  hav'  er  yead-ache.  Another  young  negro  adds,  "En  hits  bound 
ter  gib  yer  er  wand'r'ing  mind;"  whUe  another  said,  "Hits  guanter  gib  yo' 
a  beadac'e  iho',  whfle  dat  bird'W  a  dttin'  on  hita  nert." 

A  new  cook  upon  one  oocaaum  was  direeted  to  make  the  sponge  for  the 
bfCid,  and  to  be  careful  to  take  all  of  the  eyes  out  of  the  potatoes,  to  which 
he  repHcd ,  "  De  eyes  cut  ub  de  'taters.  Miss,  wi,  yo'  takes  all  de  food  erway 
from  dem,  hit  takes  all  de  rizen  out  o'  dem." 

Ef  ye'  plants  enythink  on  de  dull  ub  de  moon  dat  grows  under  de  groun*, 
bits  boun'  ter  flur'ish;  en  be  nji'd  ef  yo'  plants  hit  on  de  lie:ht  of  de  moon. 

Al'ays  plant  enythink  that  grows  on  de  t?.?p  oIj  de  v^roun',  like  t^jniats,  en 
de  like,  on  dc  light  ob  dc  muun,  kaze  it's  a  guincLer  be  spilt  el  yo'  do  at. 
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Lf  de  mi88«8  ub  de  houte  'aockk  a  dish-dotli  down,  she's  a  guiaeter  hab 
company. 

£f  you  lef*  eye  itches,  yus  gwinter  be  crossed  fer  dat  day's  gone. 
Ef  yo'  rite  eye  itches,  samfint  bound  fcr  to  pteaa'  yo*. 
Ef  yo's  har  lies  out  en  bkaclica  in  de  tun  en  de  moon,  yo'a  euali  ter  '«b 
better  health. 

RmMiiBtfor  dNUs.— Ef  yo'  has  chiUs,  youaetelce  notice  how  manydiiUa 

youse  has,  cut  a  notch  in  a  piece  of  wood  fer  each  chill,  en  throw  it  in  a 
runnin*  stream  whar  yar  never  spects  ter  pass  no  mo',  an  blow  vouse  bref 
on  hit,  es  youse  t'row  hit  in,  an  den  go  rite  stra't  on,  home,  en  don  look  back, 
en  you'll  neber  hab  no  mo'  chills.  Dats  w'at  de  ole  fo'ks  sez,  en  deys  kn  iwg 
w'at's  w'at.  But  dis  yeah  un,  I  does  know  is  &o,  kaze  i  s  dun  tried  hit  mise  f. 
Dnt  is,  ef  youse  goes  to  n  oek-tice  on  de  tunny  side,  en  boe  a  liole  in  liit 
toward  de  north  tide  des  bout  to  de  h'art,  en  blow  yo'  brtf  in  liit,  en  atop 
Ut  up  tight,  den  de  tree'U  die,  end  yu's  won't  hab  no  oo'  chills.  Dat't 
aarta — in  en  tlio^  dat  it»  fo'  I't  dun  been  dun  liit  mite'f/' 

Makt  Wamt  Fiiiunr  Snona. 

EarIpEigh  H  bights  oh  Savm^ 
Maktlano. 

An  Ingalik  Ceremonial  in  Alaska.  —  The  following  account  ul  one  of  the 
nature  dances  of  the  Ingalik  of  Alaska  is  given  by  Miss  Margaret  C.  Grav^, 
in  Tit4ii$  (voL  jv.  No.  2),  publislied  at  St  Hmothy't  Sdiooi,  Catoniville^  Md. 
Miss  Graves  says,  in  a  letter  written  fran  Anvik,  Alaska,  — 

"  Lett  night  I  went  to  the  viUaie  to  see  one  of  llie  nature  danoea.  Iirilltnr 
tbe  beat  I  can  todcactibeit,  because  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  spectacle  it  waa 
worth  seeing.  For  two  or  three  months  during  the  winter  there  is  constant 
feasting  from  one  village  to  another,  FrMav  nieht  the  '  feasters  '  came,  —  eight 
dog-teams  from  the  Shagpluk.  prert  li  <1  liy  a  messenger.  The  visitors  cr^nnot 
enter  the  village  until  the  incbscukgcr  ajinouncos  their  arrival  and  brings  back  Llic 
word  tiiat  tiiey  are  welcome.  Three  days  tin:  ieabiiag  iabu>,  aud  then  they  have 
to  leave.  The  oeremony  was  quite  pretty  last  night  at  tlie  Kashime.  The 
Kashime  is  the  town  hall,  a  large  miderground  rooin.  Ititquiteaneapsrienica 
to  go  into  it, — dofwn  on  your  hands  and  knees  and  orawi  under  a  great  flapping 
bemktn.  I  believe  I  am  not  Inaccurate  when  I  say  there  are  not  many 
uadergrottiid  fooma  left,  eaooept  among  the  Eskimos. 

"The  ceremony  was  quite  pretty  as  the  visitors  came  in.  The  messenger 
gave  small  present?  arotind,  and  then  chanted  a  call,  win  h  u  is  ;in -^vered  by 
the  Indians  outside;  thcii  the  Ion?  line  of  them  came  stooping  in  and  took  their 
places.  There  is  no  chief  in  this  tribe;  but  the  people  are  meetly  led  by  two 
medidne-men,  — shanuins.  These  leaders  wear  a  head-dress  made  of  wolf  aiui 
wolverine  fur,  with  fur  streamers  down  tbeir  badcs,  and  each  carriet  a  wand 
made  from  tbe  tall  of  thcte  ammals  that  are  called  chiefs  among  tbe  beasts. 
Tbe  virftomvere  then  given,  in  tolmn  of  Irieadtfdp,  fnienfishl  (which  la  fvesih) 
•1^  loaves  of  bread  and  tobaooo. 

"  The  walls  of  the  Kashime  are  ebony  from  smoke;  and  soon,  when  the  men 
were  nil  sniokir,>:  and  breathing,  the  air  Ih'Ciuu'  (Jerise,  Tt  was  42°be!ow,  outside. 
We  had  come  in  with  a  frii^  of  iroet  on  our  eyebrows  and  lashes  into  a  dimate 
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of  clo^"  suiunier  heat.  Rut  iDr  ilie  strange  attraction  n'  i  lie  ^(  ene,  the  place 
would  have  been  unbearabic.  On  the  floor  sat  the  wuinen  in  tur  parkas,  with 
tlieioleiof  their  booCi  turned  up.  On  a  ahdf  above  them  sat  the  moi  MDoldag, 
their  koeM  dfwwn  up  to  thdr  duns  or  eke  cron  fagged.  The  pktnre  I  have 
•een  ol  KMhiine  dftiioes  makes  the  room  Appcw  much  lighter  tl^ 
hen:  rows  of  lanterns  hanging  from  the  croiibeemt  do  not  reflect  much  light 
from  a  black  ceiling.  On  tiie  floor  in  the  centre  were  lanterns  like  footlights; 
behind  these  stood  the  drummers  and  the  singers.  When  the  assembly  was 
settlpfl,  the  leaders  opposite  enrh  other  stretched  m:t  their  wands,  then,  stoop- 
ing, touched  the  brush  to  t  fir  lioor,  and  then  raised  it  high  above  their  heads. 
The  singers  hissed  s-s-ss!  then  gr-gr-ger!  like  a  bear,  and  the  drums  burst 
into  a  storm  of  valorous  noise.  At  the  end  of  all  the  songs  there  was  a  cry 
like  tome  bird,  generally  the  crow  or  fooie.  The  ieidere  throog hoot  ooii- 
trolled  themiiric — ^mtsima  with  coy  grimeringi  behind  their  wiadeead  a 
gentie  rhythm  of  thefa"  itomache  and  hipe»  then  emcmio;  the  movement  be- 
came violent,  every  muscle  and  part  of  their  bodica  moved  except  their 
feet;  the  fur  crowns  shook  with  each  gesture,  making  them  kx>k  wild  and 
savage.  There  was  the  fish-net  dance,  the  bow-and-arrow  dance,  and  some 
masked  dancing;  but  mostly  the  men  and  women  danced  as  the  music  moved 
theni,  sometimes  several  ,it  once  —  all  in  rhythm  with  the  tune.  The  oniookti  s 
appeared  extraordixiariiy  unmoved,  tkie  women  gazed  blaiikiy,  and  the  men 
puffed  moke  between  their  knees.  If  I  could  talk  to  you,  I  coukl  bnm  for 
you  the  tones.  They  an  veiy  different  from  tliooe  I  heard  at  Menana;  these 
soo0i  an  mostly  all  of  Eskimo  origin,  as  I  hefievc  dn  spite  of  the  fact  that 
then  is  no  proof)  the  people  am  themsdves.** 
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ANIMAL  STORIES  FROM  THE  INDIAxNS  OF  THE 
MUSKHOGEAxN  STOCK* 

BY  JOHN  R.  SWANTON 

Tbb  following  stories  from  our  Southern  Indians  are  of  a  type 
made  popular  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  his  Uncle  Remus  tales. 
The  first  fourteen  are  Natchez ;  the  six  following,  Alabama  and  Koasati ; 
the  next  three,  Hitchiti;  and  the  last,  a  negro  tale  from  the  Tuggle 
collection  of  Creek  legends.  Among  these  arr  included  both  versions 
of  the  same  stories  Mr.  Harris  has  recordrd  from  the  nrc^mr and  other 
animal  tales  of  the  same  type,  including  all  of  those  in  whi(  li  Knbhit 
appears.  Besides  these,  the  same  tribes  have  hero  leijriuis  -^inular 
to  that  of  "  Rabbit  and  the  Orphan,**  stones  which  recount  the  dealinge 
of  animals  and  human  beings  with  each  other,  stories  of  witchcraft, 
etc.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  separate  Rabbit  tales,  there  seems 
to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  Rabbit  was  the  "tiick&ier,"  or  one 
of  the  trickstere,  of  the  Southern  Indians  in  pre-Columbian  times. 
The  little  story  of  "The  Foolish  Turtle"  is  probably  European,  and 
perhaps  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  stor>'  of  "The  Mosquito."  I 
have,  beside",  recorded  three  undoubted  European  stories  from  the 

•«K«--»a.  o  le  from  the  Natchez,  and  one  from  the  Creek.  I  have 
had  one  of  Grimm's  fairy-tales  related  to  rnc  in  all  bobemesri  as  an 
old  Indian  myth.  My  Natchez  informant  has  given  me  a  tale  which 
he  confesses  to  be  modem,  in  which  the  doings  of  twelve  Irishmen 
are  strung  together,  — doings  which  I  have  always  heard  related  as 
so  many  separate  jokes  upon  the  Hibemian,  I  have  appended  the 
story  hcie  to  prove  the  point.  The  story  of  "The  Moidsey  Giil"  Is 
taken  from  tiie  Tuggle  collection,  and  is  of  a  type  tiiat  is  probably 
conunon  in  Africa.  Compare  the  story  of  "The  Gorifla  and  the 
Man"  in  "American  Anthropologist,"  vd.  ziii,  pp.  59-€o»  I  have 
never  obtained  anything  like  it  myself. 

*  Published  by  permission  of  the  Smithiioiiian  losUtuuou. 
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I.  BABBir  AMD  IBB  TAR  BABT^ 

The  animals  dug  a  well,  but  Rabbit  was  too  laxy  to  help  them. 
After  the  well  was  finkhed,  hmrever,  he  went  there  and  stole  water 
out  of  it.  Next  day  some  of  the  animals  saw  that  he  had  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  they  said  to  him,  "Where  did  you  get  your  water?"  — 
"I  gathered  it  from  the  dew  oa  the  weeds,'*  said  Rabbit.  "Apenoa 
couldn't  get  that  much  water  from  the  dew,"  tfaou|^t  the  animals; 
so  they  set  up  a  figure  film  a  Iraman  being  near  the  well.  At  rngfat^ 
when  Rabbit  came  to  the  well,  he  saw  the  figure,  and  said,  "Who  are 
you?"  As  he  got  no  reply,  he  said,  "Are  you  not  going  to  speak? 
If  you  do  not,  I  will  hit  you  directly."  Still  there  was  no  reply. 
So  Rabbit  drew  off  and  punched  the  figure;  but  his  fiat  stuck  to  t^e 
figure  so  that  he  could  not  withdraw  it.  "  I  shall  have  to  hit  yon  with 
the  other  hand,"  said  Rabbit;  and  he  did  so^  with  the  same  result. 
"I  have  a  foot  that  I  can  use.  Shall  I  have  to  kick  you  with  it?" 
There  was  no  answer;  and  Rabbit  kicked  the  figure,  on  which  his 
foot  immediately  stuck.  "  I  have  another  foot.  Shall  I  have  to  hit 
you  with  that?"  He  did  so,  but  his  other  foot  also  stuck  fast.  "  I  can 
Still  butt  you  with  my  head."  So  Rabbit  butted  the  figure  with  his 
head,  and  his  head  stuck. 

Then  Rabbit  began  twisting  back  and  forth,  and  shouting,  "Let 
me  gol"  A  crowd  of  animals  came  and  found  him.  Then  they  tied 
him  securely,  and  consulted  how  they  should  kill  him.  Some  said, 
"Let  us  build  a  big  fire  and  throw  him  into  it."  —  "  I  grew  up  in  that 
kind  of  place,"  said  Rabbit,  "it  will  not  hurt  me."  Others  said, 
"Tic  a  rock  around  his  neck  and  throw  him  into  some  deep  water."  — 
"When  I  am  huntinp^  fi-^h.  T  always  w^alk  around  on  the  bottom  of  the 
water,"  said  Rabbit.  By  and  by  some  of  them  said,  "Let  us  throw 
him  into  that  big  brier-thicket."  When  Rabbit  heard  that,  he  began 
to  cry,  and  act  as  though  he  were  terrified.  TIk.-h  ilie  animals  said, 
"He  will  die  if  we  treat  him  that  way."  So  the  stroriL:>  -t  one  among 
them  picked  up  Rabbit,  and  threw  him  off  into  the  hrier-thicket. 
As  soon  as  he  landed,  however.  Rabbit  jumped  up,  whooped,  and  ran 
away. 

2.   RABBIT  AND  WILDCAT* 

Rabbit  met  W^ildcat,  and  was  afraid  he  would  he  killed  and  eaten: 
so  he  said,  "Close  by  there  are  a  number  of  Turkeys,  and  I  know  how 

*  I  also  havt  an  Alabama  v<?rsfon.  Another  occurs  in  the  Tagjfle  collection  of  Creek 
myths;  ami  still  others,  in  Speck's  "  The  Creek  Indiana  <^  Taskit^i  Town."  Memoirs  o/  tk« 
American  AntkropoiogUal  AuociaUoH,  vcd.  il,  part  ii.  pp.  I4s^i50,  and  m  his  Ethnology 
otf  dM  YacU  Indlsitt,'*  il«lfeM#dbiinl  MIMmw,  Vnirn^  ^  fmma^kmdm,  iraL  I 
part  t,  iss-r59>  Sse  sko  nv  of  this  JowimI.  9.  fbotnote  3;  fi.  9^  lool- 
notes  9-14;  p  ^"^o  footnole  t;  pL  953,  tootaoK  3.  ICinjr  ochor  fliftfcsiii  wmA  Msisr 
parallels  might  be  given. 

•  There  is  a  Creek  version  In  the  Tug^le  collectiuu,  and  another  in  Speck  s  '  Ethnology 
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you  can  get  them.    Lie  down  here  and  pretend  that  you  are  dead, 
»  and  I  will  go  and  brine:  thrm."    So  Wildcat  lay  down  as  if  he  were 

4^  dead;  and  Rabl  ii  took  some  whitish  rotten-wood  and  rubl^i  it  over 

his  mouth  and  t  \  es.so  that  it  resembled  fly-blows.  Then  he  went  to 
the  l  urkeys,  and  said,  "That  Wildcat  that  ust  d  to  kill  you  is  dead. 
You  nuist  all  go  there  and  rejoice  over  him.  While  you  dance  around 
him,  1  will  sing  for  you."  So  Rabbit  brought  the  Turkeys  to  the 
place  where  Wildcat  was  lying,  and  began  singine  for  tlieai.  As  he 
sang,  he  put  into  his  song  words  like  th^e,  "Catch  that  red-headed 
one!  Catch  that  big  one!"  Then  the  Turkeys  said,  "Is  th  u  the 
way  to  sing?"  Rabbit  answered,  "I  am  hingiiiK  tlii-  so  that  >ou  m.iy 
all  rejoice  over  him,  because  he  is  dead  and  cannot  light  yuu.  '  \\  ikl- 
cat  hi\-  with  his  mouth  wide  open;  and  every  now  and  then  Rabbit 
told  the  l  urkeys  to  jump  upon  him.  But  by  and  by,  as  oneof  them  was 
doing  this,  Wildcat  caught  him.  Then  the  other  Turkeys  scattered, 
and  meantime  Rabbit  had  disappeared  without  any  one  knowing 
where  he  went  or  wlien  he  west. 

3.  RABBIT  JMD  WOLT^ 

Rabbit  and  Wolf  both  wanted  to  marry  a  certain  girl,  but  she  was 
promised  to  Wolf.  Afterward  Rabbit  came  to  the  house  where  she 
lived,  and  said,  "That  Wc^f  is  Uke  a  riding-horse  to  me."  Then  the 
mother  of  the  girl  said,  "  If  you  will  fide  Wolf  over  here,  I  will  believe 
you."  Soon  ftfter  that,  Rabbit  and  Wolf  met;  and  Rabbit  eaid, 
"When  are  you  going  over  to  aee  that  pA?  When  you  go,  come 
hen  and  w«  will  go  together."  So,  when  he  vaa  ready  to  go,  Wolf 
came  over  to  the  place  where  Rabbit  Kved.  Then  Rabbit  said, 
"May  I  ride  you?  My  stomach  troublce  me/*  Wolf  agreed  to  this, 
and  Rabbit  got  on  his  back.  But  in  a  moment  he  said,  "It  ts  hard  to 
ride  you  this  way.  Let  me  put  a  saddle  on  you.*'  Wolf  agreed  again ; 
and  Rabbit  saddled  him  and  mounted.  But  still  Rabbit  complamed 
that  he  was  not  comfortable,  and  said, "  If  you  will  let  me  put  spurs  on, 
I  shall  sit  steady  In  the  saddle.**  Wolf  agreed.  But  again  Rabbit 
complained,  and  said,  "It  would  be  better  if  I  put  a  bridle  on  you.'* 
That  Wolf  also  let  him  put  on.  And  now  Rabbit  was  satisfied,  and 
said,  "This  is  all  right."  In  this  way  they  rode  up  to  the  door  of 
^e  house  where  the  giri  lived;  and  Rabbit  shouted  out,  "I  said  I 
oould  do  this.  I  have  brought  him  up."  Then  he  took  the  saddle 
off  of  Wolf ,  and  put  him  into  the  horse-staUe.  The  people  gave  Wolf 
hay  and  com;  but  Rabbit  said,  "He  does  not  eat  hay  and  corn.  He 
cats  fresh  meat."  As  they  had  no  fresh  meat.  Wolf  remained  In  the 

>ltevtanoclMrv«filonlnliltcUCI.toldMti!OMp«^  TtacitikoavflnlM 

in  the  Tuggle  cotkedoiit  sad  otiwtt  In  8p«ek*«  **T!iHldlsl  IbdiUM."     dl„  pp.  iss^tsjt 
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bain  huiigfy  all  day*  Rabbit  meanvriiile  ataid  in  tbe  hooae  aO  tliat 
night,  and  the  giri  and  her  mother  both  agreed  to  have  him  instead  of 
Wolf.  In  die  nifllit,  hoiievcr,  Wolf  biuiowed  under  tlie  bam  and  got 
out. 

In  the  morning,  wlien  Rabbit  found  that  Wolf  ivaa  gone,  be  waa 
afraid  to  wander  for  away  f rmn  tbe  bouae,  thinking  that  Wolf  vaa 
I»obably  lying  in  wait  for  Um.  During  the  next  nigfit»  howcfver. 
Rabbit  got  hungry  and  ventured  a  short  distance  off  to  nibble  among 
the  grasses  and  weeds.  Wolf  found  him,  however,  and  chased  him 
around  for  some  time  before  Rabbit  ooidd  make  his  escape  tluougjh  a 
liole  in  the  feocc.  The  same  thing  happened  during  several  succe^ve 
dayi.  Finally  Rabbit  concealed  hin^elf  in  the  garden,  where  he  fed 
upon  the  vegetables  there;  but  Wolf  crept  up  to  him  and  caught  him. 

Then  Wolf  took  Rabbit  hooM  with  him,  got  his  axe,  and  said, 
"I  am  going  to  cut  ofi  your  head."  —  "I  don't  care  if  you  do,"  said 
Rabbit.  "When  you  cut  off  my  head,  I  shall  change  into  two 
persons."  Then  Wolf  tied  Rabbit  on  the  ground,  and  built  up  a  big 
fire,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  bum  you  in  this  fire."  But  Rabbit  said, 
"  If  I  urinate  on  this  fire,  it  will  go  out."  Next,  Wolf  put  a  kettle  of 
water  on  the  fire  and  heated  it.  "I  am  going  to  sc^Id  you  in  this 
kettle  of  water,"  he  said.  But  Rabbit  answered,  "If  yon  put  me  into 
that  kettle,  I  shall  kick  up  my  heels  and  break  it." — "  I  wiil  throw  you 
into  that  big  brier-patch,"  said  Wolf.  "Oh!"  said  Rabbit,  "I  shall 
cry  all  I  can  when  you  do  that."  So  Wolf  threw  Rabbit  as  far  into 
the  brier  ]uit(h  as  he  could;  h\\\  Rabbit,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
ground,  laibed  a  bi^r  whoop,  and  bLarted  away  on  tin  run. 

This  made  Woh  very  angry,  and  he  stt  out  in  pursuit.  He  t  Iia-ed 
Rabbit  round  and  round,  and  finally  drove  him  into  a  hollow  uee. 
Then  Wolf  set  Owl  to  wauh  Kabbii,  and  started  home  after  his  axe, 
saying  lo  Owl,  "Don't  let  Rabbit  get  away  from  you  while  I  am  gone." 

**If  he  gets  out,  1  will  kill  Imu,"  said  Owl.  After  Wolf  had  gone. 
Rabbit  said  to  Owl,  "Come  and  see  what  a  pretty  hole  I  am  in." 
0^\'l  looked,  but  said,  "It  is  loo  dark.  I  r;in  i  see  well." — "Make 
your  eyes  as  big  as  you  can  get  them,"  said  ivabbit.  Now ,  Rabbit 
was  chewing  tobacco,  and,  when  Owl  made  his  eyes  big,  he  i3pit  into 
them,  making  Ilia  eyee  amart.  So  Owl  fell  from  the  tree  and  began 
ataggering  anNOuL  Owl»  ividle  he  waa  ataggering  around,  trying  to 
get  relief,  made  a  gicat  pile  of  excrement,  and  Rabbit  came  out  and 
ran  off. 

By  and  by  Wolf  came  back  andaaid  to  Owl, "  la  Rabbit  in  there?"  — 
"HegDtout,"aaidChrl.  "We  had  a  fight,  and  Rabbit  left  that  great 
pile  of  excrement."— "I  am  going  to  bum  this  pile,"  aaid  Wolf.  Owl 
did  not  want  him  to  do  thia,  becauee  he  had  made  it  himaelf :  ao  he 
•aid,  "Don't,  you  wiU  apoil  it."  He  preteBted  ao  mudi,  that  Wolf 
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finally  said  to  him,  "You  must  have  made  this  big  pile  yourself, 
you  are  so  stingy  about  it."  As  Wolf  said  this,  he  struck  Ch\'l  side  of 
the  head  with  the  handle  of  his  axe,  and  Owl  squalled  out,  "O-o-o^!*' 
Since  then  the  owl  has  called  out  in  this  manner,  and  he  has  had  a  big 
head,  awoOm  from  tlM  liiov  of  WolTs  axe. 

4.  RABBIT  AND  ALUGATOK^ 

The  animaJs  once  liad  a  chief  who  let  each  choose  the  kind  of  food 
it  wished  to  live  upon.  Squirrel  chose  acoms;  Opossum,  Raccoon, 
and  Fox,  persimmons;  the  birds,  grapes;  etc.  Rabbit  looked  up  into 
a  bycainurc  tree  and  saw  a  lot  of  balls  hanging  there,  which  he  chose 
to  be  his  food.  Then  he  sat  under  the  tree,  waiting  for  the  bails  to 
fall;  but  every  time  one  fell,  it  scattered  before  reaching  the  ground. 
After  he  had  sat  under  the  tree  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  one  <tf  these 
to  readi  the  ground,  he  got  hungry  and  went  lx>  the  diief  to  get  mie- 
tfahigdie.  llienthediiefiaidtolam,  "If  yottwUlgetnietoiiiedihiff 
that  I  fike.  I  will  give  you  aomcthhig  that  you  will  like.'*  Upon  tUa, 
Rabbit  vent  away  and  cane  to  whoe  Alfigator  lived.  Then  he 
called  out;  and  Alligator  came  out  and  said,  "What  is  it?"  —  "They 
want  you  to  hew  out  a  forked  poet"  —  "Who  doca?"  aaid  Alligator. 
"The  chief."  — "All  lightl  then  I  most  go."  So  Alligator  and  Rabbit 
walked  along  together;  and,  when  they  got  near  hornet  Rabbit  hit 
Alligator,  but  did  not  kill  him,  and  Alligator  mn  off.  Then  Rabbit 
went  to  the  chief,  and  aaid,  "I  could  not  find  anything  for  you."  — 
"I  win  not  give  you  anything  until  you  biing  something,"  said 
the  chief.  Then  Rabbit  went  off  again,  killed  a  fawn,  wrapped  the 
akin  about  himself,  and  went  to  Alligator's  home  once  more.  He 
shouted  out;  and  Alligator  said,  "What  is  it?"  —  "The  chief  wants 
you  to  hew  out  a  forked  post."  —  "That  Is  what  they  always  tell  me; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  go,  for  they  thump  me  on  the  head."  —  "Who 
treats  you  that  way?"  said  Rabbit.  "  Rabbit  hit  me  on  the  head."  — 
"  Rabbit  hasn't  any  sense.  Why  did  they  send  him?  I  am  all  right." 
—  "I  guess  I  can  go,"  said  Alligator;  and  the  two  started  back  in 
company.  When  they  got  dose  to  the  place  where  the  chief  lived, 
Rabbit  askedt  "Where  is  your  life,  which  they  missrH^"  —  "If  he 
had  hit  me  on  the  back,  he  would  have  killed  me,"  said  Alligator. 
After  they  had  gone  along  a  little  farther,  Rabbit  picked  up  a  club, 
hit  Alligator  on  the  back,  and  killed  him.  Then  he  took  off  his  fawn- 
skin,  picked  up  Alligator's  body,  and  carried  it  to  the  chief.  "He!" 
said  tlie  chief,  "things  of  that  kind  are  ne  t  in  eat.  Go  where  old 
women  have  planted  gardens,  and  pilfer  them,  and  let  the  dogs  chase 
you  through  the  brush."  Then  he  whistled  to  the  dogs  so  that  they 
would  chase  Rabbit,  and  said,  "That  is  the  place  where  you  will  be 
>  Itev«aHttcfaiav«nlwaithis.MidttMf«it«aoibiriatfaeI^iSiteooilec^ 
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killed."  Thai  i»  v.hy  Rabbit  came  to  be  bucli  a  lover  of  beans,  why- 
he  lives  as  he  does,  and  the  dogs  chase  him  about,  because  he  was 
such  a  story-teUer. 

5.  RABBIT  AJSD  11  Ar]^ 

Rabbit  was  wandering  around,  and  mei  ar  cooking  a  piece  of 
his  own  flesh.  When  it  w.ts  done,  he  sharpem d  lii^  knife,  bent  over  a 
pot  in  which  beans  were  cooking,  made  a  silt  in  his  bcxly,  and  let 
grease  run  out  into  the  beans  as  a  seasoning.  Then  he  gave  Rabbit 
a  dish  of  bean-,  Jii  i  Rabbit  ate  a  great  quantity.  When  he  was 
through,  Ktil  l  iii  L^k.  d  Bear  tu  come  and  see  him,  in  his  turn.  Bear 
did  so;  and  ininiediaiely  Rabbit  skipped  about,  placed  a  pot  of  beans 
over  the  fire,  and  took  hold  of  a  sharp  knife.  Tlien  lie  bent  over  the 
pot  of  btaiib  and  tried  to  slit  himself  along  the  belly;  but  it  pained  him 
8p  much  that  he  squealed,  "Ni."  At  the  second  attempt  he  cut 
deeply  into  his  belly,  and  fell  over  on  his  side.  "You  have  hurt 
yooiMlf  badly /'  aaid  Bear.  am  (naturally)  juat  the  way  you  aaw 
me  wbca  you  came.  I  will  go  and  get  a  doctor  for  you**' 

So  Rabbit  went  out>  and  preaently  be  came  back  wttb  Biusaiaid. 
Bttfzard  aald,  "Wben  I  treat  a  person,  I  don't  have  any  one  present. 
They  alwaya  maloe  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  house  to  give  me  ligfat." 
So  they  made  tiie  hole  for  him,  and  went  outside.  By  and  by  Rabbit 
was  heard  to  squeal;  and  Bear,  who  was  sitting  just  outside,  said, 
*'What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  Bussaid  answered,  " It  ts  hurting 
hlffli^iere  I  am  doctoting  him*  Now  and  then  I  blow  on  his  wound." 
After  a  while.  Rabbit  stopped  squealing;  and  Bear  asfaed,  '*How  is  the 
patient?"  —  "He  Is  better,"  said  Bussard;  and  pcesenHy  he  flew  out 
at  the  top  of  the  house  and  perched  upon  a  tree.  "I  am  done,"  he 
said*  MeaniHille  a  number  of  animals — skunks,  raccoons,  and 
otiieia  ^had  assembled  outnde,  and  they  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 
Nothing  was  left  of  Rabbit  but  a  pile  of  bones.  Then  all  of  the 
animals  said,  "Buazard  has  done  this.  Let  us  kill  bun!"  Then 
they  shot  at  bun  with  arrows,  and  pierced  the  bony  part  of  his  nose. 
^  You  have  made  a  good  place  for  me  to  breathe  through,"  said  Bu»> 
sard,  and  he  flew  away. 

6.  WOLF  AMD  FAWN* 

A  Wolf  met  a  Fawn,  and  said  to  hfm,  "How  did  you  come  to  be 

striped."  '    The  Fawu  answered  "They  buried  me  about  that  deep 

*  I  have  the  first  part  of  this  in  my  Alrihama  collection,  and  th«T«»  i«  n  version  in  Sf>cck's 
*'  Ymia."  op.  ciL,  p.  153.    A  versMun  ui  tlie  second  part  occurs  m  the  iixgnHc  collectiua. 
Bvktently  lelited  to  tte  widely  ipnttd  group  of  tt3m  of  the  Inftatkm  of  ththo^$^ 
mott  totttherly  one  of  which  has  been  recorded  by  K.  Th.  Preuas  (Die  Nayanl^Saftil 
tfoM,  p.  aoa);  while  ft  is  widely  known  in  North  America  as  far  north  as  Alaska. 

*  I  have  an  Alabama  version  of  the  lust  part  ol  this,  and  in  the  Tu£gle  collection  is  a 
venkm  of  tlie  Noood  pvt.  I  have  both  parta  alio  fn  HftddtL  SBeGoddMd.'*JieMlllt 
Apftcte  Tata."  Amthfopolotfed  fmptn  Awmkm  Mmmm  ^MmtmrU  BiMtj^  vdL 
Tlil*  p.  wt,  whare  alto  other  tefarenoaa  are  givett. 
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(about  three  feet  deep)  in  the  earLli,  laid  a  riddle  over  me,  ami  huilt  a 
fire  on  top.  That  is  what  caused  me  to  be  striped."  Then  the  Wolf 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  become  striped  too,  so  they  dug  a  hole  for 
lum  of  the  required  deptii.  When  he  got  into  it,  the  Fawn  put  a  riddle 
0¥ier  him,  and  built  a  big  fire  on  top.  Pratently  the  Wdf  said,  "  It  is 
getting  hot.  I  am  now  beeomii^  striped."  By  and  by  he  spolDe 
again,  and  iaid*  "I  want  to  urinate."  Later  on  he  aald,  "I  want  to 
defecate."  But  the  Fawn  kept  piling  up  the  fiie  higher  and  higher, 
vntil  the  Wolf  waa  burned  tti>»  cwly  liia  booei  femainlng.  Thea  the 
Fawn  Udd  the  Wolfe  wtebm  aiide  to  oool>  ran  a  hickory-bark  rope 
through  thenii  and  hung  then  around  hhi  nedc  Then  lie  etarted  off| 
and  ae  he  went  aang,  ''Gon^'lgat  taan^ndfc  wOwfl  c^'n^ndlc  oonp- 
cO'mp.''^  By  and  by  he  came  to  a  place  whm  there  were  aome 
other  Wohes.  When  they  heard  him,  they  adted  for  the  words  of 
hia  aong,  and  he  aaid, I  am  |ust  einging  a  aoog  about  wearing  my  own 
bones." All  rfght,"  they  aakl;  and  he  started  on  agahi.  When 
he  got  some  distance  away,  he  began  tinging  the  same  song  once 
mom;  and  now  they  underrtood  it,  and  started  after  him. 

The  Fawn  ran  on  lor  aome  tune^  and  at  la^  readied  the  hole  of  a 
Skunk,  where  he  sought  refuge.  Flfesently  the  Wolv^  came  up,  > 
andeaid  to  the  Skunk,  "Didn't  a  Fawn  come  here?"  —  "He  is  sitting 
down  in  the  house,"  saki  the  Skunk.  "Put  him  out."  Then  the 
Skunk  told  them  to  come  dose  and  look  sharp,  because  the  Fawn  was 
very  quick,  and  might  escape  them.  Afterward  he  went  into  his  den 
and  began  backing  out,  acting  aa  tiiougfa  he  were  pulling  something 
with  him.  When  he  had  gotten  partly  out,  he  threw  hb  scent  all 
over  them,  and  they  fainted,  while  the  Fawn  ran  past  them  and  got 
away. 

When  the  Wolves  came  to,  they  started  in  pursuit  once  more. 
Finally  the  Fawn  reached  the  home  of  a  Buzzard,  and  took  refuge  in 
his  nose.  The  Wolves  came  up  and  nsked  the  Buzzard  if  he  had  seen  a 
Fawn;  but  he  said,  "I  haven't  seen  any  one."  But  one  of  the  Fawn's 
legs  was  sticking  out  of  the  Buzzard's  nose;  and  the  Wolves  said, 
"What  is  that  in  your  nose?  It  looks  like  the  leg  of  a  derr."  Then 
the  Buzzard  blew  his  nose,  and  blew  the  Fawn  out;  and  the  Fawn  ran 
on  a|?ain,  the  Wolves  in  pursuit. 

After  the  Fawn  had  run  on  for  ;v>rm:'  time,  bo  climbed  up  into  the 
limbs  of  a  tall  tree.  They  tried  to  slioot  Iiin:  so  that  he  wouM  1  ill 
down,  using  for  this  j>ur[)ose  the  bcard-like  brisLlcs  alxjut  their  mnul  hs; 
but  they  failed.  Thi  n  they  remembered  that  a  Terrapin  li\c(l  nrar 
by,  and  said  to  one  anuiher,  "If  we  can  get  that  Terrapin.  h(  will  l)e 
able  to  kill  him."    So  one  of  the  Wolves  went  tu  ihc  I  errapin's  house 

I  f\^^  exactfmeanfng  of  these  word^  ^3  unctftaio; but tbcy  refo  to  tbekUtfocof  f^wiM 
sad  the  use  oi  his  vertebiw  as  a  oeckiace. 
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and  aaked  him  to  come;  fmt  tlie  Tenapin  odd,  "I  am  making  some 
anowi."  TlieWQlfiPentlMKktotlieicat,aiidKiK)rted;lmt^^ 
.  bim  to  go  agaiiit  saying,  "We  thmk  he  has  finiahed  Ua  anowa  by  tliia 
time."  Again  the  Welf  Mit  to  aak  the  TcmiMn;  biit  the  Tena^ 
aaidf  "I  am  now  atralghtenmg  my  aifowa*"  The  mcnei^^  letniiMMly 
and  mported  again,  and  again  he  vaa  aent  to  the  Tcmpin.  "lam 
nov  feathering  my  anowa,"  aaid  the  Ten^iin.  So  the  mgwpngpr 
went  back  the  thifd  time;  and  the  otheta  aaki,  "We  think  he  haa 
iinidied  feathering  hla  airowa."  But  diiatlmetheTm]iin  aaid* ''I 
am  now  juat  beginning  to  aharpen  my  anoiia.'*  —  "We  tlitnk  he  haa 
fintalifti  ■harpening  hit  anows,"  aid  the  Wolves,  and  aent  once  more. 
But  now  tiie  Terrapin  said,  "  I  am  too  small.  I  can't  go  unlem  tlwy 
carry  me  on  tlieir  badcB."  Then  time  Wolvea  were  sent, ^one  to 
take  the  bow;  the  aecond,  the  arrows;  and  the  third  to  carry  the 
Terrapin.  In  that  way  they  brought  him  and  iiis  bow  and  arrows  to. 
the  tree  in  which  the  Fawn  had  taken  refuge,  and  they  set  him  down 
under  it.  The  Terrapin  began  ahooting;  but  at  first  his  arrowa 
missed,  and  the  Wotvea  liad  to  keep  running  after  them  to  bring  them 
back.  Finally,  however,  the  Terrapin  hit  the  Fawn,  and  made  him 
fall  from  the  tree.  Then  the  Wolvet  set  to  work  to  skin  the  Fawn,  and 
cut  him  up  so  that  each  would  have  a  piece ;  and  they  asked  the  Terrapin 
which  part  he  would  have.  As  the  Terrapin  did  not  answer,  they 
paid,  "Wi!!  ynu  take  a  hind  quarter^**  —  "My  thighs  always  hurt, 
and  1  don't  think  it  would  agree  v.  iih  inc said  the  Terrapin.  "WU 
you  take  a  fore  qu  ntt  r^"  —  "1  have  pains  in  my  shoulder,  and  I 
don't  think  it  would  agree  with  me."  —  "Will  you  take  a  rib?"^ — 
"No,  for  T  have  pains  in  my  ribs,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  aeree 
with  nit'.  ' '  Will  you  take  the  spine?**  —  "I  am  troubled  with 
backache,  and  I  don't  tlnnk  it  would  agree  with  me."  —  "Will  you 
take  the  head?"  —  "I  am  troubled  with  headache.  I  don't  think  it 
would  agree  with  me.'*  —  "Will  you  take  the  jaw?"  —  "I  am  troubled 
with  pains  in  the  jaw,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  at^m  with  me."  — 
"Will  you  take  the  legs  or  feet?**  —  "No:  I  am  troubled  with  pains 
in  the  knees,  and  I  don  t  think  they  wf  ul  l  a^ri  l  with  me."  —  "Will 
you  take  the  entrails?"  —  "No,  I  can  i.  My  stomach  bothers 
me."  —  "Will  you  taki  tlie  tail?" — ^  "  No,  1  am  troubled  with  my 
tail."  Then  the  head  Wolf  said,  "  I  guci^  he  doesn't  want  any  of  it." 
So  each  Wolf  took  a  piece,  and  they  carried  everything  away. 

After  the  Wolves  had  gone,  the  Terrapin  crawled  over  to  where  the 
Fawn  had  lain,  and  hunted  about.  They  had  taken  everything,  and 
had  also  licked  up  nearly  ail  of  the  blood;  but  preaently  lie  fomid  one 
leal  with  a  drop  of  clotted  blood  upon  h.  He  dropped  one  leaf  after 
another  on  this  until  he  had  a  big  bundle,  and  he  took  tfaia  up  on  hts 
back  and  carried  it  away.  By  and  by  he  got  doae  to  the  place  iriiefe 
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he  lived;  and,  when  his  wiie  saw  him  coming,  she  said  to  herself, 
"He  is  bringing  meat."  So  she  filled  a  pot  with  water,  and  put  it  on 
the  fire  prepared  to  cook  it.  When  her  husband  came  up  and  threw 
down  his  bundle,  she  went  out  and  began  taking  off  leaves.  She 
was  surprieed  at  not  finding  any  meat;  but  her  husband  kept  saying 
toiler,  "It  is  lortiMria.  It  b  lurthar  la.'*  Finally  die  took  the  last 
leaf  off,  and  sscw  the  drop  of  blood.  Then  she  said  to  him,  "What  do 
you  mean  by  bringing  this  Htde  dot  of  blood?"  She  seised  it  angrily » 
and  threw  it  into  her  husband's  eye;  and  ever  since  then  the  eyes  of 
the  terrapin  have  been  red. 

7.  IBB  OWL  AMD  IBB  FB&CH 

AnOwlfoundaPetdiinafittleinolwhidihadalmoetdried  upland 
caught  him  ttp  to  eat  him.  But  the  Perch  said,  "Let  me  sing  you  a 
pong  iiivt  to  danoe  fay.  I  am  a  good  singer.  If  you  will  cany  me 
along,  I  win  tell  you  when  we  mch  a  spot  that  h  opeaand  dean,  so 
that  you  can  dance  there  well."  So  the  Owl  picked  up  the  Peidi, 
and  started  off  with  him.  By  and  by  they  came  to  a  pool  of  water; 
and  the  Perch  said,  "Here  is  a  good  place.  Brush  it  off  well.  After 
you  have  done  that,  you  can  dance  back  and  forth  four  times.  After 
that,  }rou  can  eat  me.  Lay  me  down  by  the  side  of  your  path."  So  the 
Owl  brushed  the  place  off  well,  and  began  dandng  back  and  forth  while 
the  Perch  sang.  He  danced  three  times;  but  when  he  turned  the 
fourth  time,  the  Perch  gave  a  flop  and  went  into  the  pooL  That  is 
how  the  Perch  outwitted  the  Owl. 

8.  OPOSSUM 

There  was  a  very  beautiful  girl  whom  all  creatures  wanted  to 
many,  but  for  a  long  time  none  of  them  was  suooessful.  By  and  by 
the  Opossum  went  to  try  his  fortune  with  her,  and  on  the  way  he 
picked  up  all  the  papers  he  could  find  and  put  them  into  his  pocket. 

When  he  got  to  the  girl's  house,  he  took  these  papers  out  and  began 
looking  them  over,  and  laying  them  down  one  after  another.  The 
people  apked  him  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  said,  "  1  was  n  ?o7<iicr, 
and  till  se  papers  represent  my  pension-money."  When  they  heard 
this,  the  girls  people  thought  this  person  must  be  very  rich,  and 

at  once  they  Irt  him  have  her. 

When  the  other  animals  heard  what  had  hai^iuned,  however,  they 
were  very  angry.  At  that  time  the  Opossum  liad  a  lone:  bushy  tail 
like  that  of  a  skunk.  The  animals  crept  up  during  thi-  night  to  the 
house  where  the  Opossum  was  sleeping,  and  put  a  caterpillar  into  his 
tail,  which  ate  off  all  of  the  hairs.  About  day  brtak  the  Upossum  woke 
up,  and,  finding  what  iiad  liappened  to  his  tail,  he  was  so  ashamed  that 
he  went  out  and  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree.    By  and  by  the  girl 
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woke  up  also,  anci,  finrling  that  the  Opossum  was  not  by  her  side, 
went  out  of  doors  and  hunted  all  around  for  him.  Finally  she  dis- 
covered him  up  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  she  called  out,  "Come 
down!  What  are  you  doing  up  there?"  But  the  Opossum  would 
not  move;  and  at  last  his  wife  said,  ''If  you  don't  come  down,  I  will 
■hake  you  down."  As  he  ttfll  refuted  to  move,  the  giri  picked  up 
■tx^  ■tonee,  cod  any  other  thingi  that  ihc  omdd  find,  and  threw 
thcin  at  hln.  Some  of  these  hit  him.  ami  finally  one  itrutk  him  on 
the  heed,  and  he  atarted  to  fall.  Hia  tail,  howiever,  wrapped  itidf 
about  a  limb.aiid  he  hung  from  it  head  dovra.  Since  theur  An  opoteufli 
baa  always  been  able  to  hang  from  a  limb  by  its  taiL 

9.  HEION  AMD  EDmaVG-BIlD^ 

Heron  and  Humming-Bcrd  lived  00  the  gbores  of  the  ocean  in  tibe 
east   One  day  Humming-Bizd  came  to  HeroOt  and  aaid,  "Let 

race."  Heron  amwcred,  "  I  can't  fly.  I  can't  do  anytliing."  But 
Humming-Bird  kept  teanng  him  to  race,  and  finally  Ifanm  agreed. 
They  agreed  to  race  from  the  ocean  in  the  east  to  the  ocean  in  the 

west :  so  they  placed  themselves  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  Hum* 
niing-Bird  said,  "Weil,  let's  go."  Heron  had  barely  raised  his  wings 
when  Humming-Bird  was  out  of  sigitt;  and  he  raised  himself  slowly, 
and  began  flapping  along  at  an  even  pace.  When  darkness  came, 
Humming-Bird  went  to  a  tree  and  stopped  there  for  the  night;  but 
Heron  kept  steadily  on,  and  shcntiy  before  daylight  he  came  to  die 
place  where  Humming-Bird  was  sitting.  When  day  came.  Heron 
had  travelled  a  long  distance  ahead ;  and  the  sun  was  well  up  before 
Humming-Bird  passed  him.  Next  night,  Humming-Bird  propped 
again,  and  again  Heron  passed  him,  but  this  time  about  midnight. 
So  Heron  got  farther  ahead  than  before,  and  T  In  mining;- Bird  did  not 
pass  him  again  until  noon.  The  third  niL-ht.  Hct*  n  (  aught  up  with 
Hummmg-Biffl  !)f*for<  nii( ! r.ifjht.  rinH  Humrning-Bird  not  overtake 
him  until  late  m  the  evtiiir  i;.  Hr  li.u!  not  gone  far  before  he  liad  to 
stop  again,  and  Heron  soon  overLtx>k.  him.  So  Heron  got  ii>  ihe 
Western  ocean  far  ahead.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  he  arri\  ed ; 
and  he  began  hunting  for  fish,  for  he  was  very  hungry.  Humming- 
Bird  did  not  come  until  noon.  Then  Hummiug-Biid  said  to  Heron, 
"I  did  not  believe  you  could  get  here  first.  If  I  could,  1  wouid  wiup 
you.    i  cuuid  dart  ail  around  you  and  all  over  you." 

10.  TBKBAPIN  AMD  DBBR* 

The  Terrapin  propoeed  to  the  Deer  to  run  a  race  across  seven 
higfa  hills.  They  appointed  a  time;  and,  the  day  having  anived, 

« I  liave  u  AtalMttft  TCvte  cf  t]ili»  and  dMve  fa  MM  is  «ht  l^VSte 

*  In  the  Tuggle  collection  there  are  two  versioot  Of  tld*  story,  hi  one  of  which  the  race 
is  bUwmi  the  tampia  sad  tbe  deer;  M  the  otiicr,  belwen  tte  tctn|ii&  and  tfae  liolf. 
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the  Tempm  collected  other  Terrapin,  and  placed  them  on  the  eidci 
d  the  hills  over  which  they  were  to  race,  near  the  top.  He  put  white 
Icathen  00  the  head  of  each.  Then  he  went  to  the  Deer,  and  aaid, 
''I  shall  have  a  white  feather  on  my  head;  and  every  time  you  get  to 
the  top  of  a  hiQ  you  must  whoop.  At  the  fint  whoop  we  will  start 
jninfifny/'  So  they  platrd  themsdvea  at  die  atarting^point.  The 
Deer  whooped,  and  they  started.  Soon  the  Deer  got  to  the  top  of  the 
firat  hill*  He  whooped  and  looked  over  to  the  next  hill,  aad  there 
he  saw  a  Tenapin  with  a  wliite  feather  on  its  head.  The  Terrapin 
also  whooped,  and  went  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  out  of  sight.  When 
the  Deer  got  to  the  top  of  the  next  hill,  the  same  thing  happened 
again;  and  i(  was  so  with  all  seven.  As  soon  as  he  got  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  each  Terrapin  would  hide,  so  that  the  Deer  did  not  know  he 
was  being  fooied.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  last  hill,  he  looked 
down  to  the  end  of  the  course  and  saw  a  Terrapin  sitting  there.  This 
Tempin  said  to  the  Deer,  "I  told  you  I  could  outrun  you."  —  "You 
look  like  a  different  Terrapin,"  said  the  Deer.  "No,  I  am  the  same 
one."  —  "I  don't  think  you  are  the  same  one,  your  eyes  are  so  red. 
WTien  wc  started,  your  eyes  were  not  as  red  as  that."  —  ''When  I 
started  running,"  said  the  Terrapin,  "I  got  hot,  and  the  dust  and  SSUld 
got  into  my  eyes.   That  is  why  they  are  so  red." 

II.   FOX  AND  CRAWFISH 

Fox  wanted  to  catch  Crawfish  and  eat  him;  and  Crawfish  said, 
"We  will  run  a  race,  and,  if  you  can  beat  me,  you  can  have  me." 
Then  they  agreed  to  race  across  seven  When  they  squatted 

down  by  the  starting-point,  Fox  stretrlKd  hi^  tail  out  near  Crawiiah, 
and  Crawfish  seized  it.  Then  one  of  m  naid,  "Let  us  go!"  And 
they  started  off.  Fox  dra^j^ins?  Crawfish  aller  him  without  kno  w  ine:  it. 
When  Fox  got  to  the  cud  oi  the  course,  he  switched  around  suddenly 
to  see  if  Crawfish  were  coming,  and  Crawfish  was  t!ir  own  some  distance 
farther  on.  Then  he  called  uuL  to  Fox,  and  said,  '  i  Luid  yuu  UiaL  you 
could  not  outrun  me." 

12.    THE  MOSQUITO 

An  Indian  out  hunting  heard  a  sound  a  long  distance  behind  him 
like  this,  "WSmp  wSmp  wSmp!"  "I  believe  white  people  are  chasing 
me  with  dogs,"  he  said.  Going  on  farther,  he  presently  heard  a 
noise  as  of  something  flying  rapidly  through  the  air,  and,  on  turnin;^ 
to  look  back,  he  saw  a  bnp-p  mosquito  mnkin^:  directly  toward  him. 
Immediately  the  man  dodged  I  k  liind  a  tree;  and  the  mosquito  came 
against  this  with  so  much  force  that  it  ran  its  bill  into  it,  and  it  came 

In  Fiv'ck's  Taskigi  version,  the  racers  nr-"  mbbit  and  turtle  (terrapin?).  In  my  Alabama 
and  ilitchitl  version*,  the  racers  are  the  terrapin  and  the  wolf.  See  alao  voL  xxv  of  thia 
Journal,  p.  249.  footnotes  a-8;  p.  253.  footnote  j. 
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out  oo  tlie  other  side.  Then  the  Indian  seized  his  hatchet,  and  beat 
upon  the  end  of  the  mosquito's  bUI  so  as  to  rivet  it  in  place.  When  the 
mosquito  threir  its  wings  forward,  in  its  endeavofs  to  withdraw  the 
biU»  the  Indian  cut  them  off.  "These  will  make  good  £ans  lor  old 
men/'  he  said,  and  he  stuclc  them  into  the  pack  he  mm  csnying  on 
his  back.  But,  when  the  sun  shone  out  strong,  the  wings  tamed  to 
powder. 

13.  THB  VQOUSa.  TURILS  ^ 

A  Turtle  came  out  of  the  water,  and  was  sunning  himself  on  a  kig. 
By  and  by  he  kKiked  up  and  discovered  that  a  shower  was  approaching. 
"  It  is  going  to  wet  me,"  lie  said  to  himself,  and  forthwith  he  jumped 
into  the  water. 

14.  XABBtT  AMD  THE  OKPHAN  * 

A  woman  went  to  the  creds  to  wash  clothes,  and  laid  her  baby  near 
her  on  the  bank  while  she  was  at  work.  A  Lion  C'kmg-tail")  had 
been  watching  her,  and,  when  she  went  into  the  water  to  dip  some  of 
it  up,  he  rushed  up,  seized  the  child,  and  carried  it  away.  He  carried 
it  to  his  den,  and  he  and  his  wife  kept  it  alive,  and  raised  it*  When 
this  child,  which  was  a  boy,  got  to  be  of  some  size,  they  gave  him  a 
bow,  and  he  went  out  hunting.  The  first  time  he  went  out,  he  came 
in,  saying  that  he  had  seen  some  creatures  that  flew  about,  and  they 
frig^htened  him;  but  the  old  male  Lion  said,  "Those  are  things  to  be 
killed  and  eaten."  So  the  boy  went  out  every  day,  killed  the  birds,  and 
brought  them  in.  After  he  had  grown  still  more,  he  came  in,  saying, 
"Some  bald-headed  creatures  scared  me."  —  "Those  are  to  be  killed 
and  eaten,"  said  the  Lion.  So  the  lad  killed  one  of  these  and  brought 
it  in.  It  was  a  turkey.  When  he  had  p:otten  to  be  a  x-oung  man,  he 
came  in  one  day,  and  siiid,  "Some  creaturt  s  with  >].  uder  legs  scared 
me.'*  —  "They  are  also  to  be  kill^  and  ealea,"  s<iid  the  Lion.  So 
the  youth  went  out  again;  and  when  he  came  back,  he  brought  the 
bo<iy  of  a  deer. 

A  long  distance  from  the  den  in  which  these  Lions  lived  was  a  blue 
mountain;  and  one  day,  just  before  they  went  out  hunting,  the  male 
Lion  siiid  to  the  \  ounc:  n^au,  "You  must  never  ^o  to  that  blue  mountain 
yonder."  Bii(  .ificr  the}-  were  gone,  the  >oul1i  thought,  "Why  is  it 
that  they  do  not  want  me  to  go  to  that  blue  mountain?"  and  he 
determined  to  go.  He  started  out.  When  he  got  there,  and  climbed 
to  the  top,  he  saw  many  people  playing  ball,  among  them  his  own 
mother.  When  he  returned  home  and  the  Lfons  came  in,  they  suS' 
pected  what  had  happened,  and  said,  "Haven't  you  been  to  the  Uue 
mountain?"  —  "Yes,  I  have  been  there."  —  "Well,  that  is  your  town. 

^  Obtained  by  my  inionnant  from  a  Creek  Indian.    It  ia  probably  European. 

*  Two  Horiet  partly  covering  the  mmt  gtoaad  have  been  coMectMi  irom  the  AhtiaiiM. 
A  wnloM     tte  ant  putt  occtiti  in  the  Tusik  coUccUoi^  ud  portio—  wt  fiMdul 
Blkffi  tad  Tnalcs. 
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You  are  to  back,  and  I  will  prepare  you  to  go."  Then  the  Lion 
told  the  young  man  to  kill  some  Ifirds,  and  he  killed  one  kind  of  bird. 
When  he  came  hack,  the  Lion  tok]  liim  to  kill  another  kinci ;  and  he 
kept  on  doing  tliis>  uniil  he  luui  killed  birds  of  as  many  dith  r( nt  kinds 
as  he  could  find.  Tlu  n  the  Lion  made  a  cloak  of  bird-ieathers  for 
him.  He  placed  a  paroquet-skin  upon  his  head,  a  bluejay-skin  on 
each  shoulder,  and  skins  of  smaht  r  birds  around  his  waist.  He  also 
gave  him  a  flute;  and  whenever  ht  blew  it,  all  of  the  birds  would  flutter 
their  wings  and  cry  out.  Then  the  Liun  baid,  "When  yuu  ^jtart  off 
from  here,  you  will  come  to  a  house;  and  when  you  pass  the  house, 
you  will  meet  a  person.  You  must  keep  right  on  past  him  without 
speaking."  So  the  youth  started  on,  passed  the  house,  and  met  the 
person  <^  whom  be  had  been  tdd.  It  was  Rabbit.  But  Rabbit  spoke 
to  the  youth,  and  mid,  "Where  are  you  going?"  —  "I  am  going  to 
my  notfaer^B.  Where  are  you  going?"  ^ "I  am  going  to  the  creek 
to  catch  turtles.  Your  mother  lives  dose  to  this  place.  Let  us  go 
hade  and  catch  some  turtles*  and  then  we  can  go  there  together." 
The  young  man  turned  back  with  Rabbit*  When  they  reached  the 
creel^they  stripped  off  their  clothing;  and  the  young  man  said,  "How 
do  you  catdi  these  turtles?"  —  "I  take  hickory-bark  with  me,  dive 
nto  the  deep  water,  catch  and  tie  them,  and  drag  them  out."  So 
they  waded  into  the  water  with  the  liickofy-haik;  and  Rabbit  said 
to  the  young  man,  "When  I  say,  'Nowt*  we  will  dive  mider  water 
together."  So  Rabbit  called  out,  "Now!"  and  the  young  man  dived 
into  the  credc  Rabbit,  however,  jumped  out  quiddy,  seized  his 
companion's  clothing,  and  xan  away  with  it. 

By  and  by  the  young  man  got  hold  of  a  turtle  and  came  out  with  it* 
Immediately  he  perceived  that  Rabbit  had  gone,  and  that  his  dothes 
were  gone  with  him.  He  bent  his  head  in  thought  for  a  while,  and 
said  to  himsell,  "What  shall  I  do?"  Looking  around,  he  saw  n  prr- 
iimmofi-tree  near  by  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  These  he  knocked  off, 
and  he  smeared  the  juice  all  over  his  body.  Then  he  took  the  turtle^ 
and  went  on  toward  the  place  where  his  mother  lived.  His  mother 
was  cutting  up  some  raccoon-meat  to  cook.  Coming  dose  to  her 
house,  he  stopped  in  the  yard,  and  called  out,  '*  Mother  1"  But  the 
woman  answered,  "I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a  child."  Then  the 
youth  started  on,  saying,  "If  you  have  a  child,  let  the  raccoon  bite 
you.**  And  the  raccoon  began  biting  her;  but  he  kept  on,  not  heeding 
her  cries.  He  stopped  nt  each  house  as  he  went  along;  but  he  was 
covered  with  persimnic  n  jiiirp,  nnd  looked  so  filthy  that  at  ^ch  they 
ti)r>k  soiMc  lOtnl  out  Into  i]\c  \  ard  lor  him,  and  sent  him  away.  Bv  and 
by  he  came  to  a  house  where  lived  an  ol<l  woman  and  lur  (laii>;iitrr. 
He  put  his  turtle  into  a  hole  in  a  clay-bank  out  in  the  yard,  and 
called  to  them.   These  people,  however,  invited  him  into  the  house 
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and  gave  him  something  to  eat.  Then  the  youth  told  them  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  eaten  inside  of  a  house,  and  he  related  how 
the  others  had  treated  him.  The  old  woman  said,  "That  is  not  the 
way  to  treat  a  person."  Afterward  the  youth  said,  "  If  you  eat  turtle, 
there  is  one  outside  in  a  hole  in  the  bank,  where  I  put  it."  The  old 
woman  answered,  "Well!  if  it  is  a  turtle,  that  is  something  that  has 
always  been  scarce."  And  when  they  went  to  look,  the  hole  was  alive 
with  turtlet.  They  took  one  out  and  cooked  it.  Then  the  old  woman 
mid,  "I  will  give  yoa  my  graiid'<laughter.  No  one  elae  ever  brings  im 
wmh  food."  —  "If  you  bave  aay  rdativee  near  by,"  said  the  young 
flMtta  "ecnd  tei  tliefliia  end  have  rtt— w  oonie  and  aet  eotne  of  tfaeee 
terrapm."  The  young  woman  went  and  toU  them,  and  all  came  to 
get  the  food  he  had  faiought. 

After  some  time  had  paaaed,  the  youth  nid  to  his  wife,  "Let  us  go 
to  the  oraek."  Then  he  •trq^)ed  off  his  dodiingi  and  dived  back  and 
forth  under  water  four  times.  Then  all  of  the  fiih  became  intoiicated, 
and  floated  up.  The  young  man  said,  "Go  and  teU  your  reladvee, 
and  let  them  kill  the  fish.  His  wife  did  so,  and  the  people  got  a  great 
supply  of  fish. 

Now,  Rabbit  heard  what  had  been  done,  and  he  determined  to  do 
the  same.  But  when  he  dived  under  water,  only  a  few  minnowa 
remained  then  nosing  about.  He  sent  word  to  tiie  people  to  cofnie 
aad  get  these;  but,  when  the  people  saw  the  minnows,  ihey  were 
angry  with  Rabbit,  and  went  hoine. 

When  the  young  man  dived  under  water  to  infoodcate  the  raimiows, 
the  petsimmon-juice  washed  off  of  him,  and  he  appeared  as  a  hand- 
some youth.  By  and  by  he  asked  his  wife  to  comb  h«r  hair,  and  part 
it  in  the  middle.  She  did  so,  and  he  said  to  her,  "Give  me  that  broad* 
aae  and  a  whetstone."  —  "I  will  give  them  to  you,"  she  said.  She 
was  sitting  down  a  short  distance  away  from  him.  Then  he  said  to 
her,  "I  am  hungry;"  and  she  went  into  the  house,  found  some  food, 
and  brought  it  to  him,  saying,  "WTiere  shall  I  put  it?"  Immediately 
the  young  man  got  up  qnirkly,  raised  his  axe,  and  stnirk  her  so 
cleverly  on  the  parting  in  the  middle  of  her  hr  id  that  lu  ait  her  into 
t^'o  women,  who  stood  there  lanj::}iing  and  sniilinL^  at  vacU  oilier. 

When  Rabbit  henrd  what  had  happened,  li*  t}i()iii,ht  he  coi:U1  do 
the  same  thing.  So  he  told  his  wife  to  comb  and  part  her  hair.  Then 
he  asked  her  to  bring  him  an  axe  and  uIk  istf)ue.  He  sat  do'^m  and 
sharjHTicd  hi^  axe,  and  ilirti  «=aid,  "i  arn  hungry."  So  his  wife  went 
into  the  house,  found  some  f(  od,  and  came  out  to  him.  "Where  shall 
I  put  it?"  she  said.  Immediately  Rabbit  got  up,  raised  his  axe, 
and  sLrui  k  h^r  such  a  blow  on  the  head  that  she  died. 

When  this  was  known  to  all  the  animals  and  people  living  there, 
they  came  together  and  arrested  the  youth,  saying  that  he  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  what  had  happened.  They  detenniiied  to  kill  him, 
and  sent^iced  him  fim  to  cut  caatt  for  «raw»  in  a  caaebrake  whifv 
poiioiioiat  Makes  livod.  But  the  youth  nent  fim  to  the  lion  who  had 
bfomlit  him  up.  And  the  Lioa  c«ve  him  lour  bellB,  aaying  to  him, 
"Take  theee,  and,  when  you  get  into  the  canebrake  and  think  tliat 
your  enemiea  aie  near,  tluxnr  one  of  tlie  baUa.  Then  they  will  run 
after  it.  Thnnr  the  fourth  as  far  as  you  can.*'  So  the  youth  went  to 
the  canebralDe.  When  the  snakes  came  toward  him,  he  threw  a  ball, 
and  they  ran  after  it.  Immediately  he  went  to  work  cuttiaf  canes; 
and  wlien  they  came  for  him  again,  he  threw  another  baU.  When 
they  came  bade  the  third  time,  he  had  as  many  canes  as  he  could 
carry:  so  he  tluew  die  fourth  baU  as  fw  as  posstble,  and  ran  away. 
When  he  brought  his  bundle  of  canca  to  his  enemies,  they  determined 
on  another  taslt.  They  sent  him  to  cut  the  beard  of  a  cannibal  wlio 
lived  not  far  off,  so  that  they  might  wrap  the  arrows  with  his  hairk 
Agidn  the  youth  went  to  the  Lion  and  asked  his  advice.  The  lion 
said,  "Go  to  the  cannibal's  house,  turn  into  a  granddaddy4ong|egs, 
and  chmb  up  on  the  ceiling.  The  cannibal  will  not  be  there  when  you 
arriTS,  but  be  on  the  ceiling  when  he  gets  back."  So  the  young  man 
went  to  the  cannibal's  house,  and  found  only  his  wife  at  home.  He  told 
her  what  he  had  come  for,  and  she  agreed  to  obtain  the  hair  which 
lie  desired.  Then  he  turned  himsdf  into  a  granddaddy-longlegs, 
climbed  up  upon  the  €eiling«  and  waited.  By  and  by  the  cannibal 
came  home,  lay  down,  and  went  to  sleep.  His  wife  cut  off  his  beard, 
and  gave  it  to  the  young  man,  who  now  returned  with  it  to  the  people 
who  had  sent  him. 

Next  the  people  told  him  tn  po  to  the  creek  and  bring  up  clay  from 
the  hnttf  in,  from  a  place  where  v<»OTT!ethinc!:  dangerous  lived.  I'he 
young  man  went  to  the  Lion  again,  and  the  Lion  said,  "  Let  that  person 
who  wears  a  white  collar  get  the  clay  for  you.  You  cannot  do  it. 
When  you  get  there,  you  must  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  tell  him  to  hurry  up."  So  the  youth  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  called  the  person  to  hurry.  He  came.  He  was  the 
Kinefisher.  Then  the  youth  asked  him  to  get  sornt  c  !ay  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cretrk,  and  Uie  Kingfisher  said,  "I  can  d  »  so.  If  white 
bubbles  rise  after  I  have  dived  under  water,  yon  will  know  I  am  all 
right;  but,  if  red  bubbles  of  blood  come  up,  yon  mnpt  go  back."  So 
the  Kingfisher  di\-ed  into  the  stream,  and  the  a  nnth  sat  on  the  iKmk 
and  watched.  1^/  and  L*y  lie  saw  some  lnili]»Ii  s  rising  to  the  sur- 
face, and  ihcy  were  white;  and  presently  the  Kingtisher  hiniself  flew 
out,  and  asked  the  young  man  to  take  the  clay  out  from  under  his 
finger-nails.  Then  he  said,  "Strike  the  clay  upon  that  rock."  And 
when  he  did  so,  the  clay  ino'eased  in  size.  So  he  took  it,  and  went 
back  to  the  people  who  had  mnt  him. 
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Next  the  people  determined  to  send  him  across  the  river,  knowing 
that  many  cannibab  lived  upon  tite  other  aide:  ao  they  ferried  htm  over 
In  a  canoe,  and  left  him  there.   Before  they  started,  the  young  man 
had  gone  to  the  Lion  to  obtain  instructions,  and,  when  he  heard  the 
cannibals'  hounds  pursuing  him,  he  crept  into  a  hollow  tree.  The 
camiibato  came  there  and  thrust  a  stick  inside,  trying  to  twist  him 
out,  as  was  done  to  catch  rabbits.   The  youth,  however,  twisted  the 
stick  about  in  some  spiders'  webs;  and,  when  the  cannibals  saw  these, 
they  sairf  the  hounds  had  dfreivod  them,  and  !>epan  beating  them. 
Then  they  went  home  and  It  It  birn.    Next  morning  the  young  m  m 
got  out  of  his  hiding  ] )I;it  e  and  waiujmd  on.  and  |)r(  sently  he  came 
upon  t^xn  women  in  bathing.     He  ^f■iz(■(j  npciii  their  clothes,  and 
climbed  up  into  a  tree  near  by.    Then  the  women  niis-ed  their  clotiies, 
and  discovered  what  had  hai>i)encd.    They  asked  him  to  give  their 
clothes  back,  l  ut  !ie  said  to  ihem,  "What  will  you  be  to  me?"  —  "We 
will  be  your  sihters."    But  he  remaine  l  where  he  was.    Then  they 
said,  "We  will  be  your  aunts,"    He  did  nut  move.    "We  will  be  your 
mothers."    It  was  the  sara  tiling.    After  they  had  repeated  all  the 
other  possible  terms  of  relationship,  they  said,  "We  will  be  your 
wives;"  and  he  came  down  immediately.    Then  they  took  him  along 
with  them.    But  as  they  went,  ihey  said,  "We  want  a  hu^hand,  but, 
if  we  get  one,  our  fatiier  always  kills  and  eaib  him.    Our  lather  tries 
to  kill  him  first  by  making  him  enter  a  race.    At  a  certain  point  in  the 
course  there  is  a  little  wash-out  in  which  he  has  sharp  sticks  stuck. 
When  they  approadi  this,  he  lets  his  opp(»ient  get  a  little  ahead  of 
hun  and  pinhca  hun  m,  and  he  ia  killed  upon  the  ataJoea  belov.** 
When  they  got  to  the  houae,  theh*  father  began  to  dioiit  out  joyfully, 
"Thoae  women  never  iail  to  bnng  a  good  manl"  and  he  Immediately 
asked  their  husband  to  nin  a  race*  So  6iey  started;  hut,  iriien  th^r 
fot  dose  to  the  iradi-out,  the  youth  dropped  back  quickly,  and  the 
old  man  went  on,  falling  into  die  ditch  at  one  side  of  the  stakes,  so 
that  he  was  not  killed.  The  youth  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  hdped 
him  out.  That  night  the  young  man  lay  down  between  hia  two 
wives,  and  he  placed  aomething  over  hb  iaoe  that  looked  like  two 
wide-open  eyes.  Every  now  and  then  the  old  man  would  come  and 
look  at  him,  but^  finding  his  ?yes  apparently  wide  open,  he  would  go 
away  agahi*  After  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  find  his  new  son-in-law 
asleep,  he  whispered  to  his  daughters  to  get  out  ol  the  house,  because 
he  intended  to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  it  down*  But,  when  the  women 
got  up  to  go  outside,  their  husband  slipped  along  between  them,  aad 
came  out  too.   Then  the  old  man  set  the  house  on  fire  and  burned  it 
down;  and  while  it  was  burning,  and  the  wood  cracking  and  popping, 
he  kept  saying:  to  himself,  "Those  bones  that  I  like  to  eat  so  much aie 
craddng  and  popping  1"  He  would  nm  around  the  house,  saying, 
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'*Hayi  hU!"  After  a  while  he  looked  about,  and  saw  Ids  •0ii4ii4aw 
ttandinf  near  by.  He  said,  "I  thonglit  that  my  son-jn-law  had 
burnttl  up.  I  thought  bad  luck  had  ovcrtakm  him.  That  nat  what 
I  meant  by  what  I  said." 

After  tiiiSt  the  man  s  wiv^  said,  "Our  father  wHl  not  ceaie  trying 
to  kill  you.  You  had  better  go  home."  Then  they  got  four  puppies 
lor  him,  and  said,  "You  will  find  something  with  .white  around  its 
nadc  on  which  you  can  cross  the  river.  Yon  can  summon  him  by 
caiilag, '  My  friend !' "  So  their  husband  took  the  four  pupfiies,  went 
with  them  to  the  river-bank,  and  seated  himself  there.  Then  he 
began  callii^  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  all  sorts  of  animals  raised 
their  heads  out  of  the  water,  one  after  another;  but  he  said  to  them, 
"I  am  not  calHnp:  to  you.**  So  they  went  back  again.  After  a  long 
time,  a  Snake  with  a  white  l>and  around  its  neck,  and  horns  hke  a 
deer,  raised  its  head  out,  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter?**  The 
youtii  answered,  "I  want  you  to  put  me  across  the  river.**  —  "Well! 
what  are  you  going  to  do  for  me.'*"  said  the  Snake.  "I  will  '^wo.  you 
something  to  eat  while  you  are  carrying  nic  over."  —  **Ail  ri^ht,** 
said  the  Snake.  So  the  youth  climljHetl  upon  one  oi  the  Snake's  hums, 
a  11(1  they  started  over.  As  they  went,  the  young  man  i^^a\  e  the  Snake 
one  puppy  after  another.  As  soon  as  it  had  eaten  a  pui  py,  the  Snake 
would  begin  to  sink  under  water,  and  the  youns:  man  would  eive  it 
another.  As  they  went  along,  the  youth  sawed  uj  on  one  of  the  j^rongs 
of  the  Snakcb  liom.  The  Snake  noticed  white  dust  lalHn,;  on  the  water, 
and  said,  "What  is  this  falling?"  —  "It  is  sonic  meal  made  from 
parched  corn  {kauhV  stta  in  Xatrhez)  ihat  1  am  eaiiiit;."  In  ibis  way 
he  cut  r)ff  one  prong  of  Llie  Siiake's  horn,  and  the  Snake  did  nol  know 
it.  \\  hen  they  were  approaching  the  farther  shore,  the  youth  sliut  an 
arrow  toward  it,  and  saw  it  stick  up  in  the  ground.  Then  he  shot 
another,  seized  it  as  it  was  gcung,  and  came  down  with  it  upon  the 
bank.  At  this  the  Snake  became  angry,  and  sakl,  "Well,  you  could 
hava  dona  liiat  in  iStat  first  place,  witfaont  tiling  me." — "You  are  so 
proud  and  cross,"  said  the  youth,  "that  I  could  dry  the  water  up 
{fom  you,  and  is  afl  you  have  to  live  in."  So  lie  did  dfy  the 
water  up;  and  the  SnalBe  began  tumMing  about, and  said,  "You  have 
treated  me  badly."  Then  the  young  man  brcnii^t  the  water  bade, 
and  let  the  Snake  go  off.  He  himsell  letunied  home  in  safety. 

15.  KABBIT  AMD  BIG  1UN-B4TB»^ 

Big  Man-Eater  killed  all  the  people  of  a  certain  town.  Rabbit 
came  and  saw  what  had  been  done,  and  went  back  to  the  next  village. 

1  From  Alabama  and  Koaaati.    They  insist  on  transiating  man-eater  (A  Up*  Uobd) 
—  "fhphinf"  TUtitotylirefamdto  In  Cnek  SBsdldMoap.  SwW.Mittlwira^ 
JTmIo  X4simb.  p,  aaji  Bom.  J^nm  m*  4r  Ncri§^JItAm  KM$  AMurtku*  9; 
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Tim  he  told  dis  n^^mAm  abodt  It.  aad  iMtroctad  tiieiii  all  to  rtu 
wtmy  fxvm  that  pkot.  Alter  libey  had  gona.  Rabbit  vtddened  hii  j 
Kpa  with  Mne  oM  paint,  kOW  an  arphBtt-duld  lAo  had  retnatiied 
in  tiie  village,  and  walked  ak»g,  canyhig  ita  bcidy  om  hk 
until  he  met       Ifaa-Eater.    "How  are  these  people  down  here?**  I 
aiid  Bag Han-Eater.   "I  have  kiUed  them  aU/*  aikl  Rabbit  *'How  ; 
%xe  the  people  down  here^"  —  "I  havedooe  the  mna  thing  to  them," 
said  Big  Man-Eater.    "This  orphan-duld  ia  all  I  have  left,"  said 
Rabbit,  giving  ittohifli.  Bighiaa-Gater  took  the  chiki  and  threw  it  up 
into  the  air ;  and  when  it  came  down,  heawallowed  it  atagalp.  Then  he 
said  tioRal>bit, "  Let  us  become  frieoda!'*aBd  Rabbit  agreed.  After  ttiagpr 
bad  gone  along  for  a  while,  they  said  to  each  other,  "Let  us  shut  our 
eyes  and  defecate."   They  did  so;  and  Big  Man-Eater  passed  split 
human  bones,  while  Rabbit  passed  only  grass.   Before  they  opened 
their  eyes,  however,  Rabbit  changed  the  places  of  the  two  piles  of 
excrement,  so  that  the  bones  were  under  himself  and  the  pras?  under 
Big  Man -Eater.   W  hen  Uii^y  opened  their  eyes  and  jbigMan-iiater  saw 
this,  he  was  asliamed. 

After  ifiat ,  Rabbit  ?aid,  "Let  us  go  to  Ashes-thrown-upon-Camp.'* 
When  they  got  tliere,  Rabbit  obtained  a  lot  of  bark  and  made  a  hre 
with  it.  By  and  by  Big  Man-Eater  went  ro  sleep,  and  Ral  bit  col- 
lected a  ^rtat  quantity  of  ashes  and  threw  it  over  his  chest.  He 
threw  a  iittie  ashes  over  himself  and  lay  down  quickly.  Then  Big 
Man-Eater  began  to  groan,  and  sto(Ki  uj).  Rabbit  als>o  rubbed  the 
ttbhc  s  eff  of  himself.  "  It  is  always  that  way  here,"  said  he;  and  they 
la>  down  ag.  11  [1  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Next  day  Rabbit  said,  "Let  us 
go  to  riee-ialling-Camp.**  They  went  on,  reached  this  place,  and 
nxade  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  dead  tree.  Afterward  Rabbit  walked  off, 
found  a  small  tree,  and  brought  it  back  to  camp.  When  it  was  nearly 
midnight,  RabUt  pushed  the  big  dead  tne  down  upon  Big  Mao-Eater, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  thesmall  traeovtrhioMelf.  Big  Maa-Eater 
giroaiied  hi  hk  sleep,  vofca  op  in  a  fright,  and  Idckad  tha  tree  away. 
Rabhit  alio  thfw  the  tree  off  ol  hhnedf,  saying,  *«It  ti  always  that 
vay  hare." 

Whai  day  caBia»  Rabbit  eaid  to  hie  compaaaottt  "Let  ua  gp  dova 
to  the  eticam  aad  jump  bndk  and  fofth  aofose  it."  When  they  got 
there.  Rabbit  iwnsed  fiseti  aad  ha  iimmcd  badk  and  forth  four  timest 
"Now  yott  jmnp,"  he  eeid  to  Big  Man-Eater.  So  Big  Man-Eiter 
jumped  back  and  forth  four  timee  abo.  "Let  ua  bodi  jump  again,'' 
said  Rabbit;  and  he  went  back  and  forth  quiddy  as  before.  Wlien 
he  got  back  the  last  time,  he  said  to  Big  Man-Eater,  *'  I  will  hoki  yoor 
bag  while  you  jump."  So  Big  Man-Eater  gave  Rabbit  hie  bag,  and 

Teic  Tkt  Shtmmf  (MIMto     At /m^JTwA  F^t^mtftHlim,  v«L  it  p. 
Mytiuhtf  ^ikt  Tkmi^m  ImUmt  (IHA.  voL  vilU  a-  loo)«  vim  f mtlwr  fafcNMiie 
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c:  jumped  over.  When  be  started  back,  however,  the  river  was  suddenly 
e:  filM  witb  water,  inte  which  he  fdl ;  and  the  current  carried  him  down 
e  to  the  ooeaa^aiid  way  beyond  it  to  the  other  side.  Then  Rabbit  started 
IS  oSf  Myinf  over  and  over,  "  My  Irieod  threw  his  beg  down  to  me  cm 
e  theweter*  JLookl  my  friend  hae  gone  to  the  ooeea.  lamoelUngto 
him  where  lie  hee  gcmet  far  off  on  the  oeeen." 

e 

16.  TU£  GIRLS  AND  THE  HOGS^ 

f 

t  An  oki  women  and  her  grand-daughter  were  living  in  a  certain 

t  piece.   One  time  the  old  woman  said  to  the  giri,*' Go  and  hunt  for  some 

3  Ikoge.*'  So  the  giri  took  eome  bread  mede  d  dialT,  and  started  out. 

1  After  she  had  trone  along  for  eome  time,  she  met  two  old  women,  wlio 

g  eeid  to  her,  "What  have  you  got?"  —  "Chaff  bread,"  she  answered, 

t  " Do  you  want  some? "  —  " No.  Where  are  you  going? "  —  "I  am  out 

i.  hunting  hogs.'*   Then  the  old  women  said,  "We  will  find  the  hogs;" 

I  and  they  drove  them  to  the  place  where  she  was  waiting.    Then  the 

f  girl  started  alone:  home,  driving  her  ho^^s.    By  and  by,  however,  one 

ran  away;  and  she  went  after  it,  chasing  it  round  and  round.  At 
;  la'^t  she  got  tired,  and  coughed.    At  the  second  coui^h,  she  cout^fied  a 

{  nickel  out  of  her  mouth.    By  and  by  the  same  hog  a^ain  ran  off. 

;  Again  she  ran  after  it;  and  a^ain  she  got  lireii,  and  coughe  d.  She 

coughed  up  a  dime.  The  same  thing  happened  again;  and  tliis  time 
she  coughed  up  a  quarter.  She  had  now  reached  home,  and  she  went 
on  coughing,  —  coughing  up  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters, —  until  she 
had  a  whole  box  full  of  money.  The  white  people  saw  the  things  this 
girl  had  cou(»hed  up,  and  they  liked  them,  and  got  them  from  her. 

Another  old  woman  had  a  daughter  whom  she  sent  after  hogs,  pro- 
\  idin^  her  with  a  sack  full  of  biscuits.    By  and  by  she  came  to  the 
two  old  women.    They  said,  ' '  Where  are  you  K^inj??  "  —  "I  am  hunting 
j  hogs."     riieii  the  old  women  told  htr  they  would  get  the  hogs  for 

her,  and  they  did  so.    She  started  for  home,  driving  them  before  her. 
!  On  the  way  she  also  became  tired,  and  began  to  cough ;  but  she  coughed 

i  up  a  frog.   She  coughed  again,  and  spit  up  another.   She  kept  on 

doing  this  when  she      home,  and  after  a  time  she  died. 

17.  BABSrr  AMD  ttm  torkbts* 

Rabbit  once  carried  a  sack  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  which  was  a 
flock  of  turkeys,  got  inside  of  it,  and  rolled  down  to  the  hoiium, 
laughing  continually.  The  Turkeys,  who  were  eating  acorns, 
looked  at  him  fur  a  while,  and  then  atked  him  what  he  was  doing. 

*  An  Alabama  and  Koasati  story,  obvioiuiy  European. 
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"1  am  having  some  fun,"  he  said.  "You  lie!" —  All  right,"  he 
said.  "One  o£  you  get  in  here  and  try  it.  I  will  roll  it  for  him.'* 
S<)  one  of  the  Turkeys  got  in,  and  Rabbit  rolled  him  down.  When  he 
went  down,  he  laughed  and  said,  "Y<^,  it  is  good  fun.  I  like  it.** 
Then  all  ot  ihc  iiirkv\s  i^nt  in,  and  Rabbit  rolled  them  drwa  hill 
together.  Bui  afterward,  iaslcad  of  lettini^  iheiii  out,  ho  iok  them 
and  started  off  home.  There  he  put  the  turkeys  into  a  corn-crib,  and 
told  his  old  grand niuLher  to  be  sure  not  to  open  it  while  he  was  away. 
Then  he  went  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  iiuwever,  his  grand- 
mother began  to  wonder  what  iie  had  in  the  corn-crib,  and  presently 
she  went  there  and  opened  the  door.  At  once  the  turkeys  began  flying 
out.  She  tried  to  catch  them,  but  got  hold  of  only  one.  Then  she 
called  out  to  RabHt,  "  H^pisS'/ 1  have  it  by  the  feet."  Rabbit  came 
quiddy  and  iaid  to  her,  "I  told  you  not  to  do  tiiat.  Kill  and  cook 
tiiit  one,  I  bad  intended  to  fettt  a  gnat  mtiiiber  of  people,  but  now 
I  shall  invite  only  a  few."  Then  he  went  away;  but,  instead  of  in- 
viting any  one,  be  walked  about  for  a  while,  and  came  back  by  hImMlf 
"BCany  people  are  coming,*'  he  said  to  his  grandmother;  and  he 
himself  began  to  talk,  In  Imitation  of  a  crowd  of  people  convening. 
"Put  the  cooked  food  in  dishes  and  faring  it  hen,"  he  sud.  So  bla 
grandmother  bnmght  it  out  and  put  it  on  a  cane  pbtfonn.  "All 
nady.  Let  us  eat,"  he  said  aloud,  as  if  addnssing  a  gnat  company. 
He  jumped  up  on  the  platform  a  number  of  limes  as  if  many  diiennt 
people  wen  doing  so,  and  be  talked  and  made  the  noises  of  a  numbtf 
people.  Meanwhile  he  was  eating  the  food;  and  he  finished  every- 
thing enaept  a  little  turkey  gravy.  This  he  miaed  with  punk  firom  the 
slippery-elm,  and  set  it  befon  his  grandmother,  saying,  "Eat  this 
which  was  left."  So  she  ate.  Then  she  said,  "It  tastes  like  old 
punk."  —  "It  is  always  that  way  this  time  of  year,"  said  Rabbit. 
Then  he  saki,  "The  people  an  all  gone."  Then  they  ate  up  all  that 
was  left* 

l8.   THE  GIRL  AND  THE  BUFFALOES' 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  wnth  her  grand-daughter.  One 
time  she  sent  her  grand -daughter  with  a  bucket  to  a  pond  to  get 
some  water.  When  the  crirl  had  flipped  her  water  out,  she  set  it 
down  and  stood  up.  Then  she  saw  an  old  Buffalo  come  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pond.  It  called  to  her  to  come  over,  and  slie  went  away 
with  it.  Then  the  girl's  people  did  not  know  where  she  had  gone,  and 
they  hunted  for  her  ewr^n^here.  They  promised  a  trunk  full  of 
things  to  the  person  who  could  tell  where  she  had  gone;  but  no  one 
knew.  By  and  by  a  poor  man  said,  "I  will  go  hunting  for  her,  and 
find  her."  —  "AH  right,"  they  said.   "Hunt  for  her  and  bring  her 
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nere."  Before  the  man  started  off,  however,  he  made  four  arrows, 
two  of  which  were  red,  and  two  white.  He  also  took  along  four  hen's 
eggs.  After  he  bad  travelled  for  a  while,  he  came  to  a  place  where 
there  -ucrc  main  buffalo,  and  in  ihc  very  middle  sat  the  girl.  Then 
the  poor  man  climbed  up  into  a  po-t-oaic  tree  the  head  of  which  bent 
far  over,  and  tried  to  put  the  animals  to  sleep.  After  a  while,  all 
fell  asleep  but  one  old  buffalo,  who  walked  around  continually. 
At  last  he  went  to  sleep  also.  Then  the  man  got  down  from  his  tree 
quickly,  seized  the  girl,  and  dragged  her  to  the  tree  against  lier  will, 
for  she  did  not  want  to  go.  When  he  got  nearly  t  lu ti',  all  of  the  bulTalo 
woke  up  and  pursued  him;  but  he  carried  the  girl  up  into  the  tree  and 
placed  himself  just  above  her.  Imnudiately  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  buffalo.  Then  the  buffalo  began  licking  the  tree,  and  they  licked 
it  until  they  nearly  made  it  fall  over.  The  man,  however,  took  one 
of  the  eggs  he  had  brought,  and  dropped  it  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
tree  stoud  erect  as  before.  A^aiu  the  buffalo  nearly  licked  the  tree 
down,  and  again  the  poor  man  made  it  stand  erect  by  means  of  his 
eggs.  He  did  this  four  times.  Then  he  took  one  of  his  red  arrows 
and  began  shooting  at  the  buffalo.  After  evcr>'  shot,  the  arrow  re- 
turned to  him  again;  and  he  kept  on  in  this  way  until  all  of  the  buffalo, 
except  the  M  one,  had  been  killed.  This  buffalo,  however,  began 
kiddng  pioe-lmots  up[at  his  opponent;  and  man  wtuM  take  thesa 
and  throw  them  back.  This  went  on  for  some  tune,  until  finally  the 
man  drew  a  lad  amnr  again,  and  shot  the  buffalo  so  that  he  dropped 
deed.  When  the  woman  aaw  this,  she  cried,  jumped  down  out  of  tlia 
tiee,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  oM  buffalo's  body.  The  man  cut  out 
the  tongues  of  all  the  buffalo,  and  said  to  tiie  woman,  ''Let  us  gio." 
She  would  not:  so  he  took  away  all  of  her  dothes,  and  killed  her. 
Then  he  went  home  and  showed  the  dothes  to  her  people.  All  came 
together,  and  gave  him  the  trunk  full  of  thln^  which  had  been 


19.  BABBIT  AMD  THB  VEGBO* 

Rabbit  was  going  along,  and  found  an  old,  dirty  pair  ol 
He  shook  the  <firt  off  of  them  and  put  them  on.  By  and  by  he  found 
an  M  hat,  which  he  put  on.  Next  he  came  upon  an  M  rotten  axe, 
whidi  he  took  up  and  carried  along  with  him.  Presently  he  reached 
a  place  where  there  lived  an  Indian  chief  who  kept  negro  slaves. 
Rabbit  took  his  old  axe,  and  began  chopping  on  some  of  the  timber 
growing  upon  lus  plaoe.  Then  one  of  the  negroes  saw  this,  and  told 
his  master  tliat  some  one  was  stealing  his  timber.  The  diief  went  to 
Rabbit,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  doing  this.  Rabbit  said  that  he 
needed  some  good  wood.  Then  he  struck  the  diief  with  his  axe,  and 
killed  him. 
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Thea  all  of  tiie  people  caoBjht  Rabbil,  and  put  him  Into  a  Us  boK 
along  with  a  number  of  foda,  and  eaid  tliat  they  wen  goliig  to  throw 
him  into  the  water.  They  k^t  him  there,  however,  unto  aftemooii; 
and  in  the  mean  timo  a  negro  heard  Rabbit  crying  inMde  of  the  boK» 
opened  it,  and  aeked,  "Why  are  you  etyiag?"  —  "Becauee  they  are 
going  to  give  me  a  pRtty  giri,"  eald  Rabbit.  When  the  negro  heard 
this,  he  let  Rabbit  ottt,aiid  allowed  Rabbit  to  faaten  him  in,  hi  his 
place.  Then  Rabbit  ran  oflf.  In  the  afternoon,  all  of  tiie  people 
came  beck,  and  threw  the  box  Into  the  water.  The  negro  cried  out, 
"Maeter,  maaterl"  but  they  did  not  hear  him,  and  he  wae  drowned. 

aO.  HOW  RABBIT  KJLLSD  BIG  lUK-BATSE^ 

People  wanted  to  kill  Big  Man-Eater  and  his  wife;  but  they  beard  of 
It,  and  were  on  their  guard.  Then  Rabbit  said  to  the  people,  "Give 
me  an  old  dreai.  Give  me  an  old  blanket."  They  ^ve  these  ttiingn 

to  him;  and  he  put  the (^d  <^rc?<^  on,  and  wraf^wd  the  old  blanket  about 
his  head.  Then  he  started  off.  When  he  came  to  Big  Man-Eater*8 
house,  he  stood  etill  in  the  yard.  Big  Man-Eater's  wife  eaw  him,  and 
eaid,  "Who are  you?"  —  "I  am  your  aunt.  I  have  come  here  after 
a  long  journey."  —  "Come  in,"  said  B^  Man-Eater's  wife.  So 
Rabbit  went  in.  "Sit  down,"  said  the  woman;  and  Rabbit  sat  down. 
Then  the  woman  gave  him  a  piece  of  hard  deer-meat.  But  Rabbit 
said,  "I  can't  eat  it.  I  have  no  teeth.  I  need  a  hatchet."  So  Big 
Man-Eater's  wife  gave  the  supposed  aunt  a  hatchet;  and  she  broke 
the  deer-meat  into  bit«,  and  r.tc  them.  "That  is  the  way  T  alwa>'s 
eat  it,"  she  said.  Tlicn  Rabbit  said,  "When  your  husband  lies  down 
to  sleep,  what  kind  of  noise  does  he  make?" — "When  he  is  not  plerpinq; 
verv  soundly,  he  sounds,  *f<»1  l  in,  soloion;*  but  when  he  is  sleefiing 
stiUTidl}-,  he  sounds,  'solon,  solun.'"  Rabbit  said,  "I  will  stay  here  all 
niv:ht  :  tlien  I  will  go  on."  So  Big  Man-Eater  and  his  wife  lay  down, 
and  Rabbit  lay  down  to  sleep  close  to  the  fire.  By  and  by  he  heard 
Big  Man-Eater  making  a  noise,  "soloion,  soloion."  He  waited,  and 
pr<  sLiitly  it  sounded  like  "solua,  bolon."  Rabbit  seized  his  hatchet, 
walked  over  to  where  Big  Man-Eater  was  sleeping,  and  sat  down  Iteside 
him.  Then  he  raised  his  hatchet,  strut  k  Big  Man-Eaicr  on  the 
neck,  and  cut  off  his  head.  Then  he  threw  aw  ay  his  old  dress  and  his 
old  blanket.  He  shouted,  jumped  up  and  down  several  times,  went 
out  of  the  iiouse,  and  ran  away. 

3Z.  BABBIT  rOOLS  W0LP* 

Rabbit  was  robbing  a  garden,  when  the  people  caught  him  and  tied 
him  up  to  a  tree,  intending  to  tiirow  boiling  water  over  him.  While 

'  An  Alabama  story. 
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he  sat  there  alone,  Wolf  passed;  and  Rabbit  called  out  to  him,  "My 
friend,  they  told  mo  to  c  at  up  a  biq;  hop;;  and  when  I  would  not,  they 
tied  me  up.  That  is  why  I  am  slttint^  hi  re."  —  "Why,  T  will  eat  that 
up,"  said  Wolf.  "Well,  then,  untie  me."  So  Woil  untied  Rabbit, 
and  Rabbit  tied  Wolf  there  in  his  place.  By  and  by  the  [  ( oplp  came 
back  and  In  ^^an  {)ourinp  Ixaling  \\  att  r  over  Wolf.  He  ran  round  and 
round  the  tree,  but  the>  scalded  him  thoroue^hly.  Then  they  let 
him  CO.  Wolf  ran  away  and  came  to  a  big  log  near  by,  on  which 
Rabbit  sat  laughing  at  him.  Then  Wolf  ran  after  Ralil>It,  and 
finally  chased  him  into  a  hollow  tree.  Leaving  Buzzard  to  wa((  h  the 
tree,  he  started  home  after  his  axe.  By  and  by  Rabbit  said  to  Buz- 
zard, "Leap  up  and  look  at  me."  Buzzard  did  so,  and  suddenly 
Rabl)it  spit  tobacco-niice  into  his  eyes.  While  he  staggered  around, 
half  blinded,  Rabbit  came  out  and  ran  oft.  When  Wolf  came  back, 
he  said  to  Buzzard,  Is  he  in  there?"  —  "I  guess  so.  He  spit  into 
my  eyes."  So  Wolf  chopped  away  at  the  hole;  but,  when  it  was 
opened  up,  he  found  that  Rabbit  was  gone,  and  lie  went  off.  This  is 
the  way  it  is  told. 

22.    RABBIT  STEALS  THE  I  IRE  ^ 

In  olden  times,  fire  was  kindled  only  at  dances,  and  nobody  was 
allowed  to  take  any  away.  Rabbit  wanted  to  run  away  with  some  of 
this  fire,  however:  po  he  put  pine  tar  on  his  head  before  he  went  to 
dance.  When  he  got  there,  they  said  to  him,  "Lead  the  dance." 
So  Rabbit  began  to  lead.  After  he  had  danced  around  the  t^re  for 
some  time,  however,  he  went  head  first  intfj  it,  the  pine  tar  blazed  up, 
and  he  ran  off.  They  pursued  him,  and  he  at  last  escaped  into  a 
hollow  tree,  which  he  set  on  fire.  Then  they  caused  a  heavy  rain  to 
fall;  but  the  fire  was  inside  of  the  tree,  and  hence  could  not  be  put 
out.  After  the  rain  ceased ,  Rabbit  came  out  and  set  fire  to  the  grass. 
It  began  to  rain  again,  and  the  grass  was  put  out ,  but  the  fire  inside  of 
the  hollow  tree  continued  to  bum.  And  when  the  rain  again  stopped, 
Rabbit  flcattered  fire  everywhere,  and  people  have  since  had  it. 
Tlu0  it  how  it  is  told. 

23.  SABBIT  90OL8  THB  OLD  MAN* 

A  person  had  two  daughters  whom  Rabbit  wanted.  By  and  by 
this  man's  hogs  began  to  disappear,  and  he  did  not  know  what  was 
becoming  of  tliem.  One  time  he  lieaid  Rabliit  calling  to  Urn  out 
behind  tlie  house;  and  when  he  went  there,  lie  found  that-Rabfait  was 
holding  the  tall  of  a  liog  wliicfa  seemed  to  oome  out  of  the  ground. 
Rabbit  said,  "I  found  that  your  hop  which  were  disappearing  were 
going  into  the  earth:  so  I  got  hold  of  the  tail  of  this  on^  and  sat  here 
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with  it,  calUng  lur  you/'  —  "Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  wiU  iiold  it, 
and  you  go  and  giet  the  gnibbing-hae  and  dioval/'  Thai  Rabbit 
went  to  the  man*t  two  daug^ten  and  aaid,  "He  told  me  to  come  and 
have  interooucae  with  both  of  you,  and  go  ba^  That  ia  why  I 
came."  — "You  might  lie,"  they  said.  Then  Rabbit  calkd  to  the 
old  man,  "Did  you  lay  both?"  —  "Yea,  I  aaid  bodi."  —  "You  hear 
what  he  says,"  aaid  Rabbit.  So  the  two  gills  agreed.  Then  he  ran 
away.  The  old  man  held  the  hog'a  tail  for  a  time^  but  by  and  by  lie 
pulled  hard  on  it  and  it  came  off.  He  then  saw  that  it  had  merdy 
been  fastened  to  tiie  ground.  He  throw  it  away,  went  to  the  houses 
and  aaked  for  Rabbit.  "He  is  gone,"  th^  aaid.  "He  aaid  to  us, 
'He  told  me  to  come  back  and  have  interooorae  widi  both  of  you.' 
*You  might  lie,'  we  said;  but  he  called  out  to  you,  asldiig  you  if  you 
meant  both,  and  when  you  aaid  'Yea,'  he  csohafaited  nith  us  and  went 
away."  At  that  the  old  man  waa  very  angiy,  "I  didn't  mean  that. 
He  told  me  he  would  come  and  get  the  grubbing-hoe  and  shovel,  and 
that  was  what  I  thought  he  meant;  so  I  said, '  Both/  But,  when  he 
did  not  oome  back,  I  pulled  hard,  and  found  he  had  only  studc  it 
to  the  ground.  So  I  pulled  it  up  and  threw  it  away.  Then  I  came 
back.  If  I  see  Rabbit ,  I  will  knock  him  down  and  throw  him  away." 
He  was  very  angiy.  This  is  liow  it  is  told. 

24,  THB  MONKEY  GIBL> 

An  old  woman  lived  with  her  grandson,  who  was  a  great  hunter. 
They  had  a  field  of  com,  which  the  ooona  and  monkeys  destwyed. 
The  young  man  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  but  the  destruction  went 
on.  One  day  two  pretty  girls  came  to  see  the  old  lady.  She  did  not 
like  them ;  but  tlie  grandson  fell  in  love  with  one  of  them  and  married 
her.  When  he  went  out  to  hunt,  he  would  ask  his  wife  to  watch 
com  for  him ;  and  every  day  she  went  to  the  field.  Strange  to  say, 
tibe  com  disappeared  faster  while  she  was  watching  than  at  other 
times.  His  grandmother  told  him  to  follow  her,  and  watch  her 
doeely  when  she  went  to  the  field.  He  did  so^  and  saw  her  turn  into 
a  monkey  and  sing  a  ioug  as  follows:  — 

"Duttgo^  doBgD, 
Dar-mar*iee 

Co-dingo 
Dungo,  dungo, 
Dar-mar-iee 
Co-dingo 
Dungo-vingo 
Godiogo  dingo 
Dar-mar-lec 
Codtsgo." 
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As  she  sang,  the  monkeys  came  in  trooi:^  and  destroyed  the  corn. 
He  returned  to  his  grandmother  and  told  her  what  he  had  seen.  She 
told  him  to  take  his  fiddle  and  play  the  tune  and  sing  the  song,  and, 
wbeii  his  wife  icturned,  to  smg  it  to  her. 

On  heat  letiini  he  laid  to  her,  ''I  knoir  a  fine  aong:  lietenr*  He 
befittik  her  soosr: 

"DiiiigOl  duiigo* 
Dar-mir-lee 
Cbdiiigo." 

She  cried  and  raved  and  twisted*  till  she  turned  into  a  monkey  and 
ran  away. 

a^.  THE  SIMPLETON  ^ 

A  man  was  chopping  off  the  top  <rf  a  bee  tree,  when  another  peiBon 
came  ahxv  end  ttid  to  him,  "That  tree  wiU  fall  on  you  and  kin  yon." 
Immediatdy  the  tet  man  climbed  up  above  the  point  at  which  he 
was  chopping,  and  contlmied  hie  work.  When  the  top  fell,  he  fell 
down  with  it.  Then  the  two  men  began  eating  honey.  While  they 
were  doing  so,  the  man  who  liad  chopped  off  the  top  of  the  tree  said 
to  liimielf,  "This  penKm  must  be  a  pcophet*  for  the  tree  did  not  fall 
npon  me."  Then  he  eaid  aloud,  "I  want  you  to  tell  my  fortune." 
The  other  said,  "I  am  no  fortune-teller."  —  "All  I  wish  to  know  is 
whether  my  life  is  going  to  be  short,"  said  the  first.  "I  don't  care 
about  anything  else."  Then  the  other  said  to  himself,  "This  person 
can  easily  be  made  to  believe  anything  I  tell  him:"  so  he  answered, 
"If  you  break  wind  four  times,  you  will  die  at  once;  but  if  yoll  liold 
back  for  some  time,  your  cl(  atli  will  be  deferred." 

As  soon  as  the  simple  man  ht  ard  iliat,  he  started  home.  On 
the  way  he  renumbered  that  lu  had  no  meal,  and  thought,  "If  I  go 
at  oncQ  to  the  miii  to  ^et  some  meal  ground,  my  family  will  have  meal 
when  I  am  Head."  ( Onscfjurntly,  as  soon  as  he  got  h  ant',  he  began 
shelling  torn.  Ha\  ing  tilied  a  sack,  lie  iHk  w  it  over  his  horse  to  take 
it  to  the  mill;  but,  just  as  he  did  po,  he  slij >|U(1,  aiitl  broke  wind.  "I 
have  just  three  more  times  to  brc  ak  wind."  he  tlu  ught.  He  went  on 
to  the  mill  as  fast  as  he  could,  kickinc;  Ins  hursc  continually  to  hasten 
him;  but  in  his  hurry  he  I  rt^kc  wind  twice  more,  and  had  only  one 
chance  left.  He  jumped  down  quickly,  and  started  to  take  his  sack 
of  corn  down,  lait  in  the  effort  he  broke  wind  lor  the  last  time.  Then 
he  thought  that  all  was  up,  and  he  threw  hiinsclf  on  the  ground, 
prepared  to  die.  While  he  was  lying  there,  along  came  a  hog  rooting 
about,  tore  a  hole  in  the  sack  of  com,  and  began  eating  it.  "  If  I  were 
not  dying,  you  couldn't  be  doing  that,"  said  the  man.  But  by  and 
by  another  man  came  along  and  said,  "Why  are  you  lying  there?*'  * 

1 A  European  story. 
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**I  am  dead."  —  "Why,  \  ou  are  talking,"  said  the  other.  "You  can- 
not be  dead.  Get  up  quickly  t"  So  the  man  got  up  and  went  away. 

26.  THE  TWELVE  IRISHMEN 

Twelve  Irishmen  were  traveling  along  together  when  a  grasshopper 
lighted  on  the  breast  of  one  of  them.  He  said,  "Turkey,  turke/, 
turkey!"   Another  had  a  gun,  and  said  to  him,  "Where,  where?"  — 

"Here,"  said  the  first,  pointing  at  his  breast.  The  other  aimed  his 
gun  at  the  grasshopper;  and  the  man  on  \vh(Tm  it  had  lighted  said, 
"Don't  shoot  me!  Pull  the  trigger  very  lightly.  '  So  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  shot  hi?  companion  dead.    That  left  eleven. 

By  and  by  they  came  to  a  place  where  wheat  was  sowed,  and  said 
to  one  another,  "That  is  a  river.  Lie  down.  '  So  all  lay  down  and 
crawled  along  across  it,  thinking  they  were  swimming.  On  tlie  other 
side,  one  of  them  asked,  "Did  anvbody  drown?  Did  all  get  across? 
Let  us  count."  one  of  tlirrn  c  nmted:  but  he  left  himself  out,  and 
so  made  ten.  "  Que  has  hern  drowned,  '  he  said.  Then  they  started 
on  a^ain,  and  came  to  a  pile  ui  cow-manure  that  had  just  begun  to 
harden  on  the  surface.  One  of  them  said,  "Stick  \  our  noses  into  this, 
and  we  will  count  the  marks  and  see  if  any  one  has  been  drowned." 
They  did  so,  and  all  counted  eleven  marte. 

Starting  on  again,  they  came  to  a  ri\  t  r,  and  saw  a  sw  arm  ol  bees 
hanging  to  a  limb.  They  said  to  one  another,  'Let  us  do  as  they  are 
doing."  So  they  climbed  up  into  a  tree  which  bent  over  the  water; 
and  one  slid  down  upon  the  end  of  a  limb,  while  the  others  slid  over 
him  in  saoceaBion,  making  a  human  chain.  The  load  was  ao  heavy, 
however,  tfaat  the  fint  man  felt  tiit  handi  iltpping.  He  ehouted  oat» 
"I  am  about  to  kee  my  grip.  Hold  on  bdov  wliile  I  spit  on  my 
haodsf '  He  did  so,  and  aU  fdl  into  |]ie  water  and  ime  drowned. 
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MALibEET  TALES  1 
BY  W.  a.  MBGHUNG 
I.  NOEL 

Once  there  was  a  young  man  named  Noel  who  lived  with  his 
widowed  mother.  Now»  Nod  was  somewhat  foolish.  One  day  the 
family  were  without  provistons;  and  Nod's  mother  sent  him  to  town 
to  sell  the  cow,  so  that  they  might  buy  food.  The  foolish  boy  sold 
the  cow,  but  received  merely  a  penny  for  it.  While  he  was  coming 
home,  he  met  an  old  man  on  the  road,  who  begged  him  to  help  him. 
Norl  snid  that  he  would  trladly  help  him  if  he  had  any  money,  but  that 
he  IkkI  only  one  penny.  He  said  that  he  %vould  divide  this  with  the 
old  man,  if  it  were  possible.  The  old  man  took  the  penny,  broke  it 
in  two,  and,  giving  one  half  to  Noel,  kept  the  other  half  himself.  When 
Noel  returnee  1  honie,  his  mother  was  very  angry  with  him. 

In  a  short  time  ihe  family  were  in  great  need  of  i)rovisions;  and  the 
mother  sent  once  more  lo        town  lo  sell  another  cow.  She 

cautioned  him  to  bring  back  more  money  this  time;  but  Noel  again 
sold  the  cow  for  a  penny.  On  the  way  home  he  met  the  old  man  a 
second  time,  and  divided  his  penny  with  him,  as  he  had  done  before. 
W  lica  he  arrived  home,  his  mother  was  very  much  more  angry  than 
she  had  been  the  first  time. 

They  were  soon  obliged  to  sell  their  last  cow;  and  Noel  started  for 
the  town,  proinii,iiig  lo  do  better  this  time.  13 ut  n'^ulu  he  sulci  the 
cow  for  a  penny,  which  he  divided  with  tht!  old  man  a  third  time. 
However,  when  the  old  fellow  had  taken  Llie  iiaii-penny,  he  said  to 
the  boy,  — 

"You  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  always  ready  to  divide 
whatever  you  had,  so  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  present.  Hereisa 
little  box,  inside  which  you  will  find  aa  old  gray  mare.  She  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  valuable;  but  she  is  worth  more  than  any  hone  in 
the  world,  lor  her  fanes  are  gold  coins.  Be  careful  what  you  do  with 
her,  and  treat  her  well." 

Saying  thtSy  he  gave  the  box  to  the  boy,  who  opened  it  and.  took 
out  the  mare.  Nod  did  not  see  how  such  a  small  animal  could  be 
worth  anything;  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  she  began  to  grow,  and  was 
soon  as  laige  as  an  ordinary  horse.  It  was  now  late,  and  Nod  stopped 

*Thew  ttfes  wen  colleclMl  is  Dtecnlicr,  i9X9»  wliai  tin  mlttr  wm  mmm*  is 
immtk  tot  the  dwdlm  G^olcslcri  Sumy.  Thejr  wttv  an  tdateil  by  JuMt  ft  til  of 
Fnderfclon.  N.  B.  Tkcy  wt  pubBitied  by  tte  cowtcsy  of  tte  fSsiMdliii  Gsoioilcsl 
8dfwy> 
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at  an  Inn  for  tbe  mffxL  Ha  led  tlie  mare  into  tiie  stable,  and  put  htr 
into  a  etaU  between  tiro  handeoma  hoiaee  belonging  to 
Then  he  went  into  the  Inn,  and,  seeing  the  two  gentkmen,  be  naked 
them  when  they  weie  going  to  feed  tbcir  hofMB.  They  answefed  hia 
iiiddy,  eayiag  that  it  woidd  be  aoine  time  before  they  led  tlw 

Noel  watched  the  gentkoMn  while  he  was  cadag  his  supper;  and 
when  they  started  for  the  ttMtt  he  followed  theoL  They  became 
angry  when  they  saw  his  poor  old  nag  between  their  fine  hones,  and 
were  about  to  put  her  out,  when  Noel  stepped  up  and  said,  — 

^'Let  that  horae  alone.  She  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  Uloe 
yours.  I  am  paying  as  much  for  her  feed  as  you  are  paying  for  yours, 
and  T  c-Dcss  I  can  put  her  in  whichever  stall  I  please.** 

Then  he  told  them  that  she  was  his  income,  and  that  her  droppings 
were  gold  coins.  Hie  gentlemen  would  not  believe  it;  but,  when  the 
stable-boy  came  to  dean  out  the  stalls.  Nod  said  to  him,  "Hold  cm! 
There  is  some  gold  there.  Turn  the  straw  over."  And,  mae  enough, 
there  were  some  gold  coins  in  the  manure. 

When  the  landlady  was  informed  of  this,  she  came  out  to  the  stable 
to  see  if  it  was  true.  Noel's  horse  soon  began  to  drop  a  lot  of  gold 
coins,  and  the  landlady  began  at  once  to  consider  how  she  might  get 
possession  of  the  horse.  When  Noel  went  to  bed,  the  landlndy  crnr 
another  gray  horse  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  Noel's  mare;  and  when 
the  boy  was  leaving  in  the  morning,  he  did  not  notice  the  exchange, 
but  hitched  up  the  substitute  and  drove  away  with  him. 

He  arrived  home,  and  there  his  mother  scolded  him  soundly  (or 
his  folly. 

"Don't  mind,  mother,'*  he  replied.  "Now  we  have  a  mare  that 
will  keep  us  rich  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Just  bold  up  your  apron, 
and  she  will  drop  golden  coins  into  it." 

The  mother  followed  these  directions;  but,  much  to  his  surprise, 
the  horse  did  not  drop  a  single  coin,  but,  on  the  contrar>',  he  filled 
her  apron  with  inanure.  Noel's  moihcr  thought  at  first  that  her  son 
was  playing  a  joke  on  her,  but  he  was  so  c arnobt  that  she  decided  to 
give  him  another  chance.  Noel  said  that  ihc  horse  must  be  sick,  and 
that  they  had  better  feed  her,  so  that  she  would  be  all  right  on  the 
morrow.  They  gave  her  a  good  feed  of  oats,  and  turned  her  into  a  fidd. 
The  next  morning,  however,  when  they  went  to  look  for  her,  they  fomid 
her  swollen  and  dead.  She  had  not  been  med  to  oats,  and  had  died 
of  the  colic. 

"Now,  that's  too  bad!"  said  Nod.  "Just  when  we  were  fixed  for 
die  test  o£  om*  lives,  the  hone  dies.  Let  as  cat  her  up:  diere  will 
surdy  be  lota  of  gold  inside  her.'* 

Nod  then  cat  the  horse  open«  but  he  found  no  gold;  and  die  stendi 
was  irightfuL  At  this,  his  mother  beat  him,  for  she  was  very  angry- 
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He  had  still  some  of  the  money  left  from  the  mare,  and  he  started 
tl        to  town  with  this  to  btiy  proviaioiis.  On  the  way  he  met  the  old  man 
b        once  more,  who  asked  him  for  some  money.   Noel  readUy  divided  his 
gold  with  htm,  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiiy,  told  him  that  tlie  hone 

jii         had  died. 

Q  "No/*  said  the  old  man,  "you  are  wrong.    They  have  her  over  at 

;i  the  inn,  where  they  changed  horses  while  you  were  asleep.    That  was 

I  the  reason  why  your  mother  did  not  get  any  gold  in  her  apron.  Now 

J  I  shall  give  yon  three  sticks  that  will  dance,  or  do  anythin^^  f^^'^^  which 

you  may  bid  iliem.    Go  to  the  inn  with  them,  and  make  them  dance 
I  for  the  landlady.    She  will  at  one  e  want  to  get  them.    When  she 

f  offers  you  a  bed  for  the  night,  don't  accept  it,  but  insist  on  sleeping 

on  the  floor,  and  leave  the  sticks  prulrudiiig  from  your  coat,  so  that 
5  she  may  easily  steal  them.    Watch  carefully  all  night,  and,  when  she 

,  comes  to  steal  the  sticks,  call  out,  'Sticks,  beat  her  1'    In  that  way  you 

can  get  >  our  horse  back." 
p  Thanking  the  old  man,  Noel  went  to  the  inn,  where  he  carried  out 

the  instructions  to  tht:  letter.    When  the  landlady  came  in  to  steal  the 
J  sticks,  he  told  Liiem  to  beat  her,  and  they  did  give  her  a  sound 

thrashing. 

"Fool,  call  off  your  sticks!"  she  cried  out. 

He  replied,  "  Not  unless  you  give  me  my  hocse  bade" 

When  she  agreed  to  Hiis,  Noel  bade  the  sticks  stop.  The  next 
nomingshe  returned  the  mare  to  him,  ami  he  examhwd  the  droppings 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  he  ironld  not  be  imposed  upon  the  second 
time*  But  he  found  golden  coins,  and  drove  back  home  satis6ed. 

"Now  I  have  tlie  right  hone,'*  said  Noel  wlien  he  reached  home. 
"Hold  your  aproQf  motiier/' 

"Oh,  nol"  sakl  the  modier.  "You  will  not  fool  me  again." 

With  no  little  difficulty  he  finally  prevailed  upon  her  to  try  once 
more;  and  this  time  her  apron  was  filled  with  gold  pieces.  Then  they 
started  to  make  money-bags  to  hM  their  wealth;  and  this  kept  them 
quite  busy,  lor  the  gold  came  very  quickly. 

Now  when  Noel  went  up  to  town,  he  always  had  plenty  ol  money, 
ami  was  ever  fibersl  with  the  old  man.  One  day  tlie  old  man  told 
Noel  that  he  was  going  to  make  him  another  present,  because  he  had 
been  so  good  to  him.  Hetookalittlewagonoutolliis  pocket,  and  it 
increased  in  size  until  it  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary  wagon.  He  said 
to  Noel,  "This  wagon  needs  no  iKXse.  It  irill  run  for  you  without  a 
horse  faster  than  any  other  wagon  would  go  with  one,  and  it  will  not 
get  tired.    Nobody  else  will  be  able  to  make  it  go." 

Noel  jumped  into  the  wagon,  and  drove  home  at  a  surprising  speed. 

Some  time  after  this,  Noel  decided  to  get  him  a  wife.  On  his  way 
he  met  the  old  man,  who  asked  him  whither  he  was  bound;  and  Noel 
replied  that  lie  was  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  that  he  wanted  a  princess. 
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"A  princess  is  a  iiretty  hard  thing  to  get,"  said  the  old  man.  "But," 
taking  a  ring  frooi  his  pocket,  he  said,  *'  here  is  something  which  will 
help  you.  You  can  kt  l  anything  you  wiah  ior,  except  a  wiie,  by 
taking  it  from  your  pocket,  and  wishing." 

Noel  took  the  ring,  thanked  him,  and  drove  off  in  his  wagon.  He 
arrived  at  a  lar^e  city,  where  he  slopped  lor  some  time.  He  soon 
became  kii'»vsn  as  tlie  "fool,"  and  could  not  gain  access  to  the  princ  ess. 

One  day,  as  he  was  (iri\  int,^  [>ast  the  palace  in  his  wagrm,  the  print:css 
looked  out  of  her  window,  and,  when  she  Kiw  the  wagon  running 
along  without  horses,  she  was  greatly  amused,  and  she  laughed  at 
Noel.  This  angered  the  young  man.  He  put  his  ring  on  his  finger, 
and,  poinliiig  it  at  her,  wished  that  she  might  become  pregnant. 

The  consequent  birth  of  a  child  puzzled  the  king  and  queen  very 
much,  for  they  knew  that  no  man  had  ever  had  access  to  the  princess* 
chamber.  When  the  chikl  was  boni»  it  had  an  apple  in  its  hand* 
iriikh  it  Kdifed  to  give  up  to  any  one.  The  kioff  raasoned  that  tbe 
child  vonkl  sorely  give  the  apple  to  its  father;  and  be  pfodaiinad  lliat 
whosoever  ooukl  take  the  appie  from  the  balqr  might  many  the  priap 
cBSi.  Thosheliopadtoleanithelsther'akkntity.  * 

All  tiie  courtiers  and  nobles  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  apple.  One 
of  the  oQurtieia  thought  to  have  some  anmsenif  iit  at  Nod's  espenae; 
and  one  day,  while  the  ywmg  man  was  paanng  the  palace,  the  courtier 
said  to  him»  "Why  dont  yon  tiy  to  gat  the  apple  away  from  the 
prinoem'  baby*  Noel?*' 

"Thafsso,"saklNosL  "I  never thoo^ol  that.  IHtry." 

anempc  ine  nng  was  unwunng;  out  noei  leaBniiea  nun  oc  nts 
prodamation,  and  the  king  yiekled,  feeling  son  that  Noel  could  not 

Aa  soon  aa  Noel  catered  the  other  room,  the  baby  held  out  Ihe 
apple  to  him,  and  Noel  took  it.  Then  he  demanded  the  princeas  to 
wife;  but  the  king  refused,  saying  that  he  should  have  another  tert. 
Tlien  he  prodaimed  that  the  anitor  for  the  princess'  hand  should  have 
to  borrow  a  ship  from  the  navy,  and  go  in  seardi  of  gold.  The  prinoem 
would  be  given  to  the  one  who  brought  back  the  most  of  the  piedoot 
metal.  The  king  offered  to  supply  the  ships  and  sailors.  The  nobles, 
knights,  and  courtiers  were  furnished  with  the  best  of  the  ships;  but, 
when  Nod  asked  for  a  ship^  all  he  fot  was  a  little  leaky  vcmd  and 
three  sailors. 

They  set  to  sea,  however,  aUhoui,^h  one  of  the  sailors  wns  kept  busy 
bailintj:  and  in  a  few  dnys  the  men  were  worn  out  with  the  work. 
Noel  told  them  to  go  below  and  rest:  and,  when  ihey  were  sleepi)!^. 
he  took  his  rinp:,  and  wishec!  t  (  r  a  ship  larger  than  any  which  had  sailed 
from  the  port,  and  well  manned. 
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1  When  tht  three  mikn  aivikened,  they  heard  a  band  playing  on  the 

b<  deck  and  a  wagon  rOBning  around  over  their  h^ds.    They  knew  that 

4  there  Gould  be  no  band  on  their  leaky  little  craft,  and,  after  aeeuring 
themselves  that  they  weie  not  dreamtog,  they  deckled  that  they  tnuet 

I  have  been  captured. 

If  As  they  saw  no  guards,  they  went  up  on  deck;  and  here  they  were 

gg  very  much  burprised  to  sen  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  vessel,  for  it 


was  the  larp:est  and  best  man-of-war  thai  they  had  ever  seen.  They 
were  stiii  more  surprised  tc>  see  Noel  ridin^L;  arrnjnd  in  his  wa^^on,  Ris  ing 
orders.  When  Noel  saw  them,  he  ordered  ihem  to  go  dow  n  and  put 
on  their  unilorms,  since  he  needed  them  on  deck  to  give  orders. 

They  sailed  for  many  days,  and  they  passed  many  of  the  king's 
ships  returning  from  their  treapure-hunt.  Noel's  ship  was,  of  course* 
not  recognized  by  the  king  b  ships. 

Finally  they  arri\«-d  at  a  port  in  a  foreign  land,  and  Noel  went 
ashore.  As  he  was  walking  along  the  lieat  h,  he  came  aeross  an  old 
man,  who  said  to  him,  "Why,  Noel !  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  for  i  am  your 
guiilather.    How  did  you  ^et  here?" 

Noel  replied  that  he  had  come  in  a  ship,  seeking  gold.  The  old 
man  asked  to  see  the  ship,  and  Noel  took  hiiu  aboard  and  siiowed  hiiii 
around. 

"Noel,  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  no  better  ship  than  that," 
eakl  the  godfather  when  he  had  seen  the  craft.  "I  guess  I'U  give  you 
a  better  oat  before  you  go." 

Nod  etaid  vith  hie  godfather  for  a  lew  daye.  The  old  man  gave 
him  a  mudi  better  ihip,  with  aUver  meeti  and  goUen  epaia.  In 
additkm,  her  hold  was  filled  with  gold*  Then  he  tet  tail  for  home. 

In  the  mean  time  all  the  other  ships  had  returned  home,  and  the 
king  inquired  of  each  one  if  he  had  seen  Noel's  shipb  Th^  all  replied 
that  they  had  not  seen  it;  and  the  king  oonduded  that  Noel  had  been 
drowned.  He  gave  his  daughter  to  the  nobleman  who  had  brought 
back  tiie  largest  quantity  of  gold* 

On  the  wedding-day  a  strange  ship^  flying  a  strange  flag,  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  It  was  the  finest  ihip  that  had  ever  entered  the 
port;  and  the  king  thought  that  it  must  surely  bekmg  to  a  foreign 
prince  who  had  learned  of  his  prodsmation,  and  was  trying  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  He  was  amaaed  to  see  Nod  ride  down  in  his  wagon 
as  sooli  as  the  gai^-plank  was  put  ashore. 

Noel  went  up  to  the  king,  and  said,  "  I  want  to  marry  your  daughter. 
I  know  that  I  have  more  gold  than  any  one  dee*  Go  and  count  it." 

When  the  king  went  aboard  and  saw  how  much  gold  there  was  in 
the  ship,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  use  in  counting  it,  for  it  was  evi* 
dent  that  Noel  had  more  than  all  the  others.  Still  he  dki  not  want  to 
let  Noel  marry  his  daughter. 
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''If  you  let  that  fool  marry  your  danghter,**  nld  the  hoUm,  "all 

tibe  neighboring  kings  will  make  war  upon  jrou.'* 

Then  the  king  put  Noel  ia  pritCMit  and  determined  to  have  him  takes 
into  a  field  and  shot  with  a  cannon.  On  tibe  day  set  for  the  execution* 

Noel  took  out  his  ring  and  wished  for  a  sword  and  uniform  far  better 
than  that  nf  the  king.  And  when  the  soldiers  came  to  lead  him  to 
execution,  they  were  surprised  to  see  the  fine-looking  young  prince, 
for  Noel  had  heretofore  worn  his  old  peasant  garb  on  all  occasions. 
Before  ilicy  recovered  from  their  surprise,  Noel  leaped  u{ioii  them, 
and  ki!l(  cl  them  alL  Then  he  started  out,  and  killed  every  sentry 
that  he  met. 

"Forgive  me,  priact,"  said  the  king  when  he  saw  him.  "I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  a  royal  personage,  or  I  should  not  have  treated 
you  as  I  did." 

"No,"  said  Noel,  "T  sliall  not  forgive  you.    You  must  fight!" 

The  king  then  6n  \\  his  sword,  and  the  two  begaa  to  fence.  Noel 
easily  killed  the  king,  and  tlieii  he  married  the  princess,  and  ruled  the 
kiugduiu  iu  liie  dead  king's  place. 

9.  imzk 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  an  old  man  who  had  a  son  named 
Mteza.  The  young  man  spent  most  of  his  time  in  hunting;,  and  this 
furnished  the  principal  means  of  support  for  the  famil} .  Rut  one 
day  he  left  the  old  folks,  and  went  away  to  take  ser^^ce  under  the  king. 
He  soon  got  himself  into  trouble,  however;  and  the  king,  taking  a 
dislike  to  him,  exiled  him,  and  threatened  to  execute  him  if  he  ever 
set  foot  on  his  land  again. 

Mteza  departed,  and  was  gone  for  some  time,  wheii  lie  returned 
bringing  a  piece  of  sod  with  him. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  you  put  to  death  if  you 
ever  set  foot  on  my  land  again?"  demanded  the  king  when  he  saw  the 
youth. 

"King,"  iaid  Mtesa,  stepping  on  tbe  sod,  "I  am  not  on  your  landt 
but  on  that  of  another  kbg." 

"Mtesa,  I  do  not  desire  to  see  your  face  again,"  said  the  king, 
giving  him  what  he  demanded. 

"Very  well,"  answered  Mtesa.  "You  will  not  see  my  £soe  again." 

He  went  away,  but  had  not  been  gone  long  befoie  he  retuned  widi 
a  new  request  to  make  of  the  king.  As  he  entered  the  door  of  the 
palace,  he  turned  his  back  towards  the  interior ;  and  the  king  came  out 
and  sdd,  "Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  did  not  want  to  see  your  fece 
agam?**  Mtesa  replied,  "That's  not  my  face.  That's  my  rump." 

At  this  the  king  granted  his  request,  and  he  departed  once  more. 
Then  the  king  went  to  Mtesa's  father,  and  tokl  the  old  man  that  he 
could  do  nothing  with  his  son. 
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"  I  could  not  do  anything  with  him  iiiytMif«"  said  the  father. 

"Well,"  said  the  king,  "he  will  grow  Up  to  do  a  lot  of  harm,  and 
some  day  he'll  be  killed.    You  had  better  send  him  to  flea," 

"Til  let  him  go  with  the  piratee,"  eaid  the  old  man. 

When  Mteza  joined  the  pirates,  they  asked  him  if  he  knew  where 
they  might  make  a  successful  raid.  He  suggested  the  king's  castle, 
for  be  was  familiar  with  it.  The  freebooters  liked  the  idea,  and 
adopted  it.  When  the  party  arrived  at  the  castle,  they  lowered  Mteza 
down  the  chimney,  and  he  thus  entered  the  building.  Somewhat 
later  he  returned  with  considerable  bcx)ty,  which  he  tied  to  the  rope. 
The  pirates  hauled  this  up,  and  then,  instead  of  lowering  the  rope  again 
for  Mteza  to  psrapo,  they  went  away  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

The  young  man  thought  that  his  last  hour  had  surely  come.  He 
wandered  about,  seeking  a  way  out,  when  he  found  a  cow's  hide 
which  still  had  the  legs  and  head  on  it.  Into  this  he  crawled,  and, 
clad  in  this  disguise,  he  began  to  run  around,  making  a  great  uproar. 
Some  of  the  maid-sf  r\  ants  heard  the  noise,  and  mformed  the  king 
that  there  were  robbtrs  in  the  kitchen.  The  king  buckled  on  his 
sword,  went  down  stairs,  and  demanded  who  was  there. 

"Your  father,"  answered  Mteza.  "And  if  you  don't  let  me  Ottt, 
I'll  take  you  and  your  castle  to  Hell." 

"All  right,  father,  I'll  let  you  out,"  said  the  king.  And,  calling  to 
his  guards,  he  ordered  them  to  let  his  father  out. 

After  this  escape,  Mteza  went  back  to  the  pirates*  ship,  where  the 
robbers  were  dividing  the  spoil. 

"What  we  did  was  not  right,"  said  one  of  the  robben.  "  I  am  sure 
that  things  will  go  wrong.  We  shall  be  haunted." 

As  soon  as  Mtesa  heaid  these  wwds,  he  began  to  jab  his  horns*  about 
the  ship.  The  robber  who  had  first  spoken  now  said  that  it  was 
fftaiting  already.  Then  Mtesa  brolce  the  cabin-windows  with  hia 
horns,  and  peered  inside.  When  the  pirates  saw  him,  they  thought 
he  waa  the  Devil,  and  they  all  ran  away  firom  the  dup.  He  then 
gathered  up  aU  the  booty  in  a  bag,  and  returned  home  iHth  it. 

Mtesa's  mother  began  to  cry  when  she  saw  the  plunder;  and  the 
next  day  the  father  took  it  all  back  to  the  king.  His  Majesty,  how- 
ever, would  not  take  it,  but  directed  the  old  man  to  give  it  back  to 
Mttta,  saying  that  he  was  lesnung  his  trade  very  quickly. 

*'To-monow,"  said  the  king,  "there  will  be  a  man  ploughltlg  in 
my  field.  If  Mteza  can  steal  the  horses,  I  shall  give  him  a  fine  reward; 
if  he  fails  to  make  the  theft,  I  shall  have  him  beheaded." 

Wlien  the  old  man  returned  home  with  this  intelligence,  Mtesa 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  king  and  ask  for  two  weeks'  time  in  which  to 
make  preparatk»is.  This  request  waa  readily  granted.  The  mother 
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was  very  much  afraid  that  her  son  would  be  killed ;  but  he  re-assured 
her,  telling  her  that  there  was  no  need  of  crying.  On  the  following 
day,  Mtesa  went  to  aee  a  witch,  wbom  he  consulted  about  the  king's 
ootnmaiid.  The  witdi  gave  torn  a  goklen  tabbit,  and  told  bim  to 
turn  the  animal  loose  near  the  spot  where  the  man  was  ploughing. 
The  plan  was,  that  tlie  man  would  be  tempted  to  chase  tiie  labbit, 
and  so  would  leave  bis  bofses  unguarded. 

Mteza  waited  for  a  few  days,  and  then  made  bis  way  into  the  woods 
which  adjouied  the  field  in  question*  There  be  set  die  labbit  free. 
When  the  ploughman  saw  tiie  animal,  be  conmienced  to  diase  it. 
The  rabbit  ran  into  the  forest  with  the  king's  servant  in  hot  pursuit. 

Meanwhile  Mtesa  had  stolen  the  borMs;  and  soon  the  nbbit  out- 
distanced the  servant,  and  returned  to  the  young  man.  When  the 
ploughman  got  back,  the  hones  had  disappeared,  and  he  returned  to 
the  king,  who  inquired  of  bim  in  what  fa^ion  he  had  lost  tiie  hqrses. 
Tbe  servant,  however,  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter. 

On  the  next  day,  Mteaa's  father  took  the  horses  back  to  the  king. 
Tbe  latter  would  not  accept  them,  however,  and  sent  them  back  to 
the  young  fellow  together  with  the  promised  reward. 

Then  the  king  proposed  a  further  test  of  Mteza's  skill.  He  ordered 
him  to  steal  a  horse  and  rider  who  would  be  guarded  in  a  stable. 
The  penalty  for  failure  was  death,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Again  Mteza  sought  the  assistance  of  the  witch.  She  gave  him  a 
bottle  of  liquor,  and  directed  him  to  go  to  a  pig-pen  near  the  stable 
where  the  horse  and  man  were  confined,  and  to  lie  in  the  pen  and  pre- 
tend that  he  was  drunk-. 

Several  days  afterward,  Mteza  went  to  the  pig-pen,  and,  making  a 
great  uproar,  simulate  c!  intoxiration.  The  guards  of  the  stable  came 
out,  and  when  they  tound  ihc  liquor,  they  drank  it.  This  h'quor  was 
a  special  concoction  of  the  witch,  and  tlic  l  itcct  of  it  was  to  put  them 
all  in  a  stuptor.  While  they  were  in  this  condition,  Mteza  went  into 
the  stable,  and,  making  sure  that  the  horseman  was  well  tied  on  the 
horse,  led  the  two  out  of  the  stable  and      h<  *nie. 

When  Mteza's  father  went  to  the  king  to  return  the  stolen  ones, 
his  Majesty  gave  them  to  the  boy. 

A  third  test  was  arranged.  This  time,  Mteza  was  ordered  to  steal 
a  sheet  off  the  king's  bed,  and  if  he  failed,  he  was  to  be  beheaded. 

Mteza  did  nut  go  to  the  witch,  but  made  an  image  of  himself,  in 
which  he  put  a  bladder  filled  with  a  red  liquid  to  resemble  blood, 
lie  took  the  efhgy  one  night,  and  went  to  the  wail  which  surrounded 
the  king's  palace.  There  be  made  a  great  noise,  and  raised  tbe  image 
above  the  top  of  tbe  wall*  Tbe  king  awoke,  seised  bis  rifle  and  fired 
at  the  figure.  Tbe  buUet  broke  tbe  bladder,  and  tbe  red  fluid  poured 
out. 
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t  The  king  was  then  sorry,  thinking  that  he  had  killed  some  one. 

•  He  decided  to  bury  the  body  secretly,  so  that  no  one  should  discover 

a  what  he  had  done.   So  he  dreeeed  himself  and  went  out  to  the  wall, 

1         where  he  buried  the  hnag^. 

i  Meanwhile  Mteza  etole  into  the  palaoct  up  into  the  king's  room, 

i  where  he  diaoofvered  the  queen  in  bed.  He  imitated  the  king's  voioei 
and  got  into  bed  with  her.  She  did  not  discover  who  it  was,  for  the 
t  foom  was  in  darkness.  Mtesa  said  to  her  that  he  thoi^t  they  had 
;  better  wrap  the  body  in  a  sheet  before  they  buried  liim,  and,  taking 
tiie  sheet,  lie  departed.  When  tlie  king  returned,  he  was  very  much 
E  surprised  at  whAt  had  happened.  He  determmed  to  make  Mtesa 
c  perform  another  feat,  and  promised  him  lialf  liis  Idngdom  and  his 

c         daughter's  hand,  in  tlie  event  of  success. 

The  feat  was,  that  Mtesa  should  get  into  the  daiighter^s  room  and 
(  deep  with  her.  Mtesa  consented,  but  stipulated  that  he  be  given  two 

weeks'  time  in  which  to  do  this.  The  king  had  his  daughter's  room 
1  carefuUy  guarded  by  many  soldiers. 

Mtesa  collected  aJl  the  gold  which  the  king  had  given  him,  and  took 
it  to  a  goldsmith,  whom  he  directed  to  make  a  golden  calf  in  which 
he  could  hide  himself  and  sing.  When  it  was  finished,  Mteza  got 
inside,  and  had  the  goldsmith  talce  it  to  the  fair.  He  ofdered  the  man 
to  sell  it  to  no  one  but  the  king. 

It  liappened  that  the  princess  passed  by  with  her  father,  and  took 
a  fancy  to  the  calf.  She  persuaded  her  father  to  buy  it  for  lier,  and 
they  had  it  ! wrought  home  and  placed  in  her  room. 

At  night,  while  the  princess  was  asleep,  Mteza  stole  out  of  the  calf, 
and  got  into  her  bed.  The  king  came  into  the  room  on  the  foIlo\^ing 
morning,  and  when  he  saw  Mteza  in  bed  with  the  princess,  he  grew  so 
angr>'  at  the  guards  that  iu  determined  to  behe.id  them  all.  Mteza, 
however,  told  him  the  manner  of  bis  entrance,  and  the  king  let  the 

guard's  ^a. 

In  luiulment  of  the  promise.  Mteza  was  married  to  the  prinoess, 

and  ruled  over  half  of  the  kingdum. 

The  nobles  of  ilii'  kingdom  were  very  jealous  of  Mteza,  and  they 
began  to  plot  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  him.  On  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  there  lived  a  giant  and  his  mother.  The  giant  had  a  uunder^ 
ful  violin.  The  nobles  reported  to  the  king  that  Mteza  was  bragging 
that  he  could  easily  steal  this  violin,  if  he  cared  to:  so  the  king  ordered 
;  him  to  do  so. 

,  The  \  uuiig  iiiaa  went  away,  and  readily  got  the  fiddle,  but  no  sooner 

did  he  take  it  in  his  hands  than  it  began  to  play,  awakening  the  giant, 
who  ran  out  and  caught  the  thief. 

The  monster  was  going  to  kill  Mten  at  once;  but  be  said  to  him, 
"Giant,  why  are  you  going  to  kiil  me  now?  Don't  you  know  tliat 
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you  ought  to  fatten  me  up,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  a  good 
meal?" 

The  giant's  mother  at  once  said  that  this  was  true,  and  so  they 
decided  to  fatten  him.  The  giant  asked  him  how  he  should  know 
when  he  was  fat  enough,  and  Mteza  answered  that  his  face  wouM 
beoofoe  greasy  at  the  proper  time.  Some  time  later  the  giant  felt  of 
Mteza^s  face,  and  diacoveied  that  it  was  greasy.  He  was  about  to 
Idil  him  tiien;  tmt  Mtesa  cried  out  that  he  should  notify  hia  frienda 
befon  he  did  so.  The  giant  departed  on  tfata  enand,  and  left  hia 
mother  to  get  the  oven  ready. 

While  she  was  woiting,  Mtesa  offered  to  help  her,  if  she  would  untie 
his  hands.  At  first  she  xcfuaed;  but  wben  she  thought  bow  small  he 
was,  she  untied  him.  She  stooped  to  put  some  wood  on  the  fire,  and 
Mteza  struck  her  with  an  aae  and  kOled  her.  Then,  throwing  her 
Into  the  oven,  he  took  the  violin  and  went  away. 

The  giant  letumed  with  hia  friends,  and  when  they  amelled  the 
roasting  flesh,  they  thought  that  the  mother  waa  roasting  Mteza. 

When  Mteta  returned  to  the  king's  palace,  it  waa  early  in  the 
morning.  He  took  the  violin  and  commenced  to  play  on  it.  When 
the  king  and  the  nobles  heard  the  music,  they  could  not  help  dancings 
and  all  came  down  stairs  in  their  night-diessea.  Nor  did  Mteza  stop 
playing,  in  spite  of  the  king's  order  to,  until  he  was  ptonused  that  he 
should  have  no  more  feats  to  perform. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some  time,  until  the  courtiers  informed 
the  king  that  Mtesa  was  boasting  that  he  could  capture  the  giant 
himself,  if  he  so  desu^.  Accordingly  the  king  summoned  him  into 
his  presence,  and  commanded  him  to  take  the  giant  prisoner.  Mteza 
reminded  the  king  of  his  promise,  but  without  avail,  and,  seeing  that 
he  was  obdurate,  he  asked  for  a  strong  coach  with  a  spring  lock  on  the 
door.    He  was  provided  with  this  vehicle,  and  drove  away  on  it. 

He  rode  straight  to  the  giant's  home,  and  there  he  called  to  the 
monster  that  his  brother  was  dying,  and  that  he  had  come  to  take  him 
to  the  sick  man.  The  giant  did  not  recognize  Mteza,  and  jumped 
quickly  into  the  coach.  He  slammed  the  door,  and  it  was  imme> 
diately  locked,  t.o  that  the  giant  could  not  get  out. 

Then  Mteza  drove  back  to  the  castle,  where  every  one  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  coming  back  alive.  He  pretended  that  he  was  going 
to  open  the  door  and  let  the  giant  out;  but  all  the  courtiers  becjged 
him  not  to  do  so.  He  made  them  swear  that  ihey  would  not  deinand 
any  further  cxhibi lions  of  skill  from  him,  and  then  drove  the  coach  ^ 
down  to  the  seashore. 

11c  unhitched  the  horses  on  the  beach,  and  rolled  the  coach  into  the 
ocean.    From  that  time  on,  everything  went  smoothly. 
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3,  STKONG  JOHN 

Onoe  tliere  lived  a  boy  named  John  who  was  so  wayward  that  bis 
parents  could  do  nothing  with  him.  They  decided  to  turn  him  over 
to  his  godfather;  but  his  behavior  was  no  better  under  the  new  con- 
ditions. One  day  he  came  home,  and,  not  finding  his  godfather  about, 
began  to  break  the  dishes.  He  broke  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
china  with  his  right  hand,  and  a  hundred  with  his  left.  His  god- 
father returned,  and,  when  he  saw  what  his  godson  had  done,  turned 
him  out. 

At  first  JoJm  did  not  know  what  to  do;  but  he  finally  decided  to 
seek  service  under  the  kino:.  He  determined  to  pretend  that  be  was 
a  great  warrior:  so  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  he  had  killed  a 
hundred  and  fifty  people  with  his  right  hand,  and  a  hundred  with  his 
left.  He  pinned  this  piece  of  paper  on  his  back,  and  then  set  out  for 
the  king's  palace. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  lay  down  and  feigned  sleep*  One  of  the 
guards  happened  to  pass  by,  and,  rt  iding  the  notice  on  his  back, 
reported  the  circunifaiance  to  the  king,  wlio  ordered  John  brought 
into  his  presence.  The  guard  returned,  but,  being  afraid  to  approach 
and  awaken  the  sleeper,  he  took  a  long  pole  and  nudged  him  with  it. 
John  awoke  with  a  curse,  and  demanded  why  he  had  been  awakened, 
for  he  was  having  a  fine  time  dreaming  of  battle.  The  guard  said 
that  the  king  wanted  to  see  him. 

**  If  the  king  wants  to  see  me/'  John  replied,  "he  can  come  to  me." 

The  guard  carried  this  message  bade  to  the  king.  Now,  the  king 
had  among  his  subjects  a  gjant  whom  he  feared,  and  was  amdous  to 
be  rid  of.  Thtnldng  that  in  John  he  had  found  an  instrument  for  his 
purpose,  he  condescended  to  go  and  see  him,and  he  promised  the  young 
man  a  laq^  sum  of  money  if  he  entered  his  service.  Since  John 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  serve  tlie  king,  lie  readily  accepted. 

The  king«noticed  soon  tliat  the  giant  was  afndd  of  Jdhn;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  John  became  so  overbearing,  tliat  liis  Majesty  decided 
tliat  it  was  hlg^  time  to  do  away  with  him.  Now,  there  was  a  lion 
^riiich  lived  in  a  wood  on  the  edge  of  the  king's  realm,  and  caused 
great  havoc  among  the  king's  subjects:  so  the  king  thought  he  would 
■end  John  to  kill  it,  feeling  very  sure  that  the  lion  would  Idll  him 
■instead. 

So  Jolm  went  to  this  wood  and  built  a  big  house,  inside  of  which 
he  built  two  rooms,  one  with  an  attic  above  it.  A  ladder  led  up  to 
this  attic  from  the  front  room.  Between  the  two  rooms  was  a  door, 
jnoving  up  and  down  in  two  grooves,  which  could  be  operated  from  the 
attic.  Soon  after  this,  the  lion  chased  John  into  the  house.  He  ran 
up  into  the  attic,  and  puUed  the  ladder  up  after  him.  The  lion,  senng 
the  door  to  the  other  room  open,  entered;  and  John  dropped  the  door 
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down  behind  him,  thus  ca^ng  him.  Then  he  went  and  tnU  tlie  king 
that  he  had  caught  the  Uon. 

The  king  set  out  at  onoe  with  hie  aoldieia  to  eee  it;  and  wlieii  lie 
got  there,  John,  pietending  not  to  fear  the  animal,  atiggeated  that  it 
be  turned  looee.  The  king,  however,  begged  liim  not  to  do  bo,  and 
ai^ed  him  iiow  mudi  gold  he  wanted  for  the  service  he  had  done. 

"You  are  not  through  with  me  so  aoon,  are  you?"  asked  John. 

The  king  replied  tliat  be  waa  not,  and  John  aaid  that  as  yet  he  did 
not  desire  any  reward. 

The  king  next  sent  John  to  kill  another  large  ainl  terrible  monster 
which  was  ravaging  his  domains.  This  animal  was  of  enormous 
•  siae,  had  an  exceedingly  kmg  neck,  and  a  horn  upon  its  foiehead*  John 
told  the  king  that  he  wanted  a  gimlet,  a  nail,  and  a  hammer,  and  with 
tliese  the  king  supplied  him.   Then  he  started  off  for  the  woods* 

It  was  not  long  after  he  reached  the  forest  that  he  found  the  monster 
feeding  upon  the  tops  of  trees.  As  soon  as  it  spied  John,  it  started  to 
chase  him.  He  dodged  quickly  behind  a  tree;  but  the  animal  was  not 
nb!r  to  stop  and  turn  quirklv  enough,  and  ran  its  head  into  the  tree, 
thrusting  its  horn  right  throutrh  the  iruiik.  I  hen  John  toi)k  his 
gimlet,  hnrrd  n  hole  in  the  horn,  and  hammtrtn]  the  nail  through  it, 
so  that  the  monster  could  not  withdraw  its  horn  from  the  tree.  Then 
he  returned  to  notify  the  king. 

The  king  was  disappointed  at  the  result  of  this  last  adveni  uri'.  for 
he  had  hoped  that  the  monster  would  kill  John.  Now  he  decided 
to  send  him  on  another  quest.  This  time  he  was  ordered  to  bring  to 
tiie  king  the  tongues  of  four  giants  —  a  nv  itluT  and  her  three  sons  — 
who  lived  on  the  Vx>rders  of  the  king's  domini  ons.  John  asked  for 
three  jugs  of  very  strong  liquor  to  take  on  the  journey;  and  this  the 
king  supplied. 

When  John  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  giants  lived,  the  three 
men  were  away  in  the  woods,  while  the  old  woman  was  cooking 
dinner.  John  left  one  of  the  jugs  of  liquor  near  the  giant's  well,  ex- 
pecting the  old  woman  soon  to  come  down  to  the  well  for  water. 
,  When  she  did  come  down,  she  picked  up  the  jug,  smelled  it,  and 
drank  the  contents.  She  returned  to  the  house,  and  John  left  a  second 
jug  at  the  well.  Not  kmg  afterward  she  came  back  for  mofe  water, 
and  again  she  picked  up  the  liquor,  and,  having  smeDed  of  it,  drank  it. 
After  she  went  back  to  the  house,  J(dm  depoMted  the  third  jug. 
When  the  old  woman  again  appeared,  she  was  staggering,  but,  seeing 
the  third  jug,  diank  of  that  aho.  After  a  few  minutes,  John  went  up 
to  the  house,  where  he  found  her  lying,  unconscious,  on  the  floor. 
He  took  an  axe  which  was  standing  near  by,  broke  in  her  skull,  and 
cut  out  her  tongue  to  take  back  to  the  king.  After  that,  he  tfaiev  her 
into  a  large  cauldron  of  soup,  which  was  cooking  on  the  fire,  John 
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went  outnde  and  •dected  three  small  stones,  and,  re-entering  the 
house,  hid  himself  behind  the  chimney. 

Soon  the  three  giants  appealed,  and,  looking  into  the  canldioa,  saw 
their  mother.  That,  however,  did  not  deter  them  from  eating  the 
soup;  and,  when  they  had  finished  this  meal,  they  ail  three  lay  down 
on  the  floor  and  went  to  deep.  When  John  heard  them  snoring*  he 
took  one  of  his  stones  and  thiew  it  at  the  laigest  of  die  giants,  hitting 
him  on  the  head.  The  giant  awdce,  and,  thinking  hM  smftlW  brother 
had  struck  him,  became  veiy  angry.  He  told  hk  brother  that  If  he 
ever  struck  hun  again,  he  would  kUl  him.  His  brother  protested  his 
innocence,  but  aU  in  vain.  Agam  they  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep, 
and  again  John  threw  a  stone  at  the  big  giant.  This  time  tibe  giant 
did  not  waste  any  time  threatening,  but,  piddng  up  the  axe,  killed 
his  brother  without  more  ado.  He  then  threatened  the  remaining 
brother,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Then  John  threw  the  third  stone 
at  him.  This  time  the  g^ant  jumped  right  up,  and,  »'*^«V««g  it  was 
the  other  brother  who  did  it  this  time,  killed  him  also. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  giant  went  out  to  chop  wood, 
John  followed  him,  and  soon  began  to  call,  saying  that  he  was  lost. 
When  the  giant  heard  this,  he  answered  his  call ;  and  John  went  where 
the  giant  was  chopping  wood.  When  the  giant  finished  reading  the 
notice  which  John  had  on  his  back,  he  invited  the  young  fellow  to 
live  with  him,  saying  that  they  would  make  a  good  pair  in  battle. 
He  furthermore  told  John  that  he  would  have  no  work  to  do,  other 
than  to  cook  the  meals.  The  giant  told  him  how  he  had  killed  his 
two  brothers,  and  ordered  them  to  be  cooked  f(  r  supper. 

John  went  back  to  the  camp.  First  he  cut  out:  the  tongue?;  of  the 
dead  ciants  to  take  back  to  the  king,  and  then  he  rooked  the  bodies. 
While  they  were  cooking,  he  niai  le  a  bag,  which  he  put  under  his  coat 
so  that  its  mouth  was  right  at  his  throat.  His  purpose  in  doing  this 
was  to  provide  a  receptacle  for  the  soup,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
eatint^  the  flesh  of  the  giants. 

W  hen  the  giant  came  home  in  the  evening,  John  and  the  giant  seated 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cauldron,  and,  taking  their  dishes, 
helped  themselves  to  the  stew.  As  the  stew  was  very  hot,  the  giant 
stopped  to  blow  upon  it  be  fore  he  ate  it.  John,  however,  poured  itdown 
into  the  bag;  and  he  taunted  the  giant  because  he  was  not  eating  quickly, 
sa>  ing  that  men  do  not  stop  to  cool  their  food.  The  giant  did  not 
want  to  let  John  outdo  him,  because  he  was  so  very  much  larger  than 
John :  so  he  poured  the  hot  stew  down  his  throat,  and  burned  himself 
badly.  John  kept  on  eating  until  he  had  filled  the  bag,  while  the  giant 
made  vain  efforts  to  keep  up  with  him.  When  they  had  finished, 
John  was  swdled  out  to  an  enormous  8iae,aad  the  giant  was  suffering 
greatly  from  the  bums. 
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John  soon  began  to  complain  of  pains,  and  said  that  he  had  eaten 
too  much.  He  told  the  giant  that  he  would  show  him  how  they  cured 
themselves  in  his  country.  With  that,  he  took  a  knife  and  thrust 
it  into  his  belly,  knowing  that  it  would  only  piinrture  the  bag.  Of 
course,  the  soup  ran  out,  and  ho  was  a^ain  his  natural  size.  \\1:cn 
he  remarked  to  the  giant  how  much  better  he  leit,  the  latt^  asked  it 
he  himself  could  not  n  lit  \x  his  pain  in  some  way.  John  assured  him 
that  he  could,  but  told  liim  to  strike  hard,  or  it  would  do  him  no  good. 
The  giant  look  the  knife  and  drove  it  up  to  the  hilt  into  his  chest, 
and  he  souii  died.  Then  John  cut  out  his  tongueg  and  took  it  with  the 
Other  three  tongues  hark  to  the  ruler. 

The  king  was  now  more  than  ever  conx  lnced  that -he  must  get  rid 
of  John:  so  he  told  liiin  lu  go  to  the  riiU.r  ot  a  near  Ijy  kingdom,  and 
collect  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  gold  whii  h  was  owed  iiini.  He  gave 
John  a  letter  to  take  to  the  other  kinp,  in  which,  instead  of  sa>  in.t;  Uiat 
he  wanted  the  debt  paid,  he  asked  ihc  king  to  put  John  to  deaLli. 

John  went  and  delivered  the  letter  to  Uic  king,  lie  had  heard 
reports  of  John,  however,  and  was  afraid  to  try  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  protested  that  he  did  not  owe  John's  king  anything;  but  John 
dedared,  that,  as  he  had  hem  sent  to  get  a  boihel  and  a  half  oi  guld, 
he  was  determiiied  to  get  it.  The  Ung  finally  paid  him,  only  too  glad 
to  be  rid  of  sudi  a  man. 

When  John  fetmned  with  the  bushel  and  a  half  of  goU,  the  kbg 
was  gieatly  surprised,  and  decided  to  give  up  trying  to  kill  the  young 
fellow.  He  ashed  John  what  he  wanted  in  payment  lor  his  past 
services,  and  he  lepUed  that  he  desired  to  marry  the  Idng's  daughter. 
Since  the  ruler  was  afraid  to  refuse  him,  they  were  married  in  due 
season;  but  the  king  would  give  John  neither  favors  nor  mercy. 

One  day,  while  John  was  walking  through  the  wood,  he  met  a  little 
man  who  Mid  to  him,  Well,  John,  you  are  having  hard  hidcl*' 

"Yea,**  answered  John.  "The  king  does  not  treat  me  very  welL" 

"Then,"  sakl  the  man,  "I'll  give  you  a  little  present,  which  will 
make  up  for  the  king's  unkindness." 

He  took  off  his  jadcet  and  gave  it  to  John,  saying  there  was  a  fittle 
box  in  one  of  the  pockets,  and  that  inside  this  boK  was  a  Utde  man. 
He  told  him  that  this  man  would  obtain  for  him  anything  be  needed. 
John  thanked  him  profusely,  and  went  back  home. 

A  short  time  later  he  was  walking  with  his  wife  on  tiie  edge  of  a 
lake  not  far  from  the  king's  palace.  His  wife  told  him  how  much  she 
wanted  a  nice  home. 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "that  wouki  be  fine;  and  here  is  an  eioelkttt 
location  for  a  house." 

The  two  sat  down  together  on  the  grass.  Soon  his  wife  fell  asleep; 
and  John  took  out  the  box  and  opened  it   Inside  there  was  a  little 
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man  dancing,  who  immediately  stopped,  and  asked  John  what  he 
wished  for.  The  latter  told  him  that  he  wanted  a  palace  better  than 
the  king's,  to  be  built  here;  and  he  wanted  it  full  of  servsmts,  one  of 
whom  should  be  the  giant  who  served  the  king. 

When  his  wife  awoke,  some  tune  afterwards,  she  could  not  bdieve 
her  eyes  when  tthe  saw  the  house,  the  luxurious  furniture*  and  the 
attendants:  indeed,  it  was  acme  time  before  her  husband  could  oon- 
vinoe  her  that  she  was  not  still  dreaming. 

The  next  morning  the  king  awoke,  and  found  that  the  sun  was  not 
shining  into  his  windows  as  it  usually  did.  He  went  to  his  window, 
and  «MA  atnatffd  to  see  the  twiflrf  standing  there  bv  the  lake.  He 
•ant  a  servant  ofver  to  tdl  the  owner  that  he  would  fiie  upon  hinii 
unless  his  orffffiif^  was  emlained*  When  John  was  infbnned  of  'Ais. 
he  sent  back  wocd  that  the  long  might  fire  away,  because  he,  too,  had 
guns,  and  i£  be  should  fiie  one  nmnd,  tiieie  would  not  be  even  a  ca^ 
alive  in  the  king's  castle.  His  wife^  however,  fearing  trouble,  went 
over  to  the  palaoe,  and  eiplained  everything  to  her  father. 

John's  good  fortune  was  now  complete,  and  he  could  obtain  any- 
thing he  wanted.  One  day  the  ^ant,  who  was  now  serving  him 
instead  of  the  king,  noticed  that  he  took  something  out  of  his  pocket 
and  talked  to  it.  He  had  before  this  remarked  that  John  always  wore 
the  same  vest,  and  decided  that  John  carried  something  in  the  pocket 
of  that  vest  wliicb  gave  him  his  good  fortune.  He  determined  to 
secure  this  thing. 

John,  however,  was  awaie  that  he  had  to  watch  this  giant,  and, 
suspecting  that  he  would  make  an  attempt  on  his  life,  he  made  an 
image  of  himself  and  put  it  in  his  bed:  he  himself  slept  under  the  bed. 
The  same  night,  as  John  had  anticipated,  the  giant  stole  in,  and,  mis- 
taking the  image  for  John,  stabbed  it  several  times.  Since  it  did  not 
move,  and  was  quite  stifT  when  he  felt  it,  he  tluHight  that  he  had  killed 
the  young  man,  and  he  departed. 

The  next  day  John  said  to  his  wil\  ,  when  the  giant  was  wiiliin 
hearing  distance,  "My !  but  the  mosquitoes  were  bad  last  night.  They 
kept  biting  me  all  over  tlie  Ijrcabt." 

When  the  giant  heard  ih'is,  he  thought  that  John  had  a  great  deal 
more  power  than  he  had  imagined;  but  he  did  not  give  up  hope, 
and  determined  to  make  another  attempt. 

Early  one  morning  the  giant  rushed  in  and  said,  "Master,  there  are 
many  ducks  un  the  lake  iliis  morning.'* 

Now,  he  knew  that  Julm  w  is  a  great  sportsman,  and  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  shot  at  game.  John  picked  up  his  gun  and 
ran  down  lu  the  lake,  forgetting,  in  his  liuiT>%  to  put  on  his  vest. 
The  giant  returned  quickly  to  the  palace,  put  on  the  vest,  drew  the 
box  from  the  pocket,  and  opened  it,  when,  much  to  his  surprise,  he 
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taw  llie  litde  ami  dmcang.  TUs  littie  man  rtoppad  daadair*  »kI 
aflkfid  him  wliat  he  wtdied  for.  "I  want  thb  faouae  and  all  the ht- 
matm  tniiBported  to  a  kody  idaiid  in  the  tea,"  aaid  the 

"AU  right!"  the  little  man  aoawered,  and  started  dandng  again. 

Meanwhile  John  was  tiyuig  to  get  a  ihot  at  the  dncb,  but  he  ooidd 
not ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  disappeared,  for  they  were  only  phantoms. 
When  John  looked  around,  lo,  and  bdmld!  die  palace,  too,  had  van- 
ished. Then  he  knew  that  ^  giant  must  have  suooeeded  in  gettins 
hold  of  his  talisman. 

John  felt  terribly  sad  about  it,  and  was  in  disgrace  with  the  king. 
But  one  day  not  kmg  after,  while  walking  through  the  woods,  he 
again  met  the  oM  man  who  had  given  him  the  box.  The  oki  man 
said  to  him,  "Weil,  John,  you  have  kst  your  box?" 

"Yes,"  answered  John. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  ought  to  ha\'e  known  that  those 
ducks  were  only  phantoms  that  the  giant  put  there  to  get  you  to 
leave  your  vest.  Now  there  is  but  little  I  can  do  for  you :  but  I  will 
pK  e  you  power  to  change  yourself  into  a  fox.  Vou  will  have  to  call  a 
large  bird,  and  try  to  pcrsimdc  to  t;ikc  ynu  (»\  to  the  island  where 
the  giant  is.  When  you  get  there,  let  him  st  e  \  riu.  He  will  give 
chase  to  you,  for  game  is  so  scarce  there  that  he  will  l)e  c:lad  to  hunt 
anything,  even  a  fox.  W!k n  lie  chases  you,  lead  him  through  the 
woods,  and  then  doul  le  on  your  tracks  and  return  to  the  house. 
Get  your  vest  and  the  liitle  map :  for  the  giant  will  not  wear  the  vest, 
bt  (  iiise  he  thinks  that  tliere  is  nr  body  on  the  island." 

John  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  ever>'thing  happened  as  the  old 
man  had  foretold.  John  easily  secured  his  vest  and  the  box.  WTien 
he  opened  the  box,  the  little  man  Stopped  dancing,  and  said,  What  do 
you  want,  master?** 

"I  want  this  house  and  everything  in  ii  transported  back  to  its 
original  place,"  John  replied,  "  and  I  want  the  giant  chained  inside." 

When  John  got  back  to  his  old  home,  he  hitched  horses  to  the  giant's 
limbs  and  had  him  torn  to  pieces.  Thereafter  all  went  peau:^uUy 
and  happily. 

4.  CAKB^ 

Oaee  lIiltc  was  a  wt  nian  who  sin  klt  d  her  son  Huza  for  twenty- 
four  years,  and  on  the  arriwil  oi  tlie  iwenty-fifth  year,  Huza  went 
out  and  tested  his  strength.  He  attempted  to  pull  up  an  elra-tree 
by  the  roots.  He  did  not  succeed  in  pulling  it  up,  but  he  moved 
it  somewhat.  From  this  he  knew  that  he  had  not  yci  gotten  all  his 
stiength:  so  he  returned  to  his  mother  and  tokl  hsx  that  she  would 
have  to  sudde  him  fourteen  yean  longer.  At  the  end  oC  that  time  he 
again  tried  to  pull  up  theehn-tiee,  and  thb  time  he  was  suooesiluL 
•  SMSOlatoii'*JobstteBMr.**iBvoL»ortUi  Jowwa.  p.  257. 
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He  returned  home  and  said  to  liis  father,  **  I  am  now  going  away, 
and  I  want  you  to  oive  me  my  patrimony.  I  want  you  to  have  made 
for  me  a  cane  large  enough  to  hold  iifty  head  of  snlu  d  cattle." 

His  father  ordered  a  cane  made  fur  liim  according  to  these  speci- 
fications, and  a  few  days  later  he  told  Huza  to  go  and  get  it. 

The  son,  however,  said  to  his  father,  "No,  I  want  you  to  bring  it 
to  me." 

So  his  father  went  after  it,  and  he  had  to  take  four  yoke  of  oxen  to 
haul  it  home.  When  he  brought  it  back,  Huza  examined  it  and  said, 
**0h,  what  a  pity!    It's  a  little  too  light." 

At  this  the  father  salted  ten  cattle,  and  put  them  into  the  cane,  in 
Older  that  it  should  be  a  little  h^vier. 

It  now  suited  the  boy,  and  he  started  away.  When  his  mother 
inquhed  of  Urn  whither  he  was  bound,  he  replied  that  he  was  going 
to  the  South  to  Ml  the  gianti  who  were  holding  the  princesses  ptisonew. 

The  boy  continued  his  joumeyr  and,  coming  to  a  fanner's  liouse, 
asked  the  foimer  if  he  did  not  want  a  hiied  man.  Tlie  fanner  said 
tiiat  lie  needed  a  man  who  was  good  at  thiashinffgiain.  Hepfomised 
to  pay  him  good  wages  if  his  work  was  satisfactory,  and  hired  him. 
So  the  next  morning,  after  bieakfiast,  lie  gave  Husa  a  flail  and  set 
him  to  work  thrashing.  When  Husa  took  tlie  flail,  he  strudc  one  blow 
with  it,  and  brokae  it  all  to  pieces,  whereat  he  pulled  up  a  couple  of 
elm-trees  by  the  roots,  whittled  them  into  shape,  and  tied  the  tops 
of  die  trees  together.  Wlien  he  began  to  thrash  with  tliem,  he  broke 
the  bam  down.  The  farmer  came  out  soon  after,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  the  barn  demolished. 

"  Now  you  have  ruined  me! "  said  he.  "Tliat  will  be  enough  of  your 
thrashing.  111  pay  you  off  and  send  yon  away.  How  much  do  you 

want  ^" 

The  strong  man  answered  that  he  wanted  twenty^five  head  of 
cattle,  and  the  farmer  gave  them  to  him.  These  were  salted,  and 

put  away  in  the  cane. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  he  killed  a  cow,  and,  picking  it  up  by 
the  tail,  threw  the  carcass  over  his  shoulder.  Some  time  later  he 
noticed  that  his  cane  was  leaking,  and  when  he  came  to  a  blacksmith 
shop,  he  stopped  to  get  it  mended.  He  heard  the  blacksmith  pounding 
away  inside,  and,  taking  his  cow  off  his  back,  he  threw  it  on  top  of 
the  blacksmith  shop,  and  it  broke  the  roof  in 

The  blacksmith  rushed  out,  cr>ing,  "You  have  ruined  mc!" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  strong  man.  "I  only  threw  my  calf  on  top  of 
the  shed.    Never  mind.    I'll  help  you  fi.x  it.** 

They  repaired  the  blacksmith's  roof:  and  then  Huza  asked  the 
smith  to  nitnd  his  cane.  The  blacksini:li  look  it  and  worked  on  it 
until  he  got  it  fixed,  and  the  strong  man  gave  him  the  calf  as  payment. 
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After  this  incident,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  and  met  a  man 
who  waiued  to  indenture  him  for  ten  years.  The  stroni?  man  agreed 
to  this,  but  made  the  stipulation  that  the  first  man  who  got  angry 
should  be  hit  with  the  cane. 

The  next  niuriiing  the  master  sent  the  strong  man  out  with  an  axe 
to  cic;ir  some  land,  and  tuld  him  to  leave  the  good  trees  standing, 
but  to  take  all  the  rest  away.  After  two  or  three  bluws,  liuza  smashed 
the  axe  to  pieces.  So  then  he  began  to  pull  the  trees  up  by  the  roots; 
and  he  carried  the  good  ones  down  to  the  house,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  had  the  house  covered  with  a  maM  of  treet. 

Hit  master  ran  out,  ahouting,  "Now  you  have  ruined  mal" 

"Are  you  angry?"  asked  Hua. 

The  maater  nid  he  was  not,  for  he  feared  a  How  from  the  cane. 
Heaent  him  to  pile  all  the  trees  in  a  field,  and  Huza  did  St.  The  master 
now  feared  his  helper,  and  began  to  piotaome  means  of  kiWinghhn.  Iiia 
near-by  lake  there  lived  a  wtdte  horse,  which  came  out  from  time 
to  time  and  devoured  the  passen-by.  The  master  thought  to  send 
Huza  down  to  plough  a  nei^boring  field,  hoping  that  thehoraewookl 
come  out  and  devour  him.  Husa  went  down  and  began  pJongghing> 
Now,  one  of  his  horses  was  very  lazy,  but  the  other  one  was  full  of 
energy.  After  a  time,  the  white  hcMtae  came  out  of  the  water  and 
charged  upon  his  horses.  Huza  jumped  out,  and  caught  it  before  It 
could  do  any  damage. 

"Oh!"  said  he,  "this  will  make  a  good  mate  for  my  enetgetic  horse." 
And  he  killed  the  lazy  horse,  and  hitdied  up  the  one  from  the  lake 
beside  his  energetic  animal. 

That  noon,  Huza  drove  back  to  the  house;  and  the  master,  seeing 
them  coming,  recognized  the  lake  horse.  Every  one  ran  into  the 
house  to  get  out  of  danger;  but  when  Huza  got  to  the  house,  he  called 
to  his  employer,  saying,  "Come  outl  Now  I  have  a  good  mate  for 
your  best  horse." 

The  master  called  out  and  said,  "Take  that  horse  away  before  it 
kills  us  aU." 

"Are  you  mad?"  Huza  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  other;  "but  If  you  take  that  horse  back  to  the 
lake,  I'll  give  you  a  hat  full  of  gold." 

"No,"  said  Huza,  "don't  be  afraid.  This  horse  is  quite  tame  now, 
and  you  can  handle  it  quite  easily.   Come  out  and  put  it  away!  It 

won't  hurt  you." 

So  the  master  came  out,  because  he  feared  Huza  more  than  he  did 
the  horse;  but,  much  to  his  surprint  ,  he  found  tht-  Iior.-t  rjiiite  tractable. 

Although  he  was  now  at  his  wits'  ends,  he  still  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  make  away  with  Huza.  He  next  thoui^ht  he  would 
drown  him :  so  he  sent  him  to  clear  out  a  deep  well.    Whlie  Huza  was 
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down  in  the  well,  his  maiter,  with  the  help  of  some  of  his  servants, 
rolled  a  millstone  into  the  wdl.  The  stone  fell  down  on  Huza;  but 
his  bead  went  rig^t  tbrough  the  hole  in  the  centie,  ao  that  the  stone 
rested  on  his  shoukhsis  Ufce  a  ooltar. 

Huxa  cane  out  of  the  hole,  raging,  and  killed  all  the  hens,  saying, 
"The  hens  scntch  all  the  dirt  back  Into  the  well  as  fast  as  I  take  it 
out" 

He  still  had  the  millstooe  around  his  nedk,  and  his  master  was  afraid 
tosayanjrthingtohim.  He  went  back  into  the  well,  but  did  not  take 
the  stone  off  his  neck.  That  eveningt  when  he  had  finished  his  woric, 
he  went  into  the  house,  and  took  the  miDstone  from  hk  neck  and 
hung  it  up  on  a  big  nail  by  the  chimney;  but  It  was  ao  heavy  that  It 
pulled  the  fireplace  down. 

The  master  said,  "Now  you  have  ruined  mel" 

Hua  Inqutied,  " Aie  you  angry?*' 

"  No,"  sakl  the  master. 

"  I  only  hung  up  my  grindstone,"  said  Huza. 

The  master  began  again  to  consider  how  he  could  make  away  with 
him.  He  finally  thought  of  a  scheme.  He  showed  Husa  a  fieki  that 
bad  been  sown  with  grain,  and  told  htm  that  he  wanted  to  sow  the 
same  grain  there  that  had  been  sown  there  before,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  kind  that  was,  only  his  grandfather  knew.  And  acootd« 
Ingly  he  sent  him  to  Hrl!  to  see  the  grandparent. 

"Well,"  said  Huza,  TU  go.  But  how  can  I  know  your  grand- 
father when  I  get  there?" 

''You'll  be  able  to  recognize  him,  because  he  will  have  a  cross  on 
his  forehead,"  replied  the  master. 

So  Huza  took  his  cane  and  started. 

After  he  had  gone,  his  master  R.-^id.  "I  guess  he'll  not  CCMne  back 
this  time.    The>'  will  surely  keep  him  down  there." 

When  Huza  reached  Hell,  he  looked  around  to  tr>'  to  recocr^i/e  his 
master's  grandfather,  but  was  unsuccessful,  because  all  there  had 
crosses  on  their  foreheads. 

"The  best  thing  I  can  do,"  In-  iliought,  "is  to  drive  them  all  up  to 
my  master,  and  let  him  pick  out  urandfather." 

So  he  drove  the  whole  gang  out  oi  Hell,  and  took  them  up  to  his 
master's  house. 

"Now,"  said  Huza,  "come  and  {  ick  out  your  grandfather.  They 
all  looked  alike,  and  I  couldn't  tell  yuur  grandfather." 

His  master  looked  out,  saw  a  whole  drove  of  devils,  and  screamed, 
"Take  them  back!    i've  found  out  what  sort  of  grain  was  sown  there." 

Huza  went  out  and  told  them  to  go  back  to  Hell  ari>  \\a>  they 
wished,  for  he  was  done  with  them.  Then  Huza  asked  his  master 
what  he  wanted  him  to'  do  next. 
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''I  have  no  more  w<^  for  you,"  aaid  lus  master,  and,  givinir  lym 

tome  money,  be  sent  him  away. 

As  Huza  was  going  along  on  his  journey,  he  overtook  two  men. 
He  asked  them  where  they  were  going.  They  answered  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  liberate  two  pcincesies  who  were  in  the  power  ol 

some  giants. 

Huza  said,  *  Th  it's  just  where  I'm  goinj^:  r<>  w(  '!!  all  go  tofrrther." 

He  asked  them  their  names.  The  first  replied,  '  Iron  Mont  h  :  "  and 
the  second,  "Hood."  Then  they  asked  him  his  name,  and  ixe  replied, 
"Cane." 

A  little  later  they  were  going  up  a  hill,  and  the  two  nu  n  wt  rc  latrging 
behind;  but  Huza  was  going  along  easilv  with  his  cane.  He  said  to 
them,  ""S  on  would  p:et  along  much  ea-ii  r  If  you  had  a  cane.  Now, 
Iron-Mouth,  you  take  my  cane,  and  see  how  much  easier  you  can 
walk." 

Iron-Mouth  took  the  cane;  but  it  was  so  heavy  that  he  dropped  it 
on  his  toe  and  crushed  it,  and  they  had  to  rest  a  few  day«  until  Iron- 
Mouth  got  better. 

"Flood  and  I  will  go  hunting  while  you  are  cooking  a  meal,  Iron- 
Muuih,"  said  Cane;  and  the  two  departed. 

While  they  were  away,  an  old  woman  came  to  the  camp,  and  asked 
Iron-Mouth  for  aomething  to  eat,  claiming  that  she  was  starving. 

'*The  food  win  toon  be  cooked,"  replied  Iron-Mouth,  "and  then 
ril  give  you  eomediiiig  to  eat." 

But  while  Iron-Mouth  vaa  not  looking,  the  old  woman  hit  him 
from  bdiind  and  knocked  him  over.  Seiaxng  the  pot,  she  ran  away; 
and  when  Iron-Mouth  got  up,  the  okl  woman  had  disappeared. 
A  little  later,  Fkiod  and  Cane  returned,  bringing  a  duck;  and  they 
Inquired  of  Iron-Mottth  why  he  did  not  have  the  supper  ready.  Iron- 
Mouth  tokl  them  of  his  adventure,  saying  that  the  oM  woman  lan 
away  with  the  food  while  he  waa  gone  to  fetch  water. 

As  Iran-Mouth's  foot  had  become  better  by  the  neit  day,  Flood 
said,  "1*11  cook  to-day,  and  we'll  see  if  the  okl  woman  can  take  the 
pot  away  from  me." 

So  Iron-Mouth  and  Cane  went  off  to  hunt,  and  left  Flood  to  cook. 
On  the  way,  Inm-Mouth  said  to  Cane,  "  Flood  will  fare  just  as  I  dkl.'* 

Just  as  on  the  day  before,  while  the  food  was  being  cooked,  the  old 
woman  came  again,  and  claimed  to  be  freezing  and  starving.  So 
Flood  told  her  to  come  close  to  the  fire  and  wait  until  the  food  was 
cooked,  and  he  would  give  her  something  to  eat.  She  approached, 
and,  while  Flood  was  not  looking,  knocked  him  over  and  ran  away 
with  the  food.  By  the  time  he  got  up,  she  had  disappeared.  When 
Cane  and  Iron-Mouth  returned,  they  found  that  the  food  was  gone,  as 
on  the  previous  day.  flood  daimed  that  the  oki  woman  had  made 
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off  with  thdr  supper  while  he  was  awa} ;  but  tiie  bruise  and  swdltog 
on  his  face  betrayed  the  leal  state  of  affairs. 

On  the  next  day.  Cane  decided  to  send  both  his  oompanioQS  out 
hunting,  and  to  stay  in  camp  himself  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  affair.  He  suspected  that  these  stories  were 
merely  blinds  to  enable  the  others  to  keep  all  the  food  for  them- 
selves. So  Flood  and  Iron-Mouth  went  away,  expecting  that  the 
old  woman  would  treat  Cane  as  she  had  treated  them.  While  Cane 
was  cooking,  the  old  woman  came,  and  told  the  same  story  as  before; 
but  Cane  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  came  near  the  camp.  She  per* 
nsted,  however,  and  finally  he  threw  his  cane  on  her  and  killed  her. 

When  Flo(xl  and  Iron  Mouth  reuirner!  and  found  i he  supper  intact, 
they  were  very  much  surprised,  and  inquired  of  CniK  if  the  old  woman 
had  not  been  visiting.    By  way  of  answer,  he  pointed  to  her  corpse. 

They  ate  the  meal,  and  then  Ftnrted  on  their  journey  again;  hut 
Cane  wished  to  hnd  the  two  stolen  pots  before  leaving.  They  had 
gune  a  little  distance  when  they  met  three  giants,  who  inquired  their 
destination.  Iron-Mouth  replied  that  they  were,  in  the  hrst  place, 
searching  for  t\\e>  pels  \sliich  they  had  lost,  and  that,  when  they  had 
found  these,  the\  wuuld  try  to  liberate  certain  prinr<>st  s. 

"Before  you  do  that,  you  will  have  to  fight,"  said  (hi  t^^jants. 

There  being  three  giants,  they  all  began  to  hght,  cacli  one  fighting 
with  a  giant.  Cane  t(  ok  the  largest.  This  enormous  giant  could 
shoui  iuud  enough  to  kill  them  all;  but  the  moment  he  opened  his 
mouth.  Cane  thrift  his  cane  into  it,  and  smoUiercd  liic  yell.  Then 
he  killed  him. 

He  now  watched  his  two  friends  fighting.  Iron-Mouth  was  faring 
badly  in  his  fight,  and  Cane  said  to  him»  "Why  don't  you  bite  him, 
and  chew  him  up?'* 

That  one  acted  on  his  advice,  and  soon  sucoeeded  la  chewing  the 
giant  seveidy. 

Cane  next  looked  to  see  how  Flood  was  progressing,  and  discovered 
that  his  adveisary  was  getting  the  better  of  him. 

"Why  don't  you  have  a  flood  come  and  drown  him?"  advised  Cane. 
And  the  other  did  to,  and  drowned  the  giant. 

After  this  affray,  they  proceeded  on  then:  journey,  with  the  result 
that  they  soon  encountered  the  mother  of  these  tluee  giants,  whose 
strength  was  equal  to  the  combined  strength  of  her  three  sons. 

''Ah!  You  are  after  your  pots,  and  you  are  after  the  princesses," 
said  she.  "Well,  you  will  have  to  fight  first." 

"You  go  and  fi^t  her,"  said  Cane  to  Iron-Mouth. 

So  Iron-Mouth  attacked  the  okl  woman;  but  she  was  more  than 
a  match  for  him.  He  tried  to  chew  her,  but  he  was  unsucceesful. 
Then  Cane  told  Flood  to  help  him,  and  he  vainly  attempted  to  drown 
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the  old  woman  by  Imngmg  a  flood.  When  Cane  saw  that  the  two 
were  unable  to  overcome  her,  he  rushed  to  their  nwiiiilnncf  and  cnufafid 

her  completely  with  one  blow  of  his  cane. 

As  she  died,  she  said,  "You  have  killed  my  sons  and  you  haiw 
killed  me;  but  there  is  one  ahead  of  you  whom  you  cannot  Idll." 

They  discovered  a  large  cave  where  the  giants  had  lived,  and  there 
they  found  two  prinrpsses.  This  led  to  a  quarrel  over  which  two  of 
themFieh'c?  shoLild  n.  n  r>'  thp  dnnT^e?*::.  The  princesses  told  them  that 
tl i< T(  \M  r.  tlvree  other  princes8€s  imprisoned  farther  oa«  whom  they 
had  belter  rescue. 

''Their  beauty  surpasses  anything  that  you  have  yet  seen,"  said 
they. 

They  thouj^ht  the  matter  over;  and  when  they  decided  to  go  on, 
the  princesses  showed  them  the  deep  entrance  to  the  under-world, 
where  the  other  princesses  were  kept.  The  three  companions  con- 
sulted among  themselves  to  decide  who  should  enter  the  under-world; 
and  as  Cane  was  the  strongest  of  the  party,  they  persuat  ied  luni  to  make 
the  attempt.  They  fastene  d  a  tjreat  basket  to  a  rupe.  Cane  eot 
into  it,  and  thc>  let  him  down  tiie  weii,  promising  to  wait  until  be 
gave  the  signal  to  be  pulled  up. 

When  Cane  reached  the  bottom,  he  found  himself  in  another  world. 
The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  dty,  which  he  enteied,  and  was  surprised 
to  note  that  the  whole  city  was  iamomning.  Ahlac^iiiiithdu^stood 
mar  hy,  and  Cane  went  in.  At  once  the  blackmuth  aeemed  to  leoog- 
nize  him,  and  aaid,  "How  ave  you,  ooiuin?" 

Cane  wondeied  how  this  man  could  be  his  comm.  The  amitfa  at 
once  invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  addiMing  him  as  Hitsa;  and 
while  they  were  eating,  Cane  asked  the  hlackamith  why  the  town  was 
in  mourning. 

Tiie  smith  at  fiist  refused  to  tell  him,  but  finaUy  was  penuaded  to. 
He  pointed  to  tiie  castle,  and  said,  "In  diat  castle  lives  n  monster 
with  seven  heads.  '  To-momw  he  is  going  to  dine  on  our  governor's 
daughter.  Thismonsterhasalsotliree  princesses  in  his  posBCBsion.'* 

"That  is  the  very  one  I  am  alter,*'  said  Cane,  "ife  has  stolen  two 
pots  from  me." 

"Cousin,  don't  do  it,"  said  the  Uadaunith.  "He  wiU  surely  kill 
you  and  eat  you." 
Cane  was  determined,  however.  He  told  the  other  that  he  wanted 

n  sword  so  strong  that  you  could  tie  a  knot  in  it  widiout  its  breaking. 
The  blacksmith  finally  succeeded  in  making  sudi  a  sword  for  iiim. 

He  left  his  cane  with  his  cousin,  and  went  up  to  the  monster's 
castle.  As  he  approached,  the  three  princesses  came  out  and  begged 
him  to  go  back,  saying  that  he  would  surely  be  killed,  and  could  not 
help  them.  But  Cane  would  not  be  persuaded.  So  the  princesses 
gave  him  the  foUowiag  advice. 
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"Before  he  fights,  he  will  ask  you  how  you  desire  to  ( oinbat,  and 
you  It'll  him  that  you  want  tu  hgiu  on  horseback  and  with  swords. 
He  will  give  you  a  choice  of  horses.  Take  a  thin,  bad-looking  horse; 
and  when  he  shows  you  the  swords,  choose  an  old  rusty  one,  though 
all  the  rest  will  be  better-looking.  If  you  succeed  in  cutting  off  six 
of  his  heads,  you  will  find  the  seventh  more  difficult,  because  it  grows 
back  again  very  quickly  if  you  do  not  keep  it  away  from  him.  Get 
your  horse  to  kick  it  out  of  the  way.** 

While  he  was  talking,  one  ol  the  ptinoeiMs  mw  the  nooeter  coming, 
and  warned  Case.  The  glik  hid  the  young  fdW  in  the  houee^  hut 
tiie  moDBter  eoon  smdled  hun. 

He  eaid  to  Ihe  prinoeaies,  "I  emell aome  buga In  heie." 

"Hour  can  that  be?"  adnd  a  prinoeeB. 

Then  Cane  atepped  out,  and  nid,  "  I'm  the  bug*" 

"ru  have  you  for  dimier  to-monofvr,'*  said  the  monster,  "instead 
ol  the  governor's  daughter.'* 

"You  will  have  to  fight  fint,"  aahl  Otne. 

The  monster  Inquired  ndiat  weapon  he  wished  to  use.  Cane 
chose  a  broadsword  combat  on  honcl>ack:  so  he  took  Csne  Into  the 
armory,  and  let  him  choose  his  swofd.  Cane  looked  over  the  swocds, 
but  said  that  he  could  not  find  one  to  suit  him.  Seeing  a  rusty  sword 
standing  by  the  fireplace,  he  eiamined  lt»  and  told  the  monster  tltat 
this  one  suited  him.  The  monster  went  into  another  room,  and 
returned  with  some  very  fine  swords.  He  tM  Cane  to  choose  from 
them,  asking  liim  why  he  wanted  an  old  rusty  sword. 

Cane  refused  them,  saying,  **  No,  tiiisis  plenty  good  enough  for  me." 

Then  he  took  Cane  to  the  stables,  and  told  him  to  take  his  pick 
of  the  horses.  There  were  many  fine  horses  there;  but  Cane  chose 
the  old  gray  thin  one,  as  he  had  been  directed.  The  monster  was 
disappointed  in  the  choice,  because  Cane  had  taken  liis  own  hot9t 
and  sword. 

They  went  forth  and  began  to  fight.  Without  much  delay,  Cane 
knocked  six  heads  off  the  monster.  Thp  seventh  one,  however,  gave 
him  more  difhculty;  for  each  time  he  cut  it  off,  it  jumped  hark  on 
ag^in  and  stuck  in  the  same  place.  Cane  was  becomin^^  rapidly 
exhausted  by  his  efforts,  when  oih  of  the  princesses  rushe<!  uit.  and 
told  him  to  catch  the  Ik  ad  un  the  puinl  oi  his  sword  whi  n  ncxl  he 
cut  it  off.  He  tried  this  scheme,  and  siircceded  incat<  hint;  tin  luvid, 
and  then  threw  it  back  of  his  horbt's  hind-Ieps.  His  horse  kicked 
the  head  far  behind  him.  In  his  last  words  the  monster  blamed  the 
princesses  for  his  death. 

The  three  princesses  ran  up  to  Cane,  and  each  addressed  him  as 
her  husband. 

He  said,  "I  can  t  marry  you  ail;  but  i  have  two  brothers  in  tJie 
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upper^world.  IH  many  one  of  you,  and  the  othm  wiO  marry  my 
bfothera." 

The  following  mid-day,  the  people  of  the  town  bnmg^t  the  gov^ 
emor'adatighteriiptothenKNifter.  Oneol  theprinceMesnuliedoiit, 
and  told  them  that  a  strange  young  prince  had  kiUed  the  monster. 
At  this  the  people  removed  at  onoe  tiie  moturning-draperies  from  die 
houses,  and,  out  of  gratitude  towatde  Him,  gave  the  town  to  him. 
He,  however,  felt  obliged  to  refuse  it.  Each  of  the  prinoeeaes  gave 
him  her  haadlmidiief  and  locket  rnlk  her  name  on  it.  They  knev 
his  name  was  Husa. 

After  some  time  they  started  for  the  upptt-mcM.  When  they 
leacfaed  the  place  where  the.hc^  led  to  the  upper-worid,  Cane  pulled 
tlie  rope  to  give  his  companions  the  signal  that  he  was  there.  Fitit 
he  put  the  oldest  one  of  the  princesses  into  tlie  basket  and  gave  then 
the  signal  to  pull  her  up.  When  they  got  her  up,  Flood  and  Inn- 
Mouth  began  to  fight  as  to  who  should  marry  her. 

The  princess  said  to  them,  "  Don't  fight.  I  have  a  sister  down  there 
who  is  better-looking  than  I  am." 

So  they  stepped  fighting;,  and  lowered  the  basket  ncrnin.  This 
time,  Cane  put  in  the  next  oldest  girl.  They  pulled  her  up;  and  when 
they  got  her  up,  Iron-Mouth  and  Flood  began  to  fight  over  her. 

The  sisters  said,  "  Don't  fight.  We  have  another  sister  down  below 
who  is  more  beautiful  than  we  are." 

They  lowered  the  basket  a  second  time,  and  hoisted  up  the  third 
pnncess.  When  she  got  out  of  the  basket,  they  thought  she  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  other         so  they  fell  to  fighting  for  her. 

The  youngest  one  said,  "There  is  no  use  of  your  fighting,  for  I 
would  not  have  either  one  of  you,  unl^  Hu2a  decides  that  it  shall 
be  so.    He  killed  the  monster." 

"We  killed  the  three  giants  and  their  mother,*'  said  Iron-Mouih. 

Then  the  two  began  to  consider  together  how  they  migliL  kill  Cane. 
They  decided  to  draw  him  hallway  up  the  well  and  then  let  him  drop 
back. 

Huza  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  the  basket  was  again  lowered, 
and  this  made  him  suspicious.  So  he  thought  he  would  put  into  the 
basket  a  small  number  of  xocks  equal  to  his  weight,  toseewhat  wouU 
happen  to  it.  Cane  gave  them  tlie  signaL  They  hoisted  the  rocks 
up  lialfway,  and  then  let  go  ol  tlie  rope. 

'*Ofar  said  he  to  hinvelf.  '^That's  no  mme  than  I  expected.** 

The  youngest  princess  fainted  when  she  thought  the  basket  coo- 
taining  Huza  had  been  dropped.  Iroa>MoutIi  and  Flood  said  that 
they  could  not  help  it;  that  the  tope  had  dipped. 

"When  we  get  to  your  castle,  you  must  tell  your  father  that  we  arc 
the  ones  who  killed  the  giants  and  the  monster,"  said  tfaey. 
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When  ihc  \  i^oi  Ii.k  k  to  the  castle,  the  girls  were  afraid  c  f  Fiood  and 
Iron-Moutli,  and  s<>  thov  said  that  these  were  the  two  men  who  had 
killed  the  giants  and  llie  monster.  Between  them,  they  arranut  d  that 
Iron-Mouth  should  marry  the  youne:est;  and  Flood,  the  second  prin- 
cess. But  every  lime  they  proposed  to  gel  married,  the  youngest  prin- 
cess delayed  it.    She  had  not  yet  given  up  hope  that  Huza  was  alive. 

Meanwliile  Cane  was  in  the  un<U  r-v.  t)rl<l.  After  the  basket  had 
dropped,  he  rt  turned  to  his  cousin,  liie  bkicksmith,  and  tuid  him 
what  had  happened. 

Don't  take  it  so  hard,"  said  that  one.  "Here  you  own  this  town, 
and  you  can  marry  whomever  you  choose.** 

"No,"  taid  Cane.   "  I  don't  want  to." 

''Well,  then,'*  said  his  coiiaiii, '4  wiU  ghre  you  my  ring.  When  you 
have  it,  you  can  get  anything  yon  diooee.  You  bad  better  wish  for  a 
fox;  for  you  wlU  probably  be  better  aUe  to  get  out,  if  you  can  procure 
one.*' 

"I'm  going  to  leave  you  now,*'  eaid  Huza,  "and  I  will  give  you  my 
cane.  There  are  fifty  salted  steers  inside,  and  you  will  have  meat 
enoui^  to  last  for  a  long  time." 

He  parted  with  his  cousfai,  and  returned  to  the  hole  to  the  upper- 
world,  where  he  wished  for  a  fooL  The  Fox  came,  and  asked  him  what 
he  wanted.  Cane  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  upper-world* 

"I  don't  think  I  am  strong  enough  to  do  it,"  said  the  Fox,  "but  I 
will  teD  you  whom  to  get.  That  is  the  big  Ea^  He  is  strong*  and 
will  be  able  to  take  you  up." 

So  Cane  called  the  big  Eagle;  and  when  became,  heasked  Huza  what 
he  wanted.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  upper-world. 
The  Eagle  said  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  him  up  if  he  had  a  steer 
to  eat. 

Cane  got  the  steer,  and  then  he  got  on  the  Eagle  and  he  started  up. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  Eagle  said  to  Cane,  "You  had  better 
give  me  something  to  eat.   I  am  getting  pretty  weak." 

Cane  then  gave  him  a  quarter  of  the  steer.  Twice  more  the  bird  was 
fed.   The  third  time  he  fed  the  Eagle,  they  could  just  see  the  light. 

The  Eagle  said  to  him,  "I  am  afraid  we  can't  make  it.  You  feed 
me  again." 

He  fed  him  the  last  tju arter,  and  the  Fagle  was  just  able  to  reach 
the  edge  of  the  hole.    Cane  had  to  puU  himself  out  hrst,  and  then 

to  assist  the  Eagle. 

Once  out,  he  looked  around,  but  could  not  see  any  trace  of  his  friends. 
He  waited  there  for  some  time  trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  Then  he 
thoui^ht  ol  his  ring,  and  he  wished  to  wake  up  in  the  town  where  the 
princesses  and  his  fritiids  were.  He  wanted  to  wake  up  a«  a  raps^ed 
old  man.   Inmiediately  he  feU  asleep;  and  when  he  woke  up,  he  was 
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an  old  man  lying  beside  a  ditch.  He  rose  and  walked  some  distance, 
when  he  met  a  man  workmg.  The  man  spoke  to  him,  asking  iiim  if 

he  wanted  to  work. 

"Yes,"  said  Cane;  and  the  man  told  him  his  duties  would  be  to 
make  fires,  and  brine  out  manure  to  ^prenH  on  the  fields.  Cane 
started  at  once  to  \\  urk.  That  evening  they  went  back  to  his  em- 
ployer's house  in  the  town. 

When  the  wife  of  his  emplm^r  sr^w  Cane,  ahe  said,  "Why  dg  you 
want  to  bring  this  dirty  old  man  herc.^" 

But  the  husband  replied  that  he  was  a  poor  old  man,  and  would  do 
no  harm. 

One  day  while  Cane  was  spreading  manure  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
he  saw  the  three  princesses  driving  along.  When  they  came  opposite 
him,  they  s'  )[)[  (  (]  the  horse;  and  the  youngest  recognized  him,  and 
called  out,  "Huza!" 

He  would  not  answer,  and  they  drove  on.  After  suine  time.  Cane 
heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  wedding  at  the  palace.  The  king 
wanted  to  have  made  a  golden  medallion  with  his  wife's  image  upon 
it.  It  was  to  be  exactly  like  those  the  princesses  had  given  Cane 
before  leaving  the  under*world.  The  king  sent  around  to  the  gold- 
smiths to  see  if  anybody  could  make  a  replica  of  the  ones  lost.  Now, 
it  happened  that  Cane's  employer  was  a  goldsmith;  and  the  king 
applied  to  him,  sending  the  queen's  medal.  He  said  tlut  he  oould 
not  make  the  othen.  Cane  saw  the  whole  thing;  and  after  the  mea> 
sengers  left,  lie  tokiliiB  master  to  go  and  tell  them  that  lie  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  oould  make  it, 

'Tm  a  gold-worker,'*  said  Cane,  ''and  will  guarantee  to  do  the  job 
lor  you." 

He  directed  his  master  to  get  him  a  half-bushel  of  gold  and  a  half* 
bushel  of  silver.  The  long  sent  him  the  gold  and  silver,  and  left  the 
medal  as  a  pattern. 

"You  had  better  go  get  some  liquor,"  said  Cane  to  his  master, 

"because  you  will  have  to  work  very  hard  blowing  the  bellows.*' 
That  night  they  went  to  work,  and  soon  smelted  half  of  the  gold 

and  silver.    By  this  time  his  master  was  fairly  drunk;  and  Cane  said 

to  him,  "You  go  to  sleepy  and  I'll  finish  the  work." 
When  his  master  had  gone  to  sleeps  he  took  the  medallion  of  the 

youngest  princess,  polished  it,  and  compared  it  with  the  medallion  of 

the  queen.  Tlien  Cane  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 
When  his  master  awoke,  he  went  into  the  shop  and  saw  Cane 

sleeping  and  the  two  medals  on  the  table.    He  was  unable  to  tell  which 

was  the  new  one  and  which  was  the  old.   Then  he  showed  the  medal 

to  his  wife,  saying,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  treat  this  man  well;  that  he 

was  more  than  he  seemed?  " 
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|j-  They  awakened  Cane,  who  stretched  hiinacU,  and  said  that  he  was 

pretty  tired  after  his  labors.    He  told  them  on  no  account  to  tell 
the  king's  servants  who  had  made  the  medal,  and  to  charge  a  half- 
bushel  of  gold  for  the  making. 
"If  fhey  come  back  aod  ask  yini  11  you  can  make  another 

^         it,  tdl  tliem  lliat  you  can/'  said  he* 

The  aervaats  of  the  long  returned,  and  aaked  if  the  medal  vaa 
finiihed.  He  said  that  it  waa.  Then  they  aaked  the  price,  and  he 
answered  that  it  was  a  half-bushel  of  gold.  They  paid  It  and  took 

^  the  medab  to  the  king.  He  waa  uoaUe  to  tell  the  two  apart;  but 
when  the  youngest  princess  saw  them,  she  said,  "I  think  that's  my 
medal,  and  Husa  must  be  around.*' 

Then  the  king  inquired  of  his  officsfs  the  price  paid;  and  when  they 
told  him,  he  sent  his  officem  back  to  have  two  meat  medals  made  like 
the  first.  So  they  returned  to  the  goldsmith  and  gave  die  ktng'a 
Older. 

Cane  again  got  his  master  drunk,  and  brightened  tlie  other  medals. 
The  officers  came  the  following  day  and  took  the  medals  back  to  the 
long,  who  again  was  unable  to  tell  them  apart,  except  for  the  initials 
on  the  backs.  Cane's  master  offered  him  the  bushel  and  a  half  of 
gold  which  the  king  had  sent  as  payment,  but  Cane  refused  to  take  it. 
His  master  waa  very  grateful  to  Cane  for  this,  and  never  required 
him  to  do  any  more  work  after  that. 

Finally  the  wedding-day,  when  Flood  and  Iron-Mouth  were  to 
marry  the  princesses,  arrived.  The  king  said  that  the  goldsmith  who 
made  the  medals  must  be  invited  to  this  wedding;  so  he  sent  his  coach 
for  the  smith.  The  goldsmith  refused  tn  .^o,  saying  that  he  had  not 
made  the  medals,  but  that  his  hired  man  had  made  them.  The 
officers  asked  to  see  him,  so  the  goldsmith  took  them  into  the  house 
and  showed  them  the  old  man  lying  by  the  fireplace.  When  they  saw 
how  dirty  he  was,  they  were  disgusted;  but,  since  they  had  orders  to 
bring  the  man  who  had  made  the  medals,  they  handled  him  v«ry 
roughly,  threw  him  into  the  coacii,  and  drove  off  full  speed. 

On  the  road,  Huza  took  his  ring  out  and  saud,  "Let  this  coach  be 
lull  of  lice,  and  let  me  be  back  in  my  old  place." 

As  they  approat  lu  1  ila  king  s  castle,  the  coachman  drove  slowly; 
and  when  the  coaf  li  airived,  the  officers  opened  the  door.  The  lice 
rushed  out  and  cr  uvled  all  over  every  one.  They  told  the  king  that 
they  had  siaritrd  wuh  the  old  man, 

"You  must  have  handled  him  roughly,  or  else  this  would  not  have 
happened,"  said  the  king. 

He  sent  two  other  officers  after  Huza;  and  when  they  arrived,  they 
put  the  old  man  Into  the  coach  again  aod  started  off  witii  him.  Again 
he  wished  to  be  back  tn  the  house,  and  that  the  coach  should  be  filled 
with  dung. 
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When  the  door  was  opened,  the  kiiig  was  standing  near,  and  got 
fouled  with  the  rest.  At  once  the  king  became  very  angiy,  and  said, 
"You  must  have  treated  this  man  very  badly,  or  cJse  this  would  not 
have  happened/' 

Again  he  sent  two  officets  with  eiplicit  dhectioos  to  treftt<Iiua 
wdl.  He  threatened  to  behead  them  if  they  dad  not  bring  tlie  man 
ba<^ 

When  they  came,  the  old  man  requested  them  to  wait  a  while,  ao  that 
he  might  diave,  and  make  himsdf  presentable.  He  went  into  a  room, 
and,  taking  out  his  ring,  wished  for  a  uniform  better  than  die  king's 
own.  When  he  came  out  all  dressed  up,  his  master  and  mistresB  leil 
down  on  their  knees,  and  said,  "Focgive  us,  king ! " 

*'GladI>-  do  I  forgive  you;  but  I  am  not  a  long,"  said  he. 

And  when  the  officers  saw  him,  they,  too,  bowed  down.  He  got  into 
the  coach,  and  they  drave  off  slowly  to  die  castle.  The  king  was 
waiting  to  receive  them ;  and  when  they  opened  the  door,  the  king 
was  so  surprised  that  he  almost  fainted.  They  took  Huza  in,  and 
every  one  bowed  to  him.  While  he  was  talking  with  the  king,  the 
youngest  princess  suspected  that  it  was  Huza,  and  told  her  motiier, 
the  queen,  about  it. 

Huza  now  took  out  the  princess'  handkerchief  and  put  it  back  In 
his  pocket  so  that  she  could  see  the  monogram  on  it.  A  little  later 
she  recognized  it  as  her  own,  quietly  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket  (when 
he  was  not  looking),  and  showed  it  to  her  mother.  But  her  mother 
said,  "  Don't  you  think  there  may  be  other  princesses  who  have  the 
same  name  as  you?" 

Cane  then  pulled  out  the  second  handkerchief  and  left  it  exposed 
to  view.  The  second  princess  was  near  him,  and,  seeing  the  bit  of 
linen,  recognized  it.  When  he  was  not  looking,  she  stole  it  and  tc>ok 
it  to  her  yountrer  sister.  Her  younger  sister  said,  "  Don't  go  and  tell 
mother,  for  slie  will  not  believe  you." 

Cane  now  pulled  the  handkerchief  of  the  oldest  princess  out  of  his 
pocket  so  that  the  monogram  could  be  seen.  Not  niuch  later  the 
oldest  girl  pas.sed  by,  recognized  it,  and  quietly  pulled  it  out  of  his 
pocket.  She  then  told  her  sisters,  and  they  went  to  their  moth^^ 
and  told  her. 

The  queen  was  angry  with  them,  and  told  them  diat  tiiey  had 
insulted  the  king.  She  went  to  her  husband,  however,  and,  teliing 
him  about  it,  asked  hun  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done  about  it 
The  king  was  also  angry,  and  said  that  there  might  be  three  other 
prinoeeses  with  the  same  names  as  his  daughters.  But  the  gjris  wece 
so  sure  of  it,  tliat  he  began  to  think  tiiere  might  be  something  in  their 
point  of  view.  He  decided  to  questkm  Huza,  and,  going  to  hun,  he 
asked  him  if  he  liad  any  daughters. 

"No,"  lakl  Ouie,  "I'm  not  married." 
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The  king  then  asked  liini  from  what  kingdom  he  came.  Cane  told 
him  eventhinp,  from  the  time  of  his  leavincf  home;  and  the  king 
thanked  him  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  wanted  to  give 
him  his  kingdom,  sayinc:  that  he  had  promised  It  to  the  savior  of  his 
daughters.  Cane  n fused,  however,  and  returntd  (o  the  main  hall, 
where  the  wcddint;  was  to  take  place.  He  found  the  youngest  princess 
siding  on  Flood's  knee,  anri  thr  si-cond  oldest  on  Iron-Mouth's  knee. 
Gomg  up  to  Flood,  he  said,  "Mood,  do  you  know  me?" 

"No,"  said  Flood,  "I  do  not." 

Then  he  turned  to  Iron-Mouth,  and,  asking  the  same  question, 
received  the  same  reply. 
"I  am  Cane,"  said  he. 

But  they  would  not  believe  him  uaul  he  recalled  incidents  of  his 
travels  to  them.  During  the  recital,  Iron-Mouth  fell  back.  The 
youngest  princess  rushed  to  Huza,  and,  throwing  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  she  said,  "Huza,  I  knew  you  were  alive." 

Iron-Mouth  and  Flood  begged  forgiveness  o£  Huza  on  bended  knees. 
Hiua  refused,  and  told  them  lie  was  going  to  hook  a  pair  of  hones  to 
their  anwi  and  another  fiair  of  hotaea  to  their  feet,  and  drive  tiiem  in 
opposite  durectioas.  At  tliia  he  had  tliem  thrown  into  prison. 

But  after  a  while  Cane  took  pity  on  his  old  companions»  and  ordered 
tliem  brought  to  him*  when  he  addressed  them  as  foUows:  "You  tried 
to  loll  me,  but  now  I  am  going  to  take  pity  on  you.  Vm  going  to  set 
you  free  for  did  times'  sake.  I  am  going  to  marry  the  youngest 
princess  myself,  and  you  can  many  the  other  two." 

So  they  were  all  married  together,  and  Huza  made  Flood  and  Iron- 
Mouth  Ugh  officials  of  tiie  kingdom. 

5.  LOUIS  AND  THE  GKAT  HORSB 

There  was  once  an  okl  man  that  had  a  son  named  Louis  who  used 
to  go  hunting  to  support  his  parents,  for  they  were  very  poor.  One 
day  while  he  was  hunting,  a  gentleman  came  to  visit  his  parents. 
This  gentleman  offered  the  oM  man  a  beaver  hat  full  of  gold  for  his 
son,  and  promised  to  take  good  care  of  the  boy,  whose  only  duties 
should  be  to  tend  the  gentleman's  horKS. 

"In  about  twenty  years  you  will  get  your  son  back,"  said  he. 

The  old  man  communicated  the  offer  of  the  gentleman  to  his  wife. 
She ,  however,  was  not  anxious  to  accept  it.  Then  the  old  man,  goaded 
liy  the  thoughts  of  their  poverty,  tried  to  persuade  her,  and  he  finally 
accepted  the  offer  against  his  wife's  inclinations.  The  gentleman 
waited  for  Loub  to  arrive,  and  then  he  took  him  away. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  home,  he  showed  the  boy  over  his  house, 
and  gave  him  permission  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  he  cared  to. 
He  also  showed  liim  two  pots,  —  one  full  of  gold  and  the  other  fuU 
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of  silver,  —  which  he  told  Louis  not  to  touch.  Later  be  took  him  to 
the  stable  where  he  kept  the  horses,  and  showed  him  a  black  horse 
in  the  farthest  stall,  telling  him  to  be  very  particular  about  caring  for 
that  horse.  Amontr  nther  tbinc:*^;,  he  ^nve  him  orders  to  wash  him  three 
times,  and  to  takt  him  to  water  three  times  every  day.  Then  he  pointed 
out  to  him  a  gray  horse,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  him  three  times  a 
day,  to  give  him  ver>'  little  to  eat,  and  to  water  him  only  on  re  in 
twenty-four  hotirs.  Further,  he  told  him  never  to  take  the  bridle  off 
that  gray  horse.  After  this,  he  told  Louis  that  he  was  going  on  a 
journey,  and  wouM  not  return  for  a  few  weeks. 

I  (  uis  carried  oat  the  gentleman's  instructions,  and,  when  two 
wtt  ks  luul  [lab^eii,  the  gentleman  returned.     1  he  first  thing  he  did 
was  lu  go  into  the  stable  and  examine  his  h(  )rM  s.    Fie  was  well  pleased 
with  the  looks  of  his  black  horse,  and  was  aUu  pleased  to  note  that 
the  gray  one  was  looking  very  poorly.    While  they  were  returniiig 
to  the  house  t.ogethi  r  ,  the  gentleman  began  to  play  with  I.ouis.  who 
noted  ilial  he  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  wa^  iioi  burpn^ed  win  n 
his  finger  was  soon  cut  by  it.    The  gentleman,  however,  apologized, 
and,  taking  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  rubbed  a  litde  of  the  liquid  on 
Louis'  finger.   Louis  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  his  finger  was 
at  once  entirely  healed. 

Later  in  the  day,  he  told  Louis  that  he  was  going  amy  agftia  (lor 
a  week,tfais  time),  and  told  him  to  be  caieful  to  treat  tiie  iiofses  as  he 
had  done  before.  When  he  had  gone,  Louis'  curiosity  got  the  better 
of  him.  He  took  the  coveroff  the  potB,and  dipped  his  finger  intotfae 
golden  liijuid.  When  he  pulled  it  out,  to,  and  beholdl  his  linger  was 
changed  to  gold.  At  once  he  saw  that  his  master  would  know  what 
he  had  done,  and,  to  hide  his  finger,  he  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece 
of  rag.  In  addition,  Louis'  pity  overcame  him,  and  he  did  not  beat 
the  gray  hbtse. 

At  the  end  ol  the  week,  the  gentleman  returned  and  adoed  Louis 
how  the  horses  were.  He  was  well  satisfied  after  his  Inspection  of  the 
stable.  Again  he  began  to  play  with  Louis,  his  knife  in  his  hand. 
While  he  was  playing  with  him,  he  noticed  that  Louis'  finger  was 
wrapped  up,  and  he  inquired  of  Louis  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
finger.  Louis  replied  that  he  had  cut  it.  The  gendeman  pulled  the 
rag  off,  and,  seeing  that  Louis'  finger  had  turned  to  gold,  he  knew  that 
Louis  had  been  meddling  with  the  pots.  He  became  very  angr>%  and 
grasped  Louis'  finger,  twisted  it,  pulled  it  off,  and  threw  it  back  into 
the  pot,  wiaming  Louis  not  to  touch  the  pots  again.  He  played  with 
him  as  before,  and  again  cut  him  on  the  hand.  A  second  time  he 
applied  the  liquid,  and  again  the  boy's  hand  was  healed  immediately. 

He  again  told  Louis  that  he  was  going  away,  and  would  be  gone 
for  th ree  weeks,  and  ordered  bim  to  beat  the  gray  bone  on  this  oocasion 
five  times  each  day. 
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c         That  day  Louts  watered  the  horw,  and,  noticing  that  the  gray  horee 
i:       could  haxdly  drink  any  water  with      bit  in  hk  mouth,  he  took  pity 
r       on  him,  removed  the  tkridle,  and  gave  the  hone  a  good  drink.  When 
t:       the  hone  lifted  his  head  from  tlie  bfook  and  looked  at  Louis,  he  had 
L'       a  man's  face  on  him;  and  he  spoke  to  Louis  as  follows:  "You  have 
e       saved  me.  If  you  <to  as  I  tell  you,  we  both  shall  be  saved.  Tha 
I       master  is  not  a  man,  but  the  DeviL  He  came  to  my  patents  as  he 
i:        did  to  youri,  and  bought  me  with  a  beaver  hat  full  of  money.  Eveiy 
time  he  conies  and  cuts  you,  he  is  trying  you  to  see  if  you  are  fat 
enough  to  be  killed.   When  he  returns  this  time,  he  will  again  try  you, 
and,  if  he  finds  that  you  are  not  fat  enough,  he  will  turn  you  into  a 
,         hone.   If  you  are  fat  enough,  he  will  kill  you.    If  you  do  as  I  tell  you, 
^         Louis,  we  both  shall  be  saved.    Now  feed  me  as  well  as  you  can  for 
two  weeks;  put  my  bridle  on  the  black  horse,  and  beat  him  five  times 
I         a  day.    In  short ,  pi ve  him  the  treatment  which  was  destined  for  me." 
J  Louis  did  as  the  Gray  Horse  requested,  and  the  animal  began  to 

[  recover  his  lost  weipht.    The  black  horse  lost  weight  rapidly.  After 

I         the  two  weeks  were  up,  the  gray  horse  was  in  good  condition;  the 
black  horse  was  very  poorly. 

"Now,"  said  the  Gray  Horse,  "the  Devil  suspects  that  things  have 
not  gone  properly,  and  he  is  returning.  Now  we  must  prepare  speedily 
to  leave.  Since  his  black  horse  is  very  swift,  you  must  go  and  cut 
his  legs  ort :  cut  the  left  fore-leg  off  below  the  knee;  cut  the  rie^ht  fore- 
leg off  way  above  the  knc  e;  cut  the  ri^ht  hind-le^  off  below  the  knee; 
and  the  leiL  hind-leg,  away  above  the  knee.  He  will  not  then  be  able 
to  travel  so  fast,  for  his  legs  will  be  short  and  ol  different  lengths." 

Wlicii  Louis  had  completed  his  task,  [the  Gray  Horse  told  him  to 
po  to  the  house  and  get  the  pots  of  silver  and  gold;  and,  on  Louis' 
return  with  them,  the  Horse  told  Louis  to  dip  his  tail  in  the  silver  pot, 
and  to  dip  his  mane  and  ears  in  the  gold  one. 

"And  you  dip  your  hair  into  the  gold  pot,"  said  the  Hone,  "and 
stick  your  little  fingen  into  the  metal.  Take  the  saddle  and  put  it 
on  me,  but,  before  we  start,  go  into  the  house  and  get  tluee  grains  of 
black  com  which  he  has  upon  his  shelf,  and  take  his  flint,  steel,  and 
punk.  Take,  also^  an  awl,  that  found  pebble  which  comes  from  the 
sesshore,  and  then  take  that  wisp  of  hay  which  is  pointed/' 

Louis  did  as  the  Hone  bade  him,  and  then  mounted  on  his  back 
and  rode  away. 

The  Devil  returned  two  days  after  they  had  started,  and,  when  he 
j  saw  that  the  gray  hone  had  gone  and  the  black  horse  was  mutilated, 
I  he  knew  what  had  taken  place.  This  garaged  him  very  much,  and 
I  he  at  once  began  to  thkik  how  he  could  outwit  the  fugitives.  Finally 
he  set  out  in  pursuit. 

After  Louis  and  the  Gray  Hone  had  been  gone  several  days,  the 
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Gny  Hone  spoitt  to  the  tx>yt  and  Mid, ''The  DevO  and  die 

are  pcetty  doee.  You  did  not  cot  his  legs  abort  enoogh.  Giw  m 

out  of  thoae  fnini  of  blade  oom,  and  IH  go  a  little  farter.'* 

Lottia  gave  him  one  of  the  giama  of  blade  oorn,  and  the  Gcay  Hone 
travelled  mudi  Caster.  After  a  few  days  bad  passed,  the  Hdiae  agaia 
said,  "Louis,  he  ia  fetting  very  doae.  Yov  wifl  have  to  give  me 
another  graiiL*' 

So  Louia  gave  him  a  second  grain,  and  the  Gray  Horse  increased  his 
speed.  Three  days  later,  the  Gray  Horse  saad  to  Louis,  "Give  me  the 
last  grain.   He  is  getting  very  d(^e." 

After  three  moie  days,  the  Gray  Horse  again  spoke*  and  ssid, 

"Louis,  he  is  very  close.    Throw  the  awl  behind  you." 

Louis  did  as  he  was  told,  and  tlie  Horw  said,  "Now,  that  awl  lus 
made  a  great  field  of  thom-budieB  grow,  many  miles  in  extent." 

When  the  Devil  rode  up,  he  was  going  so  fast  that  he  rode  right  in 
among  the  thorns,  and  got  his  horse  out  only  after  a  great  deal  ot 
trouble.  By  the  time  he  had  extricated  his  horse  and  had  liddefl 
around  the  field,  Louis  had  gained  a  great  distance  over  him. 

"Louis,  he  is  getting  very  dose,"  said  the  Uocse  some  days  later. 
"Throw  back  the  flint." 

Louis  obeyed  him,  with  the  result  that,  when  the  De\'il  came  up, 
he  was  confronted  by  a  high  wall  of  bare  rock,  which  extended  for 
miles.  He  was  forced  to  go  around  this,  and,  whon  he  once  more 
took  up  the  trail,  Louis  had  gained  many  more  miles  on  him.  After 
a  couple  of  days,  the  Gray  Horse  siud,  "Louis,  we  have  only  two 
things  Ieft,'and  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time." 

"I  think,"  said  Louis,  "we  had  better  throw  the  puak  beiuiia." 
With  that  he  threw  ihc  punk  behind  him.  When  it  struck  the  ground, 
it  inunediately  burst  into  flame,  starting  a  forest  fire  which  extended 
many  miles. 

When  the  Devil  arrived,  he  was  going  too  fast  to  avoid  riding  into 
the  fire,  and  this  caused  him  great  trouble.  He  had  to  go  many  niilis 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  fire,  and  this  delay  enabled  the  fugitives 
to  make  a  material  gain  in  distance.  In  two  or  three  days  the  Devil 
had  regained  the  distance  that  he  had  lost. 

The  Gray  Hocae  now  aaid  to  Louia,  "I  am  afraid  that  be  b  going 
to  overtake  us  before  we  can  reach  the  sea.  He  is  gaiobg  rapidly 
upon  us,  and  la  now  veiy  dose.  You  bad  better  throw  the  pel)ble 
bdimd  you;  it  la  the  only  dianoe  kit  ua." 

Louis  threw  the  pebble  bbbind  tfaem;  and  the  result  was  that  ft 
great  lake  appeared,  which  extended  over  many  square  miles.  The 
Devil  rode  up  to  the  lake,  and,  knowing  whither  they  had  gone^  ^ 
travelled  around  it.  Thia  manoeuvre  cost  the  Devil  the  loss  olnasy 
valuable  miles,  for  Loub  and  the  Gray  Horse  were  by  thm  tune  qoitB 
dfHift  to  the  sea. 
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f-  "He  is  still  gaining  on  us,**  said  the  Gray  Horse.    "I'm  getting 

f         ver>'  tired." 

Looking  ahead,  Louis  could  see  the  ocean,  and  lurning  around,  he 
f*         could  see  the  Devil  coming,  gaining  on  them  all  the  time, 
t:  "Louis,  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  overtake  us,"  said  the  Horse. 

'  Now,  Louis  did  not  understand  what  advantage  it  would  be  for  them 

to  arrive  at  tlie  lea;  but  tills  was  soon  apparent   They  did  manage 
I        to  reach  the  seashore  ahead  of  the  Devil,  however,  when  the  Gray 

Hone  said,  "Louis,  throw  out  that  wiq>  of  hay." 
Lods  pushed  it  out,  and,  bdiold!  as  he  thrust  it,  tlie  wisp  of  hay 

was  converted  into  a  bridge.  They  immediately  rode  out  upon  this, 

and  aa  they  passed  over  it,  the  bridge  folded  up  behind  them!  The 
{        Devfl  did  not  readi  the  sea  until  they  were  a  Mf e  distance  from  the 

shore. 

"It  was  very  ludry,"  the  Devil  said,  "that  you  took  my  bridge 
with  you,  or  I  would  have  eaten  you  two  for  my  dinnerl" 

Now,  Louia  and  his  horse  continued  to  cross  the  bridge  until  they 
came  to  the  land  on  the  other  side.  While  travelling  along  through 

this  new  country,  they  discovered  a  cave. 

"Now,"  the  Gray  Hont  said  to  Louis,  "you  stable  me  in  here,  and 
go  up  to  the  king's  house  and  see  if  you  cannot  get  work.  Wrap 
up  your  head  in  order  that  your  hair  may  not  be  seen,  and  do  the 
same  to  your  little  fing:ers.  When  you  arrive  there,  go  and  lie  with 
your  face  down  behind  the  kitchen,  and  wait  until  they  throw  out  the 
dish-water.  They  will  ask  you  what  you  want.  Tell  them  that  you 
desire  work,  and  that  you  are  a  good  gardener.  Do  not  focget  to 
comb  your  hair  once  a  day  in  the  garden,  where  they  cannot  see  you." 

The  young  man  did  all  the  Gray  Horse  suggested,  and,  when  one 
of  the  maids  threw  out  some  dish-water  behind  the  kitchen,  she  no- 
ticed him,  and  straightway  notified  the  king.  His  Majesty  ordered 
the  \«ti:ih  to  be  brought  before  him,  and,  when  Louis  had  come,  the 
king  inquired  Into  his  identity  and  his  desires.  Louis  told  the  king 
that  he  wanted  work,  and  the  king  employed  him  as  a  c^ardener,  because 
Louis  claimed  greater  ability  than  the  other  o:ardeners.  Every  noon 
he  would  seclude  himself  to  comb  his  hair,  and  then  he  would  tie  up 
his  head  again  in  the  cloth.  Although  he  was  quite  handsome,  he 
did  not  look  well  with  his  head  tied  up  in  this  manner.  His  work, 
morco\  er.  was  so  excellent,  that  the  king  soon  noticed  an  improvement 
in  the  garden. 

One  day,  while  he  was  coinLiiig  his  hair,  the  princes  looked  out  of 
her  window,  and  saw  Louis*  hair.  She  noticed  that  the  hair  was  all 
of  gold ;  and  the  light  from  it  shone  into  her  room  as  it  would  if  reflected 
from  a  mirror.  Louis  did  not  notice  her,  and,  when  he  had  completed 
his  toilet,  he  wrapped  up  his  head  again  and  went  away,  leaving  the 
princess  enchanted  by  his  looks. 
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During  the  auae  atamooii,  wliile  he  was  voridng  near  tiie  palace, 
ibift  pnnons  dioppod  %.  note  d0ivn  to  html*  Loui>  ittd  not  see  Iti^  and 
therefore  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  It.  She  tlien  dropped  sevnnl 
moie,  one  after  anodier;  bat  he  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

The  next  day,  he  thought  he  would  go  down  and  see  his  honCi 
When  he  anived  at  the  cave,  the  day  Hone  inquiied  what  liad 
happened.  Louie  idated  tlie  few  evente  to  htm;  but  the  Gray  Hofee 
told  him  that  that  was  not  all.  for  he  had  not  notioed  the  nrinoeee 
looking  at  him  when  he  was  combing  his  hair. 

"To-monw,**  said  tiie  Hone,  ''the  king  will  aek  you  if  you  ate 
descended  of  n^al  blood.  You  tell  him  that  you  are  the  chUd  oC  poor 
parents.  There  is  a  prince  who  wants  to  many  tlie  prinoees;  but  she 
does  not  love  him.  When  you  go  back  to  work  in  the  garden,  the 
prinoees  will  drop  notes  to  you  again,  but  don*t  touch  them.  Louisa 
In  time  you  ehall  many  her,  but  don't  forget  me." 

Louis  returned,  and  the  princees  again  dropped  him  notes;  but  he 
Ignored  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prince  had  come  to  see  the  princess,  and  he 
made  arrangements  with  the  king  to  marry  his  daughter.  The 
princess,  however,  would  not  look  at  the  prince.  The  king  demanded 
of  his  daughter  why  she  did  not  want  to  see  the  prince,  and  she  told 
him  tliat  she  desired  to  marry  the  gardener.  The  king  became  very 
angry;  he  dedared  that  she  could  not  many  the  poor  begger. 

"Did  you  not  always  say  that  you  would  give  me  anjrthing  I 
wanted?"  she  asked  of  the  king. 

"Yes,"  answered  he;  "but  you  must  mairy  a  prince." 

She  again  refused  to  marry  the  prince.  At  this,  the  king  became 
very  .inc;ry,  and  went  out  to  tell  his  wife  what  the  princess  had  said. 

"  I  think  the  gardener  is  a  prince  in  disguise,"  the  queen  said  to  the 

king. 

The  king  summoned  Louis  into  his  jM-esence;  and  the  young  man, 
obeying,  came  into  the  midst  of  ilu-  rovalty  and  nobility  of  the  palace, 
with  his  head  still  covered.  The  king  asked  him  if  he  was  of  royal 
blood. 

"No,"  he  replied.    "  T  am  the  son  ol  poor  parentis'' 

The  king  then  dismi&bed  him. 

The  princess,  however,  contrived  a  means  to  marr>'  Louis,  and, 
when  the  cereiuuay  was  over,  they  wcni  back  to  the  king.  She 
told  her  father  what  she  had  done,  and  asked  for  her  d  ow  ry.  He  told 
her  that  her  dowry  should  be  the  pig  pen  in  wliirh  he  lattened  his 
hogs;  and  he  drove  them  from  iho  palace  witli  notliiag  more.  The 
queen  was  in  Leara  at  die  way  the  king  Lreaied  Llieir  daughter;  but  he 
was  obdurate. 

The  princess  and  Louis  had  to  subsist  on  what  little  the  queen 
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could  aend  them.  Soon  the  prinoeM  aald  to  Louis,  "We  had  better 
go  to  tlie  ptice  whm  your  pueati  live/' 

"No,"  eaid  Louiit  "we  mint  go  where  the  king  sends  us,  for  liis 
will  is  my  plessuie." 

So  they  went  to  tlie  pig-pen  and  fixed  up  a  plaoe  to  sleep.  Every 
day  the  princess  went  to  tiie  palace,  and  the  servants  thm  would 
give  her  what  waa  left  from  the  table.  This  continued  for  several 
weeks,  until,  one  day,  Louis  tlioui^t  of  his  Hocae.  He  went  over  to 
the  cave  to  find  out  how  he  was  doing. 

"Well,  Louis,  I  see  that  you  are  married,  and  that  your  fatiier-in-law 
is  treating  you  pretty  badly,*' the  Hotie  said  to  hhn.  "Now  you  look 
in  my  left  ear,  and  you  will  see  a  doth  lokled  up." 

Louis  did  as  directed;  and  the  Gray  Horse  continued,  "Take  the 
doth.  At  meal-time  unfold  it,  and  you  will  find  inside  all  sorts  of 
food  of  die  finest  kind.  Come  bade  mid  see  me  to-morrow." 

Louis  returned  to  his  hog-pen,  iHicre  his  wife  had  the  leavings  from 
the  palace  table  arranged  for  supper. 

'*Take  this  cloth  and  unfold  it,"  said  he. 

And  when  she  unfotded  it,  she  was  amazed  to  see  delicious  food 
and  fine  wines  all  ready  to  eat  and  drink.  This  was  the  first  decent 
meal  that  they  had  eaten  since  th^  were  married.  The  next  day  he 
again  went  back  to  see  the  Horse,  wiio  asked  Louis  if  he  liad  heard 

any  news.    Louis  said  that  he  had  not. 
"  WeU,"  saki  the  Gray  Horse,  "  I  did.  Your  father.ln4aw  is  going 

to  war  to-morrow,  because  his  daughter  did  not  marry  the  prince  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed.  Loub,  you  had  better  go  too.  Send  irour 
wife  up  to  borrow  a  horse  and  arms,  and  you  go  with  him." 

On  returning  to  his  hog-pen,  Louis  told  his  wife  what  he  had  heard 

and  what  he  wished  her  to  do.  So  she  went  up  to  the  castle  to  borrow 
a  horse  and  armor.  The  king  at  first  refused  to  give  it;  but  the  queen 
finally  fK^rsuaded  him  to  loan^his  son-in-law  a  horse.  Thus  Louis 
was  efiui]>ped  with  a  gray  mare  and  an  old  sword.  Louis  arrrpted  this; 
and  iht:  next  morning,  when  the  king  started  with  his  followers,  Louis 
went  forth  mounted  on  the  gray  mare.  He  found,  however,  that  ^he 
was  too  old  to  carry  him:  so  he  hIl  her  down  to  the  cave.  There  the 
Gray  Horse  told  him  to  look  in  hi^  riphf  ear  for  a  little  box.  Louis 
did  so,  and  found  the  article.  On  opening  tliis  box,  he  found  a  ring 
inside  it.  The  Horse  told  him  that  he  could  now  get  anything  he 
wished  for,  and  directed  him  to  wish  for  arms  and  armor  better  than 
the  king's  own.  Louis  did  so,  and  the  arnior  iuiiucciiately  appeared. 
When  !,r  uis  had  dunned  ii,  the  Gray  Horse  told  him  to  comb  his  mane 
and  tail;  and  after  this  was  done,  they  started,  quite  resplendent. 
While  they  were  passing  the  pig-pen,  Louis'  wife,  mistaking  hini  lor  a 
foreign  king,  begged  him  not  to  kill  her  iatiier,  and  Louis  promised 
not  to  hurt  the  old  gcnliciuan. 
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The  fight  was  already  raging  when  Look  arrived,  and  the  eaeaf 

was  pressing  the  king  hard;  but  he  came  at  just  tlie  right  time,  and 
turned  the  tide  of  the  batde.  Not  reoogniang  him,  die  king  thanked 
him  (a  strange  prince,  as  he  thought)  for  hia  asaiftanoe;  and  the  two 
rode  back  together.  On  the  way  they  began  to  race ;  for  the  king  wii 
proud  of  his  steed,  and  waa  fond  ol  ihowing  htm  off.  Louia,  howeWt 
far  outdistanced  him,  and  rode  on  to  the  cave,  where  he  uneaddled  hm 
horse,  resumed  his  old  clothes,  and  tied  up  his  head. 

Befote  he  departed,  the  Gray  Horse  told  him  that  the  king  would 
go  to  war  again  on  Ihe  morrow,  and  that  he,  Louii»  should  once  more 
borrow  the  horse  and  awofd.  He  took  the  old  gray  mare  and  the  sword 
back  to  the  pg-pen.  His  wife  inquired  eagerly  how  her  father  had 
fared.  Louis  answered  that  the  king  had  been  successful^  and  toid 
her  to  take  the  horse  and  the  sword  back  to  the  palace. 

V/hcn  she  arrived,  she  told  her  father  that  her  husband  wished  her 
to  thank  him  for  the  horse  and  the  sword.  Whereupon  the  king 
inquired  if  Louis  had  been  present  at  the  battle,  for,  he  said,  he  had 
not  seen  him.  The  princess  replied  that  he  bad  indeed  been  there; 
and  truly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Louis,  the  king  would  not  have  won 
the  battle.  The  kini^  replied  that  he  was  sure  that  Louis  was  not 
there,  or  else  he  would  have  seen  him;  and  he  persisted  in  this  view. 

The  princess,  being  unable  to  convince  her  lather,  returned  to  the 
pig- pen. 

When  the  princess  had  left,  the  qucca  said  that  Louis  must  have 
been  in  the  fight,  for,  if  he  had  not  been  there,  he  would  not  have 
known  about  it. 

"Was  there  no  stranger  there?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  king.    "There  was  a  strange  prince  there,  who 
helped  me." 

"Well,'  said  the  queen,  "thai  must  have  been  your  son  in-law." 

Back  in  the  pig-pen,  the  princess  told  her  husband  liiat  the  king 
was  saying  that  he  had  not  been  at  the  battle. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  me/*  Louis  replied,  "the  king  wouM  not 
have  won  the  battle."   And  so  the  matter  was  dropped. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  his  wife  up  to  borrow  the  hone  afld 
equipment  again.  The  king  gave  hb  daughter  the  aame  outfit 
Again  Louia  went  to  the  cave,  where  he  again  changed  hoiMi  ^ 
annor.  Once  mote,  when  lie  pamed  liia  hovel,  his  wife  did  not  ntot 
niae  him.  When  Louia  arrived,  the  tiattle  was  going  agahnt  die 
Idngt  aa  on  the  former  occaaion;  but  the  young  man  a  eeoood  tim^ 
tuned  the  tide  In  iavor  oC  his  fatlier-in-law. 

Attet  tlie  battle  was  over.  Lotda  and  the  king  rode  bade  togedwr* 
The  king  wished  to  find  out  who  this  prince  might  be,  and  he  dettf* 
mined  to  put  a  mask  on  htm,  ao  that  he  wouhl  reoogaiae  him 
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He  took  out  his  swoid  tx>  show  bow  he  bad  overcome  one  of  bis  adver- 
earies  in  battte*  and  stabbed  bit  aon-in-Iaw  in  tbe  kg.  A  piece  of 
the  king's  sword  bad  broken  off,  and  was  left  in  the  wound.  The 
king  pretended  to  be  very  sorry,  and  tied  up  the  wound.  When  tfaey 
atarted  off  again,  Louis  put  spurs  to  bis  hone,  and  iriien  he  reached 
the  cave  be  again  changed  horses*  Then  he  returned  to  the  pig-pen 
with  the  dd  gray  mare. 

He  was  cut  so  badly,  that  he  oodd  walk  only  with  difficulty.  When 
his  wile  inquired  i£  be  bad  been  wounded,  he  eiphuned  how  her  latiier 
had  done  It.  Thereupon  bis  wife  took  the  handkefchief  off,  took  out 
thepieoeofaword,  and  rebound  the  wound.  Then  she  took  the  boise 
and  Bwovd,  together  with  the  broken  piece  of  the  king's  sword  and 
his  handkerchief,  to  her  latiwr. 

She  toM  her  farther  that  her  husband  sent  back  the  bandkerdilef 
and  the  piece  of  sword,  and  also  his  thanks  for  stabbing  bun  after  he 
had  won  the  battle.  The  king  was  so  much  surprised  tiiat  he  almost 
fainted.  The  queen  began  to  sooki  the  king,  flaying,  "Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  he  was  a  prince?" 

The  king  sent  his  daughter  to  the  pig-pen  to  get  her  husband,  so 
that  he  could  ask  his  forgiveness.  Louis  refused  to  go,  saying  that 
the  king's  word  was  law,  and  was  not  to  be  altered.  He  was  confined 
to  his  bed  on  account  of  the  wound  which  he  had  received.  The 
princess  returned,  and  told  her  father  what  her  husband  had  said. 
He  then  sent  down  his  chief  men  to  coax  Louis,  but  they  were  refused 
every  time.  Finally,  the  king  and  the  queen  themselves  went  down 
and  asked  Louis'  forgiveness;  but  Louis  repeated  his  refusal.  The 
king  rushed  up,  but  he  was  mired  in  the  mud  which  surrounded  the 
pig-pen.  The  queen,  however,  was  able  to  cross  on  top  of  the  mud, 
leaving  the  king,  who  returned  alone  to  his  palace. 

The  same  night,  I  .otiis  took  his  ring  and  wished  that  he  and  h\s  wife 
should  wake  in  the  morning  in  a  heRutifiil  castle;  and  when  the  day 
came,  lo,  and  behold!  it  w^as  as  he  desireii.  In  surprise,  the  king  saw 
the  castle,  and  sent  Louis  a  note,  saying  that  he  deisirici  t  o  wage  war 
with  him.  The  young  man  sent  a  reply,  that,  by  the  time  he  fired 
his  second  shot,  there  would  not  be  even  a  cat  left  in  the  king's  city. 
This  note  he  sent  by  his  wife,  and  requested  her  to  bring  her  mother 
back  with  her. 

The  king's  daughter  obeyed,  and  brought  her  niuiher  back. 

That  atternoon,  the  king  fired  on  his  son-in-law's  castle,  but  did 
no  damage.  Louis  then  warned  the  kinp  that  he  was  going  to  begin 
his  cannonade,  and  straightwa>  lircd.  iiis  first  shot  carried  away 
half  of  the  city,  and  the  second  swept  away  all  that  was  left  of  it. 
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6.   THE  STORY  OF  THE  PENITENT  TO  WHOM  OUE  LORD  AFPKARKD 

A  yoong  man  who  was  a  great  hunter  mw*  one  day  while  he 
huntiiig,  a  white  caribou.   In  order  to  get  a  good  ihot  at  it,  he 

crawled  up  dose;  but  when  he  took  aim,  he  found  something  in  the 
way,  wiikh  spoiled  his  shot.  So  he  changed  hm  poeitiaa,  but  agaia 
fotmd  something  in  between  him  and  the  cartboa;  and  again  he 

dianged  his  position. 

When  he  finally  got  what  he  thought  was  a  good  shot,  the  Cariboo 
wpoke  to  him,  saying,  "You  will  not  be  so  slow  in  tBking  aim  at  yoltr 
own  father."  When  he  heard  this,  he  did  not  fire,  but  became  so 
frightened  that  he  ran  home  to  leave  his  gun;  for  he  wanted  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  shooting  his  father,  by  having  no  fire-arms.  Then 
he  went  away,  with  the  intention  of  going  as  far  as  pfwriH^*  from  hia 
parents,      ns  to  avoid  all  danger  of  shootint^  them. 

He  journeyed  about  for  some  time,  l>Lit  finally  came  to  the  king's 
palace,  where  he  remained,  and  became  the  king's  hunter.  He  roee 
rapidly  in  the  king's  favor,  married,  and  was  given  a  house. 

Meanwhile  his  parents  wondered  where  their  son  had  ^one.  for  on 
leaving  he  thought  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  his  parents  meeting 
him  age  in.  i  i  he  did  not  acquaint  them  with  his  intention,  and  reasons 
for  leaving. 

At  last  his  pan  [Its  decided  to  go  in  search  of  thek  son.  They 
wandered  about  fur  buiiie  lime,  but  finally  found  out  where  he  lived. 
When  they  arrived  at  his  house,  their  son  w  as  away,  but  his  wife  was 
at  home:  so  they  made  their  identity  known  to  her.  She  welcomed 
them  to  her  home,  and,  out  oi  respect  for  them,  when  bed-time  came, 
she  gave  them  her  own  room,  for  it  was  the  best  in  the  house. 

Their  son  came  home  late  that  iiighi,  and,  finding  people  in  his 
bed,  imagined  they  were  robbers,  who  had  killed  his  wife  and  taken 
possession  of  the  house.  So  he  got  his  crossbow  and  shot  them  both. 
When  his  wife  heard  their  death-screams,  she  ran  down  stairs,  and 
told  her  husband  what  he  had  done. 

The  poor  man  was  so  overoome  with  pieftiiat  he  went  immediately 
la  seaith  of  a  priest  who  wodd  absolve  Um  of  his  terrible  crimte. 
The  fiist  priest  that  he  found  sent  him  to  anollier;  and  the  second  did 
likewise;  and  so  did  many  moie*  In  fact,  it  was  a  year  before  he 
found  a  priest  iriio  would  shrive  him.  This  priest  sssigned  to  him  as 
penanoe  a  certain  ferry*  He  was  to  ferry  across  tiie  stream  every  one 
who  came  by  that  road,  without  receiving  a  farthing's  rBcompense. 
This  he  was  to  do  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  To  this  tlie  poor  man 
gladly  consented,  and  set  out  at  once  for  the  river. 

His  wife  waited  for  some  time  at  their  old  liouse;  but  when  she 
found  that  her  husband  did  not  return,  she  foUowed  him.  She  did 
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not  find  her  huibaiid  until  be  bad  been  ferrying  for  eome  tfaae^  and 
bad  built  a  but  to  ttv«  In,  for  there  waa  none  when  be  fiiat  cane  there* 
His  wife  did  whet  work  die  could  get>  to  pey  for  the  Utde  food  tbqr 
ate,  and  thua  thejr  kept  alive* 

Many  people  came  by  that  way,  and  kept  the  ferryman  buay  day 
and  ni^t.  The  work  waa  ao  tedloua  and  tirfnf  t  that  many  a  time 
the  poor  foryman  waa  tempted  to  be  unfaithful  to  Ua  vow,  anddiaro* 
gard  hia  truat;  but  he  kept  ateadfaatly  on,  until  finally  the  aeven  yean 
were  over. 

It  was  evening  when  he  had  finished  his  penanoe,  and  he  was  eating 
his  evening  meal,  supremely  glad  to  be  his  own  master  for  the  firrt 
time  in  seven  years,  when  he  heard  an  old  man  calling  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  but,  looking  a  aeoond 
time  at  the  old  man,  he  waa  touched  with  pity,  and  left  hia  aupper  to 
ferry  him  across. 

When  they  landed,  the  old  man  said,  ''I  am  old  and  feeble  and 
hungry,  and  can  go  no  farther;  canst  thou  not  c^'ve  me  some  food  and 
a  night's  lodging?"  The  penitent  replied,  "Alas,  father  1 1  have  but 
little;  but  what  I  have  is  thine."   So  he  led  him  to  his  hut,  and  gave 

him  food  to  eat,  and  his  own  bed  to  sleep  upon.  After  the  old  man 
had  finished  his  meal,  and  was  talking  with  the  p>emtent,  a  bright  light 
shone  round  him,  and  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  ios  it  was  our  X^ofd. 

7.  THE  THBSE  WISHBS 

fThe  following  story  of  the  three  wishes  is  distioctly  European  in 
origin;  but  the  treatment  seems  to  be  native.  It  waa  related  by  Jim 
Paul  of  St.  hlary's,  July,  1910.] 

A  poor  Indian  waa  camping  with  hia  wife  and  mother  near  a  river* 
bank.  Oneday  he  waa  waUdag  near  the  river,  when  he  aaw  a  water* 
apirit.  He  chaaed  her,  but  ahe  jumped  into  the  fiver.  He  wanted 
to  catch  her:  ao  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  covered  himself  up.^ 
Soon  the  iatry  came  out  of  the  river  to  play  again,  and,  when  she 
got  near  enough  to  him,  he  jumped  up  out  of  the  sand  and  caught  her. 
Then  he  took  her  homet 

After  a  few  days,  the  fairy  pined  to  get  away:  eo  ehe  offered  to  give 
thelndian  three  wishes  if  he  would  let  her  ga  The  Indian  consented. 
Now,  they  were  poor,  and  did  not  have  any  food  in  theu*  wigwam:  ao 
he  thought  it  would  be  the  beat  thing  to  give  his  wife  one  wish,  and 
send  her  to  town  to  get  plenty  of  provisions  with  it. 

When  she  got  to  town,  the  firat  thmg  she  saw  waa  a  broom.  Not 

>  TUiindaiHlitf  smnoo?«rtaf  Untdf  vpiDUicflHidtoc«ldhs«ster4|i^ 
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having  one  at  home,  she  careles.  1}  said,  1  wish  I  had  that  broom!" 
As  soon  as  she  said  this,  the  broom  was  in  her  hand.  She  had  used 
up  her  one  wish :  so  she  had  to  take  the  broom  home  to  her  husband. 
When  her  husband  saw  what  she  had  brought  home  widi  her*  he  was 
wo  angry  that  lie  faid,  "I  wish  that  broom  were  ttiick  up  your  amia!** 
At  toon  at  he  ttid  it,  the  broom  was  in  the  desired  place,  and  lie  had 
to  use  the  third  wUi  to  get  it  out. 

Hakvaro  Uravnsinr,  , 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  UMITED  POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CULTURE 

BY  A.  A.  GOLDSNWEISKR 

The  concept  of  oonvereience,  long  familtar  to  biologists,  has  iccently 
been  applied  to  ethnological  i^enomena.  The  histofy  of  the  term  in 
ethnology  is  brief.  Without  ever  giving  a  definite  theoretical  formu* 
lation  of  the  oonoept,  Professor  Boas  has  applied  it  in  a  number  of  lus 
writings  dealing  with  general  topics.'  Professor  Ehrenrdch  refers  to 
the  use  of  the  term  by  Thilenius  and  Von  Luschan.*  Ehrenieich 
himself  gave  the  concept  its  first  dear  expression  in  a  signally  illumi- 
nating address  read  before  the  German  Anthropological  Society,  at 
Worms,  in  1903.*  An  instance  of  the  application  of  the  concept  to 
the  solution  of  theoretical  ethnological  problems  is  represented  by 
my  "Totemism,  an  Analytical  Study.*'*  The  mechanism  and  p^- 
chdogy  of  the  process,  howewer,  have  only  been  hinted  at  in  that 
wwk.* 

Graebner,  in  his  "Methode  der  Ethnologic,"*  has  dealt  with  the 
principle  of  convergence  in  a  high-handed  fashion.  Without  the- 
oretically denying  the  possibility  of  convergence,  Graebner  practically 
r^ects  it,  together  with  the  wider  concept  of  independent  develop- 
ment. Graebner's  arguments  ha^-e  been  met  by  Vr.  Robert  H.  Lx)wie 
in  his  article  "On  the  Principle  of  Convergence  in  Ethnology/''  to 
which  we  must  now  turn. 

SOMB  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  CONVERGENCE 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  instances  cited  by  Dr.  Lowia 
under  the  heading  of  '*  Premature  Classificatioa."  He  notes  the  various 

>  Sn.  for  loMaM  hit  *«TteLiailstiev  ol  iteCoiBpmllwtt  Mtdnd  0^ 

in  Scmus,  N.  S..  vol.  far  (1896).  pp.  9oi-90S;m4  "Tbe  MlSd  cf  FtteMve  Ilia.*'  /(OMTMl 

of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xiv  (1901).  pp.  l-II. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  aMeitaia  tfac  character  ol  Thiknius'  and  Von  Luachan'a 
contributiotu  to  the  subject. 

mPtlidtlutItU  Sty  dtnticktu  frtttBsfknift  /Br  A uthfopolofft,  ttthnolofft  WHd  CTfSMdMrtlf* 

1903,  pp.  176-180  (to  be  referred  to  as  Elhnographische  Analogitn). 

*  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiii  (1910),  pp.  178  et  seq. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  270-273.  See  also  Lowie,  "A  New  Conception  of  Totemism."  American 
An^iropolotisU  voL  sttl  (191 1);  Md  Culiii]awi)iiiii»  '*BBogamy  and  TotamiMi  dctfaed:  a 
Mt$bbuitrt**  ittdt  pp>  JS^  597* 

*  Heidelberg.  191 1.  Carl  Winter. 

*  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore.  vol.  xxv  (1912),  pp.  24-42.    Sec  also  Boas'  review  ' 
oi  Graebner  in  Science,  N.  S.,  vol.  joadv  (i9ti)>  PP'  S04-810;  and  DtJK>a'8  "Tiie  Inde- 
paadencc  of  iha  Cakitrt  of  the  Amcfkaa  Indian,"  Scieuct,  voL  xnv  (19x3).  pp.  46-55. 
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forms  of  exog:amy  where  apparently  similar  marital  regulations  are 
found,  on  analysis,  to  depend  on  entirely  different  psychological  con- 
ditions.   The  exogamy  may  bp  local,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  clan  or  a 
relationship  group.    Here     tlie  identity  of  the  facts  compared  is 
logical,  while  the  facts  we  arc  really  interested  in  studying  are  psy- 
chological.***   The  author  then  adduces  the  interesting  case  among 
the  Poda,  where  an  appruximation  to  a  dual  division  has  resulted  from 
the  numerical  preponderance  of  one  clan  ilu  members  of  which  inter- 
married with  almost  all  the  available  individuals  of  the  other  clans, 
leaving  ver>'  few  to  intermarry  with  one  another.*    The  instance  of 
the  (  iiAv  and  Gros  Ventre  is  even  more  &u  iking.    The  Foxes  and 
Lumpwoods  of  the  Crow  prove  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  larger  number 
of  societies,  while  among  the  Gros  Ventre  one  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions is  a  recent  importation  from  the  Sioux.    "In  the  two  cases 
under  discussion,  then,  a  dual  grouping  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  re- 
sult of  convergent  development."'   Then  the  author  contrasts  the 
"bour-glaae  drttint"  of  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  only  to  find  that 
"the  geometxiGal  abatractioii  defined  by  the  tenn  oofrespoods  to 
no  ctdtuial  reality:  it  developt  in  different  areaa  by  convcifcut 
evolution.'*^ 

In  the  following  aectkmt  on  "The  Fteability  of  Genuine  Omver- 
fenoe/*  Dr.  Lowie  correctly  observes  diat  even  absolitte  objective 
identity  of  two  articles  or  omamenta  need  not  justify  the  dassificatkMi 
of  such  artides  or  ornaments  as  actually  identical«  for  tlicy  may 
belong  to  different  cultural  settings,  and,  in  so  far,  stand  for  vaadty 
different  psychological  facts.*  Here  are  adduced  the  instances  ol  the 
cye-omament  of  America  and  Melanesia,  the  "rejects**  of  American 
archaeology,  the  Central  Australian  "neoliths**  and  "palaeoliths." 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  section  deserves  being  quoted  in  full: 
*'We  are  not  aMays,  indeed  we  are  very  rarely,  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  kopwing  most  of  the  determining  conditions  of  an  ethno- 
logical phenomenon.  In  thecaseof  the  rejects,  of  the  Central  Austral- 
ian 'neoliths,*  and  of  the  eye-ornament,  we  happen  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts;  and  from  these  instances  we  learn  that  morphological 
identity  may  give  presumptive,  but  does  not  give  conclusive,  evidence 
of  genetic  relationship.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  we  could  determine 
the  history  of  the  South  American  paddles,  which  Graebner  connects 
with  Indonesian  and  Mclanesian  patterns,  we  should  hnd  them  to  be 
genetically  related;  but  wc  cannot  bar  the  other  logical  possibility  of 
independent  origin,  for  it  is  likewise  conceivable  that  each  of  the 
homologous  features  of  the  paddles  originated  from  distinct  motives 

a*  37*  *  ibi4nVQ'»^ 
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anddiadiictooiidittoiis."^  Itwmbetee&fromtliMqtiotatioDitliat 
Dr.  LoiHe  favon  the  psychological  point  o£  vkv  In  etfanolofy  at 
agiUnst  a  purely  otqective  consideiation  of  data,  and  champiooa  tibe 
cause  of  independent  devetopment  aa  againet  diffiMinn  or  historical 
contact.  Aa  to  convaifnoe»  Dr.  Loane's  main  coooeni  eeeois  to  be 
theetuddationof  tiie  concept  of  false  convetfenoe.  While  he  dessnf«a 
credit  for  his  forcible  treatment  of  the  facts  of  praoature  datsificar 
tion,  his  artide  will  prove  disappointing  to  all  thoae  with  the 
present  writer,  be&eve  in  the  reality  of  convefgenoe»  and  are  eager  to 
see  the  pnnaple  of  convergence  applied  aa  a  inethodoiog>cal  toplui 
ethnology* 

A  new  prindpie  ahraya  finds  itself  on  the  firing  line  of  scientific 
oontrovewy.  An  awkward  move  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  tactical 
advantage*  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Lowie's  fonnn* 
lation  of  his  argument  is  not  always  such  as  to  exclude  misappre- 
hension.  Surely  he  is  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  prindpie 
of  independent  development  and  that  of  convergence,  yet  he  concludes 
hb  dkcussion  of  independent  development  vs.  historical  contact  with 
the  words,  "  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  value  of  the  tw;o  theories, 
it  must  rest  on  the  alleged  ah^^nre  of  historical  proofs  for  independent 
development,  in  the  face  of  the  universally  admitted  existence  of 
such  proofs  for  historical  connection.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that 
this  allegation  is  erroneous,  that  there  cxi>t  unexceptionable  instances 
of  convergent  evo!t!tion.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary'  to  examine 
somewhat  more  closeiy  the  concept  of  convergence.  '  ^  Here  Dr. 
Lowie  passes  from  a  discus^^ion  (A  independent  development  to  one  of 
convergence,  whhout  as  iiuk  li  a  w(  rd  of  explanation;  and  the 
unwary  reader  may  easily  be  misled  into  identifying  the  two  principles. 
There  is  vagueness  also  in  Dr.  Lowie's  treatment  of  another  and  more 
important  point.  VV'hen  the  critical  ethnologist  finds  that  two  &imiUr 
features  ia  iwo  different  cultural  complexes  are  genetically  distinct, 
he  refuses  to  treat  them  as  comparable;  for,  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  the  iadi\ id  utility  of  a  cultural  Lrait  is  defined  by  its  history. 
When  we  deal  with  convergence,  on  the  other  hand,  where  genetic 
relationship  is  by  definition  excluded,  objectively  similar  phenomena 
become  comparable  if  they  are  also  similar  psychologically.  That  in 
Dr.  Lowie's  treatment  the  two  kinds  of  similarities  between  cultural 
traits  are  not  dearly  differentiated,  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
where,  having  introduced  Ehrenreich*s  concept  of  "false  an^ogies," 
Dr.  Lowie  remariEs.  "The  observation  of  similarities,  espedaUy  in 
the  absence  of  obvious  paths  of  diffusion,  then  leads  directly  to  the 
queiy  whether  the  simihirities  are  not  purely  dassificatory,  and  hence, 

*  Journal  of  Amcrvoan  t  oik-Lore,  vol.  xxv  (I0I3),  p.  41. 
■  AM.,  p.  39. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  genetic  relationship,  illusor>'."  ^  But  the  *'  siini- 
lahties"  may  well  be  illusor>'  "from  the  standpoint  of  genetic  rt  la- 
tionship,"  and  yet  constitute  cither  false  or  genuine  convergence, 
accordinp  to  the  character  of  their  psychological  relationship.  A«5aln, 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  section  on  The  Possibiliry  of 
Genuine  Convergence,"  quoted  above,  Dr.  Towie  speaks  of  "morpho- 
Ioe:iral  identity."  which  "may  give  presiirnptive,  but  dot  >  in  »t  give 
cuiulusive.  evidence  of  genetic  relationship."*  But  morphological 
identity  wiiliout  genetic  relationship  may  constitute  an  instance  of 
cither  false  or  genuine  convcrijim  e. 

Two  features  of  the  situaiiuii,  in  particular,  seem  to  worry  Or. 
Lewie:  the  arguments  in  favor  of  convergence  are  sorely  deficient  in 
historical  iiist«iioM»  while  the  prooew  itself  uum  Ht  horn  plausible 
piydiologically.  "Granted  the  esistenoe  of  ideatities,  diey  aie 
inezpUcable."^  Tiue,  Dr.  Lowie  attempts  to  adduce  some  "mieac- 
ceptiooable  tnstasioet  of  coovefsent  evotutioii;'*'  but  all  his  illiistni^ 
tiooB  pcoiv«»  after  all,  to  be  merely  instanoei  of  false  convergence,  of 
lllitsofy  samitarities  doe  to  premature  daaafication.  In  one  iastaooe 
only  does  Dr.  Lowie  admit  the  possibility  of  a  genuine  ooovecgenoe. 
He  writes,  '*If  we  discover  that  the  manani  baU  of  the  Sea  Dyaks 
oorresponds  m  the  most  strikbg  manner  to  the  herdadU  of  the  Plains 
Indians,  we  should  not  straightway  identify  the  two  institutkms  and 
invoke  the  principle  of  p^cliic  unity  or  that  of  historical  oonnectjoa, 
*  *  .  The  advocate  of  oonveigenoe  in  the  sense  here  proposed  wiD 
simply  await  a  fuller  determination  of  the  facts.   If  closer  investi- 
gation should  establish  an  absolute  identity,  the  fact  of  identity  would 
stand,  but  would  stand  unexplained."  *  While  deploring  with  Dr* 
Lowie  that  an  historical  proof  of  convergence  has  not  so  far  been 
furnished,  I  hope  to  show,  in  what  follows,  that  sufficient  theoretical 
grounds  can  be  adduced  to  justify  the  application  of  the  concept  to 
ethnic  phenomena.  As  to  the  psycholofpcal  side  of  oonvesgence,  let 
us  note  for  the  present  that  parallelism  and  diffusion  present  psycho- 
logical problems  of  equal  difficulty.* 

Dr.  Lewie's  evident  reluctance  to  admit  the  existence  of  genuine 
convergence  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  under  genuine  con- 
vergences, he  seems  to  understand,  not  similarities  in  cultural  traits, 
but  identities.  In  this  he  professes  to  follow  Ehrenreicb,  ivhn-e 
conception  of  genuine  convergence  he  interprets  as  *'a  belief  in  an 
absolute  identity  derived  from  heterogenei mi>  sources."'  In  justi- 
hcation  of  his  interpretation,  Dr.  Lowie  ogives  a  quotadon  from 

>  /«mmmI  tjAmmitm  FctthLatn,  voL  nr  (191s),  3t. 

»  Thid.,  p.  41.  •  Ibid,,  p.  29. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  39.  •  See  pp.  283  d  sef. 

*  JoiunuA  <4  American  Folk-Lore,  voL  xxv  (igia),  pp.  31-32. 
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-  Ehrenreich,  which  I  reproduce:  "Wo  gleiche  Geistesanlage  sich  vereint 

^  mit  Gleichheit  der  Wirtschaftsform  imd  der  geseUschaftlicben  Stufe, 

wird  die  CvUw  im  AUgemmmmi  Hbwdl  §mm  gleidim  Chonukr,  mmm 
^Mdim  Typus  troi/mt  imd  wtr  dllrfeA  ons  nidit  witndem,  wmm  sMie 
^Meke  Typtn  audk  in  EinaelkmiM  frosM  i/b§rmn$iimmung  zeigm  und 

^  Cmumtmmm  htn^Mm^m*"  *  I  ooofess  I  foil  to  delect  in  tliit  atate- 
inent  any  belief  in  identidee.  At  different  timee  in  the  ooune  of  hie 
temeilBii  Ehrenveidi  qmsIdi  of  "AehnlichlBCiten/'  ''Analosien/*  even 

c  of  "Qbcmadiende  Arhnllrhkeiten,"  end  "auffallendete  Uebeiein- 

etunnmi^ens"  tmt  he  nowhece  refeie  to  identitiee* 

The  concept  of  identity,  if  applied  to  cultufal,  or  moie  seneraUy 
to  any  peydiological  tiattB,  would,  indeed,  mack  of  myetidsm*' 
Gianted  that  audi  identitiee  occur,  we  lack  the  means,  either  objective 
or  eubjective,  of  dbcovering  the  fact  Tkoa,  vdienever  psychic 

I  fsctors  are  involved  in  the  terms  of  our  comparison,  we  may  speak 

of  similarities,  but  not  of  identities.  But  the  existence  of  similarities, 
of  varying  decrees  and  under  certain  conditions,  suffices  to  justify  the 
concept  of  conyergence* 

Thus  it  comes  that  Dr.  Lowie,  shunning  the  mystical  flavor  of 
cultural  identities,  seeks  refuge  in  the  plausible  illusion  of  "false 
analogies."  Says  Dr.  Lowie,  "But  the  entire  aspect  of  the  question 
changes  If  we  do  not  interpret  the  given  parallels  as  identical  or 
homologous,  but  merely  as  analogous."  And  again,  "It  is  merely 
necessary  to  conceive  all  parallels  of  any  degree  of  complexity  as  'false 
analogies,'  .  .  .  and  the  mystical  element  in  the  theory  of  con- 
vergence disappears."  '  But  it  will,  I  trust,  be  seen  that  this  mystical 
aspect  of  convergence  is  of  Dr.  Lowie's  own  making;  it  need,  therefore, 
not  concern  us  any  further.* 

*  "Ethnographiflche  Parallelen."  pp.  177-178.   The  italics  are  mine. 

*  This,  of  cotme.  does  not  bokl  for  matariai  ctdtnre,  wtere  objective  identity  may  be 
dmonstrated. 

•/mmmI  pfAmmitm  MhoLm^  ^  bt  (spia).  p.  31. 

4  1  am  mider  fbe  tmpnnioa  ttmt  mom  cC  thoM  wlw  fnma  upon  tlw  omnpt  .of  eon* 

vergence  tend  to  ascribe  to  it  a  mystical  settiBg  ci  a  totally  different  order.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  may  rest  on  the  term  "convergent  evolution"  employed  interchange- 
ably with  "convergence;"  for  "convergent  evolution"  invites  comparison  with  "evo- 
Jutkm"  M  onUnarilf  naed,  or  "divcrcest  evolntioii."  Now*  cvotetioo.  of  ooona. 

iritfcft  thus  acquires  a  mystiod  content;  for  the  procMMS  kadis g  to  convergence,  uiiite  on 
the  one  hnnrl  conceived  as  imlcpcndcnt  of  one  another,  are  on  the  other  hand  believed  to  be 
CYvoperattnK  harmooiously  in  the  production  of  similar  cultural  traits.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nuilung  of  the  Icind  is  implied  in  the  concept  oi  convergence,  wiiich  is  merely  a 
term  for  ovtito  cndtonkl  dmttuHkm  taranght  about  bgr  pgacfBi  fhit  are  neither  UMor- 
ically  connected  nor  parallel.  A  confusion  of  oonoepta  not  unUkie  the  above  oocmred 
in  the  field  of  biology  when  the  fact  that  the  cephalic  indices  of  American-bom  Hebrews 
and  Sicilians  were  much  vnnrr'  nliVn"  than  thA5>p  of  thr^ir  foreign-born  congeners,  was  fnter- 
ivated  as  a  tendency  of  tiie  Americaa  environment  to  mould  Europeans  itato  a  common 
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Corioinly  ciiotig|i»  it  did  not  cociir  to  Dr.  Lawk  to  utilke  the 
pqrckologktl  point  ot  view  in  favor  ni  oonvciienoe  in  tiie  aame  way 
in  wiiidi  ht  utiliied  it  to  diadoM  tlie  iHuaoty  cfaiacter  of  falae  oon- 
yttgtocn,  HetpcalaoleMginiowunttitlirtdiflerinthcir  higtarioi 
•ntecedenti  as  wdl  at  in  their  paychologkAl  setting.  Hie  first  trait 
justifies  tho  ooaoeption  of  the  units  as  ooDWfnoes;  tho  seooad» 
their  ciassifiratbn  with  false  cooverienoes.  But  suppose  tlie  until 
are  also  similar  in  tiieir  functions  or  psydiolosical  setting;  suppose 
the  dual  diviaoos  tliat  developed  Independently  and  in  dissimilar 
ways  in  two  cultural  groups  become  assodated  with  annilsr  function^ 
sodi  as  lecipiocal  activities,  or  rivafary  in  gamee»  and  we  have  genuine 
oottvergence.  Similaily  in  the  case  of  esogimy.  In  two  historically 
unrelated  cultures*  esogamous  groupa  have  developed .  If  the  psychic 
setting  of  the  two  sets  of  exogamous  regulations  is  different;  if  it  is, 
say»  in  one  ceae  determined  by  locality  and  in  the  other  by  clanship 
(the  resemblance  between  the  two  exogamous  groups  is  merely  a  r!.^ssi> 
ficatory  one),  —  we  have  an  instance  of  false  convergence.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  both  groups  display  the  same  kind  of  exogamy,  of 
Io€alit>%  dan,  or  relationship  group,  we  again  have  an  instance  of 
genuine  convergence. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  Graebner,  some  of  whose  views 
have  been  so  vigorously  attacked  by  Dr.  Lewie,  himself  admits  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  ^on^•erp:ence.  He  wnte«5,  "E^  ist  fcrner 
mindestcns  thrnrert<^rh  wolil  (icnkbar,  dnss  urspriin^lich  panz  hetero- 
gene  Erscheinungea  durch  Konvergeiiz  od^  r  Hiirch  Kombmation  mit 
gleichartigenElementenweitgchende  Anna  lien:  ngen  erf  ahren  .  .  .  ;*** 
and  again,  "...  Konvergenz:  danach  konnen,  was  a  prion  nicht 
zu  bestreiten  ist,  gleichartige  Erscheinungen  ausser  durch  die  gleich- 
arti;sM  j>bychische  Anlape  des  Measchen  —  den  Elementargedaakeu  — 
unci  ausser  dun:  h  W'andcruag  oder  Entlehnuag  auc  h  dun  h  Angleich 
urspi  uaglich  \  t  rsrhiedencr  Erscheinungen  unter  dem  Hiiitluss  gleicher 
Natur- oder  Kukurumgebung  zui>tande  kommen."  •  ALu  on  p.  106 
oi  liis  "Mcthode"  wc  read,  "Nur  Entwicklungsreihen  lassen  SchlOsse 
auf  grossere  oder  geringere  Gleichartigkeit  der  Ent^'icklung  zu,  nicht 
die  blosse  Gleichheit  der  Endglieder;  das  verhindert  schon  die  Mog* 
lichkeit  der  Konvergenz  als  gleicher  Ergehnisie  ungleidier  Entwick* 
lungsreihen.**  •  These  apparent  admissions  of  convergence  on  the 

"  Amei  icau  type," — an  interpretation  in  no  way  justiAed  by  the  results  of  the  inve&Ligauoo 
(aee  Boas.  Chantm  l»  BoiUf  Form  ^DnctmimiM  of  IwmipaiUs,  N«ir  York,  1913.  PiP*  5~7^ 

*  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

•  It  must  be  noted  here  that  Graebner's  interpretation  i^f  thc?f  for  him  only  theoreti* 
cally  possible  convergeooes  is  altogether  inadequate.    Having  reierred  to  the  stmilarity 
cultural  setting  and  of  physical  eaviroomeat  as  the  causes  oi  conwgenoe.  he  procesdl 
to  tte  foUoirfBg  vmBMit:  *<Dadnt  tp&MKh  ^dcbtKnltannniAa^  wmmt 
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part  of  Gracbner  are,  however,  not  nlrfii^'inhcr  sincere;  for  we  presently 
hnd  that  hv  dvmes  the  existence  of  positive  criteria  for  ail  indcpciuk  nt 
developments  oi  similarities.^  It  is  on  this  aspect  of  Graebner  s  posi- 
ti(jn  that  Dr.  Lowic  has  concentrated  tiie  fire  of  his  attack.  In  the 
section  on  the  "Logical  Standing  of  the  Rival  Theories"  he  has 
succeeded  in  showing  that  wherever  positive  proof  of  genetic  relation- 
ship is  not  forthcoming,  the  criteria  of  historic  connection  are  no 
less  dependent  upon  the  suhjcc  tive  attitude  of  the  investigator  than 
are  those  of  independent  development.* 

Thus  Dr.  Lewie's  critique  has  sapped  the  very  foundaiiciis  of 
Graebner's  theoretical  objections  to  the  independetit  development 
of  similarities.  Nor  la  Graebner  more  succe»stui  m  his  attempt  to 
justify  his  negative  attitude  by  a  consideration  of  a  set  of  empirical 
data,  drawn  from  the  historic  cultures  of  Europe.*  The  fairness  of 
the  entire  argument  may  well  be  doubted,  for  all  similarities  within 
a  cultural  area  which  admittedly  cootdtutet  an  oifanic  whole,  will, 
of  course,  be  ataibed  to  the  bomogeneity  d  the  cultural  getting. 
No  iBfcfence  may  tteefofe  be  diawn  from  iliese  oooaSdcflatioiis,  of 
any  bearing  on  tbeptoMem  of  the  eiiigtenoe  of  <unto 
unrelated  cultural  traits  in  different  groups.  Graebner  goes  etitt 
further,  and  amerta  that,  even  within  the  eame  cultural  medium, 
parallel  devdopmenta  are  rare  ("Trotadem  iat  deren  Zahl  recht 
gering*0»'~*e  pcopoaition  ao  palpably  oppoaed  to  our  experience  aa  to 
require  no  refutation*  Greener  alao  refers  to  the  fact  that,  in  many 
inatanoea  of  aimilar  Ideaa  originated  by  different  individuala,  their 
qdaftmce  la  only  reveakd  by  aubaequent  hiatorical  feaearch,  —  a 
proof  that,  of  aeveral  rimilar  ideaa,  only  one  or  two  take  root  in  the 


Ut.  Ueibt  dieae  allein  als  priJBin  IbMcte  m  gwffuwiiWB  abtlf  *'  (IIMM. 

pp.  94-95).  This  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  conception  Is  vigorously  repudiated  by  Boas, 
who  writes,  "Is  not  inevcry  p'-oblem  of  interaction  the  character  of  each  of  fh-  irferacting 
phenomena  ot  equal  importance?    In  the  particular  caae  here  discussed  wc  may  say  that 

our  whofe  upci'icnoB  doM  aot  cdiiMt  a  rioilB  ctie  In  vriilcli  two  dlitiiict  trftel  a^Mipi  sm 
•o  BochaHlM  in  Ibdr  meDtel  dMmclariitfos  llHi  wiM  tti«f  tra 

modifyins  causee.  these  mental  differences  cottld  be  diarecarded,  and  it  is  an  entirely 
hypothetical  and  Improbable  assumption  that  In  earlier  periods  at^olute  mental  uniformity 
ever  existed  in  distinct  groups"  {Scienc*.  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  805-806).  The  problem  is  discussed 
ipithsdaiBibleckMttBMby  Bcnheim  (LsMmft  dwMttorMUrMslkode,  1903.  pp.  94-96). 
who  tnitailni  tte  oonplarity  of  cnknral  pfooMiM^  ittd  polnls  oat  tbt  Isipociraoe  cf 
considering  the  psychic  factor  and  tbe  historical  past  of  a  groopi*  if  lit  fMctions  to  tht 
phyaica]  environment  are  to  be  correctly  interpreted.  For  a  somrwhaf  novel  and  sug- 
gestive treatment  of  the  psyciiic  factor,  see  ako  Clarlc  Wissler,  "The  Psychoiogiail 
Aspect  of  the  Culture- En vironxnent  Relation,"  American  Anlkropologist,  vol.  ziv  (1912), 

*  Method*,  p.  107. 

*  Journal  of  AmeHtm  FttUhLen,  voL  mr  (igta),  pp.  t6-3X. 

*  Metkodt,  p.  113. 
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psychic  milieu  of  a  particular  period,  and  bear  fruit.  A  oorrect 
interpretation  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  is  given,  not  by  Graebner, 
but  by  Boas,  who  writes,  "The  very  fact  that  in  modern  civilization 
a  new  idea  is  frequently  discovered  independently  by  several  indi- 
viduals wema  to  me  a  proof  of  parallel  lines  of  thought;  and  Mr.  Graeb- 
oar's  ttateiiMiit  that  Ihe  thought  of  only  tma  man  bacoaMa  aodally 
active,  i.  e.,  is  adoptedt  seems  to  me  to  dcmoostiEte  just  the  revcne 
ffomwhathedaima.  For  an  idea  catpreased  at  a  time  that  ia  not  ready 
for  it  lemaina  banen  of  testilts;  pronounoed  at  a  period  when  oiany 
think  on  sfanilar,  conveigent  lines,  it  b  fmitfiil,  and  may  levolutioiiiae 
human  thought/'  > 

The  entire  subject  of  convergent  phenomena  within  the  same  culture 
must,  however,  be  dcaiiy  differentiated  from  convergence  in  iSb/t 
aod^ited  sense:  for  one  of  the  essentiais  of  convergence  is  the  origin 
of  similarities  through  independent  development;  wliereas,  in  the 
instances  referred  to  above,  the  similarities  must  probably  be  aacribed 
to  imitation,  the  reproduction  of  a  precedent  that  becomes  a  patten!, 
or  to  the  aa«imil«ring  OT  levelling  influence  of  a  homogeneous  psydiic 
setting.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  die  similar  results  are 
reached  by  identical  or  even  veiy  similar  processes.  In  so  fsr  aa  the 
processRs  are  different,  we  have  convergence;  but  tiiese  conveigenoes 
do  not  develop  independently  of  one  another,  and  their  psychology 
may  well  be  different  from  tiiat  of  independent  convergeucea,  I 
tfamfore  propose  to  apply  to  convergence  of  this  type  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  term  "dependent  convergence."* 

The  positive  interpretation  of  convergence  given  by  Professor  Boas 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  point  of  clearness.  "Ethnic  phe- 
nomena," writes  Professor  Boas,  "are,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
complex,  and  apparently  similar  ones  may  embrace  quite  distinct 
complexes  of  ideas,  and  may  be  due  to  di^tinrt  causes.  To  take  a 
definite  example:  Taboos  may  be  arbitrarily  forbidden  actions; 
they  may  be  actions  that  are  not  performed  because  associated  with 
religious  or  other  concepts.  Thus  a  trail  may  be  forbidden  because 
the  owner  does  not  allow  trespassing,  or  it  may  have  a  sacred  character, 
or  it  may  be  feared.  All  ethnic  units  separated  from  their  cultural 
setting  are  artificial  units,  and  we  always  omit  in  our  comparisons 
certain  groups  of  distinctive  characteristics  no  matter  whether 
the  comparisons  are  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  cultural  trans- 
mis8ion»  or  of  evolutionary  series.  Thus,  in  our  case,  the  foriMdden 
action  stands  out  deariy  as  a  unit,  that  of  the  taboo,  although  its 
psychological  sources  are  entirely  distinct  —  and  this  is  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  convergence.  ^  I  doubt  whether  this  ores* 

«  gfllwKw,  vot  Miy.  p.  So<.  •  GdoipsfS^aS^. 
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entation  is  apt  to  make  c\enr  the  idea  of  convergence  as  held  even  by 
Professor  Boas  hiiiiselt.  i  he  discussion  of  the  varying  f^ychoiogical 
settings  of  taboos  merely  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  psycho- 
log^ic.tl  factor  for  a  correct  estimation  of  cultural  phem  nicna,  and  serves 
as  a  waiiiiiig  Uiat,  un!ess  proper  weight  be  given  to  lli  iL  factor,  one 
might  classify  together  phenomena  that  are  essentially  distinct. 
Professor  Boas  here  fails  to  make  clear  the  distinction,  so  often  empha- 
sized by  himself,  between  the  psychological  setting  of  a  custom  and 
the  psychological  sources  of  its  origin.  Taboos  which  in  different 
areas  may  have  sprung  from  similar  psychological  motives,  may  in 
each  area  acquire  a  distinct  significance,  and  one  totally  at  variance 
with  the  original  motive.  On  the  other  hand,  taboos  of  multiple 
ptydiic  origiiiBmay,  under  similar  cultural  oonditkms  found  In  sevml 
distinct  areas,  devdop  stmilar  psychic  settingju.^ 

It  is  to  this  latter  type  of  instances  that  lYofcssoc  Boas  xefeis  when 
he  speaks  of  taboos  the  ''psychologicel  sources"  of  which  "are  entirely 
distinct.*'  But  agnin  the  sitnation  is  not  fully  anslysed ;  for  when  we 
speak  of  the  results  of  the  different  psychologicsl  processes  as  tsboos. 
as  forbidden  actkms'*  that  "stand  out  dearly  as  a  unit,*'  these  taboos 
may  either  be  psychdogically  distuict»  fhus  constituting  an  instance 
of  false  convetgences  or  some  of  the  taboos  may  also  be  similar  psycho- 
logically. If,  in  the  latter  case,  we  can  make  sure  that  the  psycho- 
logical or  historical  origins  of  such  taboos  were  distinct,  the  instance 
would  be  one  of  genuine  conveigence.  In  the  following  passage, 
however,  quoted  also  by  Dr.  Lowie,  Professor  Boas  states  his  positioa 
quite  definitely.  He  writes,  "We  have  ample  proof  to  show  that  the 
most  diverse  ethnic  phenomena,  when  subject  to  similar  psychical 
conditions,  or  when  referring  to  similar  activities,  will  give  similar 
results  (not  equal  results),  which  we  group  naturally  under  the  same 
category  when  viewed,  not  from  an  historical  standpoint,  but  from 
that  of  psychology,  technology,  or  other  similar  standpoints.  The 
problem  of  convergence  lies  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  ethnic  phenomena  that  are  apparently  identical,  but  in 
many  respects  distinct ;  and  also  in  the  tendency  of  distinct  phenomena 
to  become  psychologically  similar,  due  to  the  shifting  of  some  of  their 
concomitant  elements."  •  The  statement  of  the  problem  of  con- 
vergence in  this  form  perhaps  errs,  in  so  far  as  it  drnws  no  distinction 
between  the  problem  of  genuine  convergence  and  that  of  false  con- 
vergence, but  it  compares,  in  my  opinion,  favorably  with  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Lowie,  in  two  respects:  Professor  Boas  recognizes  the 

'  Compare Ehrcnrcich:  "Die  psychuloRlsche  iheoric  cndlich  hat  mit  dcr  Thatsache  zu 
lechlieil.  dags  hi  ur-ilen  iihnliche  Ersdheinungen  r-inr  vf*rschiedenen  Idecn  Tifipruncjen 
•iod.  wfthrend  giciche  Gnjndgedanken  zu  gans  vcischunlcaea  Ergebnisaenfiihrcn  kaaaea** 
(ITllhirjriT/frffrtt  Andt^fmt  P>  Z77)> 

*  Sdmtt,  voL  vbAt,  pp.  tod  So7« 
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TCility  cf  genuine  oonvefgcnoet  wberaw  Dt*  Loipie  vefoMS  to  mpeid 
it  as  anythmg  but  a  remote  theotitkal  poeiibflity;  Brotfc—or  Bm 
also  htMvtM  no  doubt  tlttt  felie  convcfjeno^  toMt  Yat  ffignwiod  nia 
dietinct  ethnological  problem^  while  Dr.  Lowie  eeeme  to  hold  that 
whenever  a  cappoMd  CM  ol  genuiae  convergence  proves,  on  analysie, 
to  be  false  conveigence  due  to  prematiue  da«ificetion,  not  only  doee 
"the  nyetkal  element  in  the  theory  ol  oonvergenoe  dinppear/'  ^  but 
the  entne  problem  imivet  itKlf  into  a  SAmmpfMnm  roquiring  no 
imtber  attnntion*' 

We  murt  now  turn  to  Ehicnreich,  who  may  be  designated  an  tbe 
''father  of  convergence;"  for^  wiiile  the  formulation  oC  this  concept 
antedates  his  brief  but  highly  suggestive  lemarlEi,  he  was  the  firet  to 
give  it  tangiUe  form,  and  thereby  forc«i  upon  etfandogists  the  realixa- 
tion  that  hereafter  the  concept  of  convergence  will  have  to  be  counted 
with  in  cthnolo^cal  discussion.    As  to  his  belief  in  the  actuality  of 
convergent  developments  there  can  be  no  doubt:  " Die  Thatsache  des 
Restehen<^  f;<->!rhfr  Cnnvergenzen  nuch  ^wisrhrn  Hen  rinzrlnpn  mensch- 
lichen  Gru{);H  n  i-t  unleiii^bar,  wtnn  audi  noch  niclu  rx;u  r  ,malysirt 
und  erklart."  '   Alter  a  bntf  rc  ft  rence  to  convergence  in  rnaterial 
culture,  he  pa^es  to  more  complicated  and  strikint.^  instances  ol  con- 
vergence, such  as  the  far-reaching  rcisemblances  Isctween  the  cultures 
of  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  and  the  indiaiib  of  Central  Brazil. 
Ehrenreich  would  expect  convergences  wherever  "gleirhe  Geistes- 
anlage  sich  vereint  mit  Gleichheit  der  Wirtschaftsfunn   und  der 
gesellschaftlirhen  Stufe."    While  it  is  duubiiess  true  that  "ps>^chic 
unity"  couplet  1  wii  h  similarity  of  economic  and  social  conditions  would 
constitute  a  congciiial  medium  for  convergence,  these  conditions  do 
not  suffice  for  a  psychological  interpretation  of  convcigcuce,  as  Dr. 
Lowie  has  shown.*    What  a  liberal  use  iJircnreich  proposes  to  make 
of  the  convergence  principle  appears  from  the  following  passage: 
"Brasilianer  und  Papuas  sind  Reprasentanten  solcher  gleichartiger 
Culturtypen.   Auf  primitiver  Stufe  sind  Botokuden,  Veddahs,  Busch- 
m&nner,  (iberhaupt  wohl  die  afrikanischen  PygmSai  als  convergent 
iufnifaaifn,  wihiend  die  Australier,  die  man  oft  nut  ihnen  in  Buil- 
Ide  aetBt,  nur  b  ergologisdier  Hinafeht  dandt  ^ergleichbar  amd,  aber 
in  ihren  sodologiaclien  C3iankteien  eine  ganz  eigenartige  Entwicklnag 
cingeaddagen  Iiaben.  Im  Reicbe  der  hfiheien  Culturwclt  bilden  die 
alten  Civiliaationen  BabylonienB,  Aegyptena  und  Chinas  ihnlidit 
Typen  niit  oft  frappanten  Convergeniien.  Ihnen  gegenfliber  atchen 
die  unter  einander  ghnlichen  Cultuien  Amerikaa,  die,  ala  games 

1  JottrtMi  of  American  FoLh-Lort,  vol.  xxVt  pu  3t. 

*  ihid.,  pp.  41-43,  "Conclusion." 

•  ttaw<i^#ite»»  Awiiniiit,  |h  177- 
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betrachtet,  Vvieder  den  altwt  Itlichen  Culturen  convorp^ent  dtnd.  Die 
modeme  Cultui  cndiich  als  I  ragerin  der  Civil is  ition  im  engsten  Sinne 
hat  die  Tendenz,  alle  Typenunterschiede  zu  vervvit*c;lien,  an  Sttjlie  der 
Convergcnz  tritt  hier  dib  nllgemeine  Acculturation."  *  I  am  afraid 
that,  in  this  wide  application,  the  concept  of  convergence  becomes  so 
vague  and  ^iiiLrai,  that  one  is  tempted  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  more 
or  less  fortunate  expression  of  the  fact  that  even  the  most  hetero- 
geneous cultures  display  certain  most  general  similarities,  than  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  development,  which,  together  with  the  princi- 
ples of  cultnnl  diffniioii  and  ol  evdutkxiary  pmUcUtm,  ought  to 
oonstitute  tlie  methodological  bens  of  ethnological  feaeaich.  It  k 
Indeed  not  easy  to  lee  tvhat  could  be  meant  by  theixmvasenoeof  two 
cnltmet  in  tbeir  totality  over  and  above  the  apedfic  convergencea 
embraced  in  these  cultures.  Still  greater  diffictdtiea  arise  when  one 
tries  to  interpiet  the  concept  of  conveigence  applied  to  a  complex  oC 
cultures  with  reference  to  another  complex  of  culturea.  It  may,  of 
coune,  be  admitted  that  certain  simikfiliea  aa  well  as  difliereooest  in 
tiie  Interrdations  of  cultures  within  such  complexes,  will  always  be 
found ;  but  the  teim  "  convergence,  *'  when  applied  to  llieae  simiiaritiea, 
becomes  duave  In  proportion  to  Its  genenJlQr,  and  ceases  to  represent 
a  tangible  reality. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  designate  as  "ct>nvergenoe"  or  "genu- 
ine convergence"  the  independent  development  of  psychologically 
aimHar  cultural  traits  from  dissimilar  or  less  similar  sources,  in  two  or 
more  cultural  complexes. 

When  the  similarities  between  the  cultural  traits  are  not  psycho- 
logical, but  merely  objective  or  daasificatocy,  I  shall  speak  of  ''false 
convergence." 

"Dependent  convergence,"  finally,  will  be  used  of  those  similarities 
that  develop  from  differeat  sources,  but  under  the  influence  of  a 

common  c  ultural  medium. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  what  follows  to  deal  with  the  proiiltni 
of  convergence  in  an  exhaustive  way,  nor  to  assign  even  speculatively 
till  limits  of  applicability  of  the  print  i[(le  of  convergence;  nor  do  I 
pr<  i>(iM   to  present  historically  verihable  instances  of  convergence. 

i  he  luUuwiui;  remarks  are  ^trirtly  theoretical,  and  were  born  of  the 
desire  to  formulate  a  theoretical  justification  of  the  principle  of 
tDiuorLii'nce. 

Some  may  doubt  tiie  wisdom,  nay  the  propriety,  of  such  a  discus- 
sion, in  the  absence  of  concrete  demonstrations  of  convergence. 
But  does  not  this  lack  of  historical  evidence  ruiher  sii^s^est  the  need 
of  a  theoretical  vindication  of  convergence?    When  diuL  i^a  aciiicved, 

*  EihnogrophiscJu  Anologifm,  p.  178. 
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many  will  doubtless  still  refuse  to  aooefyt  the  principle,  tmleas  demon- 
ttrated  historically;  but  there  will  no  longer  be  any  justificatioa  m. 
rejecting  its  use  as  a  methodologiGal  principle  on  a  piyr  with  Ike 
principlea  of  parallriiim  and  diffuriom. 

THE  LIMITATION  OF  POSSIBILITIES  AND  CONVERGENCB  * 

A  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  culture  of  a  group  usually 
leads  to  the  impression  of  great  complexity.  One  is  confronted  with  a 
maze  of  heteropcneous  facts,  —  belief?,  customs,  ceremonies,  industrial 
activities,  pecuiiaritics  of  dress.  But  a  relatively  brief  fnmTlianzation 
with  the  same  culture  suffice  to  radicallv  modify  that  lirst  impression. 
The  chaos  of  cultural  traits,  so  bewildering  at  first,  easily  yields  to 
certain  obvious  forms  of  classification  ;  \  hv  multiplicity  of  customs  and 
beliefs  is  found  to  follow  certain  paiLenis,  nsually  few  in  number  and 
well  defined;  industrial  and  artistic  activ-^iiies  resolve  themselves  into 
a  number  of  characteristic  processes,  deviations  from  which  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  rare.  No  sooner  are  these  traits  of  a  culture  dis- 
covered than  the  task  of  describing  it,  apparently  hopeless  at  first, 
becomes  feasible.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that,  unless  the  fundamciii^l 
traits  of  a  culture  were  well  defined  and  limited  in  number,  a  descrip- 
tion ol  die  culture  would  be  well-nigh  impossible,  for  it  would  have  to 
consist  in  an  endlets  enumeration  of  happenings,  customs,  beiiela.* 

I  The  ceaUal  thought  of  this  section  was  first  expounded  in  a  paper  read  before  The 
Pearaon  Circle  of  New  York,  in  1910.  Since  then,  the  "  principle  of  limited  poonbOitiea" 
b—  beat  Mwdeaftf  qpent  mbfeet  for  rlltcuwioii  wMim  wmhtt  d  fiVada.  of  what  I  Ml 
aave  Prof  mm  Bom.  Dr.  Eobeit  H.  Lowie.  and  Dr.  Paul  Radin.  \  «ki  aot 

nhlir  to  discern  any  specific  contribution  to  th^  ^nbjrct  made  by  these  gentlemen.  I  hCR 
express  my  thanks  to  them  for  th'"ir  assistance  in  the  1 1  irifimtion  of  my  own  ideas. 

•  This  limitation  of  the  objcciivc.  and.  as  will  prcaenuy  appear.  01  the  psychic,  mam- 
faihirloin  of  a  ceteTc  MUMt  aat  bt  ihmJwI  m  wUhoat  pwM  ia  otlig  yvtm  of  iactfc 
LaflfaiaetoacMiBpolat,iiiltkscfmooetol«roof  itiMpecli.|ilM^^  f-^ — mr 
file  number  ol  sounds  that  can  be  articulated  is  practically  unlimited;  but  in  a  language, 
only  a  definite  and  relatively  small  number  of  sounds  is  used.  Obviously,  this  is  not  an 
incidental  but  a  necessary  condition  of  language;  for.  if  the  sounds  articulated  by  the 
■Motai  of  •  group  tea4od  to  twy  tl*  tiaioh  ao  wmodMom  bttwiaii  dMtara  of 
•oundoiiddciBiloiBiaalasiOQdtf  belbrand«oadtlM^  '-^t-nr 
as  a  meWM  of  communication  of  thought  requires  an  automatic  coK>rdination  between 
"ideas"  and  "words,"  which  cannot  exist  unless  the  sounds  h<m«"1  arc  fixed,  and  limited  In 
number.  The  same  applies  to  grammar.  Of  the  unUmited  possibilities  of  classifkation 
of  experience  that  find  rjj^tfmktm  in  grammatical  categories,  a  fixed  and  limited  set  is 
iitIllaedlBa]UKuaesotid«iftliitwcraiwttliecm»Chci«ooiiM  COob* 
pofc  Boi>  to  HtmiMk  AmtHtm  ImdUm  Lmg^tu,  pwt  i»  laMvotioa.  pp»  gs«<6 
and  24.) 

Now.  the  "inmp  limitation  in  fundamental  clna^'ifications  and  in  the  numb'  r  ar.  1  char- 
acter of  cultural  leatures  was  shown  above  to  apply  to  a  culture.  To  point  out  a  utu- 
odbo  lib  of  QouHWt  not  to  mUvo  lt«  bot  Bcretjr  toiUnct  ftttsBtioQtoo  prabiiBa*^AproUBM 
irfiidi  to  tbia  cose  hat  ocoredy  been  bcoodMd.  I  ahoD  bore  mcrdy  refer  to  two  tocfen 
nUcb  fMih  a  poitkl  opkaitioa.  A  coltore  <loea  not  mbIf  coMpttee  ovtato  of  Ibe 
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Vfhm  wiveral  cultmct  tiim  raolvcd  into  tfadr  oompooent  units  are 
oompared,  a  further  fact  oooMt  to  light.  The  daanficatkm  of  cultural 
traiti  widch  proved  ao  helpful  in  the  fint  inatance  is  found  to  apply 
in  other  instances  also,  although  not  without  certain  variations.  One 
diaooms  that  any  of  the  cultures  under  discussion  can  be  described 
In  a  treatise  containing  sections  with  similar  headings,  more  or  less. 
All  comprise  a  sodal  and  ceremonial  osganization,  a  religious  system, 
a  mythology,  an  art,  etc.  The  fact  tliat  a  description  of  all  human 
cultures  aceocding  to  a  uniform  plan  is  possible,  the  fact  that  we  can 
have  ethnographic  monographs  the  general  uble  of  contents  of  which 
can  be  foreseen  before  the  boolc  is  opened,  —  this  fact  alone  suffices  to 
establish  the  fundamental  and  far-reaching  psychic  unity  of  man. 

Several  further  facts  presently  appear.  The  observation  made  on 
tiie  culture  first  noted,  that  each  phase  of  the  culture  is  charactenVed 
by  a  few  well-defined  traits,  is  supported  by  the  evidence  from  other 
cultures.  Not  only  dn  wr  find  in  e:ich  instnnre  a  social  nrc:anization, 
a  ritualistic  sysfi  iri.  an  art,  a  body  of  myths,  but  we  also  find  t!iat  the 
social  organization  resolves  itself  into  a  set  of  social  or  Ick  ;l1  units  with 
definite  fiinrtions,  and  standing  to  one  another  in  defanite  relations; 
that  the  ceremonial  system  consists  of  a  mini  iter  of  rituals  which  all 
follow  the  same  pattern,  or  at  most  of  a  number  ol  such  sets  of  rituals 

outer  activities  and  ps>'chic  8tati!*5  of  a  people  it  also  involves  a  co-ordination  between 
the  onf.vari  activities  and  accompanying  inner  states.  This  co-ordination  is  to  a  large 
extent  automatic.  ludetd,  uoleM  ttua  were  so.  every  individual  of  the  group  would  had 
hl^dffathepOiitfoaclsilQlw-lwittwwIiD^iritiStotsllyirt  rniiBriy,oc<fsa€tb» 
nobctot  «bo  for  lbs  Snt  tlaw  mmu  la  ocwtact  wtiUi  an  aborigiml  adtmn.  Inlact,  bto 
poaition  would  be  more  precarious  than  cither  that  of  the  globe-trotter  or  that  ol  the 
ethn'^!o^i^t.  He  could  not  comprehend  thv  acttvitie-  nf  h)>  surroundings:  the  motives  of 
action,  the  »tandardsof  judgmeat  and  ot  values  applied  by  utUers,  would  to  him  appear  at 
a  mam  of  taataltdng  pusdei. 

lUi  ooatUenOnak  kemmr.  cMMMt  pM^orlr  ba  NawM  m  mi  wphmHoii  «f  Ite 
OTtir*****"  of  culture.  It  wwlytemb  to  Indicate  that  this  character  of  culture  is  not 
iMMntal.  but  a«s  in  the  CM*  of  pafluiBtkil  atrocUKe  and  piwaUMb  cantial  to  tlw 
Oiitence  itaeif  of  culture. 

A  prlndi^  of  greater  explanatory  value  is  the  importaaoe  of  preoedeBt  ia  determining 
UMOoanwof  Gokata.  When  a  •pedal  fonn  of  ndal  ofganhaHnn.  ^tfle  of  art  or  mytfaol* 
Ogy.  develops  la  an  area,  not  onljr  doci  It  tend  to  perpetuate  itself,  but  it  also  becomes 
operative  in  checking  other  developments  In  the  mmt  sphere  of  culture.  While  the  bearing 
of  this  factor  ought  not  to  be  overestimated,  in  view  of  the  undoubted  tendency  toward 
the  dilTerentiation  of  culture,  it  remaios  of  the  highest  impoi'tance  a«  a  partial  explanatory 

prindpleof  tfiaarityandnMierkilllwHntfooefthachnmctetl^ 

fMlowaiptet*«f  acoltaxie.  I  made  urn  of  thla  pttodirfe  in  the  paOmm  fiiwj  of  the  origin 

of  totemism  {American  Antkropologtst,  igi2.  pp.  600-607);  Lowie  applied  it  in  an  inter- 
pretation  of  the  dewlopment  of  8oci»'t-f»«'  among  the  Plains  Indians  ("Some  Probl<»m<i  in 
the  Ethnology  of  the  Crow  and  Village  Indians."  Amtncan  AfUivt^poiogist,  vol.  xiv 
[19121  pp.  68-71):  WiMlar  tafomdtd  tlie  priadple  la  a  dupccr  on  cia  "OilgiM  of 
MtMla*'  •wMf  tte  BiMkfooi  rOeRBonU  BiaBdIn  of  tha  Bkckfoot  IndltM,'*  ^m* 
(knfotogua  F«##it  Ife*  Awiarkm  MmammtfN^tm^  Olitmj*  voL  fwt  t  tt9i4 
pp^  100-106). 
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with  nniilar  pattern;  tliat  tiie  art  has  a  definite  etyle^  tiiat  ia»  oon- 
iMrts  of  E  certain  tecliniQiiet  repieee&ts  n  certain  more  or  Icaa  fcsCfidad 
daae  of  objects,  or,  vitlioiit  ffprparnHng  any  objeda,  oonaiata  of 
certain  motives,  qqite  definite  in  charactier  and  defadteiy  ooRdntBd: 
and  so  on.^ 

Thus  the  impression  of  uniformity  derived  from  the  fact  tlmt  aD 

*  A  iMCd  of  iMtaiai  ii  da»  hen.  Tht  ntpWiMtmflo  of  cakmm  m  ghren  abave  wmf 
ewHy  pndaot  m  mtmntrA  Imprfioiii  of  tfct  itopBcUy  of  cuUare.  WUeitiodosM- 

lOM  true  that  in  creqr  cultara  the  characteristic  and  esaential  framework  of  the  cnllBt 
consists  of  a  sef  of  wHl-deftned  and  numerically  limited  frat  iif*";  while  it  is  no  Ic^®  trc? 
that  the  vast  majority  of  cultural  re-iictions  piroceed  and  must  proceed  uttcoosctously  ac^ 
automatically.  —  it  must  neverthelesa  not  be  forgotten  that  culture  changes,  and  t^t 
ctrtain  at  fcMt  d  tho  cyltanJ  dOmmn  coMtoatfy  tottd  to  rite  trt»  rnnirlniiMiiMi  ffo 
cidtan  oonMed  oalf  of  •  oet  of  perfectly  ftsed  features,  and  if,  uttbto  thnt  caltaR,  iB 
associations  and  responses  were  thorounhly  automt\tiV.  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  change, 
no  adv'ancement.    The  fact  that  thf  reverse  is  true  indicates  the  presence  of  a  cuitoral 
irmge,  which,  iik.e  the  perceptiooai  tringe,  is  lem  clearly  defined  than  the  ^'isaentiai  nudetia 
of  tht  cntenrs,  Imt  which,  MHfce  the  peroeptio—l  fciage,  Hm  man  irftMa  tfce  rtwnahi  al 
CTMfhua  4HthfWiHfm  tku  the  CTltatml  aurhw  Itidf.  The  gumn  of  mA  m  tdg^ 
moreover,  need  not  be  merely  poi^itfatwt  oo  theutstiuil  gioadii  Ibr  Mo  ynMsee  i*  wdl 
attested  by  our  exprionce. 
^     These  remarks  apply  even  to  the  moot  primitive  cttltures.    In  the  case  cd  higher  and 
BdMeDa^tecaltlnl■,tte■9|Mo■tloaof  thoMiMW^  propomdodintlM  tatt  bmBomm 
jacwMioiiy  dlWrwilt    Is  a  prfiuictvc  ^nwip  oomIMIbi*  as  It  olwo^o  docsb  of  s  nimtbifj^ 
■mall  of  individuals,  every  Individml  represents  almost  the  whole  of  the  cuhuR 

of  the  group,  and  the  hrst  jndiv: duals  represent  the  whole  of  it.  But  unth  increasing 
complexity,  with  division  of  labor,  spedalization  of  classes,  religious,  ceremonial,  iodustriaL 
etc.,  it  becomes  more  »^  moftt  MtKmU  fg^  ^  individual,  or  smaU  set  of  individuala,  to 
fcc  thurouiJily  y^pwwBiwtlyo  of  tlw  owltBw?  of  €tMt  growpc  Tito  bmd,  ovob  tai  most  piluiilvo 
oonditions,  caaoot  do  Oil  the  wvman  does,  and  net  versd;  nor  does  he  know  aB  haOMk 
and  vice  tersi.  The  priest,  the  medicine-man,  the  ba?kff -Tnr^ker,  the  potter,  tend  to 
monopolize  certain  phases  of  culture  with  their  concomitant  icnowledge,  ability,  emotional 
associations,  which,  to  that  extent,  cease  to  be  common  posse Bsiona  of  the  group.    U  iiat 

flad  la  tfiBW      nttiftwtfy  prfnitivo  siasM  it  novo  oa^taticOll^  teat  of  fba  ki^at 
dvflintlaaa.  Ttegatf  betweea«lMitiooiIMtfae''cBltaraof  airoBp''aBdtteaaa«at€f 

it  carried  by  any  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  has  grown  to  enormous  proportJom. 
Each  one  of  us  is  thoroughly  ^turated  with,  and  autnmattrn!!y  responds  to,  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  totality  of  our  culture.  Certain  ideas  an  i  <  n  i  jtions — as.  for  instance, 
tiw  aaaal  0Q«<— are ilHvadbj a idativdy  largtanvbcr  of  people; although  evoalM^ 
vanaBMiBs  inNa  ons  to  caMi»  uwa  graap  w  srmiii,  aia  onoa  ooasnonuaok  oonstaaM 
radical.  As  to  kmmfedge.  even  the  most  "cultured"  among  us  would  hav«  to  confess  to 
a  total  ignorance  of  many  intellectual  and  material  acquisitions  of  what  they  call  "their" 
culture.  A  culture,  psychically  considered,  may  thus  be  visualised  as  a  large  series  ot  partly 
overlapping  circles,  which  stand  for  the  actual  cultural  partidpntioa  of  individuals  and 
aeCo  of  indtvidaolik  aad  vlilch,  to^llMr  with  tholr  obfoctivc  oonolatMb  ooaMltalt 
totally  of  the  culture. 

These  reflections  do  not  invalidate  the  arc:nmfnt  In  the  text  referring  to  the  definiteness 
and  fixity  of  a  culture  and  the  numerical  Umitatioa  of  its  featuroi;  but,  to  use  again  the 
analogy  of  the  psychology  of  perception,  while  we  may  well  choose  as  the  object  of  our 
otiidF  tho  foMse  «Ueh  lict  ia  the  Biaia  Ihw  of  vlte  a^  la  tht  im  of  actvtfl^ 
be  of  iaipofftaaeft  to  eoarfdor  the  pcra^doaal  frfasot  aad  it  ii  ohMjPi  dnicraai  to 
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cultures  are  resolvable  into  a  number  ol  f acton  or  phases  which  are 
practically  fixed ,  begins  to  waver.  Ab  aooo  as  we  go  beyond  tbe  formal 
classification,  the  similaritiea  between  the  cultures  seem  to  cease: 
each  phaie  of  culture  in  a  group  afaows  certain  definite  characteristics 
which  are  readily  recognizable.  The  sum  of  such  characteriatiGB 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  the  culture  which  thus  becomes 
distinguishable  from  other  cultures. 

With  further  analysis,  however,  this  observation  also  is  found  to 
represent  but  part  of  the  truth;  for,  as  culture  after  culture  passes 
in  review,  one  fails  to  discover  that  multiplicity  of  elementary-  styles 
and  patterns  of  social  organization,  myths,  ceremonies,  etc.,  which 
one  might  expect  if  the  elementary  factors  into  which  the  phases  of  a 
culture  are  resolvable  (iiMi  rcd  for  each  culture.  Instead,  one  soon 
observes  that  certain  fuiKlaincntal  cultural  forms  occur  again  and 
again;  and,  if  tiie  numl^t^T  < >{  c  iihures  under  observation  is  large,  one 
presently  becomes  aware  that  the  rrrurrences  ol  buch  fundamental 
forms  are  exce^ingly  frequent,  that  tlie  forms  lend  tfiemselves  to  a 
classification  into  a  fairly  small  numlM t  types,  which  constantly 
recur  as  one  passes  from  culture  to  cuhure.  Thus  one  finds  that  a 
social  organization  consists  of  social  units  \in  the  limited  sense),  or 
Ot  ianiilies,  or  of  local  groujw,  or  of  \  arious  conibinati  ms  of  the^ 
units ;  that  an  art  consists  of  carving,  or  drawing,  or  paiiuiiig,  or  uf  a  com- 
bination of  these;  that  the  form  of  it  is  realistic,  or  semi-convention- 
alized, or  purely  geometrical;  that,  if  it  is  geometrical,  either  curves  or 
straight  lines  predominate  or  are  used  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ; 
that  a  mythology  comprises  epics,  or  animal  stories  with  explanatory 
featuiesy  or  natme  myths,  or  traditional  accounts  of  historical  happen* 
ings,  or  creation  legends,  or  several  of  dwse  types  together;  and  so  on, 
through  the  entire  scries  of  cultural  fonns.^ 

Still  deeper  study  would  not  fail  to  reveal  a  much  larger  set  of 
similarities, — similarities  moce  detailed,  but  scaicely  more  significant, 
than  those  discuesed  above.  I  refer  to  the  countless,  often  most 
striking,  similarities  in  custom,  ritual,  belief,  myth,  which  fill  the 
schdariy  volumes  of  a  Tyler,  a  Lang,  a  Hartland,  a  Fraser,  a  FameU* 

*  A  linMihlf  ob>ecticm  to  the  argument  auMt  be  met  here  Are  not  the  ckMiScedoM 
TCfemd  to  in  tbe  test  arttScWf  An  they  not  ahofcther  iktawrfitrd  by  the  point  of 
wkm  feom  lAldi  w  analyze  culture?   Is  not*  thcftfoftb  the  WwHittrm  of  features  in  a 

culture,  resulting  from  such  classification,  illusory,  nti'}  ihf  entire  argument  purely  formal? 
These  remarks  arc  justified  in  so  far  aa  our  classification  of  cultural  features  is  certainly 
detennineU  by  a  definite  point  of  vtew.  It  is  also  true  that  other  conceivable  view-points 
wmU  lesd  to  tfUhvest  feme  of  denlSoetios*  The  MsvmeBt  hi  the  tosti  howw*  ie 
not  inralMatcd  hf  these  considerations;  for.  whatever  the  point  of  viev.  iriiatever 
the  resulting  classification  of  cultural  features,  the  characterization  of  a  culture  as  outlined 
above  would  hold  true.  A  culture  would  ahvays  embrace  a  limited  set  of  featurte  definite 
in  type.    If  so  much  is  granted,  we  may  safely  pursue  our  argument. 

VOU  XXVI. — NO.  lOI. — 18. 
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We  have  now  established  the  following  facts  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  convergence.  The  objective  manifestations  of  a 
culture  are  limited  in  number,  and  are  readily  amenable  to  classi- 
fication into  a  set  of  types.  The  different  phases  of  a  culture  are 
characterized  by  certain  dctmiic  ft  aturcs,  tiic  sum  of  which  constitute 
the  individuality  of  the  culture,  rnctically  the  same  classific^tioa 
of  cultural  traits  applies  to  all  cultures.  The  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  the  different  phases  of  a  culture  are  not  specific 
in  each  culture,  but  shuw  marked  bimilarines.  and  can  be  classifie<I 
into  a  number  of  fundamental  cultural  traits  which  are  found  again 
and  again  in  different  c  uiiures. 

Of  the  above  urrn  r  ilizations,  the  two  ui  greatest  importance  for  our 
immediate  prnhlcm  are,  the  one  that  which  refers  to  the  limitation  in 
number,  and  definiteness  in  type,  of  the  concrete  manifestations  of  a 
culture;  the  other,  that  which  speaks  of  the  similarities  obtaiiiing 
between  such  concrete  manifestations  of  different  cultures. 

If,  now,  we  leave  the  descriptive  aspects  of  culture;  if  we  turn 
from  a  consideration  of  cultural  features  as  ascertainable  by  modem 
eq)erience,  or  by  crooo  aectioM  of  caltml  devdopments  by  means 
of  htttoncftl  xeoDiMtructioos  of  oetlain  defimtB  pcnods  or  sta^es^  and 
fix  our  attentiofi  upon  the  historical  antecedents  of  culture,^ the 
aspect  of  the  observed  phenomena  changes.  It  becomes  at  once 
appaient  that  the  historical  and  psychological  souitee  of  cultiiial 
tnUts  —  some  that  aie  objectivi^  verifiable,  and  some  that  aie 
merely  probable  or  pcyuible — ate  much  more  multiple  and  multiform 
than  the  cultural  features  that  lace  us  m  an  individual  culture.  This 
multiplicity  and  multiformity  of  sources  of  development  is,  of  course, 
nothing  but  the  cumulative  result  of  the  multiple  possibilities  of 
origin  and  development  of  any  individual  cultural  feature. 

As  this  observation  b  of  crucial  importance  for  the  subject  at  hand, 
we  must  dweU  on  it  for  some  time.  The  oft-quoted  instance  of  taboos 
may  again  serve  as  an  enmple.  The  prohibition  to  eat  or  UU  oertam 
animals,  a  cultural  feature  almost  univeraal  in  its  distribution,  may 
develop  from,  for  instance,  the  following  sources:^  the  animal,  as 
such,  is  sacred,  as,  for  instance,  snakes  in  India,  and  cats  an  Egypt; 
tfie  animals  are  believed  to  be  incantations  of  ancestors,  as  again  in 
Egypt,  or  among  the  South  African  Bantu;  tiie  animal  is  a  totem,  as 
in  innumerable  instances  ;  the  animal  is  a  guardian  spirit,  as  oommooty 
among  North  American  Indians,  in  the  Banks  Islands,  etc. ;  the  animal 
is  associated  with  evil  spirits,  as  among  the  Aranda  in  the  case  of  some 

>  b  the  ftbteaoft  of  dSta  w  to  hktocictl  orifhw  of  anfantl  taboo*,  the  above  eanpto 

are  adduced  to  suggest  the  wide  range  of  psychological  settings  of  such  taboos.  It  a 
highly  probable .  however,  that  most  of  the  psychological  connotations  of  taboos  here 
given  have  at  different  times  and  places  figured  as  the  psychologicai  sources  of  tairaos. 
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few  animals  that  are  not  totems;  certain  animals  must  not  be  killed  or 
^  eaten  during  a  particular  season,  as  among  tlic  Eskiniu,  where  cariljou 

must  not  be  killed,  caLea,  handled,  during  the  season  when  sea-aniniala 
are  iiunied,  and  vice  versd;  ^  the  animal  is  regarded  as  an  ancestor, 
^         as  in  many  totemic  communities  where  the  taboo  applies  to  a  clan  or 
^         a  family,  as  well  as  in  some  non-totemic  groups  where  the  idea  of 
^        descent  refers  to  tlie  entiie  tribe;  the  animal  is  unclean,  as  the  pig 
among  the  Jews;  tlie  aaiiiial  b  too  dosely  akni  to  man,  as  in  modem 
^        ethical  vegetarianism;'  the  animal  is  too  closely  associated  with  maUt 
as  tlie  dog  or  other  pets;  pregnant  tromen,  boys  before  initiatiim, 
women  after  dot  child-birth,  etc,  must  not  eat  certain  animals  for 
various  reasons;  tiie  animal  is  a  sacred  symbd,  as  tlie  dove  in  Chris- 
^        tianity;  and  so  on. 

t  The  posable  origins  of  a  dan  system  or  of  individual  dans  may 

t        furnish  another  iOnstration,  A  cfam  may  arise  as  a  subdivision  of  a 
tribe  througli  migintion  due  to  excess  of  numbers  in  tlie  tribe,  or 
(        internal  strife,  or  the  quest  of  new  hunting-grounds,  etc  Evidence  of 
I        such  origins  <tf  new  dans  is  plentiful, — on  the  Northwest  ooast,  amoof 
the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  elsewhere.  Or  a  phratry  orgaidsatioa, 
comprising  two  or  more  m^jor  subdivisions  of  a  tribe,  may  already 
be  in  existence,  and  die  dans  may  arise  as  subdivisions  of  the  phratries. 
That  such  was  riie  orig^  of  clans  in  more  than  one  tribe  in  Australia 
t         seems,  at  least,  highly  probable.  Or  a  clan  may  be  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  fragments  of  depleted  clans,  of  which  process,  again,  the 
r         Northwest  coast  people,  the  Iroquois,  tlie  Siouan  tribes,  offer  abundant 
evidence.  Or  a  clan  system  may  spring  up  on  the  basis  of  a  group  of 
r         villages,  wliich,  by  assuming  various  social  and  ceremonial  functions 
and  becoming  dosely  associated  with  one  anotho*,  become  socialized, 
and  assume  the  r61e  of  clans  in  a  dan  system.   That  such  was  the 
r  history  of  the  clan  systems  of  the  Coast  Salish  and  Bella  Coola  can 

I  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless,  indeed,  among  the  latter  the  formation 

!  of  a  clan  system  out  of  an  orij^inal  trihnl  association  of  villages  anle- 

j  dated  their  migration  to  Bent i nek  Arm.    The  same  type  of  develop- 

ment must  be  assumed  also  for  the  Lillooet,  Shuswap,  perhaps  also 
tho  Athapascan  Tahltan,  among  all  of  whom  the  first  impetus  and 
continued  stimulation  in  the  Hirertion  of  such  development  were 
given  hv  the  suggestive  inlliu  ace  of  the  coast  cukure.  An  alternative 
pofesil>ihty  of  the  development  of  a  clan  system  out  of  a  group  of 
villages  must  also  be  mentioned.  As  I  have  referred  to  this  prcx  ess 
on  another  occasion,  the  passage  may  be  reproduced  here:  "In  the 

'  Ttie  source  of  these  tahoog,  as  Professor  Boa'^  "nppeats,  was  probably  the  habitual 
separmtioQ  of  the  two  tortus  of  activt^,  wiucb  becaoie  fttandarcUMd*  and  aMiuueti  Um 
iwiu  cf  a  tsboOh 

■  Tbb  aad  ^aOu  tattmm  do  aot,  «f  oamm,  Im  tht  dmetar  of  abaofatc  tsbuoss 
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ooufse  oi  aodal  evdutioii  the  timiiiforiiiatioa  of  such  loose  local  groups 
into  a  dan  system  must  have  occurred  innumerable  tinee.  With 
incieaiiiig  solidarity  the  local  groups  would  gradually  aasmne  the 
chaiacter  of  at  first  vague  social  units.  Thiou^  interooarse  and 

intermarriage  between  the  groups,  with  or  without  exogamy,  the 
individuals  would  become  distributed  in  the  different  localities. 
Thus  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  a  clan  system,  which  in  time  would 
become  fixed  and  rigid."  *■  We  need  not  repeat  here  the  arguments 

for  the  multiple  origin  of  exogamy.* 

The  field  of  art  supplies  plentiful  illustrations  of  similar  nature. 

One  will  suffice.  A  realistic  design  may  originate  as  an  attempt  to 
represent  an  animal  in  life-like  form;  or  it  may  be  part  of  a  pictograph 
designed  to  convey  tlie  content  of  a  myth  or  an  occurrence;  or  it  may 
result  from  a  process  of  reading  a  realistic  signifirance  into  a  geometric 
design,  which  process,  in  its  turn,  leads  to  a  modification  of  the  design 
in  a  realistic  sense,  hi  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  where  realistic 
designs  are  already  in  vogue,  the  execution  of  realistic  figures  in  each 
generation  is  due  to  a  reproduction  of  the  precedents  of  the  preceding 
generation.' 

Examples  like  the  above  could  be  multiplied  au  injiniium,  but  it  will 
probably  be  admitted  without  further  specification  of  the  argument, 
that  the  historical  and  psychological  sources  oi  cultural  traits  are  much 
more  multiform  than  the  traits  themselves,  objectively  considered, 
in  any  one  culture,  or  in  several  cultures  that  are  being  compared. 
Taboos,  clans,  realistic  designs,  are  found  among  many  peoples;  but 
the  origins,  both  historical  and  psychological,  of  all  these  features,  are 
multiform.    It  thus  appears  that  the  cultural  features,  as  they  occur  in 

i  American  AHtkropologist,  vol.  xiv  (1913),  p.  605,  fuouiole  I. 

*  Compare  Journal  of  Ama-uam  Polk-Lort,  voL  xziii  (19x0),  pp.  245-247. 

•  It  ii.  of  oNm  Sffpttcttt  tbttt  VCK7  f«w  of  tbe  '^oftslBs"  Imm  msarted  we  bi»> 

torically  verifiable.    The  procedure  adopted  Is  the  text  nay  thus  be  objected  to  at 

attogctlicr  hypothetical.  Now,  it  niu?;t  at  once  be  granted  that.  In  individual  in- 
stances, the  poaaiblc  or  plausible  development  ia  no  criterion  of  the  historic  event. 
This,  however.  do«i  not  apply  when  the  possibihties  of  ori^m  and  development  oi  ethnic 

fsitime  «n  ooMidcrad  from  s  oiore  fenval  otendpoiBk.  Tbe  ttndy  of  •rxiokgl'** 
phmrmMme  sad  Uitorie  expwkiig  teve  xevcalod*       vttyfac  dogveet  of  deafnen  aad 

certainty,  a  large  number  of  tendencies  and  developments  resulting  !n  certain  cultural 
features.  With  thej?e  fairly  well  understood  processes  as  guidance,  a  much  larger  number 
of  possible  processes  of  development  may  be  constructed.  We  must*  of  course,  allow  for 
the  fad  that  eooM  of  tha  ptootitM  vas'^tdad  aa  potiibia  ott  thaofetical  svoiwda  May  never 
ham  ooeiinad;  bvt,  oa  the  feiieial  tfaeoiy  of  laotiohatj**  laiiB  attjoff^of 
aimratifHt  aa  possible  or  imbablc  by  theoretical  study  or  cooCKle  experience,  mu^  actaaOtf 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  cultural  development.  Moreover,  the  origins  and  pmce«^e9 
that  have  occurred  must,  in  number  and  variety,  vastly  exceed  our  hypothetical  r^x>u«cruc> 
lions;  for,  whereas  some  of  the  latter  may  never  have  been  reaUzed,  many  developmeota 
moat  have  taken  place  in  tiw  caune  of  the  hlitflrie  pracam.  ^vhkh  never  oocnr  to  na  aa 
possible,  on  account  of  the  limitation  ol  our  knowledge  and  experknoa.  I  tnat  that  Ihcae 
eaaaiAtr^dauk  fnllv  vindicate      nwtlmikiloav  ctf  tint  Imaofau  aaaaL 
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coiurete  cuUunl  complms,  eomstUui$t  wkm  compared  to  tko  multiplicity 
motr  oourctSf 

vonisy  tiiMic  is  coBvtt^gtootf  lor  oonvcfgieiicc  io  tlic  devdopment  of 
cultural  aiiiiilaritics  whidi  aiise  fram  different  eouroee*  Coinaideriiiff 
the  rdatiTely  aaudl  number  of  aspects  that  the  different  phaaee  of 
culture  asBUnie,  the  number  of  eucfa  conveigienoee  must  be  eioeedingly 
great.  But  so  far,  we  have  only  referred  to  phenomena  of  a  generaUaed 
character,  audi  as  dans,  taboos,  realistic  designs.  If,  now,  we  turn 
to  cultund  features  as  actually  found  in  existing  cultures,  we  observe 
that  they  are  always  more  complex  than  the  generalized  features 
referred  to  above.  The  complexity  consists  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  feature  itsell  tiirous^  various  functions,  specifications,  etc,  as 
wdl  as  in  the  coKMdination  between  separate  features.  Now,  a  survey 
of  cultures  shows  notable  similarities  also  between  such  oomptac 
features  and  combinations  of  features.  The  more  compIeK  a  feature, 
either  in  itself  or  through  association  with  other  features,  llie  greater 
the  number  of  its  possible  historical  and  psychological  sources;  for 
every  definite  aspect,  every  function  of  a  feature,  may  itself  have 
multiple  origins;  and,  similarly,  the  assodation  of  several  features  may 
proceed  along  quite  different  lines,  —  different  in  origin,  in  mechanism, 
in  the  chronological  succession  of  individual  events.  Any  attempt  to 
correlate  the  similarities  between  different  cultures  in  such  complex 
features  imposes  the  principle  of  convergence  with  even  greater  force 
than  in  the  case  of  the  more  simple  and  general  cultural  traits. 

It  will  be  observed  that  so  far  the  objective  manifestations  of 
cultures  alone  have  been  ronsirlered  :  in  other  words,  the  convergences 
invoked  to  account  for  the  siniilanues  may,  after  all,  prove  to  be  false 
convertTpnres  We  may  have  clans  that  have  spnmg  from  different 
sources  and  also  remain  different  in  their  functions;  cue  clan  may 
regulate  marriage  and  the  election  of  chiefs,  the  other  may  be  associ- 
ated with  ceremonial  and  religious  or  mythological  ideas  and  practices. 
The  resemblance,  then,  would  be  of  that  superficial,  formal  kind 
characteristic  of  false  con\ergences.  Similarly  with  taboos:  animal 
taboos  of  heterogeneous  origin  and  dtvtlopnicnt  may  also  differ  iu 
their  psychological  connotations;  the  one  may  emanate  at  a  given  time 
from  the  conscious  prescription  of  a  chief,  the  other  may  be  based  on 
the  totcmic  character  of  the  animal,  ^ain  the  convergence  would 
be  purely  objective.  But  if,  in  these  or  similar  instances,  the  cultural 
features,  while  of  different  derivation,  acquire  a  similar  psychological 
content,  or,  m  case  of  sodal  divisions,  similar  functions,  the  case  is 
one  of  genmne  convergence. 

Another  drcumstanoe  must  here  be  invoiced  to  show  that  con- 
yecgences  of  this  latter  type,  genuine  convergences,  are  more  likely 
to  arise  than  would  at  firit  sight  appear. 
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We  have  to  far  tfxdDca  of  tiia  oljecthrt  manlfetlatioiis  of  coltiim; 
tiiAt  te,  of  citltunl  maaifeitatioiii  as  viewed  by  the  ifivettigitDr  ivfao 
k  tattafied  to  describe  wliat  lie  eect  without  folkming  up  the  precbe 
cultural  ietluig  or  pQWiholoiicel  cootrat  of  the  obierved  phcBoamoii* 
Now,  when  tfaeee  latter  aspects  of  cuftuie  encage  one's  attentioa^  he 
fade  what  we  have  already  estabUsbed  for  the  objective  cultural  mani- 
leetatloiie:  the  paychk  eettiuga  ef  cultural  tralta  era  ako  Ihmtad  In 
number  In  each  culture,  aad  to  aconaiderable  eaieiit  ahnllar  ia  diiiereat 
culturea.  We  find  that  social  divirfoni  (whether  clana»  phratrlea^ 
famflies,  villagea)  regulate  marriage,  figure  as  oeranonlal,  religious, 
political  units,  enrdse  reciprocal  functions  at  burial,  gam^,  feasts, 
contests,  etc  ThesT  functions,  either  in  isolation  or  in  different 
oombtnations,  occur  everywhere  in  connection  with  social  divistone; 
and  oftsn  in  quite  difTt  rent  cultures  the  same  individual  functions,  or 
even  combinations  of  (unctions,  occur  In  connection  with  tlie  same  kind 
of  social  divisions.  Tliese  facts  are  too  well  knofwa  to  require  speci- 
fication. But  the  same  also  applies  to  other  customs,  activities,  func* 
tions,  ideas.  The  functions  of  religious  and  military  societies,  dttbe, 
age  classes,  are  limited  in  number,  and  recur  in  different  groups.  The 
varieties  of  interpretations  of  designs,  realistic  and  geometrical,  are 
strictly  limited  in  each  cultural  area,  and  similar  interpretations  occur 
in  distinct  areas.  The  forms  and  psychic  contents  of  initiation 
ceremonies,  of  all  nfr^  dc  passage,  are  no  less  similar  within  separate 
cultures,  and,  to  a  high  degree,  between  cultures.  Tlie  ceremonial 
cycles  attending  l>irth,  marriage,  death,  burial,  are  quite  as  char- 
acteristic of  cultural  areas;  and  many  of  the  ceremonial  details,  with 
their  concomitant  interpretations,  are  facts  of  wide  distrifniiion. 
Mechanisms  of  trade  and  l  arter,  legal  procedure  and  magical  rite, 
behave  in  no  different  manner.  Thus  the  psyrliir  aspects  of  culture, 
when  compared  to  the  multipiiiify  of  their  possible  psycho! apical  and 
hisioriral  origins,  constituie  a  further  UnUtaiiion  in  the  possuniilies  of 
development . 

The  set  of  facts  just  referred  10,  when  correlated  with  the  limitation 
of  forms  in  the  objective  manifestations  of  culture,  constitute  irref- 
utable evidence  of  genuine  convergence.  The  evidence,  in  lact, 
points  not  merely  toward  the  reality  of  genuine  convergence,  but 
toward  its  inevitableness  and  frequency.*  But  the  case  of  con- 
vergence does  not  rest  there. 

*  In  his  "  On  the  Principle  of  Convergence  in  Ethnology  "  (Jowmal  of  Amrricam  Polh* 
Zjorg,  voL  szv,  pp.  37-3S),  Dt.  Lowie  refers  to  the  principle  of  limited  powibilitiei. 
snd  iUoititttfls  It  br  a  nambcr  of  rmmplw  An  MMlsnii  «f  Unw  «HMR|ilBi  iM 
ihaiir  tlMift  a  pbmtail  «  logletl  Ihslwiftn  of  possibOMM  b  iaivvlvad  la  etch  instasce. 

Descent  can  be  either  mritornal  or  paternal;  there  must  be  either  evolution  or 
permanence  of  species;  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  skin  membrane  can  be  fastened 
to  a  drum  in  limited;  etc    The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  A.  Haberlandi  in  his 
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Of  the  more  involved  manifestations  of  convergence,  I  propose  to 
deal  brielly  with  one,  —  the  totemic  complex.  It  has  been  sliown 
that  the  separ it(  features  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  totemic 
organizatioii  are  cultural  traits  which  in  no  sense  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  totemism.  Clan  exogamy,  animal  names  of  social 
groups,  beliefs  in  descent  from  an  animal,  are  features  of  complex 
historical  and  psychological  derivation,  which,  under  certain  psycho- 
sociological  conditumt,  enter  into  Intiinate  aaeociation  with  one  an- 
othef f  llms  eonstitiiting  n  toteroic  oomplex*^  NoVt  wlien  totemic 
compieige  in  different  cultural  aieee  are  compared,  one  finds  certain 
rather  marked  eunilaritiea  in  the  component  featureeoCtfae  complexee, 
ae  well  as  a  much  more  striking  simOarity  in  certain  forms  of  sociali- 
xation,  by  means  of  which  the  totemic  features  become  consolidated 
into  a  morpbotogically  integral  syatem.'  But  over  and  above  these 
resemblances  dicse  occun  in  totemic  oomplaoes  a  pqrdiic  rMnter- 
pretation  and  amtmilalifyn  of  cultural  features  which  transforms 
these  totemic  organizations  into  strictly  comparable  cultural  com- 
pleies  lying,  as  it  were,  on  the  same  psychic  plane.  Thia  re-lnter> 

finds  expreaelon  in  the  fact  that  the  features  are  conceived  and  felt  as 
totemic  features  by  tiie  totemhes.  Whatever  the  derivation  of  British 
Columbia  carvings*  whatever  the  sources  of  their  dan  mytiis  and 
ceremonies,  these  traits  are  for  them  eaqirearions  of  their  totemism. 
The  magical  ceremonies  ol  the  Central  Australian  are  for  him  indis- 
solubly  fused  in  his  totemic  drde  of  participation.  And  so  with 
other  features  and  other  totemic  complexes.  The  real  comparability 
of  totemic  organisations  is  thus  seen  to  be  based  on  these  two  facts: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  consolidation  of  totemic  features  through  the 

mmraintr  with  a  HAfinifp,  form  of  •'^ot  Afgijntfatlffn  ■  —  /A#  ioifmic  OSMh- 


pp.  l-45)«  frtMC  Im  speaks,  for  exmniplet  of  the  limited  pocsibUitte  in  th»  develofK 
aMnt  of  arrow-points,  most  of  which  have  been  realized  at  some  timo  or  other  (llrid., 
p.  lo),  or  of  the  conditloos  that  must  be  satisfied  by  every  swoxd-haadk  {Itfid.,  pp.  7-8). 
How  wide  an  application  can  be  made  ol  tiila  principle  may  be  gathered  from  ita  uae  by 


INhlMar.  who  iMllBfit  in  a  fastaii  HatotiiNi  of  penlUt  t^mmm  of  plilkNOf*T  (cf .  alM 


BOM^   Anthropology."  Columbia  UnivsrsUy  Prtss,  190S,  p.  24). 

The  principle  of  Hmitivi  pn^ibiUtici  as  formulated  by  these  authors  must,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  convergence,  be  regarded  as  a  special  instance  of  tiie  principle  expounded  in 
the  text.  Wherever  the  sources  of  development  are  many,  and  the  possibiUtiea  of  the 
wwtUt  lliiiHod  tlwQu^  Um  opontioB  of  loii^crii  objective*  or  cSUnnd  fiMton*  tlMM 
mait  be  ooaverfence ;  and  the  greeter  the  powlbia  amber  of  tMVcei  of  iliiiiliniwmi.  tad 
tlie  smaller  the  possible  number  of  results,  the  stronger  is  the  case  for  convergence. 

>  See  "Totemism.  an  Analytical  Study,"  Journal  oj  Ammcw  FoUt-Lort,  voL  niii 
(1910),  pp.  364  d  s«q. 


i  See  '*tte  CMgia  of  Totcnim/'  Awirttm  AmAnpohgjM,  voL  shr  (1912).  p.  603; 
nd  "Aodimr  Lwgon  IfeUMd  faiihe  Stwljr  of  Tolcnln,**  ibld^  p.  314. 


*'  UfcM  m  ^■<tw»#nlaglr.  voL  sil  (SP13I 
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aaUm;  on  the  other,  the  rfrjaterpietatioii  of  the  leatmee  In  the  wpmt 
of  the  totemic  medium, — ih€  toUmie  asimUaiiam, 

Toteijoic  compleBes  must,  then,  be  conoeived  as  produclB  of  coo- 
veiigent  developments  m  dim  distinct  lespectsr  tfiesepaiate  features  in 
tiie  difiiefent  oompleses  involve  oonvefigenoe;  the  typical  totemic  social 
structures  with  their  featuies,  wliich  in  differetit  oompkaes  develop  m 
different  ways,  involve  convergence;  ^  the  totemic  atmoephere,  finaUy, 
with  its  psydiicslly  trsnsformed  features,  invotves  oonvetgenoe. 

Similar  psychic  truisfonnations,  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  char» 
ncter,  and  leading  to  convergence,  could  be  studied  in  feudal  systems, 
fevdutionaiy  periods,  wars,  financial  panics. 

OONVKBGBNCS  fff .  PARALLELISM 

Tlie  argument  of  the  preceding  section,  while  primarily  designed  to 
establish  a  firm  theoretical  foundation  for  die  principle  of  coovefgenoe, 
does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  the  principle  of  paraOeiism.  The 
two  principles  must  eliare  the  task  of  interpreting  those  similarities 
in  cultures  that  are  not  due  to  historical  contact.  It  may  be  stated 
at  the  outeet  that,  whereas  no  proof  has  been  forthcoming  of  at  all 
significant  parallelisms  in  the  devdopment  of  integral  historical  com* 
plexes,  parallelisms  of  relatively  limited  duration  and  content  have 
been  revealed  by  historical,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  ethnological  research; 
die  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  ethnologist  in  such  problems  being, 
of  course,  the  lack  of  consecutive  historical  or  otherwise  well-authenti- 
cated data  referring  to  one  cultural  group,  and  covering  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Here  a  question  arises  which  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  in  its  bearing  on  ethnologicai  research.  Apart  from  the 
merits  of  individual  cases  where,  of  courBC,  specific  data  will  decide 
in  favor  of  parallelism  or  convergence,  are  there  not  theoretical 
grounds  of  a  more  general  character  for  the  preferential  application  of 
one  of  the  two  principles?  One  ground  for  comparison  would  be  the 
extent  to  which  hypothetical  elements  enter  in  the  application  of  the 
two  principles.  Here  the  balance  points  clearly  in  favor  of  con- 
vergence, for  the  assumption  of  only  one  stage  at  which  the  ante- 
cedents of  two  cultural  traits  were  dissimilar,  or  less  similar  than  the 
traits  themselves,  would  substantiate  the  claim  for  convergence; 
whereas  parallelism  involves  the  assumption  of  a  more  or  less  extended 
series  of  similar  stages,  the  probability  of  which  varies  inversely 
"with  the  number  of  stages.  Here  Graebner  i-  d<  iilnlc-oly  right  when, 
he  says  with  reference  to  convergence,   in  der  iiauptsache  und  der 

•  The  socio- ps>'i:hological  factor  responsible  for  this  association  of  the  social  sj-stcm 
with  totemic  features  has  been  referred  to  before  as  the  tendency  for  specific  social taation 
("ExDgiimy  and  Totemism  de&oed:  A  Rej^nder,"  AmtricM  AtUhropohgist,  voL  ziii 
Ugtil  pp.  596-$07)-  The  tmdfwrj  tttrff*  tteo,  te'aot  the  prodiict  of  manmiutjai 
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Mciiiuiiff  aach  at^t  diew  AuffiBUMung  als  EfgSnsttng  der  Lehre  vom 
Etencntaiydantm  swdfeUos  an!  don  Boden  der  evdutknustnclieii 
Rkhtung.  In  etner  Beziehimg  tteht  oe  jedoch  audi  den  apetifiach 
kultm^geschichtlicfaen  Bestrebungen  nahe,  n&mlich  in  ihrer  Tendenz 
xu  abaoluter  Wertimg  der  Einaelersdieuiung.  Wenn  gleichartige 
Erscheinungen  nicht  ohne  wciterea  Eadglieder  giddier  Entwidc* 
lungareihen  sind»  aoodem  ganz  verschtedene  Vorgesdiidite  haben 
k5nnen,  so  muss  eben  jede  einzdne  Tataadie  auf  ihre  besonderen 
Un»dien  und  die  besondemi  ZuaammenhUnge,  in  denen  sie  steht, 
lintersudit  werden.  Ob  die  Untersuchung  dann  zuletzt  ein  Zusam- 
menlaufen  nach  rOckwSLrts  oder  eine  Beziehungslosigkeit  der  einzdnen 
Kauaalreihen  featstellt  ist  ja  im  Grunde  ein  Unteradiied  dea  Ergeb- 
niaaea,  nidit  etgentlidi  der  Methode/'  ^ 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  convergence  arises  Iwm,  a  consider- 
ation of  cultural  traits  in  their  relation  to  historical  processes.  Since 
the  time  of  Spencer,  Tylor,  Frazer,  the  resemblances  of  cultural  traits 
in  different  cultural  complexes  have  become  commonplaces  of  eth- 
nology'. The  orthodox  evolutionist  correlated  these  similarities  with 
parallel  series  of  developments  rooted  ultimately  in  the  psychic  unity 
of  man;  but  the  results  of  historic  and  ethnologic  research  proved 
fatal  to  that  conception.  While  parallelisms  of  a  certain  kind  were 
shown  to  occur,  this  does  not  hold  for  parallelisms  of  any  degree  of 
complexity  and  duration,  nor  for  integral  historic  processes,  the 
individuality  of  which  seems  so  conspicuous  that  dc^ubt  prevails  in 
tin  liiijhest  quarters  as  to  whether  anything  like  Iiisturic  laws  in  the 
strict  btnse  will  ever  become  more  than  a  desideratum.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  individuality  of  histnnV  })rocesses  became  a  stimulus 
towards  more  intensive  analysis  of  c  uliural  traits;  and  presently  results 
were  oblaiiied  to  the  effect  that  uiany  so-called  similarities  in  cultures 
were  largely  illusor>',  and  result^l  partly  from  lack  of  definite  informa- 
tion, partly  from  perfectly  artificial  Llasbitications  of  cultural  phe- 
nomena. The  rigorous  application  of  the  psychological  point  of  view 
led  to  similar  condusions;  for  many  objectively  similar  cultural 
features,  when  studied  in  their  cultural  aettings,  were  easily  shown  to 
readve  themadvea  into  thoroughly  different  contenta.  Thia  deatnic- 
tive  leaeaxdi  notwithatanding,  a  wide  domain  of  genuine  cultufal 
aimilaritiea  aitrvivcd  the  ooalauglit  of  critical  analysis.  Thua  aroae  a 
peculiar  aituation:  atmilantiea  in  cultural  traita  liad  to  be  conelated 
with  diverritiea  in  hiatocic  ptoceaace.  The  firindple  of  convergence 
aeema  adnutably  fitted  for  thia  taak.  If  aunilar  origina  and  piooeaaea 
of  development  are  not  ncccooary  anteoedenta  of  ctdtural  atmtlaritiea, 
the  apparently  omtradictory  aituation  finda  ita  aolution.  Thua  the 
concept  of  conveigence  ia  firmly  baaed  on  that  tremendoua  amy  of 

t  JMorff.  p.  95. 
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ethnological  similarities,  both  obgecttve  and  pQfdiological,  also  tOr 
bfaoed  by  evolutiomsm;  but  wboneM  tlie  latter  conception  beoQaMi 
top-htavy  through  its  attempts  to  htfness  all  Minibuities  into  the  frame 
of  parallel  developments,  convcrgenoe  »mpl)r  accepts  the  two  equaliy 

impressive  series  of  facts;  the  one  represent incr  the  heten^ieneity  and 
individuality  of  historic  successions  of  events,  the  other  recording  the 
conspicuous  and  no  less  significant  similarities  in  the  objective  and 
psychological  manifestatione  of  cultures  among  many  peoples  and  at 
different  times  and  places. 

Moreover,  it  can,  i  think,  be  shown  that  even,'  instance  of  parnllelism 
mvolves,  of  nef  tssity,  convergence.  This  appears  if  one  tries  to 
reconstruct  in  general  terms  the  process^  by  which  two  similar  and 
genetically  unrelated  cultural  traits  may  have  arisen.  I  he  mnncdiate 
antecedents  oi  ih<-  traits  may  h^w  been  either  to  tlie  &*ua(  degree 
similar,  or  less  similar:  parallelism  or  convergence  would  obiain.  In 
the  reconjiiructi  Mi  of  further  antrrc.fents  the  probability  of  finding 
traits  just  as  similar  would  be  less,  and  the  probability  of  hniling  less 
similar  traits  would  be  proporiiouaLely  greater.  With  every  step 
backward  the  probability  of  equal  similarity  would  decrease,  that  of 
less  similarity  increase.  This  circumstance  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  principle  that  the  probability  of  a  parallel  series  is,  roughly 
speaking,  inversely  proportionate  lo  the  length  ul  ilie  series.  Obvi- 
ously, after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  series  of  stages  in  our  recon- 
struction, we  shall  find  antecedents  that  will  be  less  similar  or  dis- 
similar. At  this  stage,  then,  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
series,  there  was  conveivence.  The  only  attemative  ammptioii  it 
that  of  two  pmUel  aefiea  iriuch,  horn  ^ktir  veiy  inception,  atartad 
as  afaniiar  feattms,  and  oontiiiiied  paialltl  tluoughoitt  tlie  endfe 
exteot  of  tlia  historical  process.  But  ibk§  assumptioii  is  coptiadictad 
by  our  historical  and  ethnological  experience. 

Thus  coawsence»  methodologically  considefed,  has  sevml  points 
in  its  favoTi  wiien  compaied  to  pafsllelism;  patalldtsm  itself,  moi^ 
involves  convergence. 

THB  HEURISTIC  VALUE  OF  THE  FUMOVLSS  09  PAEAIXBUSK,  mfFlJMQN, 

AND  OCKHVKIGBNCB 

While  the  fight  rages  over  the  principles  of  psrallelisBi,  ^ffnrioB, 
convcrgenoe,  the  temptation  lies  near  to  identify  the  pfoblem  of  die 
^*>**''p^^!ltation  of  culture  with  the  successful  *T>nltwttto«  of  or  all 
of  these  prindplea.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  die  trutib,  however. 

We  have  heard  of  many  different  kinds  of  paralleKsms.  The 
classical  evolutiooist  believes  in  practically  uniforra  series  «f  develop- 
ments  not  only  of  sepaiate  phases  of  culture,  but  of  entire  historic 
complexes.  Lampcecht  constructs  his  culture  eras  that  are  psydbo- 
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plftO0t»'  Buytiy  KcnJdi  a  Ira^diy  g^?figft  of  whst  Iw  i?tiMf  "hiitOfflcAl 
lam,'*  but  whidb  m  fcally  pmlklinBi  of  oertAiii  oiltunl  devdop- 

twiwtim.  KmttwH  jfi  ^nat^mt  and  CXUDDlentV*  wllidi  fMMftt  thflfllMlVM 

lA  tlifi  eoune  of  the  UBloik  prooaat.*  Wiindt't  VaUoefpiydiologie 
praKati  aootber  cnmple  of  an  dabonte  and  mudi  more  critical 
attempt  to  represent  the  uniformity  of  cidtural  developmenti,  Ehren- 
raicli  repeatedly  voices  his  faith  in  the  ewential  simOarity  of  cultural 
processes  which  differ  oaainly  in  the  chronological  succession  of  their 
stages.'  Interpretative  attempts  aiming  at  biologically  or  pejrdio- 
iogicaily  inspired  explanations  are  not  lacking*  They  need  not  here 
concern  us.  Amidst  this  maae  of  theories  and  opinions,  one  fact 
stands  out  with  great  deameas,  —  the  fact  that  parallel  series  do  not 
in  themselves  furnish  a  rationale  of  culture.  Whether  the  parallelisms 
refer  to  entire  historical  complexes  and  embrace  centuries  and  mil- 
lenniums,  or  more  modestly  comprise  parallel  developments  of  less 
extent  and  duration,  when  demonstrated  they  do  not  constitute  a 
solution,  but  a  problem  which  has  not  so  far  been  siirrpssfiilly  attacked. 

While  the  majority  of  investigators  would  probal  ly  admit  the  truth 
of  the  above  considerations,  Foy  and  Graebm  r  ha\'c  recently  voiced 
opinions  which  reveal  a  far  less  critical  attitude  on  their  part  toward 
the  principle  of  diffusion  or  historical  relationship  of  which  they 
make  a  universal  interpretative  principle.  A  full  ccn^pn  hen>i()i-i  of 
culture  for  them  means  hiimaa  hiblury  ol:>jectively  reconbirucird.' 

But  even  the  most  jsupcrficial  analysis  wtmld  suffice  to  sliuv.  how 
little  we  know  about  a  cultural  situation  whan  all  we  know  abouL  it 
is  that  a  future  belonging  to  a  culture  ha-,  been  borrowed  by  another 
culture.  How  often  does  such  a  feature  remain  a  foreign  body  in  its 
new  cultural  cnviroiiment!  Instance  the  art  noiaeau  of  western 
Europe,  which,  toward  enci  of  the  past  century,  spread  through 
the  domain  of  the  plastic  and  decorative  arts,  and,  from  a  modest  be- 
ginning in  its  application  to  small  decorative  objects,  rose  to  the  level 
of  a  new  artistic  style,  and  all  but  created  a  novel  form  of  architecture. 
Eventually  the  art  nowmu  ciTJSsed  the  Atlantic,  but,  in  its  new  sur- 
nmndings,  proved  mosl  ineffective.  After  languishing  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  shoir-midows  of  fashionable  stationery  and.art  stores, 
it  vanished  wltfaoat  leaving  any  apparent  trsce  on  any  form  oC  American 
art 

A  eomevhat  striking  cnmple  of  a  cultural  feature  whicfai  notwith- 

1  Compare  his  Modtnu  CtsdUcktswissensch^ft,  eapedaUy  pp.  77-1^0. 
>  Bnyiiit  Dm  SinfmBm  mud  iU  GfMMt      IFifilffMMeU*.  soT-tta, 

•  Bhrenreich,  EUmograpkisclu  AuMhtlM,  p.  178;  and  Att^Hmt  Mylkobn^  pp.  59-^ 

*  Sec  Foy's  Introduction  to  Graebner's  ^fcihnde,  p.  x^i,  and  his  "BcgrifT,  Aufgabe 
und  Getichichtc  der  Vdlkerkundc,"  in  Fuhrer  durch  das  RtMiitUifMUk-JotU-Jiiustum 
(Coin,  29x0),  pp.  16-X7;  also  Graebner,  Mtlkode,  p.  107. 
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standing  a  prolonged  objective  assodation  with  a  cultural  medium, 
failed  to  be  peycholo^cally  assimilated  by  that  medium,  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  classical  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Engrafted  upon  the  Russian  school  curriculum  by  an  indis- 
criminative  govenunent,  taught  by  teacheta  of  loceigii' birth,  radically 
at  variance  with  the  intellectual  interests  and  the  practical  needa  of 
the  Russian  educated  classes,  classicism  in  Runia  never  became  an 
integral  pait  either  of  the  culture  of  the  people  or  of  their  educational 
system. 

If  further  instances  be  sought,  they  may  he  readily  found  'svhere\'er 
"civilizcci"  nations  have  come  in  contact  with  primitive  tribes, 
whether  through  colonization,  trade,  or  scientific  expeditions.  In  all 
such  instances  we  find  that  mir  mntprml  culture,  customs,  habits  of 
dress  and  behavior,  even  religious  and  moral  notions,  are  often  adopted 
by  the  nations  in  a  formal  way,  as  it  were,  without,  for  lone:  periods  of 
time,  radically  afTectine^  the  intellertual  or  emotional  content  of  their 
culture,  or  even  their  essential  habits  of  action. 

Instances  of  partial  assimilation  of  borrowed  cmltural  features  can 
as  readily  be  given.  The  American  university  with  its  college  and 
schools  is  one.  Modelled  after  mediaeval  and  more  recent  European 
patterns,  the  American  university  has  to  a  large  extent  beconu  assimi- 
lated and  transformed  by  American  life,  with  its  peculiar  ideals  and 
requirements.  The  process,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  completed, 
and  evidence  is  plentiful  of  the  varied  maladj ustments  of  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges  to  the  practical,  moral,  intellectual,  requirements 
of  to-day.^ 

The  failure  of  die  policy  of  RussianizatioD  in  Poland  and  Finland  is 
another  case  in  point.  Both  Rusnan  Poland  and  Finland  have  certainly 
absorbed  much  of  Russian  culture,  but  these  aociuired  trsita  were  but 
partly  assimilated  by  the  historic  cultures  of  the  two  oountries;  and 
in  both  cases  the  well  co-ordinated  ofgaaism  of  an  autonomous  culture 
is  but  superfidally  hidden  behind  the  outward  guise  of  Russian  insti* 
tutions. 

Among  the  Kwaktutl  of  the  Northwest  coast  the  institutioii  ol 
maternal  descent*  no  doubt  derived  £rom  the  northern  tribes,  without 
becoming  the  dominant  form,  was  assimilated  by  the  prevailing 
institutions  to  a  sufficient  exinnt  to  result  in  a  highly  duuacteriatic 
hybrid  organisation  which  combines  features  of  maternal  and  paternal 
descent;*  in  the  ghost-dance  reli^ons  of  the  American  Indians  one 
easily  discerns  partly  transformed  features  of  Christiatt  belief  and 

>  CmpavtttedlicaMieMia  IVofanor  Cattefl**  Crii*f  illj>  Comni,  nMch  ht  jim  «p- 
pcand  M  Votaniie  III  «f  the  Scknm  and  BduottiMi  SetkB. 

*  F.  Boas.  Th$  SoeM  OrganiuUiom md tkt  Smit  SflriiKw^jf  ti»  JP—Wirtl InUwtU  CWMh- 
instcMi,  t897}«  i»*  334,  tad  daewbott, 
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dogma;  in  Ifoquoian  and  other  ootmologies,  bibUcal  inddents  appear 
In  tfttMpafent  guise;  in  innmneiable  Indian  etoriea  and  mytlis, 
etenienti  of  European  folk-lore  are  but  partly  oD*ordtnated  with  the 
genuine  Indian  content.^ 

In  other  caies,  perfect  aanmilation  of  imported  dements  has  taken 
place.  In  modem  civilisation,  numerous  cultural  traits  originally 
belonging  to  disparate  cultures  have  become  so  thoroughly  acclima- 
tised in  their  new  media  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  ever-pro- 
gressing uniformity  in  many  essentials  of  culture  called  "interna^ 
ttonaluun.** 

The  Europeanhorsehasbeenmadetheir  own  by  the  Flmns  Indians, 
even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  chaiacteristic  traits 
of  their  culture.  The  Saltsh  Bella  Coola  have  borrowed  so  much 
and  so  well  of  the  social  oiganizatiott,  religion,  ceremonies,  mate- 
rial culture,  of  the  coast  peoples,  as  to  become  pcactically  identical 
culturally  with  those  peoples.* 

The  mechanism  and  psychology  of  the  borrowing  processes  exempli- 
fied above  would,  if  properly  understood,  certainly  reveal  profound 
and  significant  differences.*  By  embracing  all  of  these  processes  in 
the  general  terms  of  diffu^on  or  genetic  relationship,  no  more  is 
achieved  than  to  suggest  the  initial  direction  for  further  research.* 

As  mentioned  before,  Graebner  docs  not  In  theory  deny  the  appli- 
cability of  the  psychological  point  of  view,  but  he  fails  to  apply  it. 
This,  and  his  failure  to  concentrate  on  the  study  of  a  real  (not  recon- 
structed) cultural  complex,  constitute  the  conspicuous  limitations  of 
his  work.  It  is  thus  that  he  permitted  himself  to  be  misled  into  the 
acceptance  of  three  cardinal  principles  which  became  the  comer- 
stones  of  the  entire  theory  of  culture-waves  and  cuiiure-strata, — 
the  principle  of  interi)retation  at  a  distance  {Ferninterpretation), 

'  See  the  recent  discu?«;ion  by  F.  Boas.  "Notes  OH  MeikaB  Foll&J<Ottw"  JommA 
Anurican  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxv  (1913),  pp.  247-2^'0. 

I  K.  Boas.  ■'  The  Mythology  gi  the  Bella  Cooia  ixxaians."  PmMifMions  oj  the  Jesup  North 
PmeiMExptdiUom,  vol.  1,  pp.  iM-»7. 

*  Tte  ■tale  of  onr  kaowledsewith  icCefenee  Co  thcte  phrnnnwii  ii«ell  ttbuMUd  bf 
the  fact  that  upon  one  point,  at  least.  In  connection  with  boirowing.  Boas  and  Graebner 
voice  diametrically  opposite  \news.  Graebner  represents  a  widely  held  standpoint  when 
he  says  that  "wo  eine  Erscheinung  unorganisch  in  ifarem  Zusammenhange  steht.  liegt 
Ubertragung  vor"  (Mttkodt,  p.  96):  wImium  Bom  icnwrkt.  **TlMopiiiioo  tipiwinl  by 
Dr.  CSneboer  teeoM  lo  aie  to  Kttle  true,  thai  I  ttUier  ladliBe  towanlt  the  Mvtne  opiolo*. 
It  seems  at  least  plausible,  although  it  hu  never  been  proved,  that  on  the  whole  only  sodl 
ethnic  futures  are  transmitted  that  in  some  way  conform  to  the  f^^'^t/Cttr  trf  loinc  fftiallire 

the  Ufe  of  the  people  that  adopt  them"  (ScUnce  U911].  p.  S08). 

*  While  noce  extemiva  favwtigirioM  d  diffusian  and  the  assimilation  of  borrowed 
tnitt  ttfll  remain  to  be  made,  much  credit  it  due  to  Dr.  Faal  Radln  for  U»  ntmniHtiiig 
•tudy  of  the  peyote  cult  among  the  Winnebago  (American  AnthropotogUt,  19x3),  la  which 
he  ha^  disclosed  Irffhly  *— — mpi—  rrf  thm  ii^,  a^—iin^f^^  urt  ffinifoniia 
tionof  ktaaa. 
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tHiicIl  totally  disregards  the  geographica!,  and  in  so  far  tlie  luftiliicil» 
factor  in  the  diffusion  of  culture;  ^  the  principle  of  the  permanfet 
compaiabili^  of  feoeticaUy  related  ciiltum,  which  fmh  to  take  into 
account  the  psychic  ttansformations  of  cultural  traits;*  and  the 
principle  of  tbe  integral  diffusion  of  cultures,  which  it  oootnulicted 
by  all  we  know  of  the  individuality  of  the  difierent  phases  of  a  cultuit 
as  well  as  by  our  entire  historical  experience.'  A  detailed  critiqiie 
of  these  principles,  Jxmewer,  would  oarry  us  b^ond  the  scope  oC  tiui 
article  * 

Another  consideration  must  be  adduced  here  to  show  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  problem  of  diffusion  and  those  problems 
which  arise  in  the  study  of  a  concrete  cultural  complex.  In  discus- 
sions of  cultural  origins,  and  in  oiliir  connections,  it  is  customary  to 
contrast  t!ic  prdc  esses  within  a  culture  conceived  of  as  "inner  growth" 
with  the  processes  involved  in  cuhiiral  contact.  Now,  in  addition 
to  the  (litT(  rences  displayed  by  the  two  sets  of  phenomena,  there  aue 
also  fundamental  psych ol optical  similarities.  Ideas  or  customs  that 
come  from  another  culture  may  be  totally  rejected,  or,  as  indicated 
before,  they  may  either  remain  essentially  foreign  to  the  new  medium 
or  become  partly  or  thoroughly  a^sinul  ited.  Tln  ^e  i(ieas  or  customs 
are  first  introduced  by  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals,  and  spread 

■ 

•  Methods,  pp.  6»-70:  also  pp.  no.  iis,  119,  143. 

•  Ihid  ,  pp  104-125.  The  fact  that  Graebner  pursues  his  argOBWat  SO  iMfeijr  in  tilt 
domain  oi  aaauml  cultare  is  here  responsible  lor  his  posttioo. 

•  xm^  p,  lis. 

"Kulturkrdae  und  Kulturschicfatea  fn  Ozeanien."  Zttisckrift  fUr  EtkmologjM,  vol.  zzxvti 
I190S).  pp.  28  el  seq.;  "Wanderung  und  Entwicklung  soxialer  Sy«teme  in  Australicn." 
CMms,  vol.  wc  [1906].  pp.  J81-186. 307-3X0.  320-334.  237-341;  "Die  sodalen  Systeme  in 
der  SOdaee."  ZMUdtrift  fir  SoaUMssmulufi,  v6L  si  (Z908I:  "Die  MdaaoladM  Bc«en- 
kultar  md  One  VtrmndUn,"  Aulkffot,  vol.  !▼  (1909!  •  tevcnl  nont  iwhMrtfcw  k 
riiwimii'i  MitteUungtn  and  the  Baessler  Arckiw).  In  all  of  ti  e  r  m  .  as  weQ  mIb 
his  theoretical  position,  Graebner  but!  I-  nn  thr  foundation  laid  by  Rati>  i.  1  his  stajidpoiot 
is  shared  by  Krobenius,  an  earlier  representative  of  this  ethnological  siciiool.  in  hia  "Der 
Ur sprung  der  Afrikaniachen  Kulturen"  (1898).  and  "  Die  Kulturformea  Oseaoieoa,"  P«Ur- 
mmm'»  MmtOmi^  toL  M  (S900);  Aakennran,  **Die  Lchra  von  d«  Knllurlcrdtai.*' 
Ankh  f§t  Anlknpdoth  (X911).  KorrtspoHdetu-Blctt,  whose  porftktt,  however.  Ii 
more  critical;  Foy.  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Eisentechnik,  insbeaondere  des  Gebla-c^  " 
Eiknologica,  I  Compare  also  P.  W.  Schmidt,  "Die  Kulturhistorische  Methode  in  der 
EUmologie."  Anlhropos,  vol.  vi  (191 1).  pp.  1010-1036.  Among  English  students, 
lUimi  bM  Aom  narked  sympathy  with  GtMbMr**  portion  CiM  bto  *'Tte  Btli^^ 
Aaab^  of  CoitwCk"  Stimet,  vol.  aodr  (t9sxl  and  "Hm  Swklaclcal  fllpifawiMa  of 
Myth."  Polk-Lore,  1913).  Graebner  has  been  attacked  In  this  country  by  Boas.  Dixon, 
and  Lowie,  in  the  articles  referred  to  before;  but  the  only  systematic  attempt  at  an  analy^s 
of  Graebner's  work  so  far  has  been  made  by  Uaberlandt,  in  his  brief  article  "Zur  Kritik 
der  Lehre  voo  den  Kulturkr^sen  und  Kiiltaiachlchtwu'*  Pdirn»a>  MUttOmm^nt,  vol.  57 
(tptt).  pp.  xx3-xt8.  For  Gmebact'a  and  Fojr**  ■nwfw  aad  llab«laadt*a  find  mitt, 
WBt  ItU^  pp.  ««•  «f  ssf.,  ajo  tt  «if.,  a$4. 
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tiumigh  ih€  eultiiml  ma  by  a  man  or  liM  rapid  ptoctw  of  dUfwkm. 
Nonr,  all  ol  tiMte  tmiti  apply  also  to  ideas  or  cuttomi  iriildi  ipfiiig 
up  within  tiia  group.  Th^  alao  may  be  reacted,  partly  or  wholly 
awUnflated,  and  they  wpmd  in  ewenrtelly  the  aama  way.  Themedi- 
aniwnandpaychologyof  thaproceeecaaraitrlkinrt^rimiUtf.  OCoouree. 
diere  la  an  Important  dUlerence:  the  Ideaa  and  ctatoma  of  Indigenoua 
origin  are  mote  likely  to  prove  acceptable  and  become  amimilatod 
than  thoee  condng  from  without.  Thla  la  dbvkuily  dua  to  the  fact 
that  the  Ideas  and  customs  that  spring  up  within  a  culture  are  In  part 
determined  by  that  culture*  while  those  that  come  from  without 
are  independent  of  the  recipient  cultural  medium.  The  main  differ- 
ence, then,  seems  to  lie,  not  In  the  proceisce  of  moulding  and  assimi^ 
lation  to  which  the  two  sets  of  ideas  and  customs  are  subjected  in  a 
cultural  medium,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  range  and  character  of  the 
two  sets  of  ideas  and  customs  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  different. 
Clearly,  also,  this  difference  will  be  the  km,  the  greater  the  eimilarity 
between  tibe  two  cultures  in  contact. 

It  thus  appears  that  not  only  are  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  replete 
with  psychological  problems,  but  the  character  of  those  problems  is 
in  many  ways  related  to  that  of  the  problems  arising  in  the  study  of 
concrete  cultural  complexes.* 

Similar  diflpicutties  arr-e  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  conver- 
gence. No  nif  ire  than  in  the  case  of  paralleli-m  and  diffusion  is  there 
a  psycholopcal  intcr|)retation  of  similaritii  s  in  culture  wlien  they  are 
ascribed  to  convergent  developments.  The  phenomena  of  what  we 
called  "dependent"  convergence  may  first  be  ritcd  in  this  connection. 
The  facts  embraced  in  that  category  belong  to  the  domain  of  conver- 
gence as  well  as  to  that  of  diffusion  or  genetic  relationship.  They 
represent  convergences  in  so  tar  as  the  sources  from  whicii  they  develop 
may  be  different;  but  whereas  in  genuine  (  onvergences  the  develop- 
ment of  similarities  proceeds  in  two  or  more  independent  ^ries  Ix-loiig- 
ing  to  different  cultures,  in  the  case  of  "dependent"  convergence 
the  similarities  are  due  to  a  common  psychic  setting,  to  ideas  that 
are  "in  the  air,"  or  to  the  suggestion  of  a  pre-existing  pattern.  An 
interesting  study  could  be  made  to  show  that_  the  pragmatisms  of  a 
Mach,  a  James,  a  Schiller,  a  Dewey,  or  a  Bergsoii,  liave  developed  from 

>  Of  the  few  contrlbutioiT^  to  the  solution  of  this  and  related  probletns.  Wlaaler'* 
recent  article  deserves  mention.  See  his  "The  North  American  Indians  of  the  Plain*." 
P»g¥im  ScimuM  Motuhly  (May,  1913).  pp.  436-444.  where,  at  the  end  of  an  all  too  brief 
bat  pnvHot  Sttmmkn,  tb*  a«lbor  couMm,  "la  mmn^  W9  btUsro  tbat  tbe  fMit 
inmat  the  aasumptida  tbat  tht  typical  Plaint  CdUai*  wm  davtlopcd  in  the  beut  of 
the  area,  and  was  the  comj>osfte  result  of  independent  lnren»?'->n  anrf  the  adaptation  of 
intrusive  cultural  trait"  frnm  thp  east,  sjouth,  and  west."  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  Dr.  Wi»slcr 
will  mtt  long  withhold  a  much  more  detailed  difciuaion  of  the  «ame  problem  than  the  one 
tebMgivttM. 
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different  sources,  aod  often  tiiroui^  ctrUosigly  dMMmilar  ptwxa&a  ci 
thought.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  the  thinking  of  these 
authore  along  pragmatic  lines  was  to  a  large  extent  detennsned  by 
certain  widely  spread  tendencies  in  modem  thinking. 

On  a  similar  plane  lies  the  objective  tendency  in  modem  psychology 
and  SQciology,  —  the  so-called  "psychology  of  behavior."  While 
hints  and  theories  pointing  in  this  direction  may  be  found  in  books 
on  psycbologyf  sociology,  religion,  the  psychic  motivation  of  these 
convergent  processes  of  thought  is  diaoemtbly  varial)lc.  The  lure  ol 
statistics  has  done  its  share;  the  discouraging  results  of  the  introspec- 
tive method  constitute  another  factor;  still  another  is  represented  by 
the  de55ire  to  equate  the  methods  of  human  and  animal  ps^  cholog^  ;* 
while  the  essentially  similar  position  recently  taken  by  Durkheim  in 
his  "La  Vie  Religieuse"  lias  a  psychologicai  lustory  of  a  much  more 
involverl  character. 

Genuine  convergence,  finally,  is  by  no  means  obvious  psychologi- 
cally, and  practically  no  advance  has  so  far  been  ma  Je  towards  the 
dearing-up  of  the  problems  involved.^  i  he  principle  of  limited  possi- 
!)ilities  advocated  in  this  studv  may  suggest  the  reality  of  conver- 
gence, but  it  does  not  Loucli  Ihe  psychological  aspect  of  tlie  situation. 
Pending  sf)ccific  investig.itionof  convergences  and  their  psychic  mech- 
anisms, a  few  theoretically  pfaiisible  sources  of  cuiivergence  may  at 
least  be  indicated.  Accident  will  ulwav«  claim  its  share  of  instances,* 
meaning  by  that  the  operation  of  a  niukiplicity  of  factors  which  in 
their  complexity  will  ever  defy  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  any  kind 
of  law,  and  which  will  always  be  operative  in  producing  convergences 
as  well  as  divergences.  Convergences  of  this  type  may  fitly  be  compared 
to  those  at  times  striking  physiognomic  convergences  which  occur  in 
genetically  unrelated  persons.  General  psychological  sindiarity  of 
two  cultures  or  ctdtural  stages  must  certainly  constitute  a  favorable 

*  Compare  McDougaU's  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology;  Max  .Meyer  *  The  funda- 
■liwlill— ■  ^Hmmm  JUkmkr*  Boiloa,  1911;  Thoniilikie'i  Animd  InidU^enct  Qtm  tma 
dtaptenh  ■to»L«ite*s  A  Ptj^ekohjltd!  Ski4f  tf  RMgkm,  19x9.  The  HMMt  4ns— tie 

inicomprorniiing  stand  in  this  connection  has  been  taken  by  J.  B.  Watson  ("  Psychology 
as  the  Behavioritt  views  it,"  Psychological  Rninv.  vol.  xx  (1013].  pp.  rsS-iT").  who. 
with  enviable  optimism,  unflinchingly  accepts  even  the  most  absurd  consequences  oi  the 
doctrine  of  behavior. 

*  TliiM.  whOt  €iJue|iUou  mnrit  be  tsfcoi  to  Dr.  Lowle*«  4nctitni."9»nt«d  Out  ewfUwicie 

of  identities,  they  are  inexplicable.**  for  reasons  indicated  befon  (tee^  36$).  he  is  certaixUy 
right  in  insisting  that  neither  the  psychic  unity  of  man.  nor  similarity  in  plifilcal  Of 
cultural  environment,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  txpiaim  genuine  convergence. 

*  Graebner  u  cerUiiiily  wrong  in  categorically  rejecting  IL  M.  Meyer's  utilisation  of 
tlMfionMptofsceldctit(l#i(Mf,p.95).  Of  oome^  flw  oooeept  mwfc  not  be  andaHood 
t^^—r'r  **^'"tr'**^'^^*^i  *^  I  I******!—  In  all  quortioiM  of  oc^bn. 
for  Instance,  orifrins  of  inventions  in  particular,  the  concept  of  accident  or  chance  wfU 
ever  do  excellent  service.  For  a  judicious  utilization  of  the  concept  ia  this  rnMinrTtKffli 
Bce  Wundt.  "Eiemente  der  Volkerpsycboiogie,"  pp.  24,  27-30,  31-32. 
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•oil  lor  tibe  gmnistation  of  ooiiYefBenoet.  This  also  tipplifft  to  titirilfir 
pbaiet  in  ccopomlc,  juridical,  religioiu«  iodal,  devdopmcnt.  Still 
another  eource,  as  shown  before,  may  be  seen  in  the  asstmflating 
influeiBce  of  special  psychic  situations,  such  as  are  constituted  by 
totemic  oompkMs^  leligioiia  aodelies,  feudal  systems,  levolutiooaiy 
periods,  etc  Concrete  reseafcfa  must  be  relied  upon  to  reveal  the 
oplanatory  vslue  of  the  above  and  other  factofs,  as  well  as  the 
relation  between  genuine  and  false  convergences.* 

Meanwhile*  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  parallelism,  diffusion, 
conveigence,  must  be  regarded  solely  In  the  light  of  heuristic  principles, 
which  cannot  be  directly  utilized  for  an  interpretation  of  culture,  but 
the  application  of  which  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  cultural  material  which  will  lend  itself  more  readily  to  such 
interpretation. 

smocAST 

A  critical  analysis  of  use  of  the  concept  of  convergence  by  various 
authors  leads  to  the  distinction  of  three  types  of  convergence, — false 
conveigence,  genuine  convergence,  and  dependent  conveigenoe. 

Pending  the  concrete  demonstration  of  instances  of  convergence 
whldi  may  be  expected  from  furdier  researdi,  a  theoretical  vindicap 
tion  of  the  principle  seems  desuable. 

Analysis  of  Individual  cultures  shows  that  every  culture  is  character- 
ized by  a  limited  number  of  cultural  traits,  both  objective  and  psycho- 

*  Whiie  the  principle  oi  Utuited  pueiubilities  as  here  enunciated  applies  to  all  phases  of 

caltm  OMttcrial  enltiine  m  Micfa  Imw  tcaraely  been  toodbed  ntmi  la  thlt  tuid j.  TUt 
mi  due  to  two  mmmm.  Gmebner**  oondniioaB  and  thMirie*  obvlomly  have  tam 

derived  from  his  intensive  studies  of  the  material  coltitre  of  oertaitt  axcas.  and 

he  has  largely  relied  upon  these  data  in  his  Metkode  as  wll  a?  In  his  concrete 
investij^tions.  Dr.  L>owie,  io  his  capacity  of  critic,  was  induced  to  follow 
Gcacbner'a  lead  la  aBfacUac  hta  ennplH  nalalr  la  tba  donia  of  material  coltaia. 
Tte  Muaa  li  tnM  of  Habcflaadt'a  iaterattias  itady  (**PtililtlortidMtluHe>apliMlM 

fteallden**'  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologie.  Band  XII,  1913).    Thus  it  seemed  desirable  to 

concentrate  on  the  other  aspects  of  culture  which  had  remained  relatively  neglected  in 
the  diiscu^iun  of  convergeuce.  On  the  otlu:r  hand.  ceiLaiu  ptublemii  mine  in  ct^nnection 
with  material  ctilture  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  treated,  but  which  are  ao  specific 
aito&lloatMthellBiltaof  thepmatartide.  To  tf ve  oely  one  fflaMtkMi.  latlK 
dooMia  of  aialcrial  culture,  aad  tbeie  aloaa.  MeallUee  of  ladapendcat  origin  are  known  to 
occur.  These,  it  would  seem,  surely  constitute  j:enuine  convcrgenceg.  But  the  objectively 
identical  features  may  have  different  psychological  settings,  in  which  case,  in  accordance 
with  the  psychological  connotations  of  the  concept  of  convergence,  the  identities  ought  to 

ba  darned  aeialeaeonvennoco.  TMeieoajyoMeof  thedlMcwUfcawMchoaa^I^e  wti»> 
iMtorfly  dltpooed  of  la  the  abaoKe  of  a  thoxotifh  analytical  atody  of  caltaiai  dmllaiille^ 

and  of  the  concept  of  similarity  itself  in  its  application  to  cultural  traits.  Such  a  study, 
ai^in.  can  only  be  made  at  the  hand  of  a  series  of  concrete  examples.  ThiX  then,  may  well 
be  regarded  tiie  immediate  task  of  the  ethnologist,  which  must  be  accompliabed  befofe 
ttttdi  further  progtw  fa  thatlMi»eUc«l  ehhntaliftB  of  tba  oeac^  of  coawi^^ 
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logical,  tliecliancttr  of  wbichkdiockttrlyclefiiMd.  Maifced  diiillap> 
ities  exist  between  tudi  tniti'tn  diffemt  adtum.  Ob  tlie  other 
hand,  an  aaalyris  of  the  hlttorical  and  paycfaoloflcal  aooioM  of  audi 
cultuiral  tiaitB  leveala  a  mndi  gmter  poMiUe  varietsr  of  origina  and 
proceeses.  Thia  Umitation  In  number  and  character  of  cultural 
traits,  when  oomfiaied  to  the  miiltipUdty  of  possible  historical  and 
psychological  aouroes,  conatltutea  a  limttatkm  in  the  possibilities  of 
development,  and  necessitates  convergence*  The  principU  af  kmiled 
possibMiies  in  cultural  dmiopmrnU  ii  tkmi  t9iu$UMi§d  mi  a  priori 
nrftfNMiif  ta  /Mwr  ipf  convergence. 

Con vergence  and  parallelism  do  not  exclude  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  preferential  application  of  the  principle  of  convergence 
seems  justifiable:  lOr  convergence  involves  less  hypothetical  elements 
than  parallelism;  convergence  reconciles  the  similarity  in  cultural 
traits  with  the  diversity  of  historical  processes:  moreover,  every 
instance  of  parallelism  of  necessity  invo1\  cs  aa  initial  convergence. 

Parallelism,  diffusion,  convers:cnre,  are  not  principles  of  psycho- 
logical interpretation,  and  crinnut  in  themselves  furnish  a  rationale 
of  culture.  They  must  be  regarded  as  heuristic  principles  the  critical 
application  of  which  will  result  in  a  grouping  and  classification  of 
cultural  data  facilitating  the  psychological  interpretation  of  culture. 

Columbia  UN-ivutsiTTi 
Nbw  Youc  Crnr. 
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UOCAL  MEETINGS 

NOKTB  CAKOLnrA  BftANCB 

Ai  a  meeting  called  in  i^aleigh,  N.  C,  on  March  24,  approximately  forty 
prospective  memben  of  a  North  Cerolitta  Braadi  of  the  American  Polk- 
Lott  Society  were  preeent,  and  about  ten  or  fifteen  others.  " 

A  permanent  Offanizatioii,  called  the  North  ratwll—  Fdk-Lore  Sodety, 

was  efTected;  a  constitution,  reported  by  the  organizing  committee,  which 
had  been  at  work  since  December,  was  adopted;  about  eighty  charter 
members  were  enrolled;  and  the  following  o&cers  elected: — 

PmideiU,  Dr.  Janes  F.  Royster,  Univenity  of  North  CtroUna. 
Vi€§-FnsidiHis,  Col.  Haywood  Porter,  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  Rev.  George  W. 
Lay,  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Mr.  O.  W.  BiackoaU,  KtttreU, 

N.  C. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown,  irioity  College,  Duriiam, 
N.  C. 

Professor  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University,  had  expected  to  be  present, 
but  was  unable  to  reacb  the  State  in  time  for  the  meeting.  The  foUowing 
literary  programme  was  carried  out:  — 

Mr.  T.  M.  Pittman,  of  He&deiton,  "The  Uses  of  Words  in  Different  Sec- 
tions of  the  State." 

Professor  Benjamin  Sledd,  of  Wake  Forest  College,    Witchcraft  in  the 
Mountains  of  Virginia." 

Professor  Tom  Peete  Cross,  Univerdty  of  North  Carolina,  "  Magic." 

Professor  Collier  Cobb,  University  of  North  Carolnia,  "Legends  of  the 
Carolina  Coast  and  Some  Early  Foreigners." 

FiAVK  C.  BxowN,  Stcreiary, 

Trikity  College, 
dukuam,  n.  c. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

European  Tales  among  the  Ciii  KASAw  Indians.  —  The  following 
tale  was  recorded  in  Oklahoma.  The  narraior  was  Josiah  Mikey  (Ca'bi'tcit 
**  detring  a  CUdumtw,  who  fnniMwd  otbtlr  ctlmological  data,  particih 
larly  ob  social  oifaiiisation»  iiead-flatteniiig,  ceremonial,  and  folk-kxCf 
which  were  publitlied  ill  a  tiiort  |»aperia  tlie  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lon 
(Vol.  XX  (1907I,  pp.  50-58).  It  was  claimed  by  the  informant  that  these 
old  stories  {cikono"'pa'^)  relate  tn  a  former  period  when  animals  and  men 
had  a  common  language.  Tliuugh  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  bor- 
rowed European  motive,  this  story  belongs  to  a  class  which  has  the  additional 
font  of  having  been  appropriated  by  oae  of  the  bands  in  pniee  of  its  toCemic 
animal.  In  tlie  wotda  of  the  narrator«  it  van  '*  told  the  Fok  band  to 
make  fun  of  the  wolf,  and  get  the  Wolf  band  to  hurrah  for  the  Fox  band." 
J  mii<;t  confess,  however,  that  my  list  of  bands  from  the  ChicdEasaw  did 
not  include  either  the  Fox  or  Wolf  band. 

Tit  F0X  and  ikt  Wo^.  —  The  Fox  and  the  Wolf  were  friends.  cum 

they  agreed  to  go  huntinf.  The  Fox  went  off  in  one  direction,  and  so  did 
the  Wolf  in  another  direction.  The  Fox  travelled  in  a  circle,  and  by  and  by 
ran  across  the  Wolf.  He  asked  him  what  I'lrk  he  had  had.  The  Wolf  told 
him  that  he  had  met  with  a  Dog,  and  asked  the  Dog  why  he  liked  to  stay 
around  human  beings.  Said  the  Dog,  "  I  like  them  because  they  defend 
me.'*  Then  he  asked  the  Dog  how  they  defended  him.  Said  he,  "  Look 
behind  that  treet  *'  Now,  there  stood  a  man  with  a  gun.  Then  the  Wolf 
was  terrified,  ran  off,  and  forgot  about  huntin^r  until  he  met  the  Foia. 

Now,  the  Fox  told  what  luck  he  had  had.  He  had  had  good  luck.  He 
told  the  Wolf  that  he  found  a  dead  horse;  but  the  horse  was  King  very  near 
a  road,  and  he  was  afraid  to  tackle  him  alone.  He  told  the  Wolf,  however, 
that  if  he  would  help  him  carry  the  horse  o£f,  they  would  have  a  feast. 
The  Wolf  agreed,  and  they  went  to  where  the  dead  hone  was.  They 
stopped  near  by.  The  Wolf  wouldn't  believe  the  horse  was  dead.  He  told 
the  Fox  to  bring  him  a  handful  of  hair.  The  Fox  brought  him  a  handful 
of  hair,  and  the  Wolf  smelted  it.  Said  he,  "  Yes,  he's  been  dead  quite  a 
while.'* 

So  now  the  WoU  and  Fox  consulted  how  to  carry  the  dead  horse  away. 
The  Wolf  allowed  the  Fox  to  tie  his  tail  to  the  dead  horse's  tail,  and  the 
Fox  took  hold  of  his  head  to  pull  him  off.  When  the  Wdf  was  securely 

tied  to  the  horse's  tail,  the  Fox  went  over  to  his  place  near  the  head  to  get 

hold.  Then  suddenly  he  scratched  the  horse  on  the  nose;  and  being,  in 
truth,  only  asleep,  the  horse  woke  up,  and  dashed  away,  draetring  the  Wolf. 
Then  the  Fox  shouted  lu  the  Wolf,  "  Hurrah  for  me,  my  friend!  "  but  the 
Wolf  cried  in  despair,  "  How  can  I  hurrah,  when  Ira  up  in  the  air?  " 

P.  G.  SfvCK 

Pm.APM.FaiA,  Pa. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  WINNEBAGO 

INDIAN 

BY  PAUL  RADIN 

Very  many  laymen  and  ethnologists  have  frequently  brought 
against  ethnological  memoirs  the  indictment  that  they  represented 
hut  thr  -skeleton  r»nd  bones  of  the  culture  they  sought  to  portray; 
that  w  li  lt  \v  1-  III  eded,  if  we  were  ever  to  understand  the  Indian,  was 
an  init  ri  M  I  tation  of  his  life  and  emotions  from  wiiliin;  which  was 
what,  lor  the  most  part,  ethnological  memoirs  did  not  do. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  I  think,  this  general  indictment  is  quite 
correct,  although  issue  might  be  taken  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  brought  forward,  especially  with  the  lack  of  specific  detaila 
as  to  how,  inde(;d,  an  inside  vicsv  of  the  Indian  was  to  be  obtained. 

The  answer  to  the  **dry-as-bones"  memoirs  has  taken  two  forms; 
either  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret  such  memoirs,  or  a  "civil- 
ize<i '  Indian  lias  interpreted,  as  l)est  lie  could,  the  memories  of  his  child- 
hood and  his  youth,  and  presented  them  in  poetic  English.  The  general 
criticism  that  might  be  applied  to  both  these  methods  of  procedure 
b,  that  they  do  not  really  give  that  which  the  critics  of  the  ordinary 
detcriptive  memoir  insist  is  vital,  —  an  inside  view  of  the  Indian's 
emotional  For  to  do  tliatt  it  is  a  primary  requisite  that  the 
Indian  be  a  real  Indian,  and  not  a  Christian  looking  back  upon  a 
''nmiantic*'  past. 

In  my  studies  among  the  Winnebago  Indians,  I  happened  to  nm 
across  one  oi  those  serious  and  sedate  middle-aged  individuals  whom 
one  is  likely  to  meet  in  almost  every  civilization,  and  who,  if  they 
chose  to  speak  in  a  natural  and  detached  manner  about  the  culture 
to  which  they  bdonged,  could  throw  more  light  upon  the  working* 
of  an  Indian's  btain  than  any  mass  of  information  systematieally  and 
carefully  obtained  by  an  outsider. 

Realizing  that  here  was  an  excellent  instrument  lor  obtaining  just 
what  was  so  urgently  needed,  an  inakle  view  of  an  Indian's  thoughts, 
I  approached  him  with  the  klea  of  relating  to  me---whenev«r  ha 
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chose,  in  any  manner  he  chose  —  something  about  that  culture  of 
which  he  had  formed  an  integral  part  tip  to  the  time  of  my  coming 
among  the  Winnebago.  I  told  him  I  wanted  something  about  hi-? 
beliefs  :\r\(]  about  the  pen-  lc  he  had  met;  but  beyond  that  I  di  l  not 
guide  him  in  any  respect.  Of  course,  one  difficulty  was  encountered, 
one  that  is  encountered  every^s  here,  but  most  characteristically  among 
tin  Indians,- —  the  difhrnltv  of  presenting  to  a  stranger  memories, 
feelings,  and  facts  ihat  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  arrange. 

From  tliis  p  ii.i  of  view,  then,  this  inside  view  partakes  of  the 
artificial,  and  is  most  assuredly  selective.  Fortunately,  my  inform- 
^  ant  did  very  little  arranging.  The  facts  he  chuM.-  lo  discuss  were  tlu>i.c, 
of  course,  that  had  impressed  him  most  strongly  during  his  forty -eight 
years  of  life.  Everything  he  told  me  was  told  in  Indian,  and  he  was 
present  wiicii  the  Fnglish  translation  was  made.  Surely,  no  better 
opp</iLunity  for  obtaining  an  "inside"  view  cuuJd  be  given. 

There isstill  onedanger  lurking  in  the  following  pages.  The  language 
in  which  they  were  told  is  not  literar>'  or  chosen  Winnebago.  The 
informant  changes  frequently  from  past  to  present  tense,  from  direct  to 
indirect  discourse,  etc.  It  is  generally  too  concise  and  syncopated,  and 
leaves  much  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader.  Add  to  this  the  ontinaiy  diffi- 
culties of  translating  Indian  into  English,  and  it  will  easily  be  aeen  tliat 
tlie  English  rendering  is  liable  to  an  intefpietation,  at  the  hands  o< 
**  interpgpetative"  minds*  which  may  be  utterly  unjustified  by  the  Winne- 
bago itself.  I  cannot  very  well  advocate  the  learning  of  Winnebago 
aa  an  essential  prefiminaiy  to  the  interpretation  of  the  above  pages; 
Ixttthat  is»of  oouiae,  what  must  bedemandedof  all  those  who  refuse  to 
«ooept  approwmations.  The  Winnebago  original  of  this  English  ao> 
count  IS  printed  below  the  rule.  Worda  given  in  parenthesea  have 
been  inserted  to  complete  the  sense.  For  explanation  of  alphabet 
tee  "Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,"  Bulletin  40,  Part  !« 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pp.  880  Mg. 

I.  HOW   ONE   OF  MY  ANCESTORS   WAS   BLESSED   BY  EARTH-MAKER* 

WScgicega  they  called  him.  A  Winnebago  he  was.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  his  fathar  coaxed  him  to  fast;  (saying)  that  when  Earth - 
Maker  created  the  various  spirits,  as  many  good  spirits  as  he  made, 
all  of  them  did  he  place  in  control  of  something.  (The  gift  of)  lite, 
(of  victory)  in  war,  he  put  in  control  of  some.   Others  were  to  be 

W^cgfc^ga  higafr^gi.  Hotc&ngijA"  hereji  Tcikxfidlhugi  hi-tntdilgi 
hrdigiiiantc  hak^ftrajfjl;  mt'^u^a  wizopini  waritdrt  wi*Aligi,  djioAilca 
wlxoptiii  p'l*»a  •ftfi^Ji.  hAn4"tciflxdji»  wiji°^?uk'e)n()  wagigfj^.  Uafikcf. 
go-n  wonAjIrl,  kiruk'6116  wagigtj^.   Hodi  wit^liik'C  hirckdj^,  jMe 

>  TMiitw«By>wrfott<<>fawtottorywaiiiittheWinnrtigo.   I  belkv 
fMlf  mfloa  Bluwitlf*  has  asaodated  it  with  one  of  his  ancestors  b  hrrnim 
jiuMPMrd  ft  cam  Mcfa  at  It  mentioned  at  Uie  end  ol  the  kceod  (cf .  p.  api). 
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great  hunters;  that  is  what  he  blewed  than  with*  what  he  gava  to 

them.  Again,  some  of  the  various  spirits  were  to  become  very  power- 
luL  That  is  what  thQr.were  put  in  ooatroi  of;  that  is  what  he  tohi 
them  to  fast  for.  Whatever  practices  nnd  blessings  the  Indians ' 
(needed)  to  live,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  different  and  diverse 
spirits.  These  different  things  he  gave  them  (the  spirits).  This  is 
what  he  (the  father)  told  him  (the  son)  to  try  to  find  out  (figm  the 
spirits).   Thus  he  did. 

W'hen  he  (the  young  man)  was  fasting,  he  tn'ed  to  find  out  some- 
thing from  the  spirits.  As  he  was  fasting  thus,  he  kept  thinking, 
"Long  ago  Earth-Maker  created  the  different  spirits,  and  put  every 
one  of  them  in  control  of  sometliing,  so  people  sa\  .  Earth-Maker, 
then,  mnst  truly  l)e  in  control  of  everything.  \\v  must,  then,  be 
much  more  powertui  (than  the  spirits).  The  tiiili  r(  nt  spirits,  Earth- 
Maker  created.  He  put  them  in  charge  of  tiiese  (blessings);  he  gave 
them  these  gifts.  Now,  even  as  holy  as  these  (spirits)  are,  so,  assur- 
edly, Earth-Maker  must  be  mightier,  hoh'er,*'  he  thought.  He  tried 
to  dream  ol  liim  (Earth-Maker).  "What  kind  of  a  hoinj^  is  he?" 
he  thought.  As  he  was  doing  (fastintj),  he  thought  to  hini^*  !t,  'Not 
any  one  of  the  different  spiriib  have  knowii  him  (Earth-Maker)  as 
he  was  (that  is,  has  he  appeared  to,  in  fasting) ;  not  even  one  of  the 
different  spirits  has  he  blessed.  I  wonder  if  Earth-Maker  would 
bless  me;  thai  is  what  I  am  thinking  of."  So  he  thought,  and,  puUiug 
himself  in  a  pitiable  condition,*  he  cried.'  He  could  not  stop. 
"Earth-Maker,  forsooth,  I  wish  to  obtain  knowledge  from,"  he 
thought ;  "so  that,  if  he  does  not  bless  me  during  the  fasting,  I  riiall 
assuredly  die,"  he  thought.   So  to  the  utmost,  with  all  his  power,  did 

nintcwirodja"  haniwHt^ipfi*'  Jik'e  hodi  waxopfni  wor.ltcirera  hidadj^- 
rekdj^.  jSskS  hi^uk  6u6  wagigigi,  jgsk6  hagin&''tccij&.  b4ukcig£nllngEr6 
hoixk6"oa  djagticAAA*  ^nfifik*!  wboptni  waiitdrera  hok*iiitcBim  hsni'td* 
aiHcwirddjI*.  Hok4rAte  hiaiwagfgije.  JM  j^ldce  hip*«Ktsna>i>dj«. 
GIji  «Q»j4. 

Hft^dkginSntcgi  wiLxoptni  hip*6rezEn&''i'*  wa'd^j^.  Gtji  h&M&gin§ntcgt 
wawewf''wi'**5filcs*ij^,  "GIji  hagftr^jA"  wSxopini  wardtcirera  mS^'una  e 
wa'Cje  hani^tcinxdji"  waj  Aniji'*cAnA"  hinik'6nd  wagigfjc,  SnAnk'-a. 
Ma'^'unauK  a  fixdji**  waju^'uanaiitciaxdji''  hiruk'onoiiank'icni.  Hirailcerd- 
adj^osfik^iktii.  WSioptni  war4tctreaAfigBrfirlciGe.  Mft^Hi^a  ^awa*dngi. 
Jitke  bhiik*oiisP9ekdj«  wogftnu  DerCckera  wlk'a>teAflkdHiMfik*Mja% 
mA'"uoa  wija"  hefcdjinAnk'i,  wak'a"tc  angEra,"  hiregfji.  Iliha-d^  nA^iftgi. 
"  Djask6\(lji"nanpi,"  hirejo.  ^uink^ii'^  k'iwcwiwingAdja",  "  Hank'^  wAxo- 
plni  warAtrirera  hijai"pcrezEiii,  wa^uiiank'i ;  waxopfni  v,aratcircrar6ck8 
hank'IjA"  nA"djO"djanigidja°.  Djaguana  ma"*unank  a  na^djQMjAna, 
mfejSske  p'ewimonk."  liireglji,  nAMjokUdj^"]^  Y^kglji.  Haflk*! 
aaHdja-  i^uxarukaaljl.  "  MA^uva,  tcak*6.  yap*toBaa*||ik<M6,"  hirej^; 
'*gijihallk*4BMjilN]jftPnickijigd-hMigimuitdr^toekd  GUi 

.    t  AfitMUitlCBWBwrofMfliwtlMthefMlcd. 
*  Cf7lmttta*cotkeceicBioalalwyL 
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be  fast.  Earth-Maker  oofy  lie  laated  for.  At  first,  four  days  would 
he  aleep;  ^  then  tSx  days  he  would  sleep;  then  eight  days  he  would 
deep;  then  ten  days  he  would  sleep;  and  then  twelve  days  he  would 
sleep.*  After  he  had  gotten  thus  hr,  he  would  eat.  Yet  (it  was) 
quite  pondve  that  he  had  obtained  no  knowledge;  that  never  (once) 
had  he  been  blessed.  Then  he  gave  up  (his  fasting).  As  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  early  manhood,  he  gave  it  up,  and  married. 

He  took  lliB  wife  with  him,  and  together  they  moved  away  to  an 
out-of-the-way  place.   There;  they  lived,  he  alone  with  his  wife. 

Then,  again  they  commenced  to  fast,  he  with  her.  Earth-Maker  he 
wished  to  dream  of '  before,  and  he  felt  that  this  time  most  assuredly 
would  he  die  (if  he  did  not  appear  to  him)  in  the  fasting.  "Never 
had  it  been  told  that  such  a  thing,  that  is,  a  blessing  from  E^rth« 
Maker  (has  happened).    I  shall  die  during  the  fasting,"  he  thought. 

After  a  while,  a  child  they  had.  It  was  a  boy.  He  addressed  hi3 
wife  (and)  asked  her  advice,  sayinc:  thnt  they  ought  to  sacrifice  their 
child  to  Earth-Maker.  She  consented.  To  Earth-Maker  they  will 
sacrifice  it.  They  constructed  a  platform,*  and  they  placed  fthe 
child)  upon  it.  And  then  both  of  them  wept  bitterly.  In  the  night- 
time, when  they  slept,  Earth-Maker  took  pity  on  them,  he  said.  He 
came  to  them,  and  they  looker!  at  him.  He  most  certainly  is  ihe  one; 
a  soldier's  uniform  he  wears;  a  high  cocked-hat  he  carries  on  his  head. 

ep'A  ha"dagin4ntcEra  nia"cdja"  Ma°'unicAnA^  haginintccc.  Tce- 

gldja  djob6ha%  na"«4j6;  hshf  ]iak*lwelia*  iia"a%j@;  jigiabi  haniw6flgolisP 
nt^%%;  hshf  kMpAnohafjA"  na^^jft;  hshf  sff'hscABAha^  oaflgl|L  Ep^I 

j^djafnxdjf**  p*£  hi'*pga  6gi  warutsVj^.  Hisk^'xdji'*  j&gaank*6  wajP- 
pVTrzEnlje  hafik'ag^  wajM^nijA"  na'^djodja^nfj'*,  Hahik^Uglj^  J6» 
djQnga  xed^  wogiz6kdj Afigi,  rucdjinAnga  hinCiuk  kandiikc§. 

£gi  hiiciwina  hak'arak'fju  gix6nai»^>cj6  ma'*wotcaf'*naflxdji*.  Hahl 
tcireje  hUcAwinacAn.\'*  hak'arak'iju. 

tgi  haM&ginantdreje  hokHk^Qa.  Mft^^Upa  hlhaMi  rog6'4iihera 
j«d)Ofiga  «dja  hisgbdjP  tHkdiirejft  hi>dl«inaad}edja.  "Hafifc*agi 
hija»  ]hU  hor^giranL   H8*d&ginandjBr#gl,  tcSkdj^"  hliejl 

Hag&r^ja"  hahl  ntfikdj6figEntfigI-a'^  hanfnejd.  tjafigEnfngl-a'^  herej^. 
HitcSwina  wagPj^  hlh6k'araglj?,  nifikdj6nkEnIHgra  mft"*una  na^pigiruxAtc 
hirekdjO,  ejc.  Giji  hitcAwina  k'araxuruk'i.  Md'**una  na°hipiru\-.^djirej6. 
Hazadjija"  *uinanAnga  hihagedja  hat^u^pirejd.  figi  jedjuijiga  hiiiii'  wink'd 
ma^odja"  74girej&  Ha^heg&dja"  naP^ejd  mdP*U9a  nandjwodj4''j6  ^j^. 
Whsdji-lnAftga  honixadjitegMja^.    Hiakeiia^ijlnlji«]e  maosPp^e  wafsi 

*  MtMMrticexprearfooiorlMdag.  I  bdlevc  tint.  aUcr  the  But  «rMOO«ddsycf  com- 
plete •btlioeiwa^  the  feilen.  pnAddy  fimn 

the  day. 

*  That  ia.  he  would  sleep  a  certela  mmbcr  of  ffcore.  and  faraftk  Us  laat.  then  m  loagv 

period,  and  then  another  hreak«  etc 
a  To  be  btoieed  hjr. 

«  AsthefMhcrbeloaffMtotfaeiippcrphntfy.thecbildwMbnlBdMftaGeffoU. 
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His  appearance  was  pfeasmg.  He  (the  man)  looked  at  liini.  "I 
wonder  whether  it  is  EMh-Maker/'  he  thought.  Then  he  (the 
apparition)  took  a  step.  " He  it  must  be,  I  was  thinking/*  he  thought.* 
Then  another  step  he  took.  That  far  now  he  moved.  (Again)  a  step 
he  took,  and  as  he  disappeared,  moving,  he  utteied  a  cry.  That  one 
not  Earth-Maker  he  was;  a  pigeon  he  was.  They  (the  bad  spirits) 
had  fooled  him. 

Again,  even  more  did  his  heart  ache;  even  more  was  he  wound  up 
(in  the  desire  to  be  blessed  by  Eartli-Maker).  Now,  again  he  slept 
(fissted),  and,  indeed,  Earth-Maker  came  to  him.  "Human,  I  bless 
you.  Long  have  you  wept  to  be  blessed.  Earth-Maker  I  am  he,*' 
he  said.  When  he  kx>ked  at  him,  pleasing  in  appearance  he  looked. 
He  (looked)  was  fine,  and  his  clothing  was  pleasant  to  look  at.  "  I 
wonder  whether  this  is  really  Earth-Maker,"  he  thought.  He  looked 
at  him,  iikI  as  he  looked,  he  grew  smaller,  he  thought.  The  fourth 
time  he  looked,  a  bird'  it  was. 

Then  his  heart  ached  even  more.  Bitterly  did  he  cry.  Now,  for 
the  third  time,  did  Earth*Maker  bkss  him,  (saying),  "Earth-Maker 
have  you  tried  to  dream  of,  and  caused  yourself  great  suffering. 
Earth-Maker  I  am  he,  and  I  bless  you.  Nothing  will  you  be  in  want 
of;  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  languages  of  your  different 
neighbors;  a  long  life  you  will  not  have  to  wish  for;  indeed,  with 
every  thing  I  bless  you."  Now,  however,  from  the  very  first,  his 
appearance  did  not  inspire  confidence,'  so  that  again  (the  man)  he 

•ftftnafiga:  wok'6n6ftk*  stdk*  haakdja*  hok^dndfiglnallga.  H^jsrs  k'ara- 
pHte'eidjrji.   Homziktcci.    '*  DjagdAnacicft  v^^a  lier«nAV  Micje 

gadja".  Nu"hakljcje.  "Jeskcgunl  >  ar§jar6,"  hireg&dja".  Jig§  ruhainlj^^ 
Ep'a  d6djank'i.  Ruhaidjc  (lowi*:  dreje  g&dja".  DS  hafik*^  mft**tt9a 
wa*unidifj6;  djedj^djija"  wa^fiMj^jS  GicdjSnk'e'r^gi. 

Jij;^  idjai'ra  nantrgera  d^kc^;  jigidjafra  hogirikijasil.  Egi  jig^  nangidja" 
jedjQnga  ma^^u^a  hidjadjije,  "  Uankcik^e  iia"djonidj4iia.  S4  raglkcAnA^. 
Mft"*U9a  newiatoA*/'  ejt.  Honudtcgidja*  k*arap*ikkejl  HoruxAdjm 
p'fil,  walfiioa  k*arap*i«ske  "  Djagfiiaacke  d6ft  ni4«*u9a  wa*iK 

djAnaV'  hirej^-Kadja".  HoruxfidjEra  hok'ugAgi,  Ursn&*l^t.  Hidjob6- 
*h6°na  honixutcgAdjla",  stastak'^ja"  wa^fl"djr'je. 

Nanlcpora  hidjaira  dckc€.  MS"cdja"  7akcc.  Hidan(h6°na  jigo  ma"*- 
tipa  jedjOuga  na'^djodja'^j^  "  Ml'^^u^a  hirah4"de  na'^^ac^eLnxnga  hawera- 
kUcciwangra.  Mi'^'u^a  newinteA*,  na'^djonidjinA".  HafikI  *  waji^nija*^ 
9oragiintkdj6ninA*;  tdnAfigiji^  hit^  djagdrack^  hanintc  wananAfixgdflk* 
djdatoA*;  fla&kclgo'f*^  hank*^  ror&gunlkdjdn^nA";  djagurana^tctAxdjl* 
na"djironidj4na"."  fig§  tcSg^ja  djaski-MjEra  hank'l  horuxudjEra,  jeski 
hanlMjS'ift,  idjSxdjP  jigft  "  wajr>djahh6  hlAgicdj6jik*6djegaiu," 

*  The  change  from  indlrKt  to  direct  di?eoune  is  vtfj  COnfuiHC  ham,  ud  ii  pvobtlllj 

due  to  forgetfulncys  on  the  part  of  the  informant. 
'  I  do  not  know  the  Enjjli&h  equivalent  of  the  bird. 

*  A  free  translation  is  impoMlbie  hen. 
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thought,  "lomebody  muat  be  fooliiig  me.**  A  bird  ^  it  mm.  "Noir» 
Indeed,  I  tHll  not  eftt,  but  I  wiah  to  die/'  he  thought.  '*Ai  many 
had  birds  (as  diere  are,  that  many)  have  made  sport  of  me."  They 

were,  indeed,  doing  it. 

Earth-Maker  on  high,  where  he  sat,  knew  of  (all  this).  (The 
man's)  voice  he  heard.  ''Wecgfcega,  you  are  crying  To  the  eartli 
I  am  coming,"  he  said  to  him.  "Your  father,  O  Wecgicega!  has 
told  rae."  When  he  (Wecgfccga)  looked,  he  saw  a  ray  of  light  ex- 
tending very  dearly  from  atwve  to  the  earth.  To  his  camp  It  extended. 
"Wecgicega,  you  will  see  me,  you  said.  That,  however,  I  cannot  do. 
Yet  this  (the  ray  of  light)  is  I.    You  have  seen  me.** 

Not  any  war-powers  was  he  blessed  witli,  only  with  life  was  Wccgf- 
cega  blessed.  The  light  came  from  Earth-Maker.  To  the  earth  it 
reached.  He  made  a  copy  of  it  on  a  cane.  To  this  he  would  offer 
tobacco.  As  they  approached  it,  life  they  wouki  ask  from  it;  and 
at  the  present  time  they  are  still  doing  it. 

a.  BEMINISCENCES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

When  I  was  a  very  smail  child,  the  firrt  thing  that  has  staid  in 
my  memory  (is  how)  my  father  carried  me  (to  some  place),  where* 
looking  around,  I  saw  a  long  lodge  full  of  Indians.  And  there  was  an 
old  man  with  very  gray  hair,  drumming  and  singing.  Near  the 
man  who  was  singing,  we  took  our  seats.  There  my  father  carried 
me.  Closely  and  intently  did  I  look  at  the  man  who  was  singing. 
I  liked  it  very  much,  and  I  wondered  to  myself  whether,  at  some 

hirej^  gadja".  Ciiik'ok'oglja"  wa'Cl"dj^je.  "  J4djQfiga  jedja,  tcak'6, 
baftk*i  wahAdjsni.  jSglP  tcikdjS."  hirej&  "  Dj&nAAga  wantllk'  dctgsr&gi 
htfikcakcafrt.'*   Hfa«j6  gadja*. 

MlP*U9a  «flafigEr6gin&nk'i  hlp*6re8s6  gadja".  Hit'6ra  nanxgd'jS.  "  Wec- 
gfcera,  rajagErddjegfi  ma"n6gi  adjfnA","  higf'j?.  "Higfi'*  hi-Sndjlna, 
Wecgiccra,"  hingej^.  Horuxilcgiidj^*  'fl4figEregi  hadak'Atc  p  inxdjl'^ja'* 
ma"i>egi  hirak'eredjeje.  Votdra  ^jaxdj!"  hirak'^re  wa'fl"dj6jd.  **W«c- 
gfcera  hi^cdja'kdjS  hicdra.  Hank*6  jSsk€  haduxtlrugEninA".  Me^  ae« 
wiahiA*  hi-cdjAaAP."  higlj«. 

HaJUc^t  woniYiri  naMjirodj&^niJS;  4Ufikclgo*P9AcAnAxdjiF  iia*djin>- 
d]^"jO  Wecgicega.  Ha^bEra  ma^'fina  Sdjowidji.  Ma°?6gi  hirak'erMj^(a. 
Hirok'I^n"  hisagiirja'*  «a"je.  ]vt  dani-ogfju  hahfiiregi  toilkclgo^ 
gidan&fikcAnA'' ;  hig^i"  mejSgunegickS  higQ**  wa'uii4nkcAiiA'^. 

Hiz6D6xdjtngBr^gi  tc^kdjt*  wansPfHcilP  hadjin6gEra,  dj&djiga  higa* 
ihMkektkA*  wodusin6tqpidja»  tdsMjlja*.  (lalikctgBrofxdji-illfccAaAP. 

figi  tl&ngEnuna''dju  sanxdjl^ja"  re7odji-ftnAnga  na'*u  d'^nankcAnA".  NaN 
w4^nafik*a  ddja  ackenink*  miandflganaflgwinA^.  Dj&djiga  htou-&naflga. 
tjafiganimlAk  iui^w4''nallgrt  hodux(ktdiuP  wogfxokdjt".   Hagip'InA*,  dja- 

I  gQilUh  «qiiMeat  ukmnni.  ynbabfy  a  tp9dt§  d  UnSMMgrnSL 
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later  lime,  I,  too,  would  be  able  to  say  what  he  was  sayinp.  Thus 
I  was  thinking.  How  I  yearned  and  prayed  to  be  able  to  say  what  he 
was  saying!    Thus  I  thought. 

As  I  grew  up  n\io  manhood,  all  the  desires  that  I  had  then  remained 
with  me;  and  at  all  times  I  knew  (thai  all  these  desires)  were  still 
uppermost  in  my  heart.  Never  did  they  stop  agitaiin.^  me.  I  knew 
that  at  all  times  I  wished  to  learn  the  songs  that  I  had  heard  this  old 
man  sing  when  I  was  a  small  child,  and  that  I  had  liked  so  much. 
This  was  the  desire  that  was  very  strong  within  me  at  all  times.  All 
the  old  customs  of  the  Indians  I  wished  to  practise  thoroughly.  I 
know  that  it  was  this  thought  that  I  used  very  much ;  *  and  that  ia 
why,  from  the  very  fiiat  time  I  killed  deer,  I  enjoyed  it  «o  miidi.* 
From  that  time  on,  sometimes  I  would  be  in  charge  of  the  oeremoniid 
deer-hunts;  for  the  feasts  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  deer.*  As  many 
deer  as  were  used,  that  many  I  myself  would  kill.  For  the  feast  we 
gave  (sometimes)  twelve  deer.  (1  would  kill)  sometimes  only  eight; 
(while  sometimes)  I  could  not  get  any  mofe  than  six  for  me  to  put 
into  the  kettles. 

My  uncles,  all  of  them,  said  to  me  that  I  was  doing  well,  and  that 
the  war-bundle  would  surely  be  mine.  That  they  told  me.  "You 
will  have  full  charge  of  it  (the  bundle),  and  whatever  speeches  your 
ancestors  have  delivered,  they  will  be  yours.  May  we  be  there  thea 
(with  you) !  If  you  will  utter  your  thankfulness  to  the  spirits,  what- 
ever speeches  our  parents  and  ancestors  delivered  in  connection  with 

giidnA  hahi  dejeske  ed uxiirugsna^.  Yar^nA".  EiuUnxdjP  j&»ke  hihe 
duxurflgc^jd!  Yar6nA°. 

^gi  jig^  hagirlja*  htOzMft  hiwus^atc  hahfaA*,  hoictp  djagu  ro-&giP 
haaih^ga  hoictpdjr  na»tcgi-Anl^eci  yap*«rtedi^  hanihteA*.  Hig<kftllk*aga 

hiQucdj&ninA'^.     Na^wa"  yap^ertesijft  jlskt  ro-4gfl"nA''  hoiclpdja*  h!n- 

xGni'iningEf^gi  yap'er§zg4dja"  uafigEnrtnfngla"  na''w^''nafigEra  hagfp'iiiA'*. 
Wcwcwi"  j^h  hoicip  ma"cdjifixdjinA"  hicinA".  Uankclk  wocg4ngErd 
hanft^tci"    yap'er/^Hinkclji'*.    Yar^ra    wow^-wf  va'Anxdjf^nA",  fokfi 

djadjaliixdjt"  lea  t^c;hi  hak'ip'inA".  Jcdjaiiixdji'^  wana"i>era  hagairacgd 
I*B^*i  ha^4*dja*d*;  wogfgftra  daxArdkcAniUnA*.  Tc4ra  dj&nAftga  hi* 
4s9ecAn6nA";  jlnAftga  t%h4ga.  £gi  wagigira  lia*6^cAndnA*  tcAra  ker6- 
p'dnafja'  tiLi"h4cAnA'*;  haruwAilk  due  'akdjlnga,  haU'ewO  waha^cAntinA". 

Hn?ic^reja"  hi'indj wahAra  hani^tci"  waipafreiiA"  p'i"hadjt'Rr:  \varu7abKra 
nCanijt*  hingai'rcn a".  "  NerakViruk 'firiAiiA"  hoi'i ^'t'^tra  djaRii  adjirTgi 
uangEnuaiugEra  iiC-acinhiA".  Hidja  naagwicge.  Waxup'ini  wa-indngina"- 
bikdj^gi  hicekdj^nA",  ftskfi  hoit'6t*e'ra  c'agi-ahfwigi  djagA  waru-yApdjanft 

*  He  means  that  the  thoughts  and  desires  were  as  much  the  cause  o^  his  succetis  ia 
attaining  his  ambition  any  oi  his  actions.  To  the  Winnebago  (as  I  understand  them), 
tkottshta.  deriret,  hoifm,  ete,  an  at  veal  and  at  dBcaetow  at  any  data  aoqulml  dkteOf 

throuKh  the  tenses. 

>  He  is  rcfcrrinj;  to  the  de^r  killed  for  tithIiO  rtHjkmt  ftiait 

*  A  very  great  honor  for  a  young  man. 
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the  war-bundJe*  these  all  will  be  youn.  Thoiewhodoalldicae  tfain^ 
carefully  will  be  like  a  aet  of  biothera. "  AU  this  th^r  will  do  for  that 
one  (who  observes  all  these  customs);  and  I  was  the  one.  they  tdd  me. 

And  now  if  in  a  family  th^  think  highly  of  some  one  penoo,  they 
would  sive  the  means  of  life.   If  they  thought  highly  of  us,  our  lives 

they  would  select  for  us.  Thus  my  uncles  informed  me  how  we 
(human  beings)  first  came  into  the  world.  And  if  any  one  in  oar 
family  had  a  chiki  named,  it  was  my  father  who  did  it.  Fnxn  now 
ob,  he  gave  that  right  to  me.  Our  clan,  as  many  as  there  were,  for 
that  many  I  wouki  have  the  right  to  give  a  name,  if  they  wished  it. 
I  would  go  through  the  ceremony*  That  work  was  mine.  At  any 
time  I  could  perform  it. 

Four  men  Earth-Maker  sent  here  from  above;  and  when  they 
came,  all  their  various  characteristics  were  used  for  making  proper 
names.  Thus  at  the  present  clay,  the  characteristics  of  the  thunder- 
birds,  all  of  their  actions,  are  used  as  proper  names.  Thus  my  father 
told  me.  (At  the  beginning),  four  men  came  from  above.  And 
from  that  fact  there  is  a  name,  He-who-comes-from-Above;  and  for 
a  woman  there  is  the  name  She-who-comes-from-Above.  From  above, 
four  men  Earth-Maker  sent  down.  And  since  they  came  like  spirits, 
there  is  a  name,  Spirit-Man;  and  for  a  woman,  Spirit-Woman.  And 
as  there  was  a  drizzling  fog  when  the  four  men  came  from  above,  so 
there  are  names,  Walking-in-Mist,  Comes-in-Mist ;  and  a  woman 
they  would  call  Drizzling-Rain-Woman.  It  is  said  that  when  they 
first  came  to  D6r6k,'  they  alit  upon  some  brushes,  and  bent  them 

tdja  adjfr^gi  hani^tcinxdji"  n^-4cininA''.  U^ngonihera  hij^rega  hiji^ 
Wocg6''  d66  haruc^rfitcga."    E  d^jfesk^  gigires'igi;  n^win^jS,  hlngalrenA". 

Egi  jig^  uangonih^ra  hijfreRi  hijA"  p'Phlran.^Tnega  eyoik*Q'*96s*aj^. 
USnkcfgo*!"  hanfwina  hija"  p'i"na  na"i'^neRa  earadjires^4j$.  Hiandjwah&ra 
uarikcigo4"9a  djagu  vvak'ik'awa-6°wigi  ne  p'eres  "liineriA".  tgi  jige 
uafLgooih^  hij  6rCgi  hljank'lra  ntllkdjdllk  lac^AS^jft.  Giji  dj&d  jiga  er€djA* 
*fiHrlr«gi  hilAk*6iiA^  fi'p'a  uftJIgotti  haniwfna  djAaAilga  haniwlfigi  faij^ 
rac  tcO"  rogig^^^inegi.  Ne  raja'Qnkdj^.  htfigalr^.  HihsoAnA.  Wor€  j(i 
luaniq^r^gi.    Djadj^nAAgi  hihanan^nA". 

UAnpEra  djopMwi  ma^'tina  6dja  huwagiglra  'uanp^dja  hahiliirega  ^p'a 
hoi\go"na  djagrt  •I'linej^  hanS^trinxdji*  jr4  rajEra  crOrcnA".  Higfi"  ha*p 
dee  wak'aadjaia  huixgonxgutia  djagu  '^unaiigEre  haa4"tcinxdji'^  jee  rajfira 
erer^RA*  dj^djiga  h!fig4aA*.  U&ngEra  djop*{vi  u&figEr6gi  hahdirefm  j#i 
rajlja'^  her^oA"  UaMgidjihuia;  egi  Mnafigsra  hij^regi  rajara  UaMgldifa^^ 
hfru-tri^a.  Egi  u&iigEra  djop'iwi  *u.ifigEr^gi  mS^'u^ia  huwagtgira  waxopHni 
hik'^^kr  hahuircga  c"skc  raji'ja"  jrerenA",  Uaff^wdxop^iniga;  §gi  hi'niifigFra 
hijcrr^i  liinOng  Wdxof?'  iniwifiga.  Egi  iiafigEra  djop'Iwi  ^u/ingErr-gi 
ma'*^ui;^a  cdja  huwagigira  nijuxotrgura  xi  hahuirej§  ^sk#  raji'ja"  jeercnA* 
Ximdniflga,    Xiguga;    (.-gi    hinungKra    Xijuxotcg^wtflga    airaninA".  figi 

*  The  name  of  the  place  where  the  Winnebago  are  »uppo«e<i  to  have  ot^finated.  It  It 
■car  the  dtjr  of  Qnen  Bay,  Wte. 
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down;  and  from  this  fact  there  !•  a  name,  She-who-bendft-the-Bruabes. 
On  the  limb  of  an  oak-tree  that  etood  there»  they  alit;  and  they  bent 
it  down  as  they  alit  on  ita  branches.  From  this  tliere  is  a  name, 
She-who-benda-tlie-Branches-down.  And  since  they  alit  on  the 
tree,  there  is  a  name,  He>who-a]ight8-oa<«-Tree  and  She^who-alights- 
on-a-Tree;  and  from  the  tree  itself  there  is  the  name  Oak-Woman. 
Thus  they  would  say.  And  because  they  stepped  from  the  oak-tree 
to  the  ground,  from  the  fact  of  their  stepping  on  the  ground,  there  is 
a  name,  He-who-alights-on-the-Ground;  and  the  woman  they  would 
call  She-who-alifi^ts-on-the^Ground.  And  since  they  came  with  the 
thunder-birds,  there  is  a  name,  Thunder-bird;  and  for  a  woman, 
Thunder-bird-Woman,  and  White-Thunder-bird  and  White-Thunder- 
bird-Woman,  and  Black-Thunder-bird  and  Black-Thunder-bird- 
Woman.  And  since  the  thunder-birds  thunder,  there  Is  a  name, 
He-who-thunders;  and  for  a  woman,  She-who-thunders.  And  since 
they  make  the  noise  tci^wt^  people  are  called  He-who-makes-Tci'wi'', 
and  some  are  called  He-who-come8*making-Tci°wl° ;  for  it  is  said  that 
the  thunder-birds  come  making  the  sound  tci^wi".  When  the  thunder- 
birds  walk,  rain  accompanies  them;  and  from  this  fact  we  have  a 
name,  He-who-walks-with-Rnin,  while  the  woman  would  be  called 
She-who-walks-with-Rain.  And  since  the  thunder-birds  come  walk- 
ing, \vc  have  a  name,  Walking-Thunder;  and  since  the  thunder-birds 
walk  with  a  nu'ghty  tread  when  they  start  out,  there  is  a  name,  He- 
wlio-comes-walking-with-a-Mighty-Tread,  and  for  a  woman,  (the 
name)  She-who-comes-walking-wiLh-a-Mighty-Tread ;  and  since  the 
earth  shakes  when  they  commenre  walking,  there  is  a  name,  He-who- 
shakes-the-earth-with-force,  and  lor  a  woman,  She-who-shakes-the- 

tcekdjinA  derfik  air^gi  edja  djidj^rCfii  xoxawaldja  hadjidj6rej&  gadja"* 
han6"zogirfj?,  j^^  rajfja"  herinA**,  Xa^undn3''zo^ewiHga.  figi  jige  tca- 
cgtgt'iijA''  cdjadjcRi  ak'arctc^cdja  hadjidj^rcpadja"  ak'Aratrp^ra  hanfi"- 
zdgireje  rajijA'^  her^nA**  Na" nazvgeu-inga;  fgi  jige  ii4"djega  iidja  hadjidj^renA* 
Iskt  rajijA*  her^*  Nd^djidjega,  Na^djidjiuinga;  ggi  n&^djega  rajfjA* 
hertoA*^  TcacitgAivMpi,  AiranifiA*.  NMjega  tcacgCgdijA*  hercg^  %M 
Cgi  mafndja  hidj^rejd  mai^djidj^rega  jTe  rajfjA"  lur^nA^  MOf^djidjiga,  Cgl 
hfndngEra    Mai^djidji-iniiji^a    wipaircs'^Ajc.    Kgi  wak'^ndja  wak'fju 

hadji'rt-ga  jTc  rajijA"  hcrrtiA",  Wak' andjil)[a,  Ogx  jig^  hi'mlngEra  Wak' andjd- 
vAnga;  egi  jig6  Wak' andjdikaga,  hiaQngera  Wak'andjaikdwinga;  dgi 
Wak^andjdsepga,  hfnflngEra  Wak'andjdsebtHga;  egi  jig6  wak'andj&nangrg 
k^afik*6,  j«6  rajljA"  her^A*,  K*6nik4gfi,  Sgi  hinikllgBra  K^enihMltia; 
1^  jigft  k^frega  td*wl>hfrafik*6  Tci^djik'erikiga,  aires^Aj^  Sgi  jigft  hod&. 
Tc^u/tHgAga  rajEra  aires*Aj@,  wak*andj&ra  hagljirega  tcfwT'angi^nafSk*^. 
figi  jig^  wak'aiuljanAngr:r6  nij6  nianfnank*^  rajfjA"  je-^renA"  Nijumdnigat 
hinOngEra  Nijumankiinga  wipalres*aj6;  wak'andjAnonk'a  mani-afigfi- 
ircgi,  j^^  rajljA"  herenA",  Wak'andjdmunihga;  6gi  jig^  wak'andj^ra  mani- 
aftguiregi  ma'cdji*'  mani-afigdir^gi  rajfjA'  her^nA*,  Mt^cdje^mdniHgat 
hfniUlgBra  Me^edjii^manMiliffi  wigaires^j^;  Cgi  jig€  wak*aiidj4ra  fuaPm* 
allgtiirega  ma*«&  giksdntc  hag4iidllk*a  rajljA*  her^oA*  MaHgihsMegji, 
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earth-with-force.  So  tiiey  would  say.  Now,  when  the  thunder-birds 
walk,  tlu'Y  shake  the  rarth,  aiul  thus  there  is  a  name,  He-who-shakes- 
the-Eiirth-by-Walkinji: ;  and  for  a  woman,  She-who-shakes-the-Elarth- 
by-Walking.  And  since  there  is  always  wind  and  hail  when  the 
thunder-birds  come,  we  have  a  name,  He-who-comes-with-Wind-and- 
Hatl.  Now,  since  one  of  the  thunder-birds  (i.e.,  of  the  6rst  four  from 
which  all  the  others  have  sprung)  came  first,  there  is  a  name,  He-who- 
walka-FuBt;  and  ainoe  one  of  them  was  the  leader,  therefore  there  la 
the  name  Thunder-bud-Leader,  and  for  the  woman,  Thimder-bird- 
Female-Leader.  Now,  since  the  thunder-birds  flash  (their  eyes)  in 
every  direction,  so  we  have  the  name  Flashes-in-every-Dtiection,  and 
there  is  a  woman's  name  (like  the  above).  Now,  we  don't  see  the 
thunder-birds,  but  we  see  theh:  flashes  only;  and  thus  there  is  a  female' 
name,  Only-a-flash-of-Lightning-Woman;  and  since  the  thunder-btrda 
(flash)  streaks  of  lightning,  there  is  a  name,  Streak-of-Ugfatning;  and 
since  ck>udiness  is  caused  by  the  thunder-birds  walking  in  the  doud^ 
there  is  a  name,  He-who-walks-in-the-Oouds.  Now,  since  the  thunder- 
birds  have  kmg  wings,  there  is  a  name,  He-wfao-haa-Long-Wmgs. 
And,  again,  since  a  thunder-tMrd  in  a  flash  of  lightning  will  (at  timesy 
strike  a  tree,  there  is  a  name,  He-who<«trikes-a-Tree;  and,  again,  for 
the  action  of  hitting  a  tree,  there  is  a  name,  He-who-hits-a-Tree,  and 
for  a  woman,  She-who-hits-a-Tree.  So  they  would  say,  it  is  said. 
Now,  when  the  thunder-birds  come,  they  come  with  terrible  thunder- 
crashes,  it  is  said ;  and  as  many  people  as  there  aie  on  this  earth,  and 
as  many  animals  as  there  are  on  the  earth,  and  as  many  plants  as  there 

hindfigEra  MaflgiksHnlcvAflga.  \Vigaires'aj&.  ^gi  wak'andjira  haguirega 
ma*9A  nallks&ntc  hagdim'^jl  gfji  jti  lajfjA*  he^teA^  Mie^UkslMctiK 
hinOfigara  Ma^nanksHndjMMg^;  Igi  jigl  wak^andj&ra  hagiUrega  ma" '6 

hagtiirecAnClnA"  j^c  rajfjA"  ber^A"  Ma**imantiiga.  t.gx  jigS  wak*andj&- 
naflk*i  hij&"  tconi  djejC-  liagfiircga  $ske  j?e  rajfjA"  hcr^nA'*  TconimdniHga; 
wak'andjAnafik'a  hijA"  Iconidjega  hawa'^ii"  jige  jee  rajijA^  her6nA*,  wa- 
k'andjatconinga,  hiiiQngEra  wak'andjatcoulwiaga.  Wak'andj^nangre  dja°- 
birega  wikcafikca"  djir^hlnangrc  rajijA"  herdnA*^,  Dja*hwakcd1ikcaHga, 
egi  hiadfik  r&jBra.  Wak*andj&nailgr6  hallk*(  hiwadj&wim-ftnaliga  dja^ 
bBra-cAnA"tca»t«t»nalIk'*  jM  rajljA"  hertoA*,  hinfifik  rajfjA*  Dja^'bErdcAnA*- 
Ua^i^V'.iiHga;  kg\  wak'andj&nafigre  dja^p  djiceWnafik'a  rajfjA"  her^nA* 
Dj(i"p(!jir?hffia;  6gi  jig6  wak'andjAnangro  mafixfwi  manfninVr ^nA"  manxi- 
wixdjiagAcAriA"  (klia  nit^ni-afigiin^inkcAnA",  jC-e  rajfjA''  hereriA®  MaHxi- 
wimdniiiga;  ^gi  jige  uak'andjiinangre  ahura  scretcinankcAnA*  j§€  rajljA* 
her^nA*  Ak^streUga;  k%{  jigfl  wak'andjinangr^  dj4°birega  na^^a  hijA"  Wja 
dlidjttifrasAnA*  rajfjA*  je6fenA>  NodjV'pt^;  Igi  jigl  wak*aiidjftnaligrf 
na^nijodjiqega  na°hodjfndfik*a  lajfjA'  her^*  N6djfnga,  ^  jig#  hinikfigM 
NodjiwiHga.  Wigalres*5jg,  airera.  figi  j'lgk  wak'andjdnangrG  hagt^iregt 
rudjixFra  rok*6n6  wa'OincnA*  alrecAni^nA";  uaflkcfgEra  djinanga  ma'*n6gi- 
aiik'i  6  jcc  hererdnAfiga  djiiianga  wani-oitcgera  ma"n^gi-ank'i  hcre-AnAiiga 
xawiaan4nA''  djanang&k'a  hanA^tcinxdji"  niju  hir&nAnga  wak'audj^naiigr^ 
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are  on  the  earth,  iiideed,  e\  cr>  thing,  the  earth  itself,  they  deluge  with 
rain,  and  thunder-crashes  (are  heard),  —  for  all  this  they  have  a  name; 
they  caU  him  Warudjdxega.* 

3.   THUNDKR-CLOUD  AND  MY  FATHER 

There  is  a  man  named  Thunder-Cloud,  whom  the  white  people  also 
call  Tliunder-Cloud.  It  i^  s;\id  that  he  is  living  his  third  life  as  a 
human  being. ^  He  had  lived  once  long  ago,  had  joined  the  Medi- 
cine Dance  and  had  strictly  adherecl  to  all  its  precepts.  A  good 
man  he  was;  no  one  did  he  dislike:  nover  did  he  steal;  and  never  did 
he  fight.  He  did  everything  in  coruieciiun  with  the  Medicine  Dance 
carefully.  This  ceremony  he  performod  well,  they  told  him.  He 
thought  it  was  true,  and  that  is  why  he  did  it.'  OflFerings  of  tt)bacco 
he  made:  and  he  would  alwayii  be  givine  feasts;  and  sacri6cial  soup  he 
would  prepare,  they  sa\-.    Just  as  they  r\]>ected.  sci  lir  ,i]way=.  did. 

Once,  long  ago,  he  had  rcacheti  old  age  aiui  had  died.  The  sacred 
affair  (the  Medicine  Dance)  lie  had  finished,  it  is  siiid.  That  he  had 
done;  so  up  above,  where  all  those  who  have  hecfled  the  injunctions 
of  the  Medicine  Dance  go,  there  he  went.*  There  (in  the  heaven^}  he 
lived,  and  there  he  took  a  wife,  and  there  he  lived  with  her. 

In  the  early  time  the  MecUdne  Dance  was  not  as  it  is  now.  Some 


m4*iiallcri  k  jM  w4rudjax«ii>iikcAnA*  Ctki  vAaallkcAaiP  varudjiiccga 
Anallgrt  rajljA"  lier^oA*,  Wainidj4x§i!^ 

Uang(jA°  Manxi'wiga  higafrenA**,  ma"h(Ax6d$  hit*4  rajEra  Thunder-Cloud 
higafreoA".  JSS  w^aa"  uankclg  ak^fha"  inaflgrS  jfekeja"9^:aA".  Hag^r^- 
jA*s<ifedj^lftxdjP  uafikdg*i°jd  giji  mallk^&iis  wocg6»  'a-jd  wocg6»  p*l»hi  4- 
naflgrftjtakljAPherejl  Uifikdk  p^Pftnafiga  kaflk'^  uaAkdk  hoc>fginit<ijl; 
hink'aga  wak*izdni-ananga  haAk^aga  wamapllinijd.  Egi  mank'6'll9ahaisAs« 
dji^jC-.    \Vorgo''jrC-i)'l"jt  hogiragircgi.     HiakLranA'«fn^i  Dani  wogfju- 

ra  p'i"hije  wagig.^ra  hoicip  wagigos'^Ajr.  \vaxf)p'ini  iiiM4k*atC  gigit  Aiia&k*a. 
Djask^xdji"  waganaak'iji  je&kexdji"  hoicip 

i^gi  hagirdjA"  c'okdjiniginaiiga  t*6j€.  WocgA"  p'i"^  hij^ja'^hl  inangrt* 
JItkft  hiji;  aiji  HMgjK^  fnaftk*A*m  wocfd^  p*Plilra  hatcfndja  aafikHji 
idja  gf j6.   Edja  tdjft  faiji"  hitc4wP  luj«  hak*anfk*itct  «djaiiaiikc«. 

GijI  mank(')'aangr@  tc^g^dja  djaskd  gd^zir^gi  jeg(iQegi  j^kS  ioi-allk^t. 
HijA»  p^PHl"  hukdjft  airejC;  ha-durcg4djA>  ^aiia*  pTUji  afraji. 

*  This  i,"  the  narrator's  name.    It  si^niifies  "terrible  thunder-crash.*' 

'  Thun<icr-C!oud  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  still  found  amonK  the  Winnebago,  who 
claim  they  arc  living  their  third  life  on  earth.  I  was  fortunate  enough  toobtaiA  bit  0W& 
account  oi  his  lives;  and  lht«  will  be  published  in  a  different  connection. 

*  ItiaiwtbtfMMnilMndtliMdwdiffiatoi'wMooksacerapi^airiiMiitdi^^ 
texts,  and  the  old  beliefi  Mem  fmlae  to  him. 

*  It  ia  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrine!»  of  the  Medicine  Dance,  tliat  whofioever  observes 
all  its  teachings  will,  after  death,  reside  up  above  with  Carth-MakCT*  and  wiU  begtvoi  tlM 
choice  of  hving  on  earth  again  in  whataoever  iorm  he  desires. 
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cue  hid  been  tent  to  put  (the  worid)  ia  oidcr,  it  li  taid;  and  he  9km 
had  arranged  it  after  th^  had  oounaelkd  about  it.^ 
He  (Thunder>Cloiid)  is  to  come  on  earth  agaiOf  eo  he  fatted;  only 

once  a  month  did  he  eat.  All  the  different  spirita  that  afe  above,  they 
all  blesaed  him;  all  thoee  vho  live  on  ^rth  blessed  him;  and  all  thoee 
who  live  under  the  earth  blessed  him:  indeed,  all  the  different 
spirits  whom  Earth*Makcr  had  creatjjBd,  blessed  him.  Up  above  he 
fasted,  and  thus  it  was.  Then  he  came  to  this  earth.  As  a  human 
being  he  was  born  again.  When  he  arrived  here,  he  fasted  again; 
but  he  didn't  fast  much.  He  fasted  cmly  once  in  a  while,  and  at  night 
The  different  spirits  blessed  him  every  once  in  a  while;  \v5*^h  some 
(power)  they  blessed  him.  Then  he  would  sleep  (i.e.,  fast)  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  some  one  of  the  different  spirits  would 
come  and  l)less  him.  Then  four  days  he  fasted;  and  now,  as  many 
as  there  were  who  had  blessed  him,  these  different  spirits  did  it  again. 
The  different  spirits,  all  uf  them  (dwelling)  above  where  Earth-Maker 
sits,  came  and  blessed  him  who  was  now  fasting  on  earth  for  the 
second  time.  Thus  he  became  a  holy  man,  and  be<'anse  he  was  holy, 
he  bei  anie  a  bad  shaman.'  When  he  came,  ht  became  a  shamaOt  f<Mr 
he  was  very  holy:  indeed,  he  was  a  North-bpint.* 

Indeed,  he  was  my  brother-in-law.  When  he  went  around  doctor- 
ing, 1  would  go  along  with  him.   Very  holy  I  used  to  think  he  was. 

£ski  iiisF9«gi  how&hukdiegi,  «dja  bsMiglnsntcft  gfji  wiJ^SgAcAnA* 

Waruts*&j§  waxojj'ini  warAdjirera  dj&nAnga  *u&figErlgi  ik'i  hanl^tciaadjl' 
na^djodjaCncje,  nia^nt^gi  djanAngak'i  hanS"tci°  na"djodjaf°nejc  maff- 
k'ijha°nfgi  jig^^  djaiiAn^/ik'i  hanS^tcinxdji"  na^'tijodjaPncjo;  waxop'iai 
war/idjirera  wajAng^^zEra  djdnanga  ^Qfigiji  hani^tcinxdji"  na'^djodjaFo^j^ 
•uafigKicgi  haM4ginantcgi  je  jfegQ"  hij^.  Egi  ma'o^gi  howAhugi.  Uan- 
kcfgBi«gi  hadjf  hakdji  ti«flkdkn*j«w  £gi  jigd  hadji  *Q-dj&<Q>haMi8iBantc6; 
halIk*lhaM«8iiuindjBran>k*6nA»lj^wa«Aoije.   Higd^  hag^irscge  b&ha-he 

hi-Ansiig^  nAfifia.  Waxop'fni  war&djire  na'*djodjar'ne.s*aje  haj!;ak'irahaF 
nAfipa;  jt^*'  nifigC*  na"djodjaI"ncs'^ajc.  Hahi  nu^bihA"  danihAnxdji''  nAng[a 
jige  waxop'iiii  war'uljirera  ^dja  hijA"  hagOAdjiraiiAnga  na"djodjai'^nes^Aje 
hagairacgc  hiradjirAiiAAga  na''djodjai"ncs^aj6.  Hahi  djoboha^  na'^j^  egi 
j^djQnga  waxop'ini  war&djirera  dj.lnaxiga  na"UjodjAnihera  6dja  jig^  han^- 
tdF  p*1Phi  Ds^djodjaP'oej^.  *uafigEr^gi  mft^'ikfa  homindfigcdja  haMiginsn- 
djars  waxop*tni  war&djird  naMjodj&^Qanlh^  hsniPtdiixdjl*  jig€  hak'fha'^ 
ina°96g!  hadjl  naMjodjaPoej^-  Esk&  uafigwak*a*tci^f1gij  A'*  hcrej^.  Hok'A" 
wanxk'L-j  A"  herejP  wak'att  AnkdjegC.  f.gi  hagftr«iA*  hadji  uafikdoo^W^I 
giji  wak'a"tcankcc  hisgedja  warazfjA"  herejc. 

tigi  hagdr^jA"  hiic4"hara.  ^sk^  uankd6c£wi^  leg4cgC,  hak'iju  hahi- 
cAn^nA*^.    Hisg^ja   w4k'a''tcaflk    hiraniM"cAnfiinA".    Hagftr^jA"  hap'a- 

*  He  refers  to  the  four  cuIturc-hcrocs  despatched  by  Earth-Maker  to  rid  the  world 
evil  spirits  aud  protect  the  human  beiuss.    Hate,  the  latit  one.  eucceeded.  and  beioic 
ntOfBiBS*  with  the  aU  of  the  othw  three,  ioitltated  tlw  Mc^^ 

*  Literally, «  poltoaer. 

*  Thatli.ttera-hMSttmtfaaoCtheNorth'SpML 
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Once  when  I  u-as  sick,  he  treated  me.  As  soon  as  he  came,  my  father 
arose  with  his  tobacco  and  made  him  an  offering,  greeting  him  as 
follows:  — 

"My  son-in-law,  tobacco  do  I  offer  you,  and  I  make  offerings  to 
your  spirits.  You  have  made  your  hat  ^  become  holy,  for  the  various 
spirits  made  the  hat  holy  for  you.    I  greet  you." 

Speaking  thus,  he  arose,  crying.  Then  the  one  they  were  pouring 
tobacco  for  bleesed  us  all. 

My  father  used  to  preach  to  me,  to  this  effect: — 
Never  overdo  anything,"  he  told  meA  "The  war-bundle  bearera 
practtee  in  the  same  way**  (aa  the  profeseioiial  shaman),'  he  said. 
"The  carrying  of  the  war-bundle  makes  a  weakling  of  nobody  (i.e., 
it  makfts  one  strong.  Those  wlio  carry  the  war-bundle  will  not 
be  killed,  the  vgmt^  would  see  to  that,*'  he  told  me.  "If  an  Indian 
who  is  held  In  great  honor  falls  ill,  and  you  cure  him,  the  people  wHl 
consider  you  a  holy  man  (shaman),  and  they  will  greet  you  with  the 
ceremonial  greeting.  Not  anything  (of  social  standing)  will  you 
obtain,  (unlew  you  do  this).  An  honored  Indian  is  about  to  die,  and 
it  is  up  to  you  (to  show  your  skill).  Thus  thinking,  they  will  greet 
you:  'You  won't  do  well  in  anything,  if  you  don't  succeed  in  this.' 
The  people  will  make  fun  of  you  publidy.  'A  holy  man,  indeed!* 

j^nA",  ^gi  hlfikMcer^nA".  TcekdjfnA"  hidjAdjira,  djadjiga  dani  h&nit'a"- 
pdjirinanga  daniugiju  ruhinlccAUA"  wag^nA*^. 

"Wadoh^tdra  danidotflgijAra  waxop*inl  waratdibEra  w&ntfigidttUntc- 
cana*  wok*6n6ligra  w&k^a^tcafik  r&k*anigictadllk*L  £gl  waxopMni  war&- 
dJireFa  wok'6n6ngra  wAk'a"tcank  nfngiglr^gi  nlngiduhtntccAnA"." 

7&gEna"ji-4naftga  hig^nA**.    ^gi  dani-ogfjuir^nank'a  htftk*(^ruhtndjwlnA'*. 

DjAdjiga  hofk'unA"  w6nA".  "Haflk'6  waj a"  nok'Anfi  huni-adjd,"  Mng^nA". 

"  SakMna  uankdot4wt''dja"ne  hfk'ikS^kaircjr-."  c'nA".  '*  Sarak'fngi  hank'4 
wahehe  wa^ui"9anije.  Sak^"uaugre  waxop'ini  war^djirera  gitcgi^^zirega  wa*- 
«l9e8%jt,"  hlfig^oA*.  "  Uifikdk  hik'oracfclgirtoi  h(j a"  howaj&nAtiga  uaflk- 
do'dw^jft  wac*d9adjegt  wftk'aHcallk  raafjft  toailgrt,  nl^auhindjiregadja^ 
Hafik'f*  wajd^nijA"  curuxuruninkdjAn^nA".  Uankcik  p'lnxdjPjA"  tVkSro 
hog^djrni  wina"  jinxdji^nC'.  Nl"nuhintc  hireg/idja".  '  Hank'e  wajl"nanink- 
IragEninkdjAnc^nA"  curuc^Ak'i.'  IningfxdjairckdjAn^'nA'*  hAtca"?*^!".  Hicge 
wanifigafrekdjAnenA'^.   'Uafig  wak'a"ic4akdja"i.ie '  ningairekdjAncnA".  Giji 

>  Probably  the  object  given  to  bim  by  the  iplrita.  ami  wiUi  whldi  bto  opedal  bittriag 
of  doctoring  was  associated. 

*  This  and  what  folkmsoootdtntedittnGliiiwfawdcitad  in  UwB^^ 
tatpartlallwlForttwbofs.    TIwf  avpcv        vsfnc  and  brvaqne    tli«n  bam;  but 
each  (meapt  was  in  all  probability  accompanied  by  fltoalntionannd  explanatloaa.   Ftft of 
th«>  hrusqueness  is  ungueattonnbly  dm  to  tba  ejUjema  conclwawi  witli  wbldi  tbe  aannlor 

expressed  himself. 

*  What  is  really  meant  here  is  not  war-bundle  bttrer,  but  war-buiuUe  owner.  The 
iMMtt  10  Moch  atriN  to  laid  on  poneaNr  a  iiMhbandIek  to  bMMoa  Cte  nsni^ 
aoMMed  OQt»  and  wiM  to  toave  to  to  bto  ton,  if  he  dM««d  Itedf  iraftkj  «{ It 
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they  will  call  you.*  Those  who  are  in  mourning,^  whose  lieart  is  sore, 
will  make  you  burn  like  a  blaze,'  when  you  are  least  aware  of  them. 
*You  amoin  ;  l  o  nothing,*  they  vn]]  say  to  you.  And  if  at  any  tiaie 
you  cari)  lIil  war  l)undle  (lead  a,  war  jjariy)  when  you  are  not  author- 
ized to  do  so,  you  will  be  really  throwing  away  (killing)  your  followers; 
and  all  those  whom  you  have  placed  in  mourning,  they  may  at  any 
time  use  their  knife  and  slash  you  to  pieoes,  and  they  will  take  burning 
8taket  and  torture  you  witli  dnden.  TbeyH  make  fun  of  you,  and 
call  you  a  real  ahaman,  a  real  war-leader« 

"Now  be  careful  in  heeding  the  waningp  enjoined  by  your  father." 

Then  he  (Thunder-Ooud)  told  of  his  Casting  experience.  "At  thn 
very  b^jnning,  those  above  taught  me  (the  following).  A  doctor's 
village  existed  there;  and  aU  the  various  spirits  that  lived  op  in  the 
douds  came  after  me,  and  instructed  me  in  what  I  was  to  da*  In  thn 
beginning  they  tangfat  me,  and  did  the  following  for  me.  'Human, 
let  us  try  it,'  they  said  to  me.  There,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  lay 
a  dead,  rottening  log,  almost  completely  covered  with  weeds.*  Tliert 
they  tried  to  make  me  treat  (the  sick  perMn).  Then  once  he  breathed, 
and  all  those  that  were  in  the  lodge  alto  breathed;  then  the  second 
time  he  breathed,  and  all  breathed  with  him;  then  for  the  third  tima 
he  breathed;  and  then  for  the  fourth  time  he  breathed.  As  a  young 


wagit'^^'nank'a  na"lcg6ra  degfrfgi  keskt-  cew6wi'iiron6nk'Q''  p'^djt^ni  was6- 
sotc  hlrckdjAnrinA".  'Niftg^'gc'  wajA'*  ramja"n4nA'* '  HingalrekdjAnenA®. 
£gi  jige  sarak^ingi  hini^ddjisg^ja^  wac'Qfigiji  uangBrat^6"cerekdjAucaA" 
giji  dj&nafiga  wagit*6rak*iji  hani'^tctfixdjl"  hoaic*igirekdjAndiiA°  hahlcgd 
iiia*hh*ui9iaAllga  niaiiik*dnuk*unu1dcgirekdjAn^*  jig^cgt  asP*&YterijP 
*ui9ftnafiga  daxAxuoirekdjAn^&A*.  Hahk^e  intAghEdjairekdjAatea*  uafig- 
wikVtcank  d6tcaPwatCOj0djera  hiningalrekdjAn^nA*. 
"WajA"  djadjfga  waroigf^ixdjinA' yar^nA"." 

■fegi  ha"d^  hok'ArakcunA".  "  Tcekdjfna  'uingEr^gi  uAnkdocewo  tcijank'i 
Mja  hinguadjfrenA"  waxop'ini  dj^nanga  maAxf  uafigEr#gi-4k'i  hani^^^ 
tdilxdji"  wajingig6''zire,  dj^ki  hakdj^ra  Kingigd'zirenA'.  TcikdjiaA 
waigi*6illeoA^  Uafikdg^  hi«6MjakdjiBA«  htngafreoA".  Nallzat*«gia*  ml^ 
iAk  xaMji4uii  ^fyik  tciok'isigEdjakol.  £dja  uaftkd6c&w6  hik'ltcga 
hingigi'rcnA"  T"ckdjinA  honih4t*6"p  gadjA*  dj&naAga  tci-6ju-ak'a  hanA°- 
tclnxdji"  niugihairenA";  hinu^bAhO^pa  jigiop'^Yflflg^ldjA'"  hanA*tcfnxdji* 
olngihalreaA'^i  hidanihd^ga  jigiop'^una,  hidjob6hd"9a  hop^dYogidjA". 

t  This  Is,  of  course,  mrant  satirically. 

•  Those  who  arc  in  moumfng  beranse  some  one  who  is  not  holy  has  presumed  to  lead 
a  war-party,  and  ^crificed  some  of  hii  followers,  la  any  case  where  it  could  be  shown 
that  an  unauthorized  individual  led  a  war-party,  the  relatives  of  any  person  wtu>  bad  lost 
Ub  life  40  fliidi  Ml  ocouioii  ccwJd  dcnMnd  tbs  mum  ndfcw  #■  Ut  cwm  oi  w  liuil  flnvdv* 

•  lI«Ci^>horical  maaiier  of  saying.  "Thry  will  kill  ynu." 

*  Tht9{ttligiMUMrcMieitencetd4bydaa>otewfaoi»i>»betnblMWd 

pmvcrs. 

*  The  log  represents  a  sick  person. 
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man  he,  the  dead  log,  arose  and  walked  away.  After  the  fourth 
breathing,  he  arooe  and  walked  away.   'Human,  very  holy  he 

they  said  to  mc. 

"There,  from  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  they  (the  spirits)  came  after 
me,  for  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  is  a  shamans'  village.  There 
they  blessed  me,  —  as  many  (spirits)  as  there  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  they  all  blessed  me.  There  they  made  me  try  my  power.  As 
many  waves  as  there  are,  all  of  them  as  la  rue  as  the  ocean,  they 
asked  me  to  blow  upon;  and  as  I  blew  upon  tiietn  everything  became 
(as  quiet)  as  (water)  in  a  small  saucer.  So  it  became.  Then  1  blew 
for  the  third  time,  and  again  it  was  that  way.  The  fourth  time 
they  made  the  ocean  choppy,  and  had  it  (the  waves)  piled  one  upon 
the  other;  and  they  told  me  to  blow  again  and  show  my  power.  And 
I  blew,  and  the  ocean,  mighty  as  it  was,  became  quiet  again. 

"'This,  Human,  is  the  way  you  will  have  to  do,'  they  said  to  me. 
'  Not  anything  will  there  be  that  you  can't  accomplish.  Whatever 
illness  all  (the  people)  may  have,  you  will  be  able  to  cure  it,'  they 
told  me.  All  those  who  are  on  earth  (the  spirits)  blessed  me.  'If 
any  human  being  who  has  suffered  pours  tobacco  for  you,  then,  what- 
ever you  demand,  that  we  will  do  for  you,'  they  said  to  me.  At  Blue- 
Clay-Bank  (St.  Paul)  there  la  one  who  is  a  daadng  grizzly-bear 
(apirit),  and  there  they  came  and  bleeaed  me.  If  ever  I  ehould  meet 
with  some  great  trouble,  they  will  help  me,  they  said.  I  ehould  pour 
aa  much  tobacco  as  I  think  (neoeasary)  for  them,  and  they  will  smoke 
it,  they  told  me.  Songs  they  gave  to  me;  and  the  power  of  bdiddidf 
them,  a  holy  thing,  they  permitted  me,  they  told  me;  and  their  daws, 

UangEra  watce^fjA**  hik't^wa'fl"  k'irik'6rehanA"  nanxat'^^gdnk'a.  DjobAha* 
honihat*6"pgadj  A"  uaflkclgljA"  k'ik'^wa*a''  k'irik'er^iiA*.  Uifikclgg  w4k'a* 
tcaiig^djA°  hlnpairenA". 

*'  Egi  jigc  dedjonadjedja  htfiguadjireiiA*  dedj6natck*i8akdji-Mja  uaftkd6- 
c6w§  tdjallk4  Idja  n&°djAMjoiatoA*djtnallgadedj6jQ'akHjlhaiifl«tdfixdjP 
na''(ljfl"djaPijenA'*.  ^dja  hik*ik'6fikdja  hifigigirenA"  dedj^na  djasg^xdje^ 
nonk'a  hani"tcinxdjP  tcardjAna  rok'6noxdjin6nk^0"  how^Yfl"  hicfrera. 
Ha^unA**  hop'oGngadjA'*,  hadAkdji"  k'iridjchAnA.  \Vaak€x6nunink  hoju- 
k'erferenisk^^  k'iridjeriA".  J(j»^  hidanlh6"na  hop'e7QugadjA'',  jige  jeereiu**. 
Hidjoboho'^Qa  dedjo^a  wak'unuk^unQk  hak'iwuxonA'^hlfigik'onungirclnanga, 
jig^  bowry4U*ciriiiA*  liik*ik*dfikd}ari  hlngafrena*.  Hop  *£ciingadi a"  d  ed jO^a 
djatkl3BdjiHi61lk*a  hoiii*tdflsdjl>  hadtt  k*iridjdiAaA«. 

" '  U4Akctg@,  dej^skf'  waragfgiranicekdj^nA",'  hfngairenA".  vajIPnijA* 
curuc^AgEm'nkdjAii^riA".  }I(:»waja  djagnra  han5"tcinx(IjP  riicdjS*  warak- 
djAn6nA",  hingai'rcnA".  ^*gi  jigi*  ma"negrrt;ra  djanangAk'i  hani"tc:nxdji* 
na"djOMjai'^r;enA'^.  U4i~ikcigcrijA'^  ha"baix4wanauga  dani>6uingijuregi  dja- 
g^rijA"  hicegfji  nlAgfwanik^kdjAaAwinA",  hliigairenA'*.  Manitc6rds  &nangrd 
Igi  aia*to6wadji°oafigre  Idja  htfigOadjlreaA'' aa^ija^^  HagMja* 
wajAPnijV  toe»'4wigi  hlfigidjiralrekdjAninA',  htflgalrau^.  Danlaa  djia^ 
afiga  wiraatfHflgi  wagip*sxAligi  hacak^h^aailick^djAatoA*,  hWlyrfftaa** 
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wiiicb  are  holy,  they  gave  to  me,  they  to!d  rr.r  Then  the  grizzly-bean 
danoedt  performing  while  they  danced .  Their  abdomen  they  would  tear 
open,  and  making  themselves  holy,  they  would  then  heal  themselves. 
Then  they  did  it  again,  and  shot  bear-dawa  at  each  other,  and  they 
were  badly  choking  with  bhiod.  Then  they  made  themselves  hoiy, 
and  cured  themselves.  Now,  again,  they  did  the  following;  they  made 
a  front  paw  disappear  in  the  dirt,  and  after  a  while  they  pulled  out  a 
prairie-tumip.^  Then,  a^in,  they  grabbed  a  hold  of  a  small  plum- 
tree  that  stood  there,  and  breathed  upon  it»  and  shook  it,  and  many 
plums  began  to  fall. 

"Then  all  sorts  of  'shells'^  they  gave,  so  they  were  not  visible. 
'  All  of  this,  Human,  we  bless  you  with;  and  if  you  do  (what  we  desire), 
you  will  obtain  (what  you  desire),'  they  said.  Then  he  sang,  and 
breathed  (upon  me),  and  -^«^|uirted  some  water  on  my  chest.  *\'ery 
true  this  is;  very  holy  it  is,  1  believe,'  he  said.  'You  will  get  well,' 
he  said  to  me."* 

And  all  the  good  medicine  that  exists,  all  of  it,  he  knew  aiul  u»cd 
in  order  to  make  me  well;  and  thus  doing  I  recovered  from  my  illness. 
I  got  well.  He  (Thunder-Cloud;  was  holy.  From  sickness  I  have 
been  cured,  I  knew. 

Then,  again,  once  as  he  (Thunder-Cloud;  was  sleeping,  he  dreamed 
the  following.^    He  met  a  man  looking  very  mucli  like  a  white  man. 

Honih&ra  *fliik<t:iiaenA*  hodj&'bEra  wak*a"tcangEnank*i  hQfik'ui^ejg  htfl- 
gafrenA".  f^ni  n4*bEra  wak'a"tcAngEnank'i  hQfik^uineji-  hiny;airenA''. 
tgi  ma''tc6nank'a  wac(rcn.\"  wa'uijjenA**  wicgalc  H'liiicra  wacirAnafiga. 
NIfixira  k'irup'Arac  hohe-aguiraiiAnga  ^  76p  k'ii^dji-arairuKa  rucdjun- 
k*fnicAni^nA\  £gi  jig6  wa'^uiQecAniinA°  nia'^tc6cak  hik'igudjiranAfi^ 
wa-Ira  irakHk*fniQeg^cge  ma*cdjA*  i0p  k'i-Mji-ardfcga  ruodjt^  k'ives^jt 
£gi  jigft  hoda  wM^^  inafik*4jedj4  in,  hhifogerCgihirlnAllga  Cdja  igi 
tctrap  {^dja  hania^hiagdres'^jd.  ^gi  jig§  k'aMjti-ijA"  hidja  ^dja  hinP- 
djin5gir^nAflga  aihairAttAAga  ruksiljIksdntGirega  k^AMjara  rohlAxdjl*  dfar^ 
hires  "^4  je. 

"  ^gi  jige  m4°wodja  hok'iratc  *uioeje,  hank'4  tca^tl"  'ui^oanis^^je. 
•  Uankctg6d@  anA^tclftxdjP  ni"djironidj^"winA°,  c*6ngi  curux6ruikdjAn^nA\' 
higairejt.  £gi  naPwAnallga  dhinAfipt  m4AgEr$gi  oioaxiliPcAnftnA*.  *Hit- 
ki^jA*  hak*a*tdUikditag8djA*,  yar^nA*,  «llA^  *Ni9Qodj6ilkdjAaenA*' 

hinK^-nA"." 

ii<^\  jige  mank'.''i'*p'i"na  djAnafiga  hip'6rczgi  hanl^tcinxdji"  wawtk- 
'iiSninga  rucdjii"winkdjf';  dnanga  wa*fl"dj^nA°.  Uowaj4ra  lunucdj4llA'^ 
wak  a^tcank'c  howaj4ra  hiijucdj^nguni,  yarCnA**. 

6gi   jig£   hagar^jA"   nap&k'fl"   ha"d^j#.     UangijA"   hak'idj^giji  u4fik 

>  Tcirc€p'  iu  Winnebago;  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  is  a  prairie-turnip. 

faster.    However,  this  pumgt  is  not  quite  dear  to  me. 

*  Here  the  account  of  bow  Th^inHer-Cloud  obtained  his  shUMDiltie  pOWCn  «■(!■• 

*  This  is  another  fa^ing-eitperience  oi  TIiundar-CkNid. 
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"  He  was  pleasant  to  behold»  dretsed  in  a  Mitt  of  white  buckakiii,"  he 

said.  '*My  friend,  not  through  mere  chance  have  I  come  to  you," 
he  said  to  him.  "The  deeds  you  have  done  in  the  past  is  the  reason 
for  which  I  now  am  truly  ftung  to  bkae  you,"  he  said  to  him.  "It 
must  be  he  whom  they  call  our  nephew,"  *  he  thought.  "Whatever 
you  will  say,  if  you  only  say  it,  those  who  have  closed  their  ears  to  it 
will  be  confounded;  whereas  those  who  listen  to  you  will  live.'  Just 
as  he  whom  we  call  our  nephew  (the  Hare)  led  bark  into  the  fold  the 
bad  spirits  to  whom  re-incarnation  was  denied,  so  will  you  bring  back 
those  who  now  doubt  your  teachings,"  he  said  to  him. 

A  person  can  become  re-incarnated  if  he  fasts,  they  say;  and  if  one 
fasts  very  much  the  spirits  will  certainly  bless  him  with  (certain 
powers).  "Then  if  at  any  lime  you  die,  you  will  come  bark  again," 
he  said  to  him.  Once  when  he  (Thunder-Cloud)  died,  those  (different 
spirits)  (who  had  blessed  him)  told  his  ghost  that  it  (the  ghost) 
could  go  back.  If  he  did  well,  he  was  to  become  human  again,  he 
was  told.  Back  as  a  human  being  he  would  coaie  and  live,  they  used 
to  say. 

Then,  at  another  time,  those  who  are  called  caniiibals  blessed  him. 
These  camiibals  are  living  across  the  sea.  They  can't  be  very  holy, 
for  it  is  said  they  are  cannibals.  Like  human  beings  they  are,  and 
very  much  like  us  do  they  speak,  it  is  said.    Holy  they  are  thought  to 

skaijdnejC.    "  Horuxi'idjKra  k'i'irahit  skif5xdjf''jS  w&xuskaririk4  hik*ik^&jan- 
Aflga,"  wag('j6.  "  Hiicak'4rohank'a(jA"  jeskdnifikdjdn^g^^sk^hir&nidjlnA'," 
higSj^.    *' VVocgai^jA"  p't^c'D^cura  hicg6  dejdskd  na'*djiromdja''^?e,"  higejfe. 
i  *'  Hitc(l''cge  gik'ar4djirera  wadjegdni,"  hirej^    "  Djag(u<%kdjAn^a  hlcegf ji, 

I  4j^Loa^^  hallk*ft  haa&nixgAiiigi  |6  ani^tdP  hona^AsewekdijAn^iiA*,  ^ 

djAnafiga  hana^nlxgOftgi  jt^i  m-A"birekdjAn^na^  HitcdPcgi  gik*ar&- 
r  djirera  wA\()|>'ini  cicigEra  dj&nAfiga  wairecgi^nina  hana^sg&bsra  djaagft 

wawagf^iKi  j^skS  waraglgikdjAn^nA''  dj&nAnga  k'ib&nfnpKlgi,"  higej6. 
J  Egi  jigc  uankcfgak'lhA"  Snafigr?  hijA"  Ha^dAgina^djAnAnga  rok'onoxdji" 

j-  ha"dagina"UjBra,  higtcAnA'^  waxop'ini  warAdjirera  hijA"  na^djodjA^nafiga. 

'*Hagar6jA"  cdjegiji,  igi  rak*irikdjAn«nA»,"  higcgl.  U&ilkdJegA  hag^r^jA" 
r  t%gf ji  lUiiYf  rsfsra  warftdjir€  aa'd  jodji^nihera  Cdja  giniiu*  giji  waxop*loi 
,  waradjir^ndnk*a  wagan4''jd.    Jig^  p'fhi  uafikcfk  c*lfikdj^  hakdjA  uall- 

t  kcfgEr^gi  hakMri  uafikclk'i"ni"j&  airecAndoA". 

,  Egi  jig&  uaflgEr^tcgA  wigafr^gi  j^sk?  na"djodjaf®nej5  uangErfitrgenAnk'a 

dedjd*  ag^dja.  WajA'**  wak'a^trn nkdii"  wneAnankce  uafigtriUcgendnk'a. 
^  Uiftkcik    wagAnankc§    uankclk    iuya  uauaugwire    hicge  j^sk^xdjP^^jS, 

^  I  Ceremonial  name  tor  Hare. 

*  For  the  kut  ten  yeara,  or  tlia«iboiito.  ThandcT'Cloud  hat  praacM  fierodF  afidasfe 
tl»aewi«ililoiWfeetlniinmatl]w'*I^e]rate^^  "TImw  who  wfll  not 

hear"  are  the  adherents  of  the  new  swt;  "tho5o  who  listen"  are  the  pagans. 
;  Thunder-Cloud  Is  one  of  the  princ  ipal  members  of  the  Medieine  Dance,  and  it  is  thcrc- 

i  fore  quite  in  place  that  the  Hare,  the  mytiiical  founder  of  the  Medicine  Dance,  should 

9  appwr  to  Mm,  aad  aoia—iid  Ma  to  tota  mfct  bmmimiw  ■iiliin  the  iiiao>witcw.  Aceofd* 

iof  to  tone  vttotHe,  ThvadcrOood  evaa  clsint  that  he  it  the  Here  n^faicanialed. 
>  VOL.  zxvi.— >iiO.  los. — 30 
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be,  these  cannibals,  they  who,  nevertheless,  ate  human  beings,  as  it 
is  toid.^ 

4.  THUNDER-CLOUD  AS  A  SHAMAN 

Before  I  joined  the  Peyote  sect,-  all  these  things  (that  1  have  been 
recounting)  I  believed  to  be  absolutely  true.  Koi  any  o£  it  is  true 
(I  now  know);  it  is  all  a  falsehood  aiul  deception. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  small  child,  that  man  Thunder-Cloud  had  been 
my  brother-in-law.  I  knew  him  well.  What  he  once  did  (I  knew*. 
He  was  a  YtxAy  man  (shaman) ;  and  whenever  a  person  was  about  to 
disi  they  would  send  for  him  and  he  would  do  what  was  necessaiy. 
That  is  what  he  used  to  tell  us;  and  I  bdieved  that  it  was  all  true. 

In  those  days  he  was  a  poisoner  (i.e.,  a  bad  shaman);  and  lie  wed 
to  travel  at  dead  of  night,'  they  say.  That  is  what  he  was  %oing  to 
do,  he  said.  At  night,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  got  ready.  He  was 
going  to  poison  a  family  by  the  name  of  B  — ^,  he  said.  We  weie  aO 
listening;  In  the  house  we  were  lying.  Then  outside^  some  noise  he 
was  making.  We  were  afraid  of  him,  because  we  thought  he  was  a 
poisoner.  He  would  say  that  he  was  In  control  of  our  houadiold. 
Nothing  coukl  they  (my  people)  acoompllsh  (without  consultiqg 
him);  for  we  knew  he  was  a  poisoner,  and  were  afraid  of  him  on  that 
account.  He  came  from  among  the  spirits;  he  was  a  re-incaraatcd 
man :  and  if  we  displeased  him,  he  would  poison  us.  So,  whatever  he 
said,  we  did  for  him.  That  way  it  was. 

hft*6t*feracgfi  hfwik^iskafrej^  airecAiiunA'*.  Wak*a'^tc4nk  hirej^fe,  u4ngsni> 
Xcgt  inafigrd  uailgBr(itcwig6  winafikcd. 

K'6ni  inafik*a''h4dj@ni  wajx'"  mejSsk&gErfi  h!skl\djl*^jt  yArecAatniA". 
Hank^g  nfiigfskantng^djA^;  han4''tc!ftxdjP'  woIcdjdnk'ek'adjA". 

Thunder-Cloud,  uAflk  jP6  hixdntSnlngErMjA"  hitcA"hago  vip'erezdlnA". 
Djagti-ijA^n^nA"  hagir^jA^  wa'tinA'.  Wak'a'^tcdnkdieeA  djadj6na  iiafi- 
kcigKrijA'^  t'^^kdje  higir^i  jSske  nk^'}K  M^ijSske  hingawicAni^nA'',  higejft 
yarecAo^aA^ 

Hs8ftrljA>  waNiAA*  wBk'4>wal!z  haFhI-orAdje  ftaafigBit.  JItki  falrek* 

djAnejf  ^n.A".   Ha°h^^gi  edjftxdjf  11  o'clock  wa«fl»  rek*Aroh6nA*  oafikcfk 

honih6jA'^  B  wigafrera,  jeC  6dja  wak'4°wafixcckdjAnijS  6nA".  Hanin- 

xgOa"  hangwfnA";  tci^dja  hamiiigwi-^naflga.  HaM  tcafiger^i  wajA" 
73-)  I k  hin6nkcAnA'".  Wak'^^wafixk'^  hiran4"i°wifigi  nank'6wekdj^wig6. 
ii  watciwi-Mja  eruk'dndnA""  herekdj^ge  djagfirijA"  egfji.  Haok'agil 
hlvuc^ftgBaffilGdj^wigS  howacirs  wak^aPwafixk^^jA''  wa'di'djegd  aaSkV 
wawfllA^  Waxop*lnl  warftdjirihlja  howAdjl  wa^Mjegt  uafikd^lhai^A* 
wapnijA"  haAk*^  eri  agigfwintilgi  htfik^iwajikdj^nkwigft.  &k6  djsgari|A* 
egUi  hagi*6llkdjawi.  jSskinA*. 

•  ttmjF  BOW  and  tliai  tte  narrator  cannot  refrain  from  making  ftOKiltlieoliltr  beliefs, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  he  speaks  Of  Mryttmiotjf  I  fltiirrn  such  as  the  cannibaii* 
1  Literally,  "before  I  ate  medicine."  *  That  ia,  be  was  a  wiaitL 
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He  had  been  married  to  my  eldeat  iiater,  and  now  he  wiahed  to 
marry  the  second  eldeat,  he  aaid.  Where  he  had  been,  there  where 
Earth-Maker  dwella,  there  his  wife  (my  eldeat  aiater)  lived.  But  now 

heclaimed  that  the  second  sister  resembled  his  wlfe.^   "  She  must  be  the 

one  I  left  behind  when  I  came,"  he  thought.  Up  above  to  Earth- 
Maker's  village  he  went  to  see  his  wife  (i.e.,  his  first  wife).  She  was 
still  there,  he  noticed.  "How  is  this?  I  thought  I  saw  you  among 
human  beings  again,  (and  that  is  why)  I  came  to  see  if  you  were  still 
here,"  he  said.  And  the  woman,  answering,  said,  "Why,  where  was 
I  to  go?  Here  you  left  me  when  you  went  away,  and  here  I  have 
remained  up  to  the  present  time.  What  kind  of  a  woman  is  she  whom 
you  mean,  (i.e.,  the  one  who  resembles  me?")  said  the  woman.  "Bring 
her  here  to  me,"  she  said. 

Thus  spoke  my  sister.  The  •second  one  it  was  whom  he  said  resembled 
his  wife  living  above;  and  tor  that  reason  he  wished  to  marn.'  her,  he 
said.  A  sham;'.n,  a  l>ad  shaman  (poisoner),  he  was  both;  and  tor  that 
reason  they  let  iiim  marr>'  her,  becan-^e  they  were  afraid  that,  if  they 
didn't  permit  him,  he  would  poison  them.  They  let  him  marrv  her 
because  he  was  a  shaman.  Thus  he  married  two  women,  he  used 
to  say. 

*'  Up  above,  where  Earth -Maker  lives,  is  the  place  I  came  from,, 
and  there  Earth-Maker  said  to  me  that  I  was  to  bring  back  four  meiv 
(Indians),  and  I  was  to  Ii  .ok  them  over,  so  that  thev  were  men  of  virtue.. 
Not  a  quick-tempered  man.  mu  uiie  of  changeabU  as.  did  he  mean^ 
but  a  really  virtuous  man,  (.a,  man  of  conservative  tendencies),  —  that 

HinQngwitcabEra  xed6ra  k*ondiikdj4  nunig6  jig£xM6nQ'>bra  k*onafnkdj6» 

^nA".  Mfigi-owadjiRi  6dja  ma"^una  huminaAg^dja  6dja  tcigi  hitcAwi'^higi 
efJjandiikc^.  Hinfing\vAtcabi:ra  hiniii''b4djerMjega  hitcAwi''hira  'uAngErfKi 
nankcc,  horu7<idjEra  hik'isk6.\iiji"j?»,  fj?.  "  DjaskegidjA'*  djagu  hat*fl"da 
hunA"  yar6ra,"  hiregfji.  ^uaagEr^gi  ma''^uyomin5ng4dja  hitciwiaa  k'aralc- 
dja  hije  gidjA'.  HigikM66  hidjanifikcS,  wag«j6.  "Uaftkcig^ja  hahi- 
&iutcag6  djaakegAdjA*  yar«g6,  ni^xlj•k*iHllA^"  higeji.  "  HaCciMveMekcft? 
Egi  hina^t'ii"  cara  ccrerA  liigfi-lfigiha'dnank'MjA'""  higej*.  HinflfigendJlk*a 
w6iie.  "U.'ifikiik  djagi'.ijA"  warag^'glji?"  — "Hanuik'iri-adj6."  6je. 

Ksk?  hiniifiRwatcabEra  hinu'^b^djadjcpa  ewagadj^nA"  *itingEr§gi  hijaf"- 
tcawchlgi  hik'ibkexdjPje  horu^udjEra;  ^ske  k'aiialiikdjr,  ^nA^.  Wak'a'- 
tcifigi-a*  wak'^^wafiKk'^jA"  wan6nk'6djeni  k'dndkgigfrenA"  nCuk  awairegfi 
ballk'ft  gi*fii9ai)lck§  wak*iHraifixdjan^g#.  K*diidkgigfreiuF  wakV- 
tcAflgi-a>   wa*6Mjege.    ^ke   hinAflgEra   nO^p  k*daAAkcAnA>  wesVjt. 

"'uAfigErtgi  m§'«6na  homin6ngEn6nk'i  Wja  wawadjfnA"  eg!  ma*»*u9a 
waig6nA'»,  uafikctkEra  djop'fwi  haniAfigikdjf-  hffig^nA",  w6do7udjinAftga 
uAnkcik  wana^f^p't".    Hank'^  wana^Kagi,  w^na^PiyunA^,  jlskS  wagioij^ 

'  It  was  frequently  believed  that  the  resrcmblance  of  some  living  peraon.  especially  of 
some  youns  person,  to  an  older  person  who  has  died,  meant  that  the  younger  one  was  the 
K-inoir  nation  ot  the  older  one.  For  this  reason,  in  adopting  a  child  to  replace  one  that 
had  di«k  piRBts  ahngw  tilMl  to  find  •ooit  €M  wkD  cloidf  MCfli^^ 
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kind  he  told  me  to  take  bade  to  him.'*  Thus  four  men  there  were  whom 
he  was  to  take  back  to  Earth*Maker»  he  tiaed  to  aay. 

For  all  these  thlnga.  I  uaed  to  bve  my  tMother-ia-fatw.  Never  did 
I  show  any  disrespect  to  hlm.^  Whatever  he  asloed  me  (to  do),  I 
ahraya  did;  whatever  work  he  asked  me  to  do,  !  did.  Never  was  I 
aogiy  at  htm  for  the  things  he  did.  Zealously  and  poinstakingiy  did 
I  perfonn  all  actions  in  my  association  with  him;  for  if  (as  a  result  of 
this)  he  kyved  me  and  blessed  me,  then  I  would  eurely  be  one  of  the 
four  men  that  he  was  to  take  back  with  him  to  Earth-Maker.  I  wished 
whole-heartedly  to  be  like  him ;  and  in  my  association  with  him  I  always 
thought  of  this,  and  did  everything  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  With 
Earth-Maker  I  wished  to  be;  and  as  (I  saw)  my  brother-in-law  veiy 
•cntpuknis  in  his  dealings  with  him,  so  I,  too,  acted  accordingly. 

Now  that  I  am  a  Peyote  follower,  I  know  E^rth-Maker  (G<xl);' 
and  what  his  Son  accomplished  for  us  only  when  he  took  upon  himself 
human  shape,  that  (also)  I  know.  I  know  that  if  I  do  what  Earth- 
Maker's  (God's)  Son  told  me  to  do,  then,  up  above,  I  shall  see 
Earth-Maker  (God).  I  was  always  wishing  that  my  brother-in-law 
would  take  me  back  to  Earth-Maker  as  one  of  the  men  he  was  talking 
about;  but  now  I  know  there  was  no  foundation  to  what  he  said. 
I  know  now  that  he  lied  about  all  that  he  said.  Most  assuredly  he 
would  not  get  back  to  Earth-Maker  (God).  —  he  who  stood  around 
and  lied,  he  who  had  two  wives.  He  wn?  K  ing  alxjul  Earth-Maker 
(Gc*H).  Not  to  E^rth-Maker  would  i  e  rt  uim  we  were  sayinc;.  My 
lirotiier-in-law  was  married  to  my  eldest  sister,  and  she  believed 

wiftkdk  pMfixdjt-  jfake  hsnlfigidjt.*'   &k«  djopHwi  maP^na  Sdja  howfai 

tsk%  hitcfl"hara  wagix^^cAnQnA".  Ilank'^  dajldjEni-^nAffga;  djagura 
Wjlng6ga.  Hank*^  hinuc*&gcninA'  waja^nijA*  woc^rejA"  «<ii"cigi  djask^gi 
hagl'^uninA'".  t^ei  hoc'^ik  p'lnxdjf  wajA"  •flftg&cke  hank'agi  wacMgEniiiA". 
Haiz6xdji"  hak  13U  u4^kciga*inA^  woigix^degi  naMjOngidjangi  uaukcigEra 
djop'iwi  ma^'^upa  Mja  howantfik*crekdjAncga.  ftnaiflxdji"  q^ja"  'dipej^j^ 
yar^g^  hok*icag^9a  p*ifixdjl"  hioA*.  MiP*6iia  Idja  howM  nig^ 
kito^hara  hanaMiihfxAolnA*  hisk^  wadjej^,  yar^ge. 

Mafik*&*  hadjgidjA"  ma^'doa  yap'6rgz  hadjidj^nA';  ma»«6ija  hinlngra 
Icaoa"  uankcfk  nan7trak  ni-a''p  hfruxtirukdj^ra  y.lp'erezsAnA".  M5"- 
•unfnffigF.ra  edjapuora  ha^QngJcAJiA".  "uangEregi  ma^'ti^a  hatcaninA^ 
yap'erczsunA".  HitcA°hara  ma'-'uija  udnkcik  yow!\nik'erfekdj6n6  Sdjega 
€djiiunk'ecei6jS  ru-ag(i4"djega,  hoskfctdji"  wAdjera  yap'ertoOaA*.  Djagu 
adjega  hanfi'tdfixdiP  ret*6ak*  w&d)era  yap*eren6nA*  fixdji^pfekft  kallk*« 
ml^^ApaCdja  gininas'^rg,  hinQftk  nA"p  k'ononk,  r6t«0flk  na^'jlngi.  Ma*»6(|a 
fegit*fifik  na'^jirigi.  Hafik'^  ma»«6i)a  Wja  ginlna^s'^rS  d4j6sk@  hihaii'lnA'. 
Hitca*h6ra  hak*iju  hitdtwina  xfid^dfik'a  kigtf",  kiikft  Uiraaidk- 

a  fliat  is»  although,  being  his  brother-In-Iaw,  he  stood  to  him  In  the  joking-i  tliHnil 

■Up.  which  permitted  him  to  play  jokes  upon  him  with  impunity,  he  never  did  It. 
*  Whrrryrf  £artb*Maker  avresponds  to  God.  I  have  added  the  word  "  God.** 
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s  him.    So  she  thought.   That  he  was  lying,  she  did  not  know;  she 

thought  he  was  telling  the  truth, 

^  5.  HOW  I  JOINED  THE  MEDiaNE  DANCE 

I  was  about  thirteen  years,  and  over,  wlit  n  they  told  mc  thai  they 
would  make  me  a  member  of  the  Meditiiic  Dance.  I  liked  it  very 
much.    Some  people  don't  at  all  like  it  when  they  arc  asked  (to  join) 

I  the  Medicine  Dance.    I.  however,  liked  it  very  much.    The  Medicine 

Dance  I  am  going  to  join,  they  told  me.  Very  much  did  my  parents 
desire  me  to  do  it,  and  so  I  did  it.   If  I  wished  to  lead  a  holy  life, 

/         *  (that  is  what  I  should  do),  they  told  me. 

Then,  when  everything  was  in  readiness  for  my  initiation  into  the 
Medicine  Dance,  we  moved  on  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  take  phioe.  At  night,  they  were  to  sing  at  the  Medicine  Dance; 
and  they  (my  relatives)  were  to  join  in  the  singing  with  them.  There 
they  also  pleached  to  me.^  They  told  me  that  the  custom  (the  Medicine 
Dance)  was  a  good  thing.  I  did  not  think,  even  then,  that  those  who 
were  to  initiate  me  into  the  Medicine  Dance  wouki  kill  me  when  they 
shot  at  me.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  life  (perfect),  they  said, 
as  the  one  I  was  going  to  live,  now  that  I  was  about  to  join  the  Medi- 
cine Dance.  Never,  at  any  time,  could  I  have  thought  of  such  a 
life.  Those  who  are  about  to  make  me  join  the  Medicine  Dance 
(told  me)  that  the  Indians,  when  they  hear  of  it,  will  expect  me  to 
do  great  things;  that  the  Indians  will  speak  well  of  me,  and  like  me. 
That  is  all  I  can  (now)  think  of  (concerning  that  matter). 


CAOA*  Ret<dnkdj£ra  haflk*!  hip*«rtseiiia6fikcAaA>;  bigO*  hod&  hisk^ 
hfrana^i^AkcAnA". 

Mank'ercp  onaijanAng.i  dani-a^cAnA"  hanii^egi  niank'a^Q*^  htfigi^rekdj^ 
hlngaireoA".  Haip*inxdjt°aA'>.  Hoddck^,  inaSk*4*A"  w&wirok^it'airega 
hallk*!  •d*«aiiis«ftje  airera.   D6^i  haip*tlixdji*aA«    Maftk'&'O^  hirogi 

Hlflkd]An€  hlngafrera.    £gi  hickg  c'igwahara  HlFroigigAftKdjPaA^  ha^ 

CdnAfij^a.    U.iftkclgo*i"ija  p'i4»»£k"j^jd  hiralrenA". 

HaRar^j.x"  mank'i"  *uingigirekdjAn^ra,  j^djflnga  harrfndja  hrrfkd]Y>n5ra 
6dja  waixanawlnA".  Mank'4*(l''  ha^h^gi  na^wafnekdjon^ra  cdjorok  hahf 
nai''wai''^?ekdjuncra  'ui^gdnA*.  fedja  hoik'u"i"ij^nA'".  Wocg6*'  p'i°juii6nA" 
htllgAnailkcAnA^  HaAk*l<«6  mafik*iHk^  htogigf  k*4rofaofr^  hlfigii* 
djhiiuUiga  t'Moekdjta^a,  jCiga  p*cwillflu^  Hallk*ft  jigsagftckt  u&ft- 
kcigo')'>jA''  herejc  dnangsra  uankcfgatnkdjdn^g^  inank*&*Q"  y&k^&rohdra. 
Hank'fc  uaAkdgo'Cndnk^a  hagi  p'ewinfnA".  Maftk'A'O"  htngig(k*dro- 
hoircga  uankctgEr^^i  nainxgfi'*i''neKi  jWja  wajA"  xfid^jA"  ha'6i°  yak*3rohdga; 
uadkcigErdgi  hiQatc4ngirekdj€  htfigip*i°96kdj&   J^gOAk'ha  p'ewiaA*. 

*  The  Medicine  Dance  is  full  of  speeches  admonishing  the  jroung  men  and  women  «h0 

lielana  to  tlMt  mete4»»v  fen  »«<ti*i«  fen  tha  tCMUlMBS  fli  tht^  IllCtetV  AIMI  oi  thgif  mwn^mat*mm. 
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Now  these  who  are  about  to  make  me  join  the  Medidne  Dance  are 
preparing  to  show  me  the  shell,'  and  (for  this  purpose)  they  are  taking 
me  to  the  bniah.*  There  they  (the  dders)  preached  to  me.  I  was 
not  in  the  leaat  Ut  frightened  as  (after  this)  they  prepared  to  shoot  me 
(with  the  sacred  shell).  Indeed.  I  was  not  tn  the  least  bit  worried 
about  it;  nor  did  I  think  to  myself,  "I  wonder  how  It  is  going  to  be.** 
Then,  those  who  already  belonged  to  the  Medidne  Danoe,  those  whom 
I  had  dreamed  of  (all  this  time,  shot  me).  When  they  shot  me,  I 
didn't  die.  That  thought  was  in  my  mind;  but  when  they  shot  me, 
(as  a  matter  of  fact)  I  didn't  even  lose  conactousoess.  Almoat 
immediately  I  knew  how  to  do  it,  (i.e.,  shoot).  They  liked  it  very 
much.  Everything  they  told  me  to  do  I  did  immediately,  nor  waa  I 
backward  about  anytluiig.  The  medidne-men  liloed  it.  Never  had 
any  one  learned  as  quiddy  as  I  had  done,  they  were  saying;  that 
augurs  well  for  him.  Now  I  thought  (then)  that  it  (the  Medidne 
Danc  e)  was  true. 

When  we  return txi  (i.e.,  from  the  brush),  I  entered  the  lodge.  Xot 
in  any  direction  did  I  look.  Not  oooe  did  I  apeak;  not  once  did  I 
move  around;  not  once  did  I  change  my  poettioii.  Just  as  they  told 
me  to  sit,  that  way  I  remained  sitting.  As  many  Indians  aa  were 
gathered  in  the  lodge,  all  of  them  I  failed  to  notice.  Not  once  did  I 
by  chance  permit  my  glance  to  wander  from  side  to  side.  I  was  doing 
everything  exactly  (as  I  was  told).   The  medicine-men  liked  it. 

Wlicncvcr,  thereafter,  a  Medicine  Dance  was  given,  I  attended  it. 
Whenever  1  went  in  at  night,  1  remained  there  until  it  was  all  over, 

Algl  maftki^il*  hlfigigikiraholfega  flUiMja^gigir^djegi,  gixto  howtei- 
analreaa*.  £gi  ^dja  Hflnkit'afrenA*'.  Hafik'Ickft  nifiYidanlnA",  hingii> 
djikJtroholrnga.  ]£gi  jigfc  haAk6ck6  h&huhuninA";  €gi  jig^  djaspcxdjinkdj^gi 
baAk'^ckl  yarininA".  Tconfn^  manka'finangr^  j^k6  'yahii°dcga.  HingO- 
djirega  hank'^  trani'cAnimA'*.  J4e  tea"  p'eui'nA'*.  Howar^ra,  hafik'^ 
wina'^i^Qa  hix4wani-«i''djikaraii)nA",  hiiigudjir^ra.  liigii^na  wadupinx- 
dji■aA^  GipW*  rohd^vaia^sA*  DjagAzdjI*  *6lndrera,  jegO"  higflgna 
wagl^nA-,  hafik*6  radjAdja  hak*bl(nA^  Mafik*4ntQa  gip^r^^A'^.  Haft- 
k'ag^  hijA''  jtekinigadja'*  xapg6nlfik'  warup'tJIadjtfigikljA*;  wajUlgi  p^tfigft- 
djA"  hingalrcnA".    Higi1a"na  hiskeran&°i"nA°. 

Hagiwira  tcfra  walk'awawlra.  Hank'agA  tiink^  \vodu7ii7udjin!nA", 
hank*ag4  jigt^  yat'&ninA",  hank*ag4  jig<l  run4°diina''  nagEninA'*,  hank'ag4 
pM'h&nk'ik'inagEnUiA".  Dj&skS  mfnAiik*  htngigfrera,  hainingEra 
jegtiiu*.  Hallk*4  uafikdgsrm  dj&nAllga  ttoigfck£  yap^resSalna^  Hill* 
k*aga  hik^fnfi  dj&-bsra  hikHdj^oegi  watdUl3ik*arftninA».  jeg<UiP«anaak*ft" 
waiclpcanA".    Mank'ini^a  gip^fpenA'*. 

^g!  jig^  m&fika*  'uii^ega  hag^ja  hidjorog4'Qnga.  Hri^hAr^gi  wak'^wega 
hdfik'aga  yahinabEnlnaflk^C  horucdj^pa  h^rec6ni^nA'^.    £gi  jig^  h4^b£regi 

>  The  sacred  shell  of  the  Medidne  Daaoe;  the  of  the  oonwpoBdlag  toddy 
among  the  Chippewa.  Menominee,  etc. 

*  Thai  ig,  tiM  "Briub  Ceremoay."  the  detaib  of  whi^  an  ikirrthftd  Ja  my  paper  aa 
Iha  Medldaa  Daaoa. 
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:  not  going  out  onoe.   And  during  the  day  ceremony,  not  once  did  I 

penmt  my  glance  to  wander  outside*  Never  did  I  permit  myself  to 
lie  dowo  from  fatigue;  nor  did  I  petmit  my  glances  to  wander  outiido 
because  there  was  much  noise  there,  or  because  some  people  were 

1:  doing  funny  things.  Not  even  within  the  tent  did  I  glance.  Indeed, 
I  nofver  allowed  my  glances  to  wander  (in  any  direction).  AUthehoty 
things  I  was  told  to  do  I  did.  This  is  a  holy  ceremony,  and  I  was 
basiiful  in  its  presence. 

r  If  at  any  time  any  of  my  leaders  (in  the  Medictne  Dance)  wished 

;         to  give  a  Medicine  Dance,  I  would  stay  at  his  house  together  with 
those  who  had  been  invited.  I  would  do  all  the  work  for  him,  sing 
the  Medicine  Dance  songs,  etc.  All  the  different  things  he  was  sup- 
posed  to  do,  all  that  I  would  do  for  him.^ 
When  his  wife  cooked,  I  carried  the  water  for  her,  I  made  the  fire, 

^  and  helped  her  with  the  dishes.  And  all  the  work  she  liked  to  have 

done  in  the  house  I  did  for  her. 

All  the  clothes  I  possessed  I  gave  to  liim.   Money  I  gave  to  him; 
and  the  food  he  needed  I  procured  for  him.   Whoiever  he  gave  a 
feast,  in  addition  to  what  he  cooked,  I  would  put  a  sp>eciai  pail  of 
food  on  the  fire  for  him.  When  he  ate  it,  he  was  thankful. 
"  My  son,  what  do  you  think  I  possess,  that  you  are  doing  all  this 

^  for  me?"    But  I  continued;  and  when  I  killed  a  medium-azed  buck, 

I  made  a  feast  in  his  honor,  and  all  the  clothing  he  needed,  I  gave  him. 

'  hok*4wair&:g§,  hafik*ag4  tcafig^ja  wodt^^itc  rehinicAaihiA".    £gi  jig4 

t  haHk^sgi  hintcg^nafik^a,  bawi^O*  hamifiga  UfbaofnA*,  hafik*ag4  jig^ 

tcafiknr^  woT^xdji*  hiriUullga  waidjAxdjl^hlcm  naMjegickft,  htllk*sga 

hagidj^duyudjEnlnA",  htnk*ag&  hidjddUYIldjBnlnA".    Haiik*ag4  tcir6-gaii- 
,'  grC-  ^gi  dj4'*j)Kra  hihinA^p  hanlcAnunA".    Wogfzokdji"  djagiixdji'*  'ui°cir4ra 

jej^skC'xdji''  hAriA",    W  Arka"  wak'antcdngijA"  heregedjini,  haic*ikdjinA°. 
'  ^gi  x'^6kcwatc«ib£ra  djadj6na  hijA'°  mank^4'(!l'^  hogir4girega  j^djafnxdji'^ 

'  x*oke-atcAbEra  hotci4dja  hahl  ba'ainaSga.    Mafik^d"  na^wifikdjega, 

worira  banA^td"  liagl*6"cAaimA*.  Worirs  djinallga  ^flkdjdnega  hani^ 

tdftxdji"  hag!«d^:AniinA*. 

£gi  jig^  x'oke-itcabEra  hitc&wina  warudj   'i!iP>ck(j  niAftgaktlftnAflga. 

^gi  jig^  p'Ptc  \vag;t'u"na*'jiftnafifa  i'^r  wAske  k'ic6r§rack&  hidjA  gidjfde- 

cAni^nA".    £gi  ici-Mja  wor^ra  dj^uAoga  *u''90gd''djerm  baa&''tctfixdif* 

hag['0"cAnunA°. 

^gi  jig^  waloi^a  djinAllga  hanii'djega  wagip*&TukcAxiikiiA'.  HigOaft- 
gabacki  jigt  jte  wftk'Q^uuidnA*.   £gi  jigl  hagaliacki  worAdjara  djagd 

rfiitcegi  hagt'CcAnOnA*.  £gl  jigl  wagig6gi  dji^  ohafikdj^ra  jig^  lidjP 
ruitc^ra  i^tc&bEnlfik*  ne^Br^A*  h^^*er#>&aAfiga,  dutc  '»*g*g?ltlinflgai 

K'urdtcga  wainA"pcAnimA". 

"  HisOnk'Sxdji"  djagu  hiratna"  cTn^AdjA"  wainaffc*unAdjejA>  "  HagS- 
rSjA"  jig6  j^skC  hagiglnA",  tcavr  iC  x'ni  lungijA"  t*eh4ra,  tt  a  i  InxdiPjA** 

'  Of  course,  he  is  doing  all  this  with  the  object  of  obtaining  informatiou  (rom  one  of  the 
leaders  of  ihe  Dance,  to  that  at  lu»  death  lie  would,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  hll  his  place* 
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Then  I  also  gave  lum  a  gun,  a  ooedy  repeatmg-rifle,  tbe  one  I  used 
inhimting.  AU  tbese  thingp  I  offered  him.  Thenlgavehimaneaglet 
to  that  he  could  make  a  medidne-poiich  out  of  it.  Money  I  abo 
gave  him,  and  gourde.  Thus  I  acted,  feaeting  him,  and  offering  him 
gifts  all  the  time.   I  worked  for  him  aO  the  time. 

(One  day)  he  said  to  me,  "My  eon,  you  have  been  treating  me  very 
well.  Even  my  very  brothers  never  treated  me  as  you  have  been 
doing.  I  thank  you.  All  my  kindred  hate  you,  but  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  them.  You  are  from  a  diffierent  family;  and  I  am  teaching 
you  various  things,  they  are  saying.  They  want  me  to  stop  instructing 
you.  My  father  left  this  aSsur  (the  Medicine  Dance)  for  me  to  take 
care  of.  I  am  in  complete  control  of  it.  Not  one  of  these  people 
(i.e.,  my  kindred)  has  ever  done  anything  for  me  in  their  life.  My 
ancestors  said  that  you  are  my  relative  for  what  you  have  done. 
I  cannot  teach  tliem  (my  relatives)  the  details  of  this  ceremony,  as 
I  would  have  done,  had  they  acted  correctly.  (My  knowledge)  of 
this  ceremony  belongs  to  yoii,  for  you  have  paid  for  it.  My  remote 
ancKtors  told  their  descendants,  as  it  has  passed  down  from  mouth 
to  mouth  to  us,  that  whosoever  pays  careful  attention  to  (all  that 
pertains  to  this  ccrcniony).  that  whosoever  has  a  g^ood  memory, — he  is 
the  one  to  whom  it  should  he  taug:ht.    Thus  they  spoke. 

"My  son,  you  alone  have  been  pood  to  me,"  he  said.  "This 
ceremony  you  will  learn.  Our  son,  He-who-stands-on-a-Cloud,  and 
you  have  been  kind  to  me.  Both  of  you  will  live  a  long  life  N'ever 
divide  this  ceremony  in  two.    Never  keep  anything  separate,  but  do 

her«ra,  jte  woh&figiHtAAAffga,  Igi  wstm^s  hinA*  hagiHiAaaliga.   £|i  hij«k* 

rohS"djadjox  tcexlj^"  nai^k^fk^ara  ya*ti4"hira  hAgit'd^d^nA".  Egi  pgjk 
tc4xc6p'  pon&figijA''  dani-6ju  hik*6fikdjegd.  jtira  hirasl  hagigfnA*. 

£gi  jig^  p'g^fjA*  p'i&^'OnxdjP  &nanga  jtira  hiras^  hagigfnA",  p'6yFnfnk'a. 
J^i^skr-  hagiginA",  wogigd  hok*4hi  waji*^  hi'*hagit*dMecAaiiaA^.    ^gi  jigd 

wauiaudjeg^. 

Esk6  waig^nA*  Mja,  **  HisAflk'Axdji'  p'fnagielnA-.  wakna6°pdjina9lcke 
hafik*(jA*  JCsk^  htfigigiiiliiA^  P^inagigfnA*.  £gi  wak*lna*bBra  hanAHd" 
afk*iws8alnefa.  Hallk*4  wanAfixguniQe.  Uafikdk  idji^hf  ranig&djA*. 
Waj4*  nlfigign"zidjej*'  htfigalrananga.  Rofgi7inAnkcAnA'*.  Nunig^  dj4- 
djiga  wocgo"  dec-  hirak'Ara  hit'i'mak'er^ra.  Ne  yak'firuk'dn&nA".  Han- 
k'ijA"  haga  wajingC^uni  na"ji-Snanga.  U«inkcik'xMoixgiLfigEr(*  hifVgig^"- 
zwiro  ne  w.'iji"  nawina  hingaircgi  wija**  wah&ga  haw&'O".  Hankie  wagig^^s 
duxiirughiiioA"  djagurijA''  hegalgi*iinegadjA*  wocg^  wagif^Psikdjejtw 
Wocg6*  dH  9feA0A>  hAcuruc^ccAiiA*  Wocgfi^  dM  c^g  iitiia"djo» 
djalPsfera  godjWjowadji  hirok*frak*  hadjlr^gi  htjA*  hanic<fed]viiAllgii« 
wiw^ina  p'inandcMngi  gigfi^zadj*.  Htng:aircnA''. 

*' Hisfifig?dji"  n^cAnA"  p'inagig^nA^"  hlnR^^nA''.  "  WocgA*'  dS?  hira- 
p'6r6zikdjcindre.  HfnfAgihlra  manxlwi-ana"jtnga  ^cAriA"  na^tck^  watcinA". 
Hak'ik'iju  uinkdk*  c*i"  c^rfekdjonawird.  Wocgo*  d%k  hank'^  k'irutc^ 
kow&ni9awiiii-&iidj6.  Niilkft  kidktce  r&k'ere-wlgi  ha-«hiwiiiialifa.  H|iaP- 
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'  the  two  ui  you  coun-^el  about  everything.    It  niif    of  you  knows 

anythinsj,  tell  it  to  the  other.    Two  people  are  nettj»>,ir\  to  make  the 

t  cereni       truly  efficacious  (for  either  one).    Never  dislike  one  another. 

;  "My  younger  brother,  you  are  going:  to  be  a  chief.    No  one  else 

pays  attention  to  this  ceremony.    \uu  alone  are  d^tiIl^  it.    If  at  any 

r  time  I  should  leave  your  presence,  when  I  am  about  io  go,  1  know 

!  that  you,  oh,  my  son  and  brother,  I  will  leave  behind  me,  peacefully 

travelling  along.   Thus  I  will  think  as  I  am  about  to  depart.  Thus 
my  ancestors  told  me." 
Thus  in  trying  to  obtain  information,*  I  made  myself  pitiable. 

I  I  tried  to  be  btesKd.  I  performed  all  Idnda  ol  work.  Even  woman's 

t  work  I  <yd.  Thus  I  kept  myself  in  a  pitiable  oooditton,  and  for  that 
reason  my  brother-in-law  blessed  roe.  He  bleased  me  with  the  cere- 
mony of  his  ancestors.  He  told  it  to  no  one  else  but  to  me;  and  if 
any  one  else»  at  the  ptesent  time*  tells  you  that  he  knows  the  cere- 
mony as  performed  by  our  band,  he  is  not  telling  you  the  truth.  Up 
to  the  present  timci  this  ceremony  was  an  Indian  ceremony,  and  not 
a  second  time  will  I  teU  it  to  (a  member)  of  the  white  race.* 

This  ceremony  moulded  me.  I  paid  the  most  careful  attention 
to  it;  I  wofshipped  it  in  the  best  way  I  knew  how.  I  was  careful 
about  everything  in  my  life.  I  never  drank.  A  (holy)  life  it  was  that 
I  sought.  Meet  earnestly  did  I  pray  to  be  re-ineaniated.  That  is 
what  I  yearned  for.  If  I  do  everything  this  ceremony  enjoins  upon 
me,  well,  i  will  return  to  Earth-Maker,  they  told  me.  This  is  what 


8k6  wacawfguni  hirardwigiji  Mja  hogit'&°biadjr.  NO'^pHwi  dM  homaA- 
k'fcdja"  c*Qf1k-dj6n&wir6.    HAflk'aga  k'iwdsa"\viniindj6. 

"  KRi  hi8iinK''dji'*  n^cAnA*  tcow6ra  nin^kdjoncnA".  Hafik'fjA"  wocgA" 
de^  haruc^edjoninA".  N^cAnA"  nin^uA".  Hagar^ja'  ntfikWat'dMe  ha- 
djtk*«rM,  hisOAkhte,  hmtflk'te,  rscg^ntzdji";  wat*(Pdi  hugidjA*  y«ni- 
dahekdjaatoA*,  htllg|afrellA^  uAfikdk*  <doixgillger«." 

^Ri  >^p*erez  nAPiiia*,  tUUia"djodjai''sk&  wa'dinA"  nA^djogidjal^o^  n&fl- 
kik^ln.^",  Wor6ra  yak'tinA".  Hinflnk'  w6re  hager^ck#,  hiras^  hanid*' 
*unA".  ^Ri  flAna'djodja!*  skfxdjf  hak'ik'dranin.A,'*  hhkt  na"dj?  hini^hAra 
na"djfl"djA"nA''.  W'nrgo"  dCo  viankcik*  xMoixcAnaiEre  n^'^djiroidjanA". 
Hanke  hijA"  waja  'iiija°  hogir4gEninA'*  n^cAnA"  ^uincnA*^;  honih^  ^gi  waski- 
6k*er6  hanfwi^egi  m^jSskdqegi  hijA*^  yap^^retsAnA*,  wocg6^  M  egfji, 
hotkft  wCkdjAntoA*.  Jedj&nA  wocg6^  d^  oallkclgBrlgi  malftxedcfa 
how&rekdjf>nar(^,  ^a  dM  haBk*!  lidnt^btbff^  he^ftoikdjdne, 

jCsg^jA"  her  en  a". 

Wocgo"  dvt  cwai"iinA'*.  Hai/6xdjina  haizilra  dj&skd  pThananA"  jpske 
hinA*.  Hoixgo"xg6"niiiA"  hirak'ira  ha^unA".  P.^  haflk'^  wadatcgtninA". 
Uadkctga^i"  ro^gDiige.  Enainxdji^Qa.  Uankcigak  liia"  hanij&jS.  J^jesk^ 
rofAfixdjPja".   •uin^*  iiiallk*6NlangEr^  p'fh&gi  mft»*u9a  tija  h^pik- 

*  My  iniormant  is  speaking  of  himself  again. 

*  He  is  refenioK  to  the  descriplioo  ot  the  Medicine  Dance  that  be  told  me. 
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I  wishe<i.    I  \\  i    loinG'  well  as  a  medicine-man,  and  every  one  loved 

me.    This  ri  rH-muny  wm:^  nuidc  wuh  Ujve. 

I  knew  all  ihc  auii^s.  Indeed,  the  leader  of  the  dance  would  ak.ke 
me  sine  the  songs  for  him.  As  many  medicine-men  as  there  were, 
thty  all  like<:l  me.  I  was  not  ovei  b'  uing,  but  modestly  did  I  com- 
port myself  right  ak)ng.  AH  the  medicine-men  told  me  that  I  was 
doing  very  well,  and  they  offered  tliankd  in  my  behalf. 

djAne  hlngafrera.  Jht  roigflnxdjliiA"  v;  i1j  a"  ^lank'anixe  ]  i  p^lii- 
djeg^  hana'^tcP*  woigixedftrenA*^.    Wocgo"  doc  hiwoxfde  *uin6nA.'' 

Kg'i  n;i"wa''  ySp'erezSn.%flga.  X*6kc-atc^ibEra  hahf  waigC^il"  cAnilnA", 
n^cAHA"  na"wainj^fgicAnilnA*.  Mank'Ani  xt'd6nank'a  dianang.'\ka  hani^- 
tdfixdjP  hiAgip'in^nA'^.  £gi  jig4  hank'^  hirok  ono  liak  inlnA",  hoicipdjP 
wonidjlkdi  hakfk'amiiliiA*.   HanAPtc^  iiiafik*Aiuoa  prhidjejg  htngifte- 

Santa  Fk,  N.  Mex. 
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SOME  CATAWBA  TEXTS  AND  FOLK-LORE 

BY  P.  a  8PBCK 

DusiNG  a  recent  vidt  to  the  CherolEee  Indians  In  the  mountains 
ol  western  North  Carolina,  I  became  acquianted  with  Mrs.  Samson 
Owl,  a  Catawba  woman,  who  is  manied  to  a  Chentee.  From  her  I 
obtained  the  following  short  tal^  in  the  Catawba  language.  Few 
remarks  are  necessary.  In  the  incidents  themselves  we  recognize 
some  widespread  American  motives,  while  in  the  language  a  number 
of  features  appear  cognate  with  other  Siouan  languages,  to  which 
stock  Catawba  belongs.  There  are  a  half-dozen  or  so  persons  of 
Catawba  blood  living  among,  and  mixed  with,  the  Cherokee;  but 
Mrs.  Owl  is  the  only  one  there  who  speaks  the  Catawba  language. 
These  tales,  she  stated,  are  but  fra^ents  of  longer  stories  that  she 
had  heard  when  a  child,  but  had  smce  forgotten. 


PHONBTIC  KEY 

^  I  .bilabial  stops,  intermediate  to  aooaacy.   Genenlly  a  true 

surd  when  initial. 
V.  .  .  bilabial  spirant,  weakly  sonantized. 

J  I  .alveolar  dental  stops,  the  degree  of  •ooancy  d^>endlng 

upon  surrounding^  vowels. 
s.  .  .apical  alveolar  surd  spirant. 

r.  .  weak  Iing:uo-apical  alveolar  trill  (similar  to  Spanish  f). 
c. .  .like  i^ngiirsli  ih,  not  a  common  sound. 
l6. .  .alveolar  aifricative  (like  English  ch  in  much), 
is. . .  aiMcal  affricative. 

palatal  stopB.   The  sonant  g  is  rare  except  when  pre- 

'         ceding  r  or  n. 

X. .  .soft  palatal  spirant  surd. 

g.  ..t  alatal  n. 

ny 
icy 

hy 

h 


series  of  consonants  weakly  palatalised,  probably  due  to 
effect  qI  being  followed  by  anterior  vowels  u  and  i. 


« 


aspiration  foliowing  stop. 
•. .  .glottal  stop,  fairly  strong. 
A. .  .a  dear  open  breathing. 
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V,  y, .  .•emi'Vowdt. 

.short  voweU. 
f,  d. .  .ayrres[Kinding  long  doaed  vowds. 
«*,  .  .iiAMliaed,  long  when  mnrked  a\  etc. 

tf...open  vowel,  often  with  slight  umlaut  tinge,  especially 

'Rhcn  final. 

d.  .  .long  closed  vowel  (like  English  oo  in  moon), 
0.  .  .sliurL  o|>en  vowel. 

i. .  .long  closed  corresponding  vowel  (like  a  in  English  may), 

e.  .  .long  open  corresponding  vowel. 
B. .  .short  obscure  vowel. 

A. .  .somewhat  longer,  open  vowel  QSlkt  English  %  in 
4. . .  long  closed  a.  as  in  English  foU. 
a«,  as,  au, .  .are  not  true  diphthongs,  being  heard  more  as  glides. 

*. .  .denotes  vowels  followed  by  aspiration* 

Doubling  lengthens  both  consonants  and  vowels,  though 
this  feature  is  uncommon. 

Mrs.  Owra  pronundaticHi  ia  quite  rapid. 

Aooentuatioii,  denoted  by  is  very  important  in  Catawba.  It 
denotes  stress  rather  than  pitch.  On  account  of  difficulties  of  typog- 
raphy it  has  been  placed  fdhwing  vowels  with  diacritical  marks;  odier- 
wise,  av$r  the  vowel. 

Concerning  these  short  texts,  I  mi^^t  say,  that,  realising  my  inability 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  morphology  during  my  limited  timer  I 
took  particular  pains  with  the  transcription,  going  over  eacb  text 
several  times  with  Mrs.  Owl.  Oocaslonally  the  same  word  will  be 
noticed  with  some  variations.  These  minor  differences  I  have  pie- 
served,  in  recording  them  as  they  were  heard,  instead  of  trying  to 
harmonise  tbern. 

In  the  translations  the  sections  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  insertions. 
Mrs.  Owl,  unfortunately,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  very  good  interpretert 
consequently  many  of  the  finer  points  are  lost.  Difficult  phonetic 
permutations,  irregularities  and  complexities  of  mode  and  tense  in  the 
Catawba  verb,  which  is  furthermore  d  i vided  into  some  different  classes*  ' 
render  analysis  often  very  difficult.  So  the  accompanying  notes 
cover  only  what  was  easily  accessible  to  me  during  my  limited  time. 

The  references  in  the  interlinear  matter  are  to  notes  at  the  end  of 
each  tale. 

I.  RABBIT  FAILS  TO  IMITATE  HIS  HOST,  THE  BEAR 

Num^^ldn^    utX**   dipBhwaHd'^t*    utko^i>  "SugnAmAhod^^ 

The  Besr  said         (to  the)  Rabbit,       he  told  him.     "Come  to  my  house 

kurnidw!tc&ude."*  OnUt'*  ur6rehohy^J   UniiLt'  daiasAkutcelilyAt* 

to  upead  the  dsy.**        And  be  did  go.  Then     along  towards  noontisw 

num6»ki'H    nliya^hl'rihati'rie.*     UnUt'  dBp&witE'uHi  ow6tdyA 
tteB«w     ootnawaoed  to  cook  dinner.      And  s&snrf  urias* 
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lutcEpUkip  liAune.'"      UniAt'  nu>  diik   t^rahoti'rie."  Nuya'*- 
his  iMd  be  atttcfc.  And        grcMe         eftme  oat.      (Into  the  d hmer) 

mutce^ti'rie.**  Unik'"  nuya"ti'rie.  UniAt'  dEpAhw4"ki'»  utA% 
lie  pound  the  fi«Me.      And         they  dined.        And        the  Rabbit  add. 

**  Ya'ppomhe'nmu"lhtxl6'*     &ugiiAmAh6de    kr<jwitc4ude."^^  UniAt* 
**0b  m  ocrtaln  day  cook  to  1117  lioufle,  eoae      flU^  all  day.**  And 

ur^ho.**      Dar&sareyAt     dApEhwa'°ki'"t  nfiya^h^rihati'rie. 
hewcaft.       Akng  towaida  0000        thalkabbii  dteoer  commenced  toceofc. 

OwBtA'  dEp^wit^u'ra  6wEtcA*  bitcBpitki'p^hayAt  iKliyank 
faiHallai  asapl  hawadt         Ma  heal  ha  atockt 

(IheBaar). 

p&i-hati'rie »    Unik'    U'>pawArtp1iatdme1cAiiwAieirrie » 

Ua  loot  pttiD  ao  HHKh  tlMt  h 


The  Bear  spoke  to  the  Rabbit,  saying,  "Come  to  my  house  to  spend 
the  day."  And  along  towards  noontime  the  Bear  commenced  to 
cook  dinner.  Then,  using  an  awl,  he  stuck  his  heel  with  it.  And 
grease  came  forth.  Then  he  poured  the  grease  into  the  dinner.  And 
they  dined.  Then  the  Rabbit  said.  "On  a  rert  n'n  day  come  over  to 
my  hoii'^^f  and  stay  all  day  "  And  so  (the  Bca;  )  \\  rut.  AIotht  towards 
noontime  the  Rabbit  commenced  to  rook  dinner.  In  imitating  the 
Bear,  lie  ii^ed  an  awl,  and  stuck  his  heel  with  it.  But  no  t'rt^ase  at  all 
came  lurUi.   And  his  foot  pained  iiim  so  badly  that  it  killed  hinu 


NOTES 

1.  numh'  BEAK;  -kiH  article  demoiiftrative,  with  aubjectivie  dement  4, 

2.  Stem  Ut-  SPEAK. 

3.  dkpl&hwd"^  rabbit;  -'•f-.'.  1  x  ulenliy  -/  is  an  error. 

4.  sugnk*  MY  HOUSE  {suk  Hui.^E,  -«A^  my):  hode  imperative  co.mk.  The 

Catawba  house  or  camp,  as  remembered  by  Mrs.  Owl,  was  an  aflfair 
built  of  hewn  boards  leaned  from  the  ground  to  a  ridge-pole  supported 
upon  two  uprights.  The  boards  were  arranged  with  their  joints 
overlapping.  The  enclosure  was  left  open  at  1^  eads»  a  piece  of 
doth  or  the  like  forming  a  curtain  at  the  rear.  A  fire  was  kept  in  the 
centre.  Its  height  was  about  eight  feet  or  so,  and  its  .width  and 
length  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 

5.  hurt*-  variant  of  stem,  hrt-ire)  STAY;  WiicdwA  NIGHT;  -de  imperative. 

Literally,  "Stay  till  nlRht." 

6.  Introductory  conjunction. 

7.  i4rere  he  goes;  -re  predicative  or  verbal  element;  kohye"**  a&rmative. 

8.  daroidirc)  HALF;  literally  half  NOON. 

9.  niiya*{re)  to  cook  food;  hVri  or  kM  common  as  a  verbal  noun-ending; 

kttifffU  WBNT  TO  DO  BO  AMD  80.  The  Verbal  endings  -iTrie,  l^rir; 
and  variants  representing  tense  and  modal  forms,  are  characteristic 
It  may  also  lie  that  these  are  quotatives,  it  is  said*  dcrivatioas  of  -lA 
or  -do,  stem  to  spbas  (cf.  alA*  bb  said,  Mdtm  I  spbak). 
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10.  kiUEpit  hebl;  Jb*-a  body*put  prefix;  sncK,  kbrcb. 

11.  terd-,  lErd  out  from,  outside. 

12.  nuyank  (;kease;  fnutch{re)  stem  to  k>ue.    The  escprcMion  may  aba 

he  wjiva"  FOOD  [in]  HE  POURBD  IT. 

I  V  Introductory  conjunctive. 

14.  ydponi{h€ri)  some  day  {.yap  day);  the  p  is  lengthened  for  rhetorical 

effect;  -mut  locative  temporal,  at,  when. 

15.  Variant  of  5. 

16.  'ho  emphatic,  aflkmatlve  pardde. 

17.  pdi^Mxt)  HOTHIHG;       AXT;  ha{re)  native  dement. 

iS.  kf*pa  fOOT;  wkrup  PAIH  (grab);  kaU6{n)  intenaive,  so  bad;  -kgm 
modal;  w6H(n)  to  dib. 


3.  THB  'fOSSUlI  OUTWITS  THB  DBBR  AMD  TBB  "WOUP  ^ 

P4i>Em'  yederesu'-  kApowAnki*  hi'tcwa  k6"\vere.*  VVi'dAbdye 
'Po88um  peraiminon-tree  under  (was)  sitting  resting.  E>ecr 

mAhore.*  "Hi'tc^ad6^>"  —  " DEpg'nkEpert •  na^ka  mde!*'»— 
cmine  akof.        **!•  it  (peniounofi)  — '      **Olie  b  lym«  tlim.  tax  and  aee 

ioo4?'' awaM.)  aademeath.  (for  yoiifMiOr-* 

"T4iatoeyimwiyad6*?"«—  "Sakhapki*  yft'tcrrikhM)o»  yaphaa^- 
**Ilb«doyiMitefcfhemt»cat?*'—      "UphQI  yoania,  (a^lHtcte) 

patdtdayBt*^  nit^hte  aahD'ne**  onfk  mahawiHihore" 
wood  bamp  tha     all  (pridmrnoaa)    will  oone  and         ««  dHll  both  cat 

top  of  your  bead,  dowo*  plenty. 

Biihaw&"«h6re."   Or6re^«  6ndh^  onfk  dukheb^^^dukhaw^he^.^ 

we  <;han  have        He  went      humped     and     faB  dom  d<nm  dead* 

plenty."  (?)  running.     (against  it,) 

P4sEm  si'^'padiVahe"'^  ni6wA"krkh6reh6".^*    Ta°sisuric'-  hasA"^  hatiVie 

'Poflsum    went  for  a  knife,    singing  as  lie  went  along.  A  Wolf      stepped  out  (and) 

t(jrehlndya.*'^    "TcapdtsEsa*    nam6M'Anslc'he''."  "  —  Hi*yAptcru- 
aaked  tiie  reason      "Nothing  at  all  I         I  was  j  ust  merdy  "I  will  snap  ofi  yonx 

(for  8tn>;iiig).  ihiRing."—  head!** 

nayiida^"—  "Wi'dEwe22  da'iuka'tsE^" — "Atd'grEt  hdnaha- 
(saidWolf.)—       «*AdeadbeaBt       I  hawfeond.*'—      "Goon.  let  us  go 

ni'here."*  UniAt*  n6"wa"tEhAtiri're  ta^sisurie  di  ra  hati'rire* 
aadaaeitr  Aad    he  tlailad.  tafotaif  back;     tbeWotf  mt«ithIdBL 

(MidWdf^ 

Wi'dwe  kpi^m1liifi'yBt>«  tcOkfaa    aHi^tliAtin're  atcrkfthA^ 
The  dead    wheathej  arrived  at      he  bit  a      a  place  he  coca  off.  alittlapleBe 
meat.  theplaee.  iiole  (?), 

k&yBhiik    hi"tmo"t6khAtrrire."     "K6fahAdahi'mon4^ii"  ipxke' 
he  thtetr       in  his  ('Possum's)  faoei  "Goaa.  foaat  and  eat  Itl  QaaOe 

(and)  lie  fell  down. 

>  The  first  incid'^nt  of  thi«  talp  corresponds  to  a  story  common  among  the  Cre<»V  Ind'air*. 
Compare  F.  G.  Speck.  The  Creek  Jmiiatu  0/  Toskip  Town,  Memoirs  cf  Amgritw  AntJv0' 
pologual  Associatkm,  voL  U,  No.  2«  p.  156. 
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prkitH'««     ig^  a'nTmotu',"    'Wi'^si'®    haur6     tci'rikserekAii.  * 

4ying  vp  IXd   Wben  you  hear  tbcill»      'Wfil        to  OCimiag.i       I  have  a  notion 

(you  say).  to  run  away. '  " 

P^sEmti "  w6"kihd"rAti'nre"  yapk6'kokjti'rire.**  IpAk6  pikiti'ihi- 
The  'PoMuin.        crying,  went  off,         wood  he  broke  up.  Quails  flew  up  with 

ti'rlre    moruka'hiti'nre.    "T4nin!"?"  UniAt'  hi'^hatiVire  t^^sisurie 
a  whirr,  They  came  and  alighted    "What  a  the        And    he  told  about      the  Wolf . 
Mf  (pMr).  OMtter?'* 

how tiito iM iMd       TImb    tlwf  Ikw  upatfriBSMl    mf         Wolf  wteehe 

done.  went  off.  was 

kahiti'rire.    UnlAt'  tA'^Is(irieki'n  mi'cruwatcI'rlk'hAti'iie.  UnUt* 

they  alighted.       Then  the  Wolf  s^t  frightened  and  ran  off.  And 

epAkg'kP't    Agrei'na'^    hi'a^katdti'rie."      UniAt*    agi^'  dBkQ'ra 

the  quails    some  of  them         scaffold  made.  And         some  fCflMiaed* 

wi'dyoki'**«  klu-kM-rpanati'rie.^   Ni't'emp  miPI'yuiti'rie  luyA«- 
tiwme«t  tberoitttptlL  EkIiom    took  ft  ptooe  of  it«  totiM 

katdkf  mooa*  wi'dyold''  konf p  Ii4pk6ye.  FtemlcrH  hapk^d'iie 
fcdlold thcgr nest,    tlwaMot      sU   iip(llKjpttt).  Tte'FOMvm  aptlMrpiitliiai 

h&pti    wa*k6^wa]iitenc6k)0>ti'rie.^    WTtcAwaiSyAt  ti^riateie 

OB  tiHk>       ho  WM  CMCodkifly  lb  the  cvoaiug  Wolf 

dAhoti'rie  wi'dwekspiki^  mtelcft'iiitrrie.«  UnUt'  pi-ehAhe*. 
cunebodk.   dcidlMMktoiteo  be  nooit  to  look  lor  It.        A«d  thefemnoM. 

h  was 

Aki'rekrt  m6«aliAka'niti'rie  b&rTyip  iy&>sunitrife.««  UnUt' 
Koandobotit     kewtkiokiBf  for  it*      Iqrdinoe  (at  the)  edge  of  the  Aad 

water. 

p6sEm    hi'"ndaydmuwA°ka'niti'rie.**      UniAt     yaniuhi  Va"hdtTrie  *• 

'Possum  shadow  in  the  water  he  saw.  Then        into  the  water  he  jumped, 

u'pi'tCE'^'hAmr'hAtrrie.  UniAt^  hapa'wA"hAdugrchatrrie.*'  TniAt' 
he  dove  in  (and)  came  out.        And         he  jumped  out  on  the  bank.  Then 

looked  back  again. 

burukwa'^hi  v  A**.*'  UniAt*  b6rukya'iiiuiiiu  a' liahe,  a'pi'tcE'^hami'*- 
tiodeopdfi  he  jumped.       And     badclnto  the  water  he  jumped,         he  dove  and 

iiA'iuyA.  Yaplia  ■  krcmo»b6^b6«  hAka'jiihc'^**  UnlAt'  PasEinti 
came  oat.  Amoog  leavee    then  he  bit       (aiuoog  them)         And  Tnseiim 

h&pldrwi>  lia'li4*]iat£6kBw&>trrie.i^  Aiiip6k«  hftcspa-hiUctcMAk." 
aboveilttlof  Imibedeohanliittlag(tbera).    Aadthn        hb^hbcr  fell  down. 

Yft'idti'rieM  hAk&t  li&yriliAiiia»»  inMyo  maliatrrieiM  '*Atoe' 
at  fell)  the  aow      hefeoleedap,         meat      hebcfied:  *«Alitlle 

water  Into,  plioo 

hukAihAt     tc4»daw&re*'     ttftkhah&'au*."      UniAt*  "Hatcrra<B 

I  will  eat  it  and         and  we  wiU  Uagh  Then        "A  little  bigger 

pretend  I  am  dead.  together."  (be  begged).  piece 
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hukai     iiAkwArijphAmAhi'rakidatiikhA."  *•     KEp(ik.i  Atk4nihA 
throw  down.      1  will  grab  it  and  iaii  duwu  He  fell  down      a  little  while 

k&ho^wahati'rie.  "DdgrahA    atcC'rahA      m'tdawAriyf  sntalk- 

tefoittp.  "AfiUa    a  little  Uoerpleot,  IwUmf  luBdead  ntclF. 

gawahahi^Aiue**  tarAmirAhA**  hukAMiagwadlpliA  U'laldMahA." — 
iBdwttwIDlMitla;     (biit)  *  gMt  Uc    tluuw  dow.  IH  gab  it  aadliyaomi 

ptooe  (pretendinf).'* 

"HimbaWre/'M  HAmopitki  itkanitrffe.   UnLit*  bur6ka]i6^i^> 

**Cb.  yes!  that's Itr       IfefdidowB.  larftiilrile.       Tbett  aidBlieraM^ 

(said  Wolf.) 

kahwA'"hA,    "Hukit    tarohc'n        ni'"!    tcdndawAri^  hi'^tjiAkhS- 

got  up.  (and        •*  Now      the  great  big  I  will  eat,     and  pretend        for  certain 
kaid.)                                piece  to  <lic. 

ha'4u*.*'      UiuAt'     ha'pipatki'"  ^-     vv6katarcipEra"h.\  h.'ivr^-'hA. 

we  will  laugh  1 ' '       Then  chunk  big  buoy  jointed  piece  (he        wheu  he 

ibowtdtlNWolO  kolBediv^ 

"IlAiiltiaked6."  UnUt*.  "Himbft't  nuHcTrifer'  UnUt*  hmkk*^ 

*«IttlritewNiiili       Aad<lM  **Y«i. iadeed,   W%€UM^r       Thm  htthnw 
for  yon?"  mid), 

hayAt     vardpliAiiia       kdnikfaA      hTralJdiliati'rire.  UmAt* 

ItdowD,    iie(Wolf)9alitadit*  bevivtllowedic.         aadidldoim.  Attd 

iiri'rfwftriet*  dilgsrelihoHiwa^iui^rie. 
naOy  Ik  died.       (never)  aaete  he  gol  apw 

'Possum  was  sitting  btiicath  a  persimmon-tree,  resting  and  eating 
persimmons.  The  Deer  came  along,  and  asked  him,  "Are  they  good?" 
—  "Thei^  is  one  lying  there,  try  it  yourself  and  see!"  said  the  'Possum. 
"How do  you  get  them  down?"  asked  the  Deer,  (after  he  had  trii  ti  one 
and  founil  il  lo  his  liking.)  "Yrtu  run  up  the  iull  ami  down,  hunijmig 
your  head  against  the  tree;  tlitii  tlic\  will  all  comedown  aucl  w(  -hall 
both  h<i\(  plenty  to  eat,"  said  the  'Possum.  Then  the  Deer  wcut 
up  iliL  liill,  and  bumped  his  head  .iv:aiust  the  tree,  and  lie  fell  down 
dead.  Now,  the  'Possum  went  fur  a  knife  tu  cut  him  up  with,  singinif 
as  he  \\(  ri  along.  A  Wolf  heard  him,  and  stepped  out  and  abke<:i  him 
wli<a  lie  was  singing  about.  "Nothing  at  all!"  said  the  'Possum,  "I 
was  just  merely  singing."  —  "I  will  snap  off  your  head  if  you  don't 
tell  me,"  said  the  Wolf.  "I  have  found  a  dead  beast,"  said  the 
'Possum.  "Well,  go  on  and  let  us  see  it!"  said  the  Wolf.  They 
started  back,  the  Wolf  going  along.  Now,  when  they  arrived  where 
the  dead  beait  was,  the  Wolf  tore  off  a  little  piece  (from  the  guts), 
and  thiew  it  into  the  'Pdasum's  face,  so  that  he  feU  down.  "  Go  roast 
that  and  eat  it!"  he  said.  "When  you  hear  the  noise  of  a  flock  of 
quails  rising  up,  tn,  you  say,  'Wi'^si  is  coming,  I  guess  I  will  run  off.*" 
(tit  told  the  TosBum  to  say  this,  in  order  to  frighten  away  anybody 
who  might  be  met  with,  who  would  aid  him.)  Then  the 'Possum  went 
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awaycryins*  (A«  lie  went  along,)  he  broke  aome  wood.  TUattariled 
aome  Quails,  who  flew  tip  with  a  roar,  tSI  They  came  and  alighted 
near  him.  "What's  the  matter?"  they  asked.  Then  he  told  them 
all  about  what  the  Wolf  had  done  to  him.  And  they  arose  again  and 
flew  off.  They  went  to  where  the  Wolf  was,  and  alighted  near  him. 
The  noise  frightened  the  Wolf,  and  he  rsn  away,  (leaving  the  meat.) 
Then  some  of  the  quails  made  a  scaffold,  whUe  some  romained  and 
cut  up  the  meat,  ^idi  one  took  a  piece  of  it  and  went  to  the  scaffold, 
until  they  had  it  all  up  there.  Then  they  also  put  the  'Possum  then 
on  top.  He  was  very  glad.  In  the  evening  the  Wolf  came  back  to 
where  the  dead  beast  was,  to  look  for  It;  but  none  was  there.  He 
searched  all  about.  By  chance  he  happened  near  the  edge  of  the 
water  (where  the  scaffold  had  been  made,  above  the  river) ;  and  he  saw 
the  'Possum's  shadow  in  the  water.  He  jumped  in  and  dove,  (but 
got  nothing.)  Then  he  climbed  out  on  the  bank  nrain,  and  looloed 
around.  Then  he  jumped  back  into  the  water.  He  dove  and  came 
out.  He  bit  among  the  floating  leaves  to  see  where  the  shadow  was. 
The  'Possum  sitting  up  above  laughed  so  hard  that  his  slobber  fell  down. 
(Since  then  opossums  have  always  had  this  habit  of  grinning  and 
slobbering.)  It  dripped  into  the  water,  and  the  Wolf  looked  up*  He 
begged  a  little  meat  of  the  'Possum.  Said  he,  "Throw  me  down  a 
little  piece !  I  '11  eat  it  and  pretend  I  am  dead,  then  we  can  laugh  about 
it."  CIhe  'Possum  threw  him  a  little  piece.)  "Throw  me  down  a 
bigger  piece,  and  I'll  grab  it  and  fall  down,"  said  the  Wolf.  (When 
'Possum  threw  him  another  piece,)  he  fell  down,  lay  a  little  while,  then 
got  up.  **Now  throw  me  a  still  bigger  piece,  and  I'll  say  I  am  dead 
for  certain,  and  we  will  laugh,"  said  he.  "Throw  me  down  a  great  big 
piece,  and  I'll  fall  down,"  said  he,  (The  'Possum  held  out  a  big  piece, 
and  asked  him  if  that  would  do.)  "Oh,  yes!  that's  enough,"  said  the 
Wolf.  Then  he  rose  again,  and  again  said,  "Now  throw  down  that 
parent  big  piece,  and  I'll  preten<1  to  d\c  for  certain  when  I  eat  it,  and 
we  win  laugh"  Now  the  'Po-smn  held  out  a  big  bony  joint,  (and 
asked  him  if  that  would  do.)  "Oh,  yes!  certainly,"  said  Wolf.  Then 
he  threw  it  down,  the  Wolf  grabbed  it,  swallowed  it,  and  fell  down. 
And  he  really  did  die,  never  to  rise  again. 

NOTES 

1.  Mrs.  Owl  used  this  corruption  of  tiie  Englihh  "  o]  )o^-,um  "  all  through  her 

story.    It  was  the  only  word  she  had  for  the  animal. 

2.  yedere^  PERSIMMON;  is^*  TSEE. 

3.  kkpk^  mnntx;  'MMSh  entma  oa  niXB/am  m  raincnr. 
4*  etem  TO  utT. 

5.  MA-  denoiistnitive  that;  -irt  item  to  ooms;  veib  very  Irregular* 

6.  iepe**  om;  kkpk{ere)  UKDn;  -f»  predicadve  element. 

7.  ^•(r»)  atein  tAT;  kifia  ttem  tBB;  «di  impeimtive. 

vol.  XXVI.— Ma  108.-31 
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8*  tAin-,  tan-t  iotem^tivc  prefix  HOW?  -4^  ad  perm,  interrogative. 

9.  Shk  MOUNTAIN,  BILL;  kdpki  UP. 

10.  ya,  2d  person  pronoun;  ietnk{khi)  stem  kum ;  -ho  emphatic 

11.  yap  TREE. 

12.  JA  DOWNWAKU,  -Off  COMES. 

13.  -/ta-  i&l  person  plural  pronoun,  subject. 
I4«  «r#f  to  kun;  to  go. 

15.  duk-  DOWN  OK  THB  OIOUMD. 

t6.  iuk'  down;  «itfr»(fv)  to  mb. 
17.  jf^VAionfs. 

iB.  m6wk*mcnto, 

19.  DOG;  5tiri^  WILD. 

20.  At"  ABOUT  SOMETHING. 

21.  nA-,  1st  person  subject,  intransitive;  -^hg*  limitative. 

22.  tt^^  BEAST;  Wi'yE  DEAD. 

23.  Aanauftf  WB  shall  go;  hd'ni'n  wb  shall  sbb. 

24.  kEpfki  THEN  WUBBB. 

a6.  kfH  FACB. 

a7*  ikMU  00  on;  ktm^'^irt)  to  ioast;  (3f)(»)i«ds  bat,  imperative. 
a8.  ^i^ff  stem  WLi  ur;  uronomatopoetic,  repietenting  the  whirr  of  flntteriiif 
birdt. 

29.  inf  stem  hbak;  maM*,  umIiS*,  locative  tiaed  as  temporal;  yA-  poaaifaly  for 

yA'  2d  person  pronoun. 

30.  Wi'^si  a  fierce  monster  in  Catawba  Tnythology,  whom  Wolf  tells  'Posaum 

to  blame  for  the  noise,  so  as  to  frighten  away  a  possible  helper. 

31.  Ui'rik  stem  kun;  -sere  1st  person  subjective  pronoun. 

32.  'U  subjective  case-ending.   The  use  of  this,  however,  is  not  always 

oooristeBt* 

33.  «l*(iUfe)  to  otT. 

34.  yap  wood;  ht^ho{f)  to  bbbax. 

35.  kant*  demonstrative  this. 

36.  'kh-  doubled  lor  rhetorical  effect. 

37.  mtcru  stem  to  pf  frigHTBNBD;  tct'rik-  stem  BOM. 

38.  n^rr'  «iOME,  A  FEW. 

39.  hi'a*,  hi'ya*,  scaffold,  —  an  affair  like  a  cache,  erected  upon  poles, 

to  preserve  household  effects,  etc.;  common  among  all  the  South- 
eastern tribes. 

40.  widyo  mbat;  literally,  beast  flesh. 

41.  Hi*  atem  to  cut,  reduplicated;  tpana  aiL,  • 
4a.  musdn  TO  BB  GLAD  {ndmiu4r§  i  am  glad). 

43.  •ild'nf-  Item  TO  8BB. 

44.  y<f*yeWATBB. 

45.  kif^da  shadow;  ya^  watbb;  aidwA*  ltino  m;  kHfM  8BB, 

46.  V}d*(here)  to  jump. 

47.  hapd'wa"  jump  out;  duffrt  BACK, 

48.  buruk  OVER  again. 

49.  ydp  TREE,  WOOD. 
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^       50.  krimo''  THERE;  hS{here)  TO  bite,  redupli*.  aied ;  kani  see. 

51.  hd{here)  to  laugh,  reduplicated;  intensive  ;i&Eu>u'' sitting  there. 

^       53.  Introductory  conjunctive. 

53.  hUcmpd*  SLOBBBft;  hMkki^{ktr$)  to  DIOP  DOWM. 

55.  ib^(«r«)  TO  LOOK  at. 

56.  mdh(ere)  TO  M»K,  • 

57.  hukdi*  THROW  down;  dekd^in)  I  bat;  4a«i4r«  I  o». 

58.  warvpiere)  to  grab. 

59.  E«/5A^  SURELY,  FOR  CERTAUC. 

60.  -tErS  HIG. 

61.  kimbd'  YBs!  rht-toacally  emphasized. 

62.  patkt*{rt)  BIG. 

63.  urVr%\  win  WENT;  w6n{re)  to  DIB. 


3*  THB  FIG  OUTWl'1'9  THB  WOLF 

Tii°sisurie     wi'tkErA"     hinu*     6tko"yA«,  **^'dpon^h6r^muth6de 

Wolf  invited  Pig.      he  said  to  him,     "Upon  a  certain  dnv,  rome 

Unik'    iLiri  :'"\'a^    tc6>i    hadrAdi're-    unik*     hanat-'ire."  UiuAt' 

and       apple  ripe       a  lot    are  over  tliere.     and       we  will  go  get  Then 

some." 

ure'riliohe".  VV  i  ikErA"  hinuki'n  h6dye.  UnUt*  td^sisuriekiH 
he  went.  Indeed.    The  invited  one     the  Pig        came.        Then  the  Wolf 

utAS  "Detbe'tc&tcuntare."  UniAt*  wI'tkErA"ki'°t  utA' t^' sisunekl'H 
wM.  *' I  have  aheady  been  there  t"     Then      the  invited  one     Mid  (totiie)WoK, 

utko'^yAs  "  Y4panih6rimuLii6de.  '  UniAt*  ur^y&pkuse'  moriyA- 
bttddlte.  "UponAMrtaindivem''      And       be       (wten)  did 

tfaoh^.«  UnLLt'  ivftkBrA-ki'-t  otAs  "DftbTtcatcunt&fe."  UnUt* 
coma.       And         tbelnvllcr       lald.  "I  have Ainndjr been tiwre.**  Tben 

ikHSMviid'H  utk\  "Y4iiaiiiintltfa6de."  Uniilt'  lue'riy&pkuiCmora'yAt 
tbeWolf       edd."0nneMlnda7ecMne.''  Aal    be  ii«u(wfau>fbe  day  ernes 

tnCiehoh^*.    Unlit*  t&«iis6fiekrn    uUS  "Detbe'tcitcuntikre." 

bewcnClulaBd.      A^  the  Wolf  «id.    "I  have  afamdy  bevi  tboa.** 

VwSke  nHtlSkErMS^t  utk\  "YdpanifamAthade."  UnUt'  hukft't 

Then       the  Invited  eoe      leid.    •*On  a  entain  day  eone.'*      And  now 

la''biburieki'"t    6'hAh6'**.     Unika'n    yApkusc'mora'yAt  mora'hye"*. 
tbe  Wdf       did  net  Hfce  It     And  10        (when)  the  daycane.        be  went. 

Suk5a«hA.»  "Ehe'm'!       Huka'tyintcArahS'yA."*  UniAt* 

Heiteppedfailo  *'Bbam*l         New  I  afaan  bave  to  eat  vout"  And 

tbe  borne. 

wi'tkBrA-km  utA*    "Ya>]iBi&«baaftW  li6kwaHtcteki'de  hukahA' 

fbeMicr  eeid.        *'I>o  be  eaeted  ntttHenMIek  JoMm 

ii6ya*liMAtc6f«.  Unik'  dAtci*iiawA{i4«Mkire'  dnlk'  kuflUif 
I  tm  enpiBtd  bi  eoobtaf.   And  I  edB  ett  n  faif  bmm^  nnd  en 
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ditr6mlrdylhm'k»    kimkA*   y4»wap4»«y<ire."i»  UnUt' 
I  abail  be  M0|Br»         aad  m  you  w?!l  have  a  And 

big  mesa." 

patki''**    kusAvAt     y^"ye    pa"»hAkusd"   h<^rotcutri'ye."  UnlAt* 

Wg  stamiiiig    (witli)  water        wa,"  (uU,  boHing  hard.  And 

wi'tkKrA"      hinuki'n      tera'^r^rA'hatt'rie.      K6"hiyAt  tcirikheii 

the  inviter  Pig  went  outside.  After  a  while  running 

&uk£,ctliati'rie  T^^stsiirieki"  fitko^vA*,  **Ye'*  tcitcoyi'''ha^^ii!re.'*** 
he  entered  the  The  Wolf         be  told  him.     "People    a  whok  lot  are  cominsl** 


UnUt*  t4»ii8<irieki'n  uUS    "Tft'tdurii?"     UnUt'  witkerA-kTt 
Aad  the  Wolf         Mid,      *'WlMve(ilwa         And  theiavto 

•■Id.         *'Iiriniiid*yottr       Thecooliac>pot     Idt       (witli}  t^maaObm^ 

water 

h&rotc6kusatrne  hikpA^'h^*^*  sAkp&'hiLkus^ye'^.  UniAt'   itm  hi' 

boiling  hard  standing.        the  lid  over  it  was  standing.        And     (a)  pot-hook 

wotcyA         ttisEpA'^kr*     hukEtc6hye'«,       UmAt'      dugrC'*ha  ! 

u«ing.  (took       Om oookiBt>poC.       be  Mt  it do«».  Tbcn      belootedbMA.  | 

it  off  the  fire)  | 

utA*,    'HdniluVie     hauka'e'nai're."    UniAt*  8Ewa'nkhEInorAhye^" 
said,      "Here  come.         I  will  hide  you."  And  he  rose  and  went. 

UniAt'        h^kpa^heki'"        kArAphA.'"*      Ta^sisurieki''  wep'liA*' 

Then  the  lid  he  slipped  off.  The  WoU  he  grabbed 

tusHpa"s{'^        tukaVhA'.        HAkpa^heki'"     sakp^'^hAhy^"  Uni'k' 
(in  tiie)  cooking-     be  put  him  in  it.  '1  he  iid  he  put  over  (tJie  And 

pot  pot). 
feedbeWdO 


The  Wolf  invited  the  Pig,  saying,  "Upon  a  certain  day  coiiie  to 
visit  me.  Over  there  (where  T  live)  are  a  lot  of  ripe  n[  i  des,  and  wc  will 
get  them."  Then  he  did  t?o.  The  Pig  who  was  invited  came  (to  the 
Wolf's  house),  and  the  Wult  said,  "  I  have  already  been  there  (and  back 
again)."  (But  he  had  not  been  thereat  all.)  Then  the  guest  siiid  to 
the  Wolf,  "  Upon  a  certain  day  come  (and  visit  me)."  And  when  that 
day  came,  he\^<  nt  Then  the  host  (the  Pig)  said,  "I  have  already 
been  there."  iile  lied,  as  the  Wolf  had  at  the  first.)  Then  the  Wolf 
said  again,  "On  a  certnii]  d  i\  ( onie  (and  visit  me)."  And  w  lu  ti  that 
day  came,  (the  Pig)  weiu.  And  the  Wolf  said,  "I  have  already  been 
there."  Then  the  guest  s  ud,  '  ( )n  ;i  rrrtain  dav  come  (and  visit  me).** 
But  now  the  Wolf  was  angry.  And  .su  wlun  tliat  day  came,  he  went. 
He  entered  the  house.  "Ahem!  Now  1  shall  have  to  eat  yuu  up 
(instead)."    Then  liie  host  said,  "Do  be  seaitxl  a  little  while!  Ju&t 
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at  present  I  am  rooking.  And  I  will  cat  a  big  mess  so  that  I  shall  be 
bigger;  and  (when  you  eat  me,)  you  will  have  a  bie  meal."  And  a 
big  cooking-pot  was  standing  near,  full  of  hard-boilinLj  water.  Then 
the  host,  the  fig,  went  outside.  Pretty  soon  he  returned,  ruiuung. 
He  cried  to  the  Wolf,  "A  crowd  of  people  are  coming  this  way  "  Now 
the  Wolf  said,  "Where,  indeed,  (shall  I  go)?"  And  the  host  said.  "I 
will  hide  you!"  The  big  pot  was  standing  near  b\-,  full  of  hard-boiling 
water,  and  the  lid  was  over  it.  Taking  a  pot-hook,  he  (the  Pig)  took 
the  pot  off  the  fire  and  put  it  on  the  floor.  I.ooking  back  (over  his 
shoulder,)  he  shouted,  "Here,  come  f|uick!  1  will  hide  you!"  And  the 
W  ■  If  jumped  up  and  went  towards  him.  And  (the  Pig)  slippe  d  ihe  lid 
oil  (  the  pot).  Then  he  grabbed  the  Wolf  and  shoved  him  into  the 
j:  ot,  and  put  the  Ud  on  top.   And  the  Wolf  died. 

NOTES 

1.  iuri^  FRUIT,  apple;  f^'va  ripe. 

2.  h\dihi'^  THERE,  demonstrative. 

3.  yap  DAY;  -kusd{re)  TO  STAND* 

4.  ma  demonatnttve;  or («f«)  to  comb;  kShyt^  affirnutive. 

5.  SUk  BOUSE. 

6.  hiMt  mow;  ylntcof^  I  bat  tov. 

7.  VA"/>E.fJ*  CBAIB,  SEAT. 

8.  dkUd*  1  eat:  tinpd'*^  a  great  deal  OFSCMBTBIIfG* 

9.  d%-  I;  IroitErd)  big;  mirdyi  more. 

10.  -yilre  2d  person  subjective  pronoun. 

11.  iti'is.  POT.    The  Catawba  still  make  clay  pots,  some  with  lids  for  cookio]^ 

12.  pd'^^hohx  adjective  full;  kusd  standing. 

13.  hdro{re)  TO  BOIL;  tcu{re)  intensive. 

14.  tC($>f  A  GRBAT  MANT. 
15*  kdWKkdd  BllXB. 

Id.  kdkpa'*  LID  OF  A  POT. 

17.  t^wdMk  TO  GBT  UP. 

18.  -f Af-  Stem  TO  CATCB  BOLD  OF  {wAfup  FAIM,  BITX). 

4.  HOW  THB  GHOSTS  WEKB  HEARD  DANCING  > 

Ukc'nk^    iidniyA*^   dweh^*   h'mtoiErthA  tBrafik6««  isAhe* 
IfjBotliir       told  aw       (tfait)ili9     (wmO  bf teUwr  werettttdiBS  ootdoora 

wTtcauHie  dep^«     hAtkuhX  h&kutd*.  UniAt'  iWhifik* 

cwntws  OBB            cflfff           WMCt*  And  ilvcrMMn 

y^y^^^n  koraKttJmnAta*'  yepJ^*  itusk^faekt'^*  tok 

peofle  MMkat  vbcM  they  lad  Hved  at  MiMbody  dnamwrnhmtiagrttrmmh 

*  TUt  dwft  mfitiw  nUn  to  aa  old  vDafMite  oa  tlw  ooathiartwa  taak  of  ifao 

Catawba  River,  not  far  from  the  present  Catawba  vUlagc.  It  is  not  quMfcfiy  that  tha 
singing  and  dHnrinij  mij^ht  have  been  also  atlrfbuted  to  a  class  of  wood-nymphs  or  fairies 
in  Catawba  foik-U>re.  known  as  yi^tirii*  ("people  wild"),  who  were  beUeved  to  inhabit 
the  dtoae  forests. 
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liiBii^."  QnikAnU  huka't  i'mkimuntut"  hTye^^^chihe*'." 
ktttdit.        Aadtfan      Mcm  wiMMtlMvhnnf  it  ttmwMMbody  (then). 

My  mother  told  me  that  she  and  my  father  were  standing  outside 
\hv  door  one  evening  just  after  ttmset.    And  from  acRMB  the  river, 
there  used  to  be  an  andent  Indian  village,  they  could  hear 
somt'l^fKly  drumming  very  hard  (and  peoj^e  *fff»»rfn|r  and  ""gjjngjr 
But  there  was  nobcxly  over  there,  where  all  the  ncnse  came  from. 

NOTBS 

1.  tcttci-nk*  MOTHER  MY,  usual  form  in  vocabulary. 

2.  j</-stem;  wt^A*  iiicorp.  subj.  obj. 

3.  ou'k^  independent  y\  i>ersonal  form. 

4.  iRrd-  out;  -a?U-  to  be  sitting  or  standing.  .  ' 

5.  fswtf**  sivss;  'hiik  across,  ovkr. 

6.  yi*ye  substantive  raovLE;  duplicated  y  man;  sti^i'  ancisnt. 

7.  k6r§ife)  (nunr)  wbnt;  m  wbsrb;  wuH^  locative  at. 
B.  y0^pk  max;  -^a  somb. 

9.  il4s«  roT;  literally,  POT  DROm. 

10.  ^n-  stem. 

11.  Introductory  conjunction. 

12.  in-  HEAR;  -hi  locative  demonstrative:  muntH-  form  of  mAt4,  locative* 

13.  ye-  pbrson;  pa'^ehd-  any  not  (cf.  Note  17,  p.  322). 


GSNEKAL  FOUt-LOBS  NOTS8 

^  iMyX*  y«ri  MAD  FBOru's  boad,  the  Rainbow  {yh  ye*  mam;  wI>a  DBAn). 

-nyi^tisEwdpere  sun  changing  (syn«^(  sun,  sEwdp{gn)  to  crangb),  tlie 

change  in  the  phases  of  the  moon  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  sun, 
Wdr^u'e  onf  who  never  DISS,  the  chief  deity  believed  in  by  the  Catawba, 

corresponding  to  Ciod. 
Wf-M  the  name  of  a  tierce  creature  in  mythology. 

yesurie  people  wi^d  {ye  i'EkauN,  surU  wild).    These  are  the  dwaii  lairiet 

who  dwell  in  the  woods. 
la^  vdffmcSi^  WHBRB  IT  OPBNB  DP  (Af  "MfV  TO  OntK  OK  WIDBN  OUT,  -esA«P, 

{-111040}  locative  whbkb).  This  U  the  sky  wotid  or  heaven,  wiisre 
W4Hw$  dwells,  alio  tlie  bone  of  the  dead. 
wapUniUdSEM€^  star  WITB  tail  {wdpitnH*  star),  comst.  This  is  believed 
to  be  a  sign  of  coming  war.  Mrs.  Owl  remembers  how  her  father,  just 
before  the  Civil  War,  saw  a  h\g  comet  in  the  north,  and  pronoonoed  it  a 
sign  of  what  later  actually  came  to  pass. 

UHivMsmr  or  PsMMsn.vAMu. 

PBOADMOA.  Pa. 
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^  NO-TONGUE,  A  BiANDAN  TALE 

BY  GEORGE  F.  WILL 

I 

;  Tbis  story  was  tdd  by  James  Holdiiig  Eagle,  a  young  Mandaa 

i  Indian,  who  learned  it  iiom  his  motiier»  Scattered-Com  Woman,  one 
of  the  lew  living  fuU-blood  Mandans.  It  is  what  he  called  a  "  four- 
nights'  story; "  that  is,  one  which  takes  for  die  telling  four  long  winter 
evenings,  when  the  young  people  gather  around  the  old  lady  alter 
the  evening  work  is  done. 

He  says  that  it  is  a  Mandan  story  which  has  been  told  among  them 
for  many  years.  We  find,  however,  the  same  story  in  both  the  Arikara 
and  Pawnee  myths  of  Dorsey,  only  in  fragmentary  form,  or  broken 
up  into  several  short  tales.  The  story  as  here  given  is  about  half  of 
the  whole  tale,  although  it  forms  an  almost  complete  story  in  itadf • 
The  remainder  of  the  story  tells  of  No-Tongue's  deeds  and  renown, 
acquired  among  his  people  in  the  village.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
taken  down. 

^  At  a  certain  village  headed  by  a  certain  chief  there  once  lived  a 

man  and  his  wife  and  their  two  chOdren,  —  the  elder  a  gid;  the  other 
one  (some  two  years  younger),  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  a  boy. 
The  woman  used  to  leave  the  village  and  go  into  the  woods  to  do  her 
work  of  preparing  and  dressing  hides.  One  day  the  man  foOowed  her 
to  a  lonely  spot  in  the  woods,  and  killed  her.  He  cut  off  one  leg,  and 
^  hid  the  rest  of  the  body.   The  leg  he  smeared  with  the  hair  and  blood 

of  a  deer,  then  he  built  a  fire  and  cooked  it. 

After  a  while,  the  two  children  came  that  way,  and  their  father  gave 
them  their  mother's  flesh  to  eat.  Then  he  left  them  and  went  back 
to  the  village.  After  a  while,  the  children  also  returned  to  the  village. 
There  they  found  themseK  es  avoided  by  all.  Theic  father  had  given 
out  the  report  that  they  had  killed  their  mother  and  eaten  her  flesh. 

The  chief  soon  called  a  council  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with 
the  children.  After  some  debate,  it  was  determined  that  they  should 
be  taken  by  the  police  out  into  the  woods  and  lost.  So  the  next  day 
the  police  took  the  two  children  a  long  ways  into  the  woods,  and  left 
them  there  without  food.  The  children  wandered  around  for  several 
days,  living  on  berries  and  such  roots  as  they  could  find.  Then ,  fi  nally, 
they  made  their  way  back  to  the  village  again.  Once  more  the  children 
were  taken  far  into  the  woods  and  abandoned  by  the  police;  but  after 
much  suffering,  they  returned  once  again  to  the  village. 

Then  a  council  was  again  called;  and  it  was  decided,  at  their  father's 
urgent  plea,  to  lose  the  children  once  more,  and  then  to  leave  the 
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village,  and  move  inland  for  a  long  stay.  So  once  moie  tlie  cbildreA 
were  taken  far  into  the  ivooda  and  left;  and  that  niglit  all  the  inhabit 
anta  of  the  village  packed  up  their  belongings  and  went  away. 

The  boy  and  giri  wandered  around  for  many  days,  barely  aubdatiiig 
on  berries  and  roots.  Then,  at  last«  hungry  and  tired,  they  got  hack 
to  the  vOlage,  only  to  find  it  deserted,  widi  no  food  to  be  found. 
They  cried  about  the  village  for  some  time,  and  at  last  found  the  trail 
whidi  their  people  had  left  This  trail  tfaey  followed  for  several  days, 
tkttA  finally,  exhausted  and  almost  dead  witii  humnr.  came  to  the 
tepees  of  their  people.  It  was  evening,  and  they  ventured  to  enter 
aa  okl  and  much  worn  tepee  on  the  outskirts  of  die  camp.  Within 
was  a  poor  old  woman.  When  she  saw  them,  though  she  recognized  wlio 
tfaey  were,  she  felt  sorry,  and  asked  them  in  and  gave  them  food. 

Then  she  told  them  that  she  would  hide  them  for  a  day  or  so,  but 
that  all  the  people  were  against  them,  and  they  must  go  away.  She 
told  tiiem  to  go  back  to  the  village  on  the  river-bank,  and  told  them 
how  to  find  her  house.  In  the  house,  she  said,  was  a  cache;  and  die 
gave  directions  for  finding  it.  In  the  cache  were  com,  beans,  squashea, 
and  fat,  with  dishes,  robes,  and  such  utensils  as  were  needed  for  sewing 
and  cooking,  in  some  way,  however,  the  preseiue  of  the  ditldren  in 
the  camp  was  suspected;  and  the  police  were  sent  around  to  search 
every  tepee.  When  they  came  to  the  old  woman's  house,  she  sat  by 
the  door.  They  asked  her  if  the  children  were  inside,  and  she  did  not 
answer.   Then  they  entered,  and  found  them. 

The  chief  and  the  head  men  debated  for  a  long  time  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  boy  and  girl  this  time;  and  finally  it  was 
decided  to  send  them  back  to  the  old  village  with  the  police,  and  give 
orders  to  have  them  killed  there.  So,  on  the  following  day,  the  polioe 
took  the  two  and  went  back.  But  when  they  came  to  the  village,  they 
felt  sorry  for  them  and  did  not  want  to  kill  them.  So  they  rolled  the  two 
children  tightly  in  a  large  heavy  hide,  and  bound  it  firmly  round  the 
middle  with  a  thong.  The  bundle  thus  made  they  placed  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  high,  steep  bank,  at  the  base  of  which  were  many  stones.  To 
the  bundle  they  fastened  another  cord,  which  they  tied  to  a  stake,  so 
that,  if  the  bundle  rolled  off,  it  would  hang  suspended  over  the  edge 
of  the  bank. 

Thus  they  left  the  children,  who  could  do  nothing  to  help  themselves, 
and  who  were  so  placed  that  the  slightest  stirring  might  cause  them 
to  go  over  the  rdee.  The  boy  and  girl  cried  almost  continuously, 
stoppinc::  only  now  and  then  tn  raiition  each  other  acriinst  stn^irirlinc: 
or  movmg.  A  long  time  they  lay  thus,  weeping,  and  wonderin  L;  \\  hat 
they  bad  (jour  to  deserve  such  a  fate.  TIk  n  by  and  by  they  ht  ard  a 
crying  from  the  direction  of  the  village.  At  first  they  thought  that 
it  was  peopk;  but  as  it  came  nearer,  they  recognized  it  as  the  howiiog 
of  a  dog. 
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i:z  It  was  a  very  old  dog,  whose  teeth  were  nearly  wrin  out;  and 

-J         she  was  very  weak.    The  dug  came  up,  and  began  to  chew  on  the 
thonjj  wiiit  h  fastened  the  children  to  the  stake.    She  chewed  for  a 
loiiij  time,  crying,  and  resting  occasionally ;  and  ail  the  time  the  children 
were  fearful,  lest  they  be  pushed  over  the  edge.    Finally  tl  u  dog  began 
to  chew  on  the  thong  which  bouiuJ  the  hide,  and  the  childn  ii  wt  re  still 
-j;         more  fearlul.    But,  as  the  dog  chewed,  she  pulied  on  tlie  bundle,  and 
f,-         gradually  drew  it  !>  u  L  trum  the  edge  of  the  bluff.    At  last  she  broke 
the  tlioug,  and  the  hi  lt  loosened.   The  little  girl  was  able  to  get  out« 
.r         and  help  the  little  boy  out.  » 

Then  they  started  back  to  the  village  to  look  for  the  old  \\  (>man's 
^  house;  and  as  they  went  along,  the  old  dog  (which  they  had  ilianktully 
^  petted  and  caressed)  followed  them.    They  iiad  no  trouble  in  inulin^ 

,j  the  old  woman's  house,  and  they  found  the  cache  just  as  she  had  tie- 

scribed  it.  Fruin  \i  they  got  robes,  utensils,  and  tood  enuujjk  La 
last  ilicm  for  some  tinte,  and  the  old  dog  was  ool  fori^oUen. 

For  a  long  time  they  lived  thus  in  the  old  woman  s  house,  going  out 
in  the  daytime  to  gather  roots  and  berries,  and  returning  at  night. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  weather  began  to  grow  colder;  and  the 
girl  suggested  that  they  go  down  into  the  bottom-land  and  build  them- 
^         selves  a  winter  house  in  the  woods.   So  they  went  down,  and  built  a 
\         very  little  house,  —  just  big  enough  for  themselves  and  the  dog.  They 
built  it  just  like  the  earth  lodges,  with  a  frame  of  poles  covered  with 
"        grass  and  then  with  earth;  and  in  it  they  were  snog  and  warm. 

By  this  time,  liowever,  thdr  food  taken  from  tiie  cadie  was  gone, 
and  they  began  to  be  very  hungry.  All  the  berdcs  were  dried  up;  and 
tiiey  ooidd  not  dig  roots,  because  the  ground  was  fronen  and  the  snow 
^        was  coining.  So  they  had  to  live  entirely  en  the  berries  from  the  wild 
loses.  They  lived  thus  for  some  time.  Every  day,  as  they  went  out 
f        to  gather  rose-berries,  they  noticed  how  thid^  the  rabbits  were:  so 
^        one  day  the  fitde  boy  told  his  sister  to  make  htm  a  bow.  Thenextday 
^        the  sister  worked  at  the  bow,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  small 
^        one  iriuch  he  could  handle.  Then  the  little  boy  went  out  with  his 
^         bow,  and  prsctiBed  a  great  deal.  Finally,  on  the  fint  day,  he  managed 
i        to  kill  one  rabbit,  which  he  took  home  to  his  sister.  She  dressed  the 
^        xabbit,  and  saved  the  skin.  After  this,  the  boy  kept  on  hunting  with 
his  bow,  and  soon  became  a  good  hunter,  and  would  bring  in  a  number 
^        of  rabbits  every  day. 

I'  Thusth^ylivedahmgooaiifortaUy  for  some  time,  together  with  the 

^  oUdof.  One  day  the  boy  got  dose  to  a  wolf  on  the  edge  <3i  the  bank, 
i  and  managed  to  kill  it.  He  dragged  it  home,  and  th^  made  a  robe 
f        horn  Its  hide. 

^  One  day,  after  thinking  for  a  long  time,  the  giri  toU  her  brother 

^'         that  she  thought  he  ought  to  go  up  on  the  hill  and  Isst  and  prsy,  as 

f 
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the  warriors  do.  In  tli.it  way,  they  might  get  many  good  things,  and 
good  spirits  would  ( <  >nic  lo  him.  The  boy  did  not  understand  what  she 
meant  at  first ;  but  she  explained  it  to  him,  and  he  agreed  to  go.  They 
had  plenty  of  rabbits  on  hand,  so  that  he  did  not  need  to  hunt. 

So  the  sister  took  the  rabbit-skins  and  made  him  warm  mittens 
and  other  warm  tilings  to  wear,  for  it  was  ^  ery  cold.  Then  she  told 
him  to  remember  whatever  appt;aicd  lo  hisn,  and,  if  he  was  asked  for 
aii>  iliiji>4,  he  must  at  once  give  it.  So,  after  dressin'j;  warm,  he  went 
up  on  a  h\'^\\  hill  before  sunrise,  and  stood  there  all  day,  fasting  and 
pra>iui^.  Meanwhile  the  sister  sat  at  home  in  the  house.  She  was 
sorry  for  her  brother,  all  alone  and  cold  on  die  iiiil,  aiid  he  was  bu  iittie. 
And  she  cried  all  day. 

When  he  came  back  at  night,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  .seen  anything; 
but  he  said  that  he  had  not.  The  next  day  he  went  again,  very  early, 
as  before,  and  stood  on  the  hill  all  day;  and  his  sister  staid  at  home  aad 
cried.  That  night,  when  his  sister  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything^, 
he  said  that  he  had.  He  said  that  two  men  came  to  him  out  of  the  air, 
just  as  the  sun  was  coming  up.  One  of  them  asked  him  for  something; 
but  he  did  not  just  understand  him,  and,  before  hit  oould  answer,  the 
mansaid  toIuBomipaiiion, ''Hedoetiiotiranttogiveit.''  And  they 
disappeared  before  he  oould  answer.  As  they  went  away,  they  sang  a 
song. 

The  next  morning  the  little  boy  prepared  to  go  up  on  the  hill  again. 
I&  sister  tdd  him,  if  die  men  €ame  again,  to  quickly  give  them  what 
they  asked  for.  So  he  went  up  on  the  hiU,  and  again  the  men  came 
just  as  the  sun  was  rising.  One  man  asked  him  for  his  tongue.  The 
Uttle  boy  took  his  knife  with  one  hand,  and  tried  to  pull  out  his 
tongue  with  the  other.  But  it  alwnys  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and 
he  oould  not  hold  it.  And  again  the  two  men  disappeared.  As  they 
went,  they  sang  the  same  song. 

When  ^e  boy  told  his  sister  what  had  happened,  she  got  a  little 
stick  and  made  it  very  sharp.  In  the  morning,  wlien  the  litde  boy 
was  ready  to  go  up  on  the  hill,  she  gave  him  the  stick,  and  told  him 
to  stick  it  through  his  tongue  when  the  men  came,  and  then  he  could 
pull  it  out  and  cut  it  off  easily.  So  the  little  boy  went  up  on  the  hill; 
and  his  sister  cried  and  cried  at  the  thou^t  of  her  poor  little  brother 
having  to  cut  off  his  tongue.  The  men  came  once  more,  just  at  sun- 
rise; and  one  of  them  again  asked  the  little  boy  for  his  tongue.  He 
piereed  his  tongue  with  the  sharp  stick,  aad  thus  was  able  to  pull 
it  out.  He  cut  it  off  and  handed  it  to  the  man.  Then  the  man  said. 
"That  is  a  brave  mani  No  one  can  get  the  best  of  him."  And  he 
said  to  the  boy,  '*I  will  make  you  a  great  hunter  and  warrior,  and  yon 
will  be  veiy  powerful."  Then  the  two  men  went  away  aa  befcic^ 
singing  the  same  song. 
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The  little  bov  went  back  to  his  sister,  crying,  and  with  the  bicxxi 
runninpout  of  his  muuth  and  over  his  clothes.  His  sister  cried  more 
tlirin  e\(  r  wlien  she  saw  him,  Butshe  washed  him  up,  and  madehim 
as  comfortable  as  she  could.  He  felt  very  bad  tor  several  days,  but 
after  that  he  was  all  right  again. 

One  night  there  came  two  strange  persons  to  their  lo<ige,  and  the 
buy  asked  his  sister  to  wait  on  them.  After  eatmg,  these  men  went 
out  without  savine:  i  w  ord  to  them.  Then  the  boy  began  to  hunt 
again,  and  one  clay,  t>a  the  edge  of  a  high  bluff,  he  met  two  men. 
They  spoke  to  him,  and  said  that  they  were  the  two  men  who  came 
to  his  lodge  one  night,  and  they  said  they  had  a  nice  mtal.  l  licy  Lold 
hiiii  thai  ihey  had  been  killed  under  ili  u  1  luit,  and  that  they  made 
their  home  there  now;  that  they  knew  j11  ilic  hardships  which  he  and 
his  sister  had  caiiurcd,  and  that  they  v^cre  the  ones  who  helped  them 
get  through  all  this  hardship.  They  continued  to  talk  to  the  boy, 
saying  they  knew  that  two  persons  had  come  to  him  when  he  was  on 
the  hill.  The  one  that  had  promised  to  make  him  powerful  was  the 
Sun,  they  said,  the  other  one  was  the  Moon.  The  Sun  would  do  all 
that  he  had  promised;  but  No-Tongue  must  be  very  careful,  for  the 
Sim  wanted  him  to  die  young.  The  Moon,  they  said,  would  help 
him,  and  keep  him  from  being  killed. 

Then  the  two  men  said  they  would  oontfame  to  help  No-Tongue 
(for  such  he  was  henceforth  called)  and  his  sister.  They  told  him 
that  they  would  get  all  llie  spirits  togedier,  and*  make  a  big  buffalo 
corral.  They  said  he  must  go  out  and  pick  out  a  place  for  the  corral 
on  the  next  day,  and  then  come  and  thow  them  where  it  was.  After 
this,  the  two  men  went  away. 

Ckk  the  following  day,  No-Toogue  went  out  and  picked  a  place  for  a 
corral  in  a  deep  coulee,  ending  m  a  sort  of  pocket.  Then  he  took  the 
men  to  see  the  place.  They  tM  him  that  he  and  his  sister  must 
etay  in  the  house  the  next  day  while  the  spirits  buOt  the  corral.  So 
the  next  day  the  boy  and  the  ^  staid  in  the  house.  Toward  evening, 
the  two  men  came  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  corral  was  done. 
But  they  said  that  the  scaffolds  for  the  meat  were  to  be  built  the  next 
day,  in  the  woods  around  the  house,  and  that  they  must  neither  go  out 
nor  look  out. 

On  the  following  day,  then,  the  two  remained  shut  up  in  the  house 
again.  And  all  day  they  heard  a  great  clamor, — chopping  and 
hammering,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices,  laughing,  joking,  and  giving 
directioha  to  one  another.  At  night  they  went  out,  and  saw  new  meat* 
scaffolds  in  every  direction  as  far  as  they  could  see.  Then  the  two 
men  came  again,  and  told  the  children  that  the  first  drive  would  be 
made  on  the  next  day,  and  diat  a  drive  would  be  made  on  each  day 
for  four  days.  Duri^  this  time,  the  children  must  remain  inskle; 
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but  each  night  some  of  the  choicest  meat  would  be  placed  at  their 
door.  Also  there  would  be  a  while  buffalo  each  day  ir.  the  herd,  and 
the  skin  would  be  placed  each  night  at  the  door.  The  rest  of  the 
meat  would  be  placed  on  the  scaffolds.  The  two  men  said  that  all 
the  birds  were  going  to  help  them  drive  the  buffalo  into  the  corral. 

For  the  next  four  days  the  children  remained  inside,  as  they  had 
been  told.  Each  day  they  heard  a  great  noise  of  birds  and  the  tramp- 
ing and  bellowing  of  the  trapped  herds;  and  each  night  choice  pieces 
of  meat  were  placed  at  the  door,  where  they  could  reach  them  from 
within. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  chtldren  came  out  of  the  lodge  and  found  the 
•caffbldt  eveiywhere  covered  with  meat,  rady  cut  up,  and  hung  up 
ont  of  reach  of  the  wolvea.  At  their  door  th^  found  tiio  four  white 
buffalo-ekiiis.  They  talked  over  for  a  long  time  what  th^r  ahould  do 
with  these  akhie.  Finally  they  decided  to  aave  three  of  tliem  to  give 
to  the  chief  of  their  people.  The  otiier  one  they  gave  to  the  old  6og 
who  had  saved  their  lives,  and  had  since  been  ao  faithful  to  tfaeoi. 
They  fixed  up  a  nice  soft  bed  of  it  for  her. 

Soon  the  two  men  came  again  to  the  duldren.  They  told  No- 
Tongue  that  his  people  were  starving,  and  that  they  were  going  tottf 
to  come  to  their  old  village  on  the  river  again.  They  told  the  chikliea 
to  prepare  everything,  and  get  ready  to  receive  their  people  and  divide 
the  meat  among  them. 

Meanwhile  the  people  out  on  the  prairie  broke  camp,  and  started 
to  move  back.  They  were  neariy  starved,  and  had  to  travel  very 
slowly  on  account  of  the  old  pec^e,  the  women,  and  the  chUdrei, 
who  were  hardly  aUe  to  walk.  The  chief  decided  to  send  a  party 
ahead  to  try  and  find  some  food :  so  nine  of  the  young  men  were  pkked, 
and  they  went  on  ahead  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  young  men  came 
to  the  village  after  a  long,  hard  march.  The  two  men  had  told  liK  | 
children  of  their  coming,  and  tlie  children  had  everything  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  young  men  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  ssv  | 
the  smoke  from  the  diildren's  house*  Theyiroodevedwhoitoouhlbc^ 
living  there  in  the  woods.  They  feared  it  might  be  enemies;  but  thff 
were  so  hungry  that  they  decided  to  go  and  find  out  anyhow.  So 
they  started  out,  and  soon  dune  to  the  children's  house.  It  was  torn 
night.  The  childrett  invited  them  in,  and  gave  them  the  food  prepsied. 
The  two  men  had  given  No-Tongue  full  instructions  as  to  what  he 
should  do  and  what  was  going  to  happen  all  the  time. 

On  the  following  day,  the  childfen  gave  the  young  men  vhst  I 
pemmican  they  could  carry  to  take  back  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 

They  travelled  fast,  and  got  the  pemmican  back  to  their  people  ss 
qiddt  as  they  could.  All  were  nearly  starved,  yet  the  pcmniicaB 
magically  increased  aa  it  was  used  up,  until  every  one  was  fully  UA0  1 
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After  beine:  thus  refreshed,  and  having  heanl  the  young  men's  story 
of  the  al  iiiidance  of  food  at  the  children's  camp,  the  people  pressed 

on  rapid!>-. 

The  I  wo  men  kept  No-T(  nL;ue  warned  as  to  the  movtnu  nts  of  the 
people,  and  told  hitti  \s  liai  tu  do  w  hen  they  came.  So  the  tu  u  children, 
at  the  suggestion  of  ihc  men,  prepared  a  jn^at  pot  of  soup  for  their 
faLhcr,  when  he  should  come  to  their  house.  At  last  iho  people 
arrived  and  the  children  received  them.  Then  No-Tongue  divided 
the  scaffolds  of  meat,  giving  an  allotted  portion  to  each  household. 
To  the  chief  he  also  gax'e  the  three  white-buffalo  robes. 

After  this,  the  father  came  to  the  house  of  the  children.  To  him 
they  gave  the  soup,  and  kept  urging  him  to  eat,  until  he  liad  finished 
it  all.  In  his  half-starved  condition,  the  effects  were  deadly.  The 
father  began  to  be  sick  before  he  left  their  house,  and  he  died  before 
he  could  get  back  to  the  place  where  the  people  were  camped. 

For  several  days  the  people  were  busy  taking  care  of  their  m^t. 
Then  they  moved  back  to  the  old  village  on  the  bluff.  The  chief  was 
very  good  to  No-Tongue,  and  wished  him  to  marry  his  daughter  and 
take  liis  own  house,  saying  that  he  would  build  himself  a  new  one. 
Shortly  after  the  people  moved  back  to  the  vill^e,  No-Tongue  and 
hia  sister  moved  back  also,  taking  with  them  the  faithful  old  dog. 

No-Tongue  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  lie  wished  to  find  out 
to  whom  the  old  dog  belonged.  Then  he  led  her  out  into  the  open  place 
in  the  village,  and  all  the  old  women  assembled  there.  They  each 
took  theur  turn,  calling  to  the  dog  and  talldng  to  her;  but  she  lay 
drowsing,  and  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  them.  Finally  all  had  tried, 
but  one  very  poor  old  woman.  She  declared  she  did  not  believe  that 
it  oould  be  her  dog;  for  her  dog  was  so  oki  that  it  must  have  died 
long  ago.  However,  her  friends  persuaded  her  to  try.  She  went  out 
and  spoke  to  the  dog  from  quite  a  distance,  and  the  dog  paid  no 
attention.  Then  she  approached  nearer  and  called,  and  the  dog 
loused  up.  Still  nearer  she  went,  and  kqit  calling.  The  dog  stood 
up,  and,  as  the  old  woman  approached,  ran  to  her  with  every  sign  of 
ijadness  and  recognitbn.  So  to  thhi  old  woman,  No-Tongue  gave 
the  white-buffalo  robe  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  old  dog. 

BifMtnr.  N.  Dak. 
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PARAGUAY  NATIVE  POETRY 
BY  MUDOLPH  aCBULLBK 

In  very  few  parts  of  South  America  does  the  native  poetry  offer  so 
interesting:  and  great  a  field  lor  philological  and  folkloristic  studies  as 
in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  w  h^  re,  notwithstanding  ilic  ronquer- 
ors*  introduction  of  the  Spanish  language  three  centurits  and  a  hall 
ago,  the  Paraguayos  still  continue  to  think  and  feel  in  Guarani.  This 
is  the  only  lane:ua«:e  spoken  in  their  homes  and  among  themselves. 
Spanish  contirui*  s  be  an  acqiiirrd  -^pcerh,'  and  is  mostly  spoken  by 
the  higher  classes;  while  the  lower  classes,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Paraguay  nation,  always  and  ever>'where  use  their  own  language. 

The  influence  of  the  Guarani  may  be  noted  in  all  manifestations 
of  the  social  and  political*  life  of  the  Paraguayos,  especially  in  spon- 
taneous intellectual  productions  of  the  Paraguay  "trovatore,  <^ 
great  factor  in  that  countr^^  and  one  that  unquestionably  furnishes 
the  most  interesting  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Paraguay  mind. 

To  this  class  of  materials  als^j  In  loni:;  \  W  [(  Ih  twln  j,  verses,  mostly 
improvisations,  which  I  have  coj^ud  Iruin  aa  unpublished  original 
maiiuscripL^  in  the  Library  ul  ihe  British  Museum  in  London. 

The  accents  given  by  the  different  authors  of  the  verses  are  not  very 
regular  II  \vever,  they  correspond  more  or  less  accurately  to  those 
employed  by  Father  Ruiz  de  Montoya.* 

^  nanl. 

^  nasal  and  guttural  (palatal?). 

"  king. 

j^,    »    .    •    «    •    the  special  sound  of  the  Guaranf  tongue,  as  in  yHon- 

da-y,  signifying  in  this  combination  "water"  of 
"river;"  similar  to  that  of  the  Mapuche  language 
described  by  Dr.  Lenz.* 

■*  or  '    .    .    .    .  Old-accent. 

'  Dr.  Manud  Domlqfoes,  a  Inumd  Prngimjo,  wys,  "  U  it  not  our  langimfc;  It  is  i 

borrowed  language.** 

*  The  Guannf  tongue,  however,  !•  MoictiaMs  wed  by  niembefi  of  AuiianMalt  «V(* 
cWlr  <B  llvtir  datetee,  wbeie  thcf  IM  itroac  liafMfe  and 

iltuation. 

•Cod.  Add.  27,  601,  folio,  276  fT  ,  letter  nineteenth  centun,'.  Purchased  of  Mr. 
Ousetey,  March  23,  1867.  Not  mentioned  by  Count  of  Viflaza,  iij  ■  ;'!  ^^a/T  i  F/^pa»«ils^ 
Ltnguas  Indigenas  dt  Amirica  (Madrid,  Rivadeneyra,  1&92).  See  Don  i^ascuai  (Jayanco^ 
Calalogtu  of  the  SpamUt  JCS5^       voL  U,  pp.  SiM-SS^. 

•Gtm^  Ctwmmw  <lfadfU.  SuKte  1640).  icprfated  fa^  Dr.  TUtimnm  Q^P^ 
TenbocTp  1876).  and  hi  tha  iBatt  ftar  itiaodaeed  hf  Vbeooat  foT  Borta  SavBO  9^  ^ 
de  VamhaRen)  in  Vienna. 

•  Estudios  Arancimos,  Santiago  de  Chile  (Cervantes.  1895),  pp.  6-7. 
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guakanI 

FoL  363. 

nde  menda  rire  catrft, 
ahat4  nde  rOgoe  ilbil; 

nde       rechavo  ocard, 
ambuaci  hae  afie  mondlL 

apa]ic6  ftemoniboriaiifti 
nde  rocfetei  rechavo; 
afiete  nderecha  gauvoi 
nde  nicnda  rire  caArA. 

chereh^  rema^miri, 
che  pI4  rod  ntirf; 
liaeta  holL  pftrami, 
ahaaa  nde  rAguSrlUL 

nde  gulpl^  hae  nderik, 
ftaimoi  ymbopayepl 
anga  plhlupa  oyihu, 
nde  mft  rechavo  ocard. 

Cherete  poriahu  orirli 
che  pla  yepe  osiisfi 
dufemimbota  nip!  ayA. 
ambua  d  hae  afiemondfi. 

nde  fio  ilote  mbae  y4ra» 
ygnacia  fieegirii ; 
ndeyrico  afie  pirll 
amonde  allhu  chari. 

Gulrami  cuehe  ea  ftrii, 
Opurah^y  tunecpoi, 
che  senora  omombeuai, 
che  hegtti  he  ■araimahi* 

Mitflmi  Jesus  cheyara, 
Co  dra  pip^  nung4; 
yb4pe  rehorajli, 
Mitami  J  eras  oreylUa* 

GuTra  curahl  MimbT, 
curahl  recei  omae  iidlba^ 
lot  rembirec6  tabi, 
Oyerob4  guaclcue  mkh. 


SPANISH 

detpute  de  ttt  caenmientOk 
yo  me  past  per  tu  puerta; 
a)  ver  tu  espoao  en  la  mesa, 
me  di  Misto  7  lentimientOb 

000  triaten  me  lamentOb 
viendo  tan  alegre  eetaba; 
puee  mncho  menoa  echaba, 
deepn^  de  tu  casamiento* 

cuando  me  diera  una  vista, 
■ealegm  mi  corason: 
y  por  la  bnena  (o)caaion, 
yo  me  pas^  por  tu  pnertn. 

Tu  padre  y  tu  hermanita 
pareoe  qne  envenena(k> 
de  contento  eet&  bafiado 
al  ver  tu  espoeo  en  la  mean. 


Temblando  mi  triste  cuerpo, 
se  muere  mi  curaz6n; 
por  cauia  de  la  ocaii6n 
da  Misto  y  eentinuento. 


V08  sola  duena  adsoto  (?) 
Doiia  Igaacia  Lenguasa; 
todavia  no  me  pasa 
veetir  freaada  de  luto. 

Pajarito  (jiic  aN  Pr  tarde 
cantaba  con  v\\\  ^iltMl!o. 
aiiuaciando  que  mi  dama, 

que  de  ml  ya  ie  ha  olvidado. 

Mi  sefior  Nino  Testis, 
como  si  fuera  cste  dla; 
tu  subifites  en  los  cielos, 
Nuestro  Sefior  nifio  Jesus. 

P&jaro  del  sol  silvano, 
que  siempre  mira  al  sol; 
como  la  muger  de  Lot, 
AO  vuelva  mirar  en  vano. 


Fols.  364--965. 


Suena  el  clarfn  muv  fsonoro 
ha6  o  publica  ne       i  ];iiento. 
ha6  entero  los  firraaaitntos. 
66  alegraroQ  de  tal  modo 
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ytab  palomitm  uyaa  am 
d  vdor  dc  un  rest  ipmiUfifHB!^ 
Alo  jofail  ehepope  cada  mafia 

na  porque  tubiha  nejamara& 
maticpa  la  melt  radon  del 
Paraguay  la  A  urn  ion 
primera  Diui>a  y  uiauuna 
pdaa  U  guap*  ItBOa 
Matter  da  aucatca  nacioii* 

Fol.  a67. 

Mi  bien  por  U  llor6 
Coa  toda  mi  tritte  vida 
Eras  ni  daalla  querida 

Cochemo  acava  y  hare 
Co  aycha  ache  charire 
Mi  afligido  pecho  y  dafia 
dc  lagrimas  mil  mafia 
Ine  ha4  ayco  catu 
iideyebaarican(o) 
paia  venne  laa  campaJia 
Seri  por  alffuoa  tkrra 
todito  un  cocido 
biendome     si  perdido 
Ababe  ndache  ra\'huvey 
Cherehe  ndiya  evcy 
k>  primero  mis  amigo 
•era  ma  contemplo  y  digo 
Ml  bail  rfffjupiflvt 
ayco  baful  .  .  .  ichive 

 dproHo(ma?) 

tampoco  planta  ni  yerva 
alegria  ni  uistcza 
no  soy  este  que  nombrado 
no  toy  la  lua  da  laa  fava. 

Fol.  268-268V. 

Y  oomo  toy  fiat  Chrittiaiio 
CurutgiA  afia  pM 

6pebaec6  fia  defru 
ba  h9/k  CO  at  ortdano 

e«te  Jardln  soberano 
na  iuit'  vru  maragatu 
ycatuco  yahafitfl 
porque  fiande  defende 
Ibape  flaada  fcroiqiia 
por  la  laiial  da  la  cms. 
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En  la(s)  pilas  del  Bautismo 
Cunisuco  fiande  apOcpS 
hake  upegui  fia  noheepft 
en  mAaI  ihtirfif  naisino 
Criitiaiiooo  yfiamigo 
ffiremos  o  patrndape 
hahecde  qut  n  i  <  lieaconpaiiama 
nde  dibe  ay  cose  be 
hatl-liu  paybaibaguiaba 
En  todot  tieiiipM  Ifbnme. 

En  la  cruz  madero  ttnto 
Jesus  oman6  hague 
quince  pies  y  yibate 
Queve  4  la  trabesafiot 
haA  upebardie  cada  aJIoa 
lla  adie  por  Reoonpenw 
cadenas  6  mo  pey  imMa 
mhahcpo  chirenbiapoque 
Chetenta  yebC-ramo  que 
no  quiero  que  a  mi  mc  bense 
y  Dios  mauda  niucho  bien 
fiaodebe  por  q.«  asi  quiere 
ba  echo  heyahabe  fiandebe 
arma  ooo  que  ae  defender 
ilabense  hagua  lusifer 
La  Cru^  oyapo  el  abaaM 
oyucabenc-  y  pahape 
Dios  o  preiucLuup4 
Chctentaite  y  guiab 
El  mundo  demonio  y  came. 

Ee  mom  beUa  aeuoena 
ha  chania  iyna  cheape 
porq«  deseos  (?)  en  el  alma 
hay  cbaaemi  nderendape 

heetaltey<a  eyoopoiaba 
•in  pasar  aingnna  pena 
hahe  che  ayaheo  t 
Ea  moea  beUa 

Yo  quinera  ler  dkhofo 
ha  ycchamibo  nderendape 

pero  oomo  no  la  puedoe 
ha  fhftfni  ayna  cheape 

Eyofie  nde  al  oon  mi 
y  pmtieine  bnemai  aiaa 
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Fol.  269, 


FoL  270. 


ubien  Chererabaim 
porq.*  dcieot  en  el  alait. 

A  todos  los  pajarilios 
hahf  noy  yena  Cheipe 
purque  tleseos  con  aactas 
baye 


Escuchen  senora  mia. 
Teco  ^se  chcrcnbiasa 
en  este  sitio  lugares 
Tesa^pe  anga  ayecha. 

Los  dolores  y  tormeato 
ndicatuy  ambobed 
aoordandome  de  t{ 
Cheres^e  pean^a  ayahu. 

Desausiada  mi  vida 
nderecabo  checorayo 
oyendo  los  impo5it)!c 
CheresSie  mante  otororo 

Si  ernni  lamento  lloro 
haye  chande  rehe? 
entres  mi  lanienlo  digo 
ybais  nande  terehd. 

Con  etto  niM  ao  diree 

luifliyeinang&  afiel 

porque  para  mi  tormentos 
Che  mandu  haramo  nderehe. 

fiali  coronntAT  opus* 

" Soy  d  Jobmdto  Mspidda,"^ 


Mi  penaamiento  diacurte 
d  mode  como  olvidtrte 

pcro  mi  afccto  se  opone 
dict&ndome  para  aoiarte 

ParaD.  CafMi^ 

Que  noche  tan  placentera 
y  ea  triunfo  may  gloiloao 


I  "Mardi,  1&57,  Asuncion;  from  Saturnineco."  note  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Ouaeicjr. 
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es  este  completo  plaucible 
Que  refieni  cs  puro  gozo* 

"  Givrn  me  hj  CMIm  GDI;  wmtdmtvi  of  mtlvt  poctiy.  AwmctoBi  Mr.  it$3« 
Fol.  271. 

SPANISH-GUARANf. 

Los  pajarillos  que  vuelan 

Siempre  tiene  vn  dormitorio 

Yo  como  un  dc&auiparado 

doode  quiera  mt  mmodo 

Yo  he  sttfrido  dctdicha  no  y^pnoto 

Soy  un  pobredto  que  etCoy  liedio  « todo. 

Guin  gulramimi  obebeba 

Siempre  o  guereco  o  que  ha 

che  a  abe  penailia 

oime  hepe  munte  eoacomoda 

Oie  guantaba  oi>adesdicha  dadiembotabeici 

die  boriahumi  ainbahecho  opabape. 

Caatando  dnloei  lecMe 
Loa  anttatca  ae  desvelan 
a  mi  me  atormenta  el  alma 

los  pajarillos  que  vuelan 
Cantando  st-  ibaa  Lirando  saetas 
que  a  mi  cara^oa  venian  derecho 

Apuiabn  paia  ayechu 

o  paracjuba  oyedewcta 

che  clu;  aiiiipc  0  atormenta 

o  pa  gulramiiai  o  bcbeba 

6  purahei  o  yuapi  o  hobo  tuA 

00  cbe  ooraaon  me  ottbo  derecho 

Solo  un  consutlo  iue  quedo 
Como  publico  notorio 
por  maa  que  itao  deididtado 
SieiDpfe  tieae  on  dormitofio 
Maa  00  8^  yo  d6nde  podrt  hallar 
Socorro  solo  a  mi  me  poae 
£n  un  contra  vklaro. 

Petd  oonradofio  o  pICachebe 
opaba  renbicuahape 
por  mat  que  vno  yporiajuaal 
Siemper  o  guereco  o  queha 
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turn  dftycuay  «be  mamopa  ftyokn 

SSooorro  che  afio  cbe  moff 
A  pmi  higwnmt. 

No  ay  qiiien  se  ducla  de  rai 
pues  naci  tan  desgraciado 
Siiffifi  las  impiedadM 
'  Yo  como  on  dciuif«nido 
Ay  de  mi  tan  y  (t\la§do{f) 
iiiiccr  V  vivir      df  iminnlaiilin 

depori  o  penabachebe 
plpo  4  nace  taa  desgradado 
tA  giiaiitamiinM  y  ptedHwi  checcte 
che  a  babe  penalha 

plpo  dache  Zuertettey 

a  nace  ha  aycobe  tan  desooosolado. 

Yo  por  aliviar  mis  penas 
Sicmpre  procuro  algun  modo 

Y  vidndorae  y4  perdido 
donde  quieraa  me  aoomodo 

che  alivia  hag:ua  che  pena 
a  herorea       algun  modo 
ayechaiuarama  perdido 
oymehape  mante  anacomoda. 

Raa6n  teri  que  yo  Uore  aoto 
deiprecioi  y  anojos 
por  an  blen  que  admm. 

Razonnipo  cheno  ayaheo 
che  desprecia  hache  menbo 
petal  pMda  adorabardie 

a 

a  a 

Fol.  372. 

Como  pajarilto  pneio 

Me  aprldon6  vueatfo  anor 

Y  el  no  pod<^rte  ^OT^ar 
Me  da  muerte  con  rigor. 

Uofirt  mi  infella  socrte 

Y  el  deatino  que  prc^eso 
Que  eatoy  on  juzgar  mi  gloria 
C6mo  pajafiUo  pnao. 

Triflo  de  briOable  hetiaoamm 
Me  eondujo  i  eate  dolor 
Desde  la  primera  viata 
Me  aprieion6  vueatio  afflor. 
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Si  d  tiempo  me  proporciooa 
Un  FAto  cottdfo  hftbttr 

Al  punto  ya  me  traetono 
£1  no  poderte  foser. 

Queier  y  verte  de  l^ioe 

Es  el  tormento  mayor 
Y  este  mismo  sentimieato 
Me  de  maerte  con  rfgpr. 

• 

Fol.  155. 

S 1 1  e  r a  I  li d  du  rii  o  r  o  r  i  r u i 
Adyoho  depeughpGre 
Adyeniwe  Ahupi  hangwa 
Adhuhttae  netonooaey 

Mi  hermanita  blanca, 

Locontr^  con  tus  pisadaa  Undas; 

AgachAndome  alzarlas 

Me  enoontrt  eon  egujeree  de  piquee 

Memache  mand6 
San  Francisco  tudy4 
Chetopi  quartelero 
ToM  heichupe 

Ni  Madre  me  maudu 
A  Sea  Frendaoo  viejo; 
Ua  eoldedo  me  enooatr6 
Yo  te  dijOk  ao  qaleit)— aof 

Nepora  potflgh 
Me  quite  d  pleoer 
Voooadepewteflgh 
Sheraindeu  porami 

Ipora  deropea 
Pero  che  rodesea. 

Eres  linda  como  lee  floiee 
Me  quitas  el  pleeer, 
Un  com  placer  valas 

Me  linda  hrrmanita: 
(Tienes)  lindcis  [larparoa 
A  u  a  que  sea  pecado 

Quiro  cetoe  parpefoe. 

e 

Tia  gua  aim!  couapohi  cava  tu  .  .  •  (?) 
Tia  vieia.  cintura  delgada  a>fflO 
la  abispa  de  la  igleaia 
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{*)   Cmsiba  che  vidft  mia 

piCo  oico 
La  gente  nico  gei 
Mokoi  cUyeco  roycd. 

<t)  Emombin  poni  tttia  clielie 
Mafaapi  ofWMy  suM 

Taye  cheretirante  nache 
Che  iiico  cIm  poriagutK 

Mi  Iwrmamta  Uaiuiultat 
Todoa  dioen  que  ent  liiida 

Pero  est^s  rouy  detanda, 
Striate  4  hilar. 

(•)  Caimmhal  vida  aia 
{Qnl  te  ha  aueadido? 
La  sente  dice 
Que  MMDOt  dot. 

(t)  Cntotame  Men 

A  qulea  q«ierM  mis; 

Yo  ma  retirarl,  d 

Yo,  porque  tay  mis  pobre. 

Fol.  154     (by  different  hand). 

Chereindiml  mamo  pa  reho? 
^Ahh'  nrahTpe  mama  che  moadd? 

Con  (  lild.iilito  noto  fhico 

ahi  uma  gucra  (guira?)  de  (^hix 

Hupiguinte  h5se  aipo  guera 
hoyupi  tra  fam6 
hofiemboeayiitpa 
Ibaico  alpo  gittra  guat&. 

^Mi  qucrida  a  donde  vaa? 
{Me  voy  al  monte  mi  madre  me  maada 
Tea  ciiidado 

Por  no  que  OS  tomar  los  p&jaroa 
A  pois  rato  salieroa  lew  pAjaroa 

Montaron  en  ella 

Jesus  que  mai  andar  tenfan. 

(London,  Nov.  26,  185^^ 

Che  reind^u  mi  mamopareho 
Ah  hacabCtt  mamacfae  mondo 
Coa  coidaditD  llote  ehico 
bOnse  aipo  gflira 

Hovup!  ira  ramo 
honembo  ei)  tcluirt! 
Iberico  {f)  guira  guat4. 
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Ffli  15$. 

ShertliMlt  Maria  Roat 

nerendapa  adyupotava 
Che  numtera  aalocalky. 

AdQBde  te  vaa  hcrmanlta 
Por  vaair  A  vcrte  Rota  Maria 
Mi  nontafa  ta  be  pqndidow 

*' Anad6a,  iffavo  4ft  t«fs.*' 

Mamopareho  teley 
Aha  salario  mhoipyri 
Mbaechapa  rchasane 
Loberto*  vacaretaxne. 

• 

•  * 

Ya  Tenoi  todo  pataata 
Y  ail  puede  diacuidr 

Porque  claro  esti  aquf 
f  Pehendumi  kenahaute 

\  Ahprha  nandrrpHcnte 
j  Uigairie  tada  I.i  ^^t-nie 
(  Se  ve  nosotros  im&mos. 

Iponave  paloma 
Maichataiao  arcco 
laulami  memoamlMtj^ 
Por  BO  boa  taguato 

Qu^  linda      c£>a  paioma 
C61110  podr^  yo  cogeria 
£iB  tiaa  jaula  eaoetaria 
For  ao  qua  la  llava  al  gavflAa. 

C0R  la  ipnlofivi 
Su  If  Igodt  Mr.  itS5. 

Mi  bien  por  ti  llor6 
£n  toda  mi  triste  vida 
Erea  tni  doelia  querida. 

1  J  Cochc  mo  aca  vai  hare 

2  (  Coi  cha  aye  cha  rire. 
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Mi  afligido  pecho  dafia 
De  lagrima  mil  mafia. 


3 
4 


{Afie  ah&  ai  cocatu 
Nde  ybtaricatM. 


I.  Co  che  mo  aca  va!  ban 

Trad,  lit.:  Eatt  yo  no  cabeza  malo  ha  hecho. 

Trad*  Ifoe:  To  que  me  has  traataniado  la  cabeia. 

a.  Cokha  ayocha  ira 

Trad,  lit.:  DtiiNtIo  (do)  vcrmo  eotado. 

ThmL  Itoe:  Doipalo  do  vemo  on  oate  oitodo. 

'**  Written  by  Bermrdo  Jara,  Asunctdn,  Jam,  i8stJ 


Ua  cura  en  su  soledad 
No  poM  auig(!in  quebranto 

Y  yo  f]\t^  pade^ro  tanto 
Ea  lo  mejor  de  mi  edad* 

En  UB  triaCo  doovolo 
opadec^  eotie  moitirio 

a  vivir  en  un  gran  delirio 
ndarecoy  ningun  consuelo 
el  tiempo  tengo  en  fiutlo 
para  mis  penas  aliviar 
(luUk?)  khh  lo  nnorto  inpoanr 
Chereya  y  catn  liofveycho 
ndopodooei  lyi'ff  ^hficha 
vn  Cuervo  en  en  tolodad. 


* 
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TRADITIONAL  BALLADS  IN  NEBRASKA' 

BY  LOUISB  POUND 

For  some  year<^  the  present  writer  has  tried  to  rernvrr  wli  it  she 
could,  and  to  It  nrn  what  she  could .  of  traditionnl  balladry  in  her  home 
State ;  this  withmit  formal  effort  or  systematic  canvass,  but  as  occasion 
offered,  in  large  part  the  reports  and  rontrlhutions  of  students  and 
friends  who  happened  to  be  mtereslcd  ha\  e  been  iied  upon.*  The 
results  attained  ihds  far  are  by  no  means  coniixiral >le  with  those  of 
collectors  like  Mr.  Phillips  Barry  for  the  New  Kn^laud  coast,  Professor 
Hubert  Shearin  fur  the  Cumberland  Mountain  n  ^non,  Professor  H.  M. 
Beldt  n  for  Missouri,  ru  Professor  J.  A.  Lomax  for  the  SouUiwest;  but, 
on  the  (itlirr  hand,  tlif  \  have  not  been  wholly  inconsiderable,  nor  are 
they  without  their  interest.  Nebraska  is  not  a  ver>'  old  State;  and 
its  population  is  somewhat  heterogeneous,  derived  Irom  \arying 
sources.  It  has,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  discovered .  no  very  old  or  stalile 
< DmiDunities,  no  i-ril.ited  inbred  comnuinitirs,  among  which  baiiadry 
best  thrives,  like  those  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  or  like  many 
in  the  Ozarki*.  All  in  all,  texts  ut  some  three  dozen  pieces  have  been 
recovered  by  this  time,  many  of  course  not  complete:  of  some,  only  a 
stanza  or  two.  In  the  case  of  several,  numerous  varying  texts  have 
come  to  hand;  in  the  case  of  others,  but  a  single  version.*  It  is  to 
be  noted  at  the  outset  that  but  ivw  of  the  pieces  to  be  onunK  rated, 
though  recovered  in  Nebraska,  were  learned  in  Nebraska  by  ihose 
recalling  them.  Almost  without  exception,  tlicy  were  brought  from 
elsewhere, — ^froni  \  irginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  f Illinois,  Indiana.  Herein 
there  is  ditfercnr(  from  the  more  indigenous  nialcrial  gathered  by 
Professor  Shearin  in  ntut  k\  ind  Tennessee,  by  the  Missouri  Folk- 
L<jre  Society,  or  by  rrofebbur  Loniax  in  the  Southwest.  In  almost 
every  case,  too,  they  were  taken  dnu  11  from  the  mouths  of  older  people. 
The  younger  generation,  having  more  and  mure  iiniiUebbi  reading- 

'  From  a  paper  read  bdon  the  Bthnolojry-  and  Folk-Lore  Section  erf  the  Nebraska 

Academy  of  Science?,  nt  ?f"»  annual  meeting.  May  ro.  1912.  An  introduction  dealt  with 
pfc9ont-day  interest  in  the  collection  of  traditional  ballad.s;  and  the  concludint?  part,  with 
some  generalisatioas  from  the  material  outlined,  ha  possible  bearing  ou  certain  disputed 

polato  in  taOad  crilieln. 

«  Sfiidti  irt  nnwhdiiiiiiit  h  to  Uim  Bdn»  FhHob.  Iflw  Smk  HatitoiftOB,  Wm 
Jeanne  Allen.  Iflee  Aaiy  SheltflMii.  Ifiw  BWe  Catlier,  MeenrH.  C.  Hook,  ud  other 

COOtribtitors. 

*  Since  thia  article  was  written,  the  Nebraska  collection  haa  receired  additions.  untiU 
at  the  present  Ume  (191J).  it  ntumbcrs  several  hundred  pieces. 
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matter  at  comniand,  cam  relativdy  little  for  oommtttiiig  to  aBemory 
tradttional  verse.  It  is  better  at  eecuring  material  fpom  iti  parenta  or 
gnmdpaienta  than  at  fmnisliliiir  it  at  first-haiid. 

For  the  auggestioiis  made  to  collectors  and  oonttibutofs,  I  am  in* 
debted  to  those  formulated  and  sent  out  by  the  Missouri  Folk-Loie 
Society.* 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  dassily  roughly,  and  to  sketch  in  oiitline» 
some  of  the  traditional  ballads  recovered  in  Nebrsska. 

I.  £NGUSH  AND  SCOTTISH  POPULAR  BALLADS 

The  most  interesting  group  includes  wanderers  from  the  Old  World* 
songs  brought  from  England  or  Scotland,  which  have  lived  by  on! 
transmission  on  the  lips  of  pioneers  and  emigrants.  They  may  easily 
be  identified  by  comparison  with  their  paralleb,  as  printed  in  Percy's 
"Reltques  of  Andent  English  Ploetry"  (1765),  or  in  later  and  fuller 
ballad  collections,  like  Ptofessor  Child's  five-volume  "English  and 
Scottish  PopuUir  BaUads"  (1889^). 

An  especially  wefl*known  ballad  of  this  type  is  "Bsibara  AHen'a 
Qruelty"  (Chihl,  84).  There  are  many  Nebraska  variants  of  this 
baUad.  All  tell  the  familiar  story  of  Bartwa's  heartlessnem,  Sweet 
William's  death  of  a  broken  hesrt,  and  her  death  of  remorae. 

It  was  in  the  merry  month  of  May 
When  the  green  buds  were  a-swelling, 

Sweet  William  on  Us  death  bed  lay 
For  the  love  of  Bsrfaary  Alien. 

Most  of  the  versions  agree  in  closing  with  the  familiar  brier-rose 
motive,  usually  associated  with  the  ballad  next  cited. 

Another  special  favorite  is  "Lord  Lovel"  (Child,  75).  Biddtag 
farewell  to  JjMly  Nancy  Bell  (Andebel,  etc.),  iord  Lovel  goes  on  a 
joufiiey* 

**0h  V  here  are  you  cnin?^,  T  ord  Lovel?"  she  said« 

"Uh  where  are  yuu  going  ?"  said  she* 
**Vm  going,  my  Lady  Nancy  Bell, 

Strange  countries  for  to  tee,  see,  see, 
Strsnge  eonntriss  for  to  see." 

In  some  vtrsions,  as  pointed  out,  the  close  crosses  with  that  of 
"Barbary  Allen." 

The  ballad  "The  House  Carpenter"  seems  to  be  a  New- World 
representative  of  "James  Harris"  (Child,  243),  sometimes  called  "The 
Demon  Lover."  The  one  text  recovered  was  brought  to  Nebtaska 
Irom  Aledo,  Ul,  It  is  printed  on  pp.  360,  561. 

the  IfiNonrI  Folk<Lai«  Sodely.  ipo?-  BusriaM  igxob 
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"Black  Jack  Daly,"  or  "The  Gipsy  Laddie"  (Ctuld»  200)  aatioct 
«  lady  from  bar  husband  aiid  cbiki  by  hk  aitigiiig.  Only  cme  ataina 
could  be  recalled  by  the  ooatributor,  who  learned  the  pieoe  in  Nodo> 
way  County,  Miseouri;  but  that  ataoca  is  sufficient  to  establish 
connection  with  tiie  well-lcnofwn  British  ballad. 

The  gipsy  come  tripping  over  the  plaia, 

The  gipsy  he  sung  bravely;  * 
He  sung  till  he  made  the  wild  woods  ring 

To  charm  the  lieert  of  s  lady. 

A  version  has  been  published  by  Professor  Belden  ia  this  Journal 
(vol.  xix,  pp.  394-295). 

In  the  ballad  "Lord  Bakeman*'  (Baoon,  Bateman,  —  Young 
Beichan  in  Child,  53),  the  hero  is  rescued  from  his  Turkish  prison  by 
his  captor's  daughter.  She  foQows  him,  seven  yean  later,  to  his  own 
country,  arrives  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding  to  another,  and  herself 
becomes  his  bride.  With  this  piece  seems  to  be  identical  the  "Lord 
Bayham"  of  a  manuscript  book  ol  ballads  coming  to  Nebraska 
from  Indiana. 

The  Turks  they  had  one  only  daughter, 

She  was  as  fsir  as  fair  could  be; 
She  stole  the  keys  of  her  father's  prison 

And  vowed  Lord  Bayham  she  would  set  free. 

Another  emigrant  from  the  Old  World  is  the  familiar  ballad  known 
variously  as  "Lord  Randal,"  "Lord  Ronald,"  etc.  (Child,  12).  I'ro- 
fessor  Child  makes  a  study  of  fifteen  or  more  variants  of  this  ballad, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  Barry  has  found  it  widely  turreai  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  identity  of  the  Western  variant,  brought  by  the  con- 
tributor from  a  railway  camp  in  Colorado,  is  unmistakable.  All 
the  conventional  features  of  the  British  "Lord  Randal"  — the  poison, 
the  legacy,  the  iteration,  the  dialogue  —  are  present,  though  modified 
to  suit  New-Wofid  drcnmstanoes.  This  text  has  been  printed  in 
"Modern  Language  Notes,"  vol.  xvii,  i  (January,  1902). 

Identical  in  8tor>*  and  structure  with  "The  Twa  Brothers"  (Child, 
49)  is  the  ballad  "Two  Little  Boys,"  brought  to  Nebraska  from 
Nodoway  County,  Missouri,  by  its  contributor.  In  setting  or  back- 
ground, and  in  expression,  this  piece  has  departed  pretty  far  from  its 
Old-World  original ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  regaxds  its  pedigree. 
It  is  printed  in  full  on  pp.  361,  362. 

Except  for  "Lord  Randal"  and  "The  Twa  Brothers,"  most  of 
these  English  or  Scottish  popular  ballads  have,  as  yet  at  least,  suffered 
few  essential  modifications  in  their  new  home.  What  changes  they 
thaw  are  mostly  in  the  way  of  substituting  the  known  for  the  unknown. 
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as  in  the  cost  of  folk-etymolog^izing  explanation  of  unfamiliar  or  archaic 
words.  An  example  is  the  change  of  "St.  Pancras*  church,"  of  the 
British  version,  to  "St.  Patrick's  church/*  in  the  bolbd  *'Bai1»fy 
Ailen." 

There  are  ako  a  few  importatioDs  from  Ireland  which  have  readied 
Nebra^a.  One  instance  at  least  may  be  dted,  —  the  ballad  of 
"Wliiam  Reilly, "  or  '*The  CoUeen  Bawn,"  the  test  of  which  wis 
broui^t  by  the  contributor  frooi  Indiana.  Tliia  ballad  appears  to 
have  originated  in  County  in8ter»  Ireland.  It  telb  the  story  of  a 
young  fanner  who  eloped  with  the  daughter  of  his  wealthy  master^ 
was  caught,  impriaoned  on  a  diaige  of  theft,  but  finally  escaped  with 
his  CoUeen  Bawn. 

Her  father  full  ot  anger  most  scorntuliy  did  irown 

Saying,  "  Here  are  your  wages,  now,  sir,  depart  from  this  town.'* 

Increasing  stiU  his  aoger,  he  bade  me  quick  begone, 

"For  oone  but  a  rich  squire  shall  wed  my  Coolcn  Bawn." 

The  foregoing  are  instances  enough  to  confront  us  unmistakably 
with  the  fact  of  the  emigration  to  America,  and  the  presence,  even  in 
the  mid-West,  of  many  of  the  traditional  songs  of  our  Old-WorW 
ancestors. 

The  next  group  of  hallads  recovered  in  Nebraska  testifies  to  some- 
what the  same  phf  nonienon,  but  their  origin  and  history  are  more 
obscure.   Perhaps  they  may  most  conveniently  be  classified  as 

11.  SENTIMENTAL  AND  OTHER  PIECES  OF  BRITISH  ORIGIN 
Although  they  are  not  so  well  known  as  the  preceding  group,  the 
following  pieces  have  considerabte  currency.  Some  oC  diem  have 
often  been  reported  by  other  coUectora.  The  first  five  are  from  a 
manuscript  book  of  ballads,  dating  from  before  the  war>  which  was 
brought  to  Nebraska  from  Indiana.  Save  in  the  case  of  the  popular 
nnging-games  included,  but  a  single  text  of  each  piece  was  recovered. 

In  "The  Drov.i.y  Skeper,"  or  "The  Bedroom  \\'indow"  the  lover 
under  the  window  urges  the  maiden  to  ask  her  mother,  then  her  father, 
if  she  may  marry  Inm. 

"Arouse,  arouse,  ye  drowsy  sleepers, 
Arouse,  arouse,  'Us  almost  day"  — 

The  maiden  lefuaea  his  urging,  and  asks  him  to  leave;  to  which  he 
responds, — 

"I  wish  I  was  down  in  some  lonesome  vaUeyt  , 
Where  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
My  food  it  shou!d  be  prrief  and  sorrow. 
My  drink,  it  would  be  tlie  briny  Luar."* 

>  [Compare  tbis  Journal^  vol.  zx,  pp.  260-261;  fieldea,  Herzic'i  ^rdkia,  voL  cxix 

pp.  430-431  i 
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In  "The  Rich  Young  Farmer,"  a  rich  young  farmer  is  sent  away  l>y 
his  true-love's  parents.  He  returns  in  disguise,  finds  her  mourning 
for  hira,  and  they  are  happily  re-united. 

''The  Lover's  Return/'  or  "The  Banks  of  Clovrdy,"  has  a  theme 
ioiiiewhat  nmilar.  It  ia  printed  on  pp.  363,  363* 

"The  Prentioe  Boy**  (CupuPs  Gofdem)  teUa  of  a  young  man,  banished 
by  hit  true-love's  fadier,  who  wins  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  a  lottery.  He  returns  to  England,  finds  his  true*love 
waiting,  and  they  ate  married.  Printed  on  pp.  363,  364. 

"The  Deatli  of  a  Ruiiush  Lady  "  tells  the  story  of  a  lady  who 
became  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  possesstii  1  Bible,  and  would  not 
"bow  to  idols."  For  this  her  cruel  mother  had  hti  brought  before 
priests  and  burned.^ 

There  lived  a  Romish  lady 

Brought  up  in  proper  array, 
Her  mother  ofttimet  told  her 

She  mutt  the  priest  obey. 

"Mary  O'  the  Wild  Moor"  tells  how  Mary  returns  with  her  child 
one  wint(  r  s  niv^ht  to  her  father's  door.  He  does  not  hear  her  call, 
and  in  the  morning  hnds  her  dead,  though  the  child  is  alive. 

Twas  on  a  cold  wiatsr't  night, 
When  the  wind  Uew  across  the  wild  moor, 
That  Mary  came  wandering  home  with  her  child, 
Till  she  came  to  her  dear  father's  door. 

"O  father,  dear  father,"  the  cried. 
"  Come  down  and  open  the  door, 

Or  the  child  in  my  arms  it  will  perish  and  die, 
By  the  winda  that  blow  'croM  the  wild  moor."  * 

In  the  spirited  ballad  Father  Grumble,'*  which  was  learned  by 
the  contributor  In  Kansas,  Father  and  Mother  Grumble  exchange 
tasks  for  the  day,  and  the  former  comes  to  grief.  This  is  printed  on 

PP-  365,  366. 

Here  may  be  ciassed,  for  a>nvenience,  the  familiar  and  widely  cur- 
rent song,  or  singing-game,  — 

King  William  was  King  James*t  son. 
And  all  the  royal  race  was  ran. 

>  CV(mtafeavelMpilBttdlijrMlMl>aniC^J.naUim(9m 

New  York.  December.  1908.  vol.  xxiiU  pp.  aS-ap)  and  Profettor  Lomaz  (2*JI»lir«fAC!w«lfM 
Booklet,  Raleigh,  N  C  ,  Julv,  tqti,  vo!  xi.  pp.  41-42).  —  G.  L.  K-l 

*  [See  Frank  Kidson,  Tradu^nui  Turns.  1891.  pp.  TJ-'^%.  There  are  broadside  copies 
in  the  Harvard  CoUece  Library.  25342.4.  II.  59;  25243.17,  II,  ijo,  IV,  17;  15241.29.  I. 
149.— 
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This  is  more  a  song,  or  singing-game,  than  a  ballad,  but  il  i^.  plainly 
an  English  importation.  It  sounds  as  though  it  derived  from  about 
1688,  when  William  of  Orange  succeeded  James  the  Second,  but  such 
may  not  be  the  case.^ 

Here  also  may  be  eatfved  for  oonvenienoe  the  lamiliar  ainglii^- 
|EWiie»-^ 

I  ondon  l^rid^c  is  falling  down,  falling  down,  falling  do  WO, 
London  Bridge     falling  down,  my  iair  lady. 

Some  aoBKi  of  Old-Worid  oifgis  cxiatmg  akMigiide  tliMe  pieoee» 
leaned  oraQy  and  handed  down  in  enl  tradtttoft,  are  "Poor  Babca  in 
tne  wooda,  — 

"O  my  dears  don't  you  know  how  a  lont:  time  ago. 
There  were  two  little  children,  iheir  nanu  s  I  don  t  know, 
Were  stolen  away  one  bright  summer  day. 
And  kwt  in  the  woods,  yes  lost  far  away?" 

and  the  Irish  ''Shamua  O'Brien/'  — 

*'0  Shamus  O'Brien  I'm  loving  you  yet, 
And  my  heart  is  still  trusting  and  kind." 

The  foOowing  quaint  little  aong,  entitled  "Lnveador/*  waa  oo«- 
tributed  aa  ''learned  from  a  lady  by  my  attnt»  about  18G6,  who  taught 
it  to  my  modicr,  who  taught  it  to  me:"  — 

When  the  sun  rornes  over  the  hill 

And  the  little  birds  they  sing  so  cheerily, 
I  my  little  basket  611, 

And  trudge  along  to  the  viDaga  SMrrfly; 
Light  my  boson,  light  my  heart* 
1  can  smile  at  Cupid's  dart. 

I  keep  myself,  my  sister,  brother, 

And  only  care  to  sell  my  lavender, 
Indies  try  it,  gentlemen  buv  it. 

Come,  come,  buy  my  lavender. 

Especially  well  known  ia  the  vivadoua  pkoa,  in  dialogue  iorm,  ia 
which  "Billy  Boy"  reaponda  to  questiooa  aa  to  his  oourting:  — 

"O  where  have  you  been,  Billy  Boy,  Billy  Boy? 
O  where  have  you  been  rhsnniog  Billy?" 
"I  have  been  for  a  wi:*  . 
She's  the  treasure  ol  my  iiie, 
She's  a  young  thing  but  can't  leave  her  mother.** 

»  [Conpsic  Newell.  Cmim  mti  Somft  qf  Amtritu*  CkOirm,  t8t4.  ^  YJ-yiJ 
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He  is  asked  whether  she  can  make  a  cherry-pie,  a  feather  bed,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  cim  miik  a  "muly  cow,"  etc.,  and  gives  humorous  replies.' 

lU.  AMERICAN  BALLADS 

bettar  to  attenipt  no  v«ry  cnct  claiiificatioik  of  ilim  at  pment. 
For  die  meet  part,  diey  are  aatodated  with  American  political  and 
•odal  hlieofy.  Hoir  wide  may  be  their  diffuaoB  ie  not  yet  Itiliy 
determined*  The  following  have  been  recoraed  in  Ncbnaka: — 
''The  Tesaa  lUngera^' treats  of  a  fight  between  Texana  and  Indians. 

Come  all  you  Texas  Rangers  wherever  you  may  be, 
rii  tell  you  ui  i»ome  trouble  which  happened  unto  me. 


Our  Captain  he  informed  us,  perhaps  he  thought  'twas  right, 
Before  we  mdwd  the  station  he  ww  avie  we'd  have  to  fight* 

"Young  Charlotte"  teils  how  Charlotte  was 
lover's  side  when  going  to  a  Christmas  balL* 

"Such  a  dreadful  night  I  never  saw, 

The  reins  I  scarce  can  hold." 
Young  Charlotte  faintly  then  replied:  — 

**I  am  exceeding  cold." 

He  cracked  his  whip,  he  urged  his  stssd. 

Much  faster  than  before, 
And  thus  five  other  dreary  miitt 
In  silence  were  passed  o'er. 

Spoke  Charles:  —  '*  How  fast  the  fresdog  toe 

Is  i^atherin^  on  my  brow!" 
And  Charlotte  still  more  faintly  Slid; — 

''I'm  growing  warmer  now." 

Theie  is  genuine  literary  quality  in  "The  Lone  Fkaliiet"  whidi  has 
attained  wide  oral  diftiaiott* 

• 

"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie," 
These  words  came  low  and  tDottmfully 
From  the  pallid  lips  of  a  youth  who  lay 
On  his  dyiag  bed  at  dose  of  day. 


'  [For  this  favorite  song  »e<?  HaUJwell.  Nursery  Rhymes,  5th  and  6th  eds  ,  t>p  276-377; 
the  mme.  Popular  Rhymes  and  Xursery  Tales,  1849,  pp,  asj^-ate;  Rimbault.  A  CoUeciton 
tlf  OU  Ntarsery  Rhymes,  py,  i4-i5,  Baring  Gottid,  A  Book  of  Nunmy  Songs  amd  MMymes, 
tias.  ppb  s5-99t  cf.  Buin  GottM  sad  Wmppati*  A  Omi§mi  ^  ChswS'j)  Smg,  iSpSt  9*  Si. 
Wm  Ite  Scottish  "My  Boy  Tanunie"  (or  "Tamiay's  Omrting").  by  Hector  MacneOI, 
see  [Peter  Ross]  Thg  Somgs  of  ScniUmd,  3d  ed..  1893.  9»  SoS;  HaUhwM.  Fojtilm  Mkjumu 
amd  Nufxery  Tat4S,  1849.  pp.  260-261.  —  G.  L,  KJ 

*  See  Lomsx.  Comboy  Son^,  pp^  44-46. 

*  Conpare  Barry,  this  JmmiaU  vsL  n.  pp.  367-373;  vol.  asr.  pp.  isS-idl* 
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"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  pratrie« 
Where  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o'er  mtt 

In  a  narrow  ^ravc  just  six  by  three, 
O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie.'** 

It  hat  often  been  pointed  oat  that  this  is  an  adafitatioii  of  a  aeamen'a 
aong,  eometimea  known  aa  "The  Sailor'a  Reqncat,"  ^ 

^'0  bury  me  aot  in  the  deep  deep  sea, 

Where  the  hBkmy  ihroiid  wilt  roO  o*er  flie»"-* 

which  is  accessible  in  printed  form.  All  sense  of  its  origin  was  of 
course  long  since  lost  by  those  singing  it. 

Of  "The  Cowboy,"*  the  contributor  could  recall  fragments  only,  — 

As  I  rode  down  by  Tom  Sherman's  old  barroom, 

Tom  bhcrinan'a  old  barroom,  so  early  one  day, 

Oh  who  should  I  spy  there  but  a  handsome  young  cowboy, 

AH  diceied  hi  white  ttaen,  all  drewed  for  the  grave. 


O  bear  the  news  gently  to  my  gray-headed  mother, 
O  hear  the  neve  gently  to  my  dstna  eo  dear» 
la  700  graMy  gnveyard  go  throw  the  sod  o'er  aie 


''Tlie  Stepmother'*  tdb  of  the  feelingi  of  a  giri  whoae  father  has 
nea^y  i^eniaiTied , 

The  marriage  rife  is  over,  and  oh  I  turn  aside 

To  iceep  the  guests  from  seeing  the  tears  1  cannot  hide. 

I  wreathe  my  face  hi  endlee  aad  lead  my  little  brother 
To  greet  my  father's  cfaoeem  hat  I  caaaot  cell  her  avKher* 


They've  taken  my  OMithcr's  picture  from  its  aocostooiied  piace» 
And  haag  beade  my  fathtf'e  a  feirer  yoaagcr  f aoe» 

I  know  my  father  gives  her  the  love  he  bore  another, 
Bat  if  she  were  an  aagd  1  could  not  call  her  mother. 


"The  Modd  Outtch'*  ia  the  title  of  a  piece  in  which  an  old  man 
deacribca  to  hia  wife  Ua  fiadbg  of  the  model  chm«h.'* 

The  sexton  did  not  set  me  down 

Away  back  by  the  door. 
He  knew  that  I  was  old  ajid  deaf,  | 

And  saw  that  I  was  poor.  ' 
He  must  have  been  a  Christiaif'maa* 

For  he  led  me  ri^ht  through 
The  crowded  aisles  of  that  grand  church 
To  find  a  pleasant  pew. 

*  Lomaz,  Cowboy  Songs,  pp.  3-8;  see  Barry,  this  Journal,  voL  zz,  p.  372,  note  1. 
■  [Lomax.  pp.  74-76;  this  Journal,  vol.  xU.  p.  350;  vol.  xxii.  pp.  358-359;  voL  xzv. 
tsariui  cC*  Baiqr,  IMI..  VOL  sd?.  p^aii*  nets  tj 

I 
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"The  Dying  Californian/'  sometimes  calkd  "The  Dying  Brother's 
FsfciveU,"  gives  the  speech  of  a  dyiiv  man  to  hk  brother.  Itooosisli 
of  mesisfw  to  his  father,  mothert  and  wife,  *^ 

Lay  up  aearar,  bfother,  nesrar. 

For  my  limfaf  are  Browing  oold> 
And  thy  preacaoe  teenieth  dearer 

When  thy  nrme:  aronnd  rnefold» 
I  am  (lying,  brother,  d>-iiig, 

Si) on  you'll  miss  inc  in  \our  berthy 
For  my  iorm  will  soou  be  lying 

'Neath  the  ocean's  briny  tuff. 

The  moiiel  for  this  piece  was  evidently  the  "I  am  dying,  Efjypt, 
dying,"  of  William  Haines  Lytle's  well-known  poem,  "Antony  to 
Cleopatra." 

"The  Death  of  James  A.  Garfield "  was  reported  by  the  oontributor 
as  "sung  by  scfaool-childreii  at  Cambridge*  Nebraska,"  — - 

My  name  is  Charles  Guitean, 
My  name  111  never  deny; 

I  left  my  aged  pareata 

In  sorrow  for  to  die, 
For  the  killing  of  James  A.  Garl&eld 

Upon  the  scaiTold  high. 

Two  partial  ttxts  of  a  ballad  entitled  "Jesse  James"  were  recovered. 
The  first  version  was  learned  from  the  siiigiii^i^  of  a  farm  hand*  The 
second  was  brought  to  Nebraska  from  Illinois. 

little  Robert  Ford  was  one  of  the  gang. 

And  how  his  heart  did  craves 

For  he  ate  of  Jesse's  bread. 
And  he  slept  in  Jesse's  bed, 

Then  he  laid  pour  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

The  well-kno^Ti  ballads  "The  Days  of  Forty-Nine**^  and  "Betsy 
from  Pike,**  are,  1  have  been  told,  known  in  Nebraska;  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  secure  texts.  Nor  have  I  fouiid  \  crsTons  of  certain 
Civil  War  ballads,  and  \  <irious  religious  and  comic  or  iiurnorous  songs, 
such  as  have  been  found  elsewhere.  One  contributor  reported 
kii  )\v](?dge  of  "The  Little  Old  Sod  Shanty,"  of  which  Professor 
Lomax  gives  a  complete  version,  *  — 

The  hinges  are  of  leather,  and  the  windows  have  no  l^asi^ 

V^^ilf*  the  board  roof  lets  the  howHne;  blizzard  in, 

And  I  hear  the  hunt:^ry  coyotP  a?  ht-  slinky  up  through  the  grass. 

Round  the  little  old  sod  shanty  on  my  claim. 

But  he  was  miable  to  provide  even  a  partial  text. 

*  hamaau  Comboy  Sengs,  pp.  9-1 

<  Ibid.,  pp.  187-189.  For  the  history  of  thii  pfcei,  ise  a  foftfaoomiaff  aoitt  by  tlis 
presoit  author,  in  Modern  Lttmptaf  Nous,  1914. 
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Favorite  songs  on  ranches  are  "  Juanita'*  and  ^'Lorena,"  well  known 
over  Nebraska,  and  having  well-authenticated  origins,  the  work  of 
known  composers.  To  these  songs  may  be  added,  for  some  communi- 
ties, "Swinging  in  the  Lane,"  or  "Rosie  Nell,"  "Beautiful  Bird  of 
Spring,"  the  moralizing;  "Father,  Dear  Father,  Come  Home  with  Me 
Now,"  and  that  old  favorite,  "Backward,  Turn  Bacicward,  O  Time, 
in  Th>-  Flight."    All  these  have  been  handed  do-^Ti  and  diffused  by 

oral  tradition,  and  thus  far  have  suffered  little  modification. 

SELECTED  TEXTS  IN  FULL 

Texts  of  the  following  pieces,  having  spedai  interait,  are  printed 
antire* 

TBS  HOUSB  CASFSNTER  (Child,  No,  243) 

« 

ObipHMl  kgr  81  X>  Itaen  of  Uaoobu  Neb.,  as  \mnM  fms  oaA  HsMHaa  tt 

Mflrav  CouB^v  IBiaois*) ' 

i*  "  Well  met,  well  met,  my  own  true  love, 
Well  met,  well  met,"  says  he, 
"I've  just  returned  frum  tlie  salt,  aaltsea. 
And  it's  ail  for  the  sake  of  thee. 

2.  **l  could  have  married  a  king's  daughter  fair. 

And  she  fain  would  have  married  me, 
But  I  refused  her  crowus  of  gold, 
And  it's  all  for  the  sake  of  thee.*' 

3.  **If  you  could  have  mr^rried  a  king's  daughter  Cair, 

I  think  'twould  have  been  your  plan, 
For  I  have  marry-ed  a  luHne  cwpenter. 
And  I  think  him  a  nice  young  man." 

4.  **  U  yuull  forsake  your  house  carpenter, 

And  go  along  with  mt, 
111  take  you  where  the  pass  grows  greea 
On  tha  banks  ol  Italy." 

5.  She  caUad  her  babe  unto  her  knsc, 

And  kitses  gave  it  thiae, 
Sayings  "Stay  at  home,  yoa  pretty  littia  baba^ 
Keep  your  lather's  company." 

6b  She  dmsed  herself  in  scarlet  red. 
Most  gkwioiis  to  behoMt 

And  fis  they  sailed  the  ports  al!  round, 
She  shone  like  the  glittering  gold. 

7.  They  had  not  aboard  the  ship  two  waeka, 

I'm  sure  it  was  not  three, 
When  the  fair  lady  began  for  to  weep, 
And  she  wept  most  bitterlally. 

>  9^  n\m  this  Jtmrnal,  vol  irviti,  pp.  207-339;  VOL  Siz,  fifN  39S'~S07S  VVl. 
aS^i  Modern  LangtMit  Nous,  voL  six,  p.  230. 
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$•  "O,  ts  it  for  my  pold  that  you  weep. 
Or  is  it  fur  my  siore. 
Or  is  it  for  your  house  carpenter, 
Whom  you  ae'cr  thall  «ee  no  nort?" 

^  "It  is  not  for  vour  gold  that  I  weep, 
Nor  neither  for  your  store, 
But  I  do  mourn  for  the  pretty  little  babe 
That  I  left  on  the  other  shore.** 

10.  They  had  not  been  on  board  three  WCdBii 

I'm  sure  it  was  not  four, 
When  iliis  pallant  ship  she  S]iraiie,  a  ieak. 
And  siie  sank  ior  to  rise  no  more. 

11.  A  cane»  a  ctirae  to  that  yming  man* 

And  a  curse  to  the  seaman's  life, 
A-robbing  of  the  house  carpenter 
And  a-8tealing  away  his  wafel 

TWO  Ll  i  I  LE  BOYS  (Child,  No.  49) 

(JleportH  by  Mrs.  Eliza  E.  Shelman.  m  mmg  in  Nodaway  County,  Mi«ouri,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  a;^  ).    (  ontrlbttted  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Amy  ^NT'^Tft**.  190ft.) 

I.  Two  lialt?  hoys  goinj?  to  sctuxd, 
Two  iittie  boys  they  be; 
T1PO  Utde  boys  going  to  achool 
To  leani  their  ABC 

a.  **0.  will  you  torn  a  ball  with  me, 
Or  will  you  throw  a  stone? 
Or  will  you  wrestle  along  with  vat 
On  the  road  ai  we  go  hone?'* 

3,  "I  wi!!  not  toss  a  ball  v/itli  you. 

Nor  will  I  throw  a  b^tono, 
But  i  will  wreblie  along  with  you, 

On  the  road  aa  we  go  home." 

4.  Thev  wrestled  up,  they  wrestled  down^ 

They  wrestled  around  and  around, 
And  a  little  penknile  run  through  John's  pocket, 
And  he  received  a  deadly  wound. 

9.  "Take  o0,  take  off  my  fine  cotton  ihhrt, 
And  tear  it  from  gore  to  gore, 
And  bind  it  around  that  bloody  bloody  wound. 

Thai  it  ii;a>  bleed  no  more.*' 

6»  So  I  took  off  his  fine  cotton  tUrt, 

And  tore  it  from  pore  to  gore, 
And  Itoiiind  li  arouTKi  th^^t  bloody  bloody  wound, 
So  it  would  bieed  no  more. 
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7.  ^'O  what  AaHl  I  tell  your  mother,  John, 

II  the  iaquirM  for  you?" 
"O,  tdl  lier  Vft  gone  to  the  royal  edMiol 
My  booke  to  bring  hone.*' 

8.  *'Owhattha]lItdlyo«rihrter,  John, 

If  she  inqulrei  for  you?*' 
''O,  tell  her  I'vB  gone  down  to  the  dty. 
Some  frieocU  lor  to  aee." 

9.  "O,  what  shall  I  tell  your  true  love»  John, 

If  she  inquires  for  you?" 
''O,  tell  her  I'm  dead  end  lying  in  my  grav^^ 
Way  out  in  Idaho." 

« 

The  lollowiiig  song  in  firom  a  mnniiirript  book  of  boOadn  faft>ug:ht  lo 
Ndbnabt  from  Indiana,  and  hricmging  to  Wm  Edna  F^tftoo,  of 
Lincoln,  Nab.  It  is  printed  aa  k  atande  in  liie  inawMcript,  except  for 
tiie  numbering  of  the  etanzas. 

[The  piece  ii  a  ^enion  of  the  wdl-laioim  "Baaki  of  Qan^^,**  for 
which  eee  F*  Kideoo,  "Tiaditiooal  TUnes/'  1891,  pp.  8^-90;  CSuriatie. 
''Traditional  BaUad  Alra,"  voL  u,  pp.  70-71 ;  JomuA  ^  Ae  PMSoh 
Sodeiy,  vd.  i,  pp.  19-10,  vol.  iii,  pp.  287H189;  Robert  Fofd«  '* Vaga^ 
bond  Songgi  and  Ballade  of  Scotland,"  ad  eeriee,  1901,  pp.  aii-ai3. 
The  Harvard  College  Library  hae  eeveral  broadnde  copies  in  the 
coUectiQik  numbered  35342.17  (II,  13;  IV,  33,  las;  V,  30;  VII,  191; 
IX,  ao:  XI,  146).  ''The  Banka  of  dady"  in  the  Boewdl  Chap- 
booke  (Harvaid  CdOege),  XXVIII,  30^  XXIX,  36^  and  m  Harvaid 
braadiide  251424, 1, 204,  le  a  different  eong.  —  G.  L.  K.] 

XHB  l.OV£&'s  ASTOail 

I.  It  wat  on  one  munday  morning  in  may 

Down  by  a  flowery  garden  I  chanced  for  to  stray 

I  over  heard  a  fair  mind  with  sorrow  to  complain 

All  on  the  banks  ot  dowdy  I  am  told  she  doth  remain. 

3.  I  stepped  away  unto  her  I  took  her  uTth  stirprise 

Slu'  owned  she  did  not  now  me  for  i  was  in  disguise 
Oh  my  handsom  fair  maid  my  joy  and  hearts  delight 
How  far  have  you  to  ramUe  this  dark  and  rainy  night 

3,  Kiiici  sir  away  to  dowdy  would  yon  he  })Ieasied  lo  show 

Be  kind  unto  a  lair  miss  lor  Uieie  I  hai  to  go 

I  am  on  the  eeeich  lor  a  young  men  end  lone  ii  liie  name 
An  on  the  beaks  of  dowdy  I  am  told  he  doth  lemeia. 

4.  It's  ou  ihii  banks  of  clowdy  on  which  you  tx>ldly  stand 

For  dont  yon  bekive  young  lone  for  he  viU  not  meet  you 
O  dont  yon  believe  yonng  lone  for  he  it  a  f ant»  yoong  man 
So  ttay  with  me  in  the  green  grom  no  daagor  aeed  fear* 
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5.  If  lone  he  was  here  this  night  he  would  keep  me  from  all  harm 
Bnt  hft  it  in  the  fidd  of  battfo  dnmtd  in  liis  onif orm 
He  is  in  the  field  of  Battle  hit  foet  he  doth  defy 
He  it  lilw  tiie  Ungt  of  honor  he  It  in  the  wnn  to  try 

^  It  has  been  six  months  or  better  since  lone  left  the  shore 
A  teiUng  the  wide  odaa  where  raging  billowt  rare 
A  telUng  tihe  wide  oden  with  horror  end  grtnt  gain 
The  ship  has  been  recked  as  I  have  been  told  aU  on  the  oott  of  Spoln. 

7.  When  she  heard  this  dreadful  she  sunk  into  dispair 
A  ringing  of  her  bands  and  a  taring  of  her  hair 
Saying  if  lone  he  It  drowned  no  other  will  I  tnfce 
In  tome  lonetome  grove  or  vally  I  will  die  for  hit  take. 

B.  When  he  beheld  her  royalty  he  could  no  longer  stand 
He  flew  into  her  arms  crying  Betty  I  em  the  man 
I  am  your  royal  tme  love  the  ceoae  of  ell  yoor  pein 
And  since  we  have  met  on  dowdy's  banks  we  never  ahall  pert  efdn. 

THE  PRENTICB  BOY 

From  a  manuscript  book  of  ballads  brought  to  Nebraska  from 
Indiana.  Dated  in  the  manuscript  "1844."  In  the  manuscript  the 
stanzas  are  not  divided  or  numbered.  [The  text  is  almost  identical 
with  that  in  "The  Forget-Me-Not  Songster"  (New  York,  Nafis  & 
Cornish),  pp.  197-198.  There  is  a  copy  in  "The  Cheerful  Songster," 
pp.  7-8,  among  the  Boswell  Chap-books  (XVII,  No.  17)  in  the  Harvard 
College  Library.  The  same  library  has  a  Pitts  broadside  ol  the  song 
(25242.2,  fol.  96).  "The  Constant  Pair  or  the  Pretty  Prentice  Boy" 
is  a  ditkrent  piece  (Harvard  College  Library  broadside,  25242.17, 
n,  91,  V,  158;  35242^,  fob.  150, 350;  35242.ia5,  foL  67).  — G.  L.  K.] 

1.  As  low  in  Cupid's  garden  for  pteitore  I  did  walk 
I  heard  two  loyal  lovers  most  swooHy  for  to  talk 

It  was  a  briske  yon^  lady  and  her  prentice  hoy 

And  in  private  they  were  courting  and  be  was  all  her  joy 

2.  He  ttid  dear  bonord  lady  I  am  yoor  prentke  boy 
How  ever  can  I  thioke  n  fair  lady  to  enjoy 

His  cheeks  as  red  as  roses  his  humor  kind  and  free 
She  said  dear  yoatb  if  ever  I  wed  TU  surely  mary  tbee. 

3.  Bnt  wben  her  pannti  cane  thit  for  to  nnderatand 

They  did  this  young  man  banish  to  some  foreign  land. 
While  she  lay  broken  hearted  lamenting  she  did  cry 
For  my  hontat  charming  prentke  a  makl  I'll  live  and  die 

4*  TUt  youiig  man  to  a  merchant  s  walttng  man  me  booad 
And  by  hit  pood  behnvionr  good  fortune  there  be  found 

He  soon  became  his  bntier  which  prompted  him  to  falm 
And  for  bit  cartful  conduct  the  steward  be  became 
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5.  For  a  ticket  iii  a  lottery  his  money  he  put  down 

And  there  he  gilsed  a  pciae  of  twenty  thonMnd  ponad 
With  etore  of  iold  end  dhrer  he  packed  vp  hie  ck»e  indeed 
And  to  gjifiaiMi  returned  to  hb  true  love  with  epeed 

6.  He  offered  kind  embraces  but  she  flew  from  his  arms 
No  lord  duke  or  nobleman  shall  ever  endure  my  charms 
The  love  of  fold  ie  cwaed  great  ridieB  I  deery 

For  my  honeit  chermlng  prentice  a  maid  I'D  live  and  die 

7.  He  said  dear  honord  lady  I  have  been  in  your  arms 
This  is  the  ring  yuu  gave  me  for  toying  in  your  ciiarms 
Yon  vowed  If  ever  you  mailed  your  love  I  dundd  enjoy 
Your  father  did  me  banish  I  was  your  prentice  boy 

8.  When  she  beheld  his  features  she  flew  into  his  arms 
With  kisses  out  of  measure  she  did  enjoy  his  charms 
Then  so  through  Cupid's  garden  a  road  to  church  they  found 
And  tiiere  In  vhrtoous  pleasure  in  hymen'e  band  wae  bound. 

FAIHSS.  OKDIIBLB 
(RspditsdiB  ttftsby  >flNl!MnMAIiM»eilMrasdsttaBGe.  Eiaiis.) 

[An  English  venioo  ivan  printed  by  KaHiiveU  (Nursery  Rkymeg 
Bm^andt  Percy  Society,  pp.  33-33).^  Hie  text,  hoivever,  doee 
not  give  the  M  man  a  name*  and  the  preeent  copy,  which  calla  liim 
'^Fatiier  Grumble/'  is  valuable  aa  attaddng  the  piece  more  doedy  to 
tlie  Sootdah  "John  Grumlie/'  AHan  Cunninriiam  asDcara  to  liave 
been  the  6nt  pemn  to  print  ''John  Grumlie''  (Sominf  Sc9ilam^  iSts, 
vol.&,  pp.  i^y-i2$)^  He  declared  It  to  be  "an  old  eongand  a  favorite 
among  the  pepeantty  of  Nlthadale/'  His  copy,  lie  avemd,  wan  from 
tlie  recitatiOQ  of  Geone  Duff  •  of  Dumfriea*  Tlieantlionhioliaa  often 
been  aacrilied  to  Cunninajbam  himself,'  but  tliere  eeema  to  be  no  good 
reaeoo  to  donbt  tliat  he  found  the  song  in  trsditional  drcdation. 
The  Engiiah  teat,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
Cunningham's  printed  text,  ia  evidence  of  liis  iamM^  in  the  matter. 
The  dieme  is  also  weU  lmown  in  folk-lore.' 

fffffj4w  "John  Gmmlie"  and  its  i^j^flfiA  pamffifii  tiiere  are  at  least 
three  poems  on  this  subject,    (i)  a  fra^Bient  of  a  ''Ballad  of  a 

•  iid«d.,pp.43-4S;  SthandMiedSM  pp.  is^^-zsM 

•  lOttm  nprielad.  See  Alcaondcr  mtdnr.  Bdsfc  «f  ScMk  Smt,  tMSS*  9-  484; 

Peter  Roas,  SoHgf  cf  ScoUand,  1871.  p.  441  (3d  ed..  1893,  p.  441);  J.  Clark  Ifnnmy. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  Scotland,  1874,  pp.  94-95;  John  D.  Rom,  Cel^hraUd  Songs  of  Scodnni. 
Kcw  York.  1SS7,  pp.  28i>-29o;  J.  S.  Blackie.  ScotUsk  Song,  iSSg,  pp.  iil-iiSi  Robert ' 
Ford.  Vagflbond  Songs  amd  BaSMi     StoOami,  sd  Mtiea.  zpoz.  pp.  46-49-] 

•  (P^  CMtpk,  by  gbwwrth.  Hostwiifci  MM.  vIL  iStJ 

«  r'Manden  loin  skulde  tteOe  liJsnuDtt"  Asbj^maen  and  Moe,  tforskt  FMtmtmlyr. 

No.  13,  2d  ed.,  1852,  pp  25  ^-2(^7;  tnir.<^1nted  by  Dasent.  "The  Hu-'band  who  waatoMM 
the  Uouae"  iPoftdar  Taks/rom  tk*  Norst,  No.  39»  3d  ad.,  x8S9.  pp.  no-iia)4 
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Tyrannical  Husband,"  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  time  (^f  Henry 
VII  in  the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  and  pnnteci  by  Haliiwell 
(Rdiguiee  Antiqua,  IT,  196-199) ;  *  (2)  "The  Wyf  of  Aik  htirmwchty,"  in 
the  Bannatyne  Manuscript,  fols.  I20b-i2i  b  (Hunterian  Club  edition, 
pp.  342-345);*  (3)  "The  Woman  to  the  Plow,  And  the  Man  to  the 
Hen-Roost;  Or,  a  fine  way  to  cure  a  Cot-Queen,"  a  broadside  ballad 
entered  June  22,  1629,  and  preserved  in  the  Roxburghe,  Pepys,  and 
other  collections  (Roxburghe  Ballads,  ed.  Ebsworth,  VII,  i85-i87);* 
(4)  "The  Churlisli  Husband  turn'd  Nurse,"  of  which  there  are  two 
niiKieeiuh-ceiuury  broadsides  ("C.  Croshaw,  Printer,  Coppergate, 
York  )  in  the  Harvard  College  Library  (35242^,  foL  113;  25243.10.5, 
fol.  201).    No.  4  begins, — 

Tis  of  an  ancient  farmer  you'll  hear  without  delay, 
^  And  he  went  out  unto  his  pIouk:}i  ui  on  a  stormy  day 

The  wind  &  rain  did  beat  so  hard  he  couid  no  longer  stay 
But  home  he  came  like  one  stark  mad  and  to  hit  wife  did  say.* 
^G.  L.  K.J 

!•  Father  Gnamble  he  did  aay. 

As  sure  as  the  owM  nmnd  a  tree, 

Thcit  he  could  do  more  worV  !n  a  day 
Than  his  wife  could  do  in  three,  threet 
Than  his  wife  could  do  in  three. 

a«  Then  Mother  Crumble  shedidtay» 
"O  what's  the  row  now? 
You  can  stay  in  the  house  and  work. 
And  I  will  follow  the  plow,  plow, 
And  I  wOi  foUow  the  plow. 

3.  "But  don't  iurget  the  jar  ui  cream 

-  That  ttaadt  vithitt  die  limiiiei  fmme: 
And  don't  forget  the  Cat  in  the  pot^ 

Or  it  will  all  go  into  flame,  flame; 
And  don't  forget  the  fat  in  the  pOt» 
Or  it  will  all  go  into  flame. 
1  m«>rrint#K!.  in  modernized  spcOiiig,  by  Hariasd  (MMf  mi  Stmgf  4  ISHfSlM'fc 

1865,  pp.  1-8;  ed.  lS«a.  pp.  I-?).} 

>  [Fim  priated  (with  some  cbaoges)  by  Allan  Ramaay  iXht  Em  Gr«M,  1724.  L  IZV" 
143).  Ow  ilso lelai,  Sdmi  Mmwki9^A$Eitid9f9t^mrPam9 ^Stotmdt  llts.  Wo.  at; 
tbt  Miaib  ed.  tr  John  aaen,  »tts»  pp.  337-343;  Hmd,  Scots  Stmm,a^^tn^U,  199^ 

130  (ed.  1791.  IT.  337-241);  PInkerton,  Sdect  Scotish  BaOads.  1783.  11,  97-103;  John 
Gilchri$>t.  A  ColJecHnn  of  Ancient  and  Mod«m  Scottish  Ballads,  1814.  I.  332-126;  Child, 
Bm^ish  and  ScoiUsk  MaUads.VULiiS^),  Zt6-iai;  Robert  Ford,  Auld  Scots  BaUanis,  xSSg. 
pp.  143-148:  StmUk  MBU  Boifry,  Abbotiiofd  Mm,  ed.  bj  a  B^IMd.  x8p3, 
a9P-«ft4<J 

•  [Roxburghe,  IL  S34:  Pep9e>  IV.  xoo;  Behfr  Mr>  agil  OnifQidi  Na.  xls  ^  the 

Craw'fnrd  Catalopue.  p.  68).] 

*  [This  pi.  r  IS  also  among  the  Roxburghe  "lUp-eaogi,"  III.  S36  <pee  Ebnrarth.  £as- 
burgiu  MaUads,  viu.  186). J 
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4.  "  Don't  lofffet  tiM  muttr«oirt 

For  fear  she  will  go  dry,  dry; 
And  don't  forget  the  little  pigi 

That  lie  within  the  sty,  sty; 
And  don't  forgot  the  little  pigs 
That  Ue  within  the  sty. 

5.  "  Don't  forget  the  spoddod  bn. 

For  fear  she'll  lay  astray,  astray; 

And  don't  forget  the  skein  of  yarn 

That  I  spin  every  day,  day; 
And  don't  iorget  the  skein  oi  yarn 

That  I  tpUi  every  day." 

6.  He  went  to  rhnm  thf  jar  of  cream 

That  stood  within  the  frame,  frame; 
And  he  I'orgut  the  fat  in  the  pot, 

And  it  all  went  into  flame,  flame; 
And  be  lofiot  the  fat  is  the  pot, 

Aad  it  aU  vest  into  flune. 

7.  He  went  to  milk  the  muley-cow, 

For  fear  she  would  go  dry,  dry; 
She  reared,  the  kicked,  she  faunched,  alie  ilincbed. 

She  liit  him  over  the  eye»  eyes 
She  reerad,  tihit  Idfrfcffdi  ahe  laondiedy  the 

Site  int  iiim  over  tlie  eye. 

8.  He  went  to  watch  the  speckled  hen. 

For  fear  ehe*d  lay  astray,  astray; 
And  he  forfot  the  doein  d  yam 

That  she  spun  every  day; 
And  he  forgot  the  skein  of  yam 
Tliat  ahe  spun  every  day* 

9.  Old  Fatiier  Gmmble  coming  in 

And  looking  very  sad,  sad, 
Old  Mother  Grumble  clapped  her  hande 

And  said  that  she  was  very  plad,  glad;  | 
Old  Mother  Grumble  clap[>ed  her  handa  ' 
And  said  that  she  was  very  glad* 

XSmYEMsm  or  NsataaKA. 
LntooLM.  Naa. 

I 
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ANDREW  LANG  AS  MAN  OF  LETTERS  AND  FOLK-LORIST 

BY  JOSEPH  JACOai> 

Andrew  Lang  was  a  born  man  of  letters;  that  is  to  say,  he  en- 
visaged life  through  literature.  Whatever  he  experienced,  whatever 
he  read  or  thought  about,  recalled  to  his  mind  something  that  he 
had  rad  and  retained  in  his  tenacious  memory.  If  he  were  writing  or 
lyealdngcrf  golf»  he  would  be  reminded  ol  Sam  Weller  or  Adam  o*Goiv 
doo.  Scrap*  of  the  okl  Scotch  ballads  would  recur  to  his  mind  wbm 
he  waa  vrftlnK  about  tlM  anffragettea.  If  he  wm  talidiig  cf  tlie  old 
haXlaAm  fiuim— liwia-  hm  mtmUi  ht  lemiiided  of  the  aliorifliiie'a  aooK  ef 
triimph  in  ChailM  Reade'e it  k  Never  too  L«fee  to  Bfcod,*' or  Al^ 
Bfeck*t  Gaelic  aoog  in  Steveaaon's  "iOdnapiMd."  He  had*  too,  the 
literary  man'a  wide  curioaity  about  thinga  literary,  and  moie  than  tlie 
ddtnaiy  litenry  nan'a  power  of  lepcododog  Ihe  litnary  dieola  of 
othera:  heooe  the  impreaaioa  he  left  of  remarfcable  venatHity  and 
ommarifncfi,  He  ooold  ilhiatiate  hia  criticiania  by  hb  anUuopoloKy; 
he  could  inununatft  hia  folk-loie  by  hii  KteiBtttie. 

WtthitaOyliewaaapoettlifoughout:  hehadtheaenaitiveaoul,  the 
ready  veapooae  of  tiie  "maker,"  and,  above  all,  the  deft  command  of 
the  appropriate  wont*  Hianundwaeateepedin  thepoeCiyof  thepeat, 
and  gave  out,  aa  it  were,  a  reflected  iridcacence;  hence  the  Bghtnem 
of  his  touch  even  when  apeaking  of  the  graver  things;  and  heooe  the 
bijghtacM  of  Ui  humor,  which  waa  tliecnvy  of  Ua  Mow  men  of  lecteia. 

Hence  too,  and  cnrioualy  enough  Ins  comparative  faifaiie  as  a 
creative  man  of  letters.  The  poet  or  the  noveliat,  however  much  he 
may  be  imbued  with  the  worlc  of  hia  predeceeeors,  mnat  receive  Ua 
ultimate  inspiration  from  tlw  iacta  of  life  itself.  Andrew  Lang,  in  hia 
poetry,  in  hia  novels,  drew  inspiration  from  hia  reading.  This  was 
obviooaly  the  case  in  hia  moat  ambitioua  poetic  effort,  *'  Hden  of  Troy." 
It  was  true  also  of  his  novels,  in  most  of  wliich,  as  if  conacioua  of  hia 
lailing,  he  enlisted  the  collaboration  of  aome  friend  with  greater  powers 
of  imagination,  as  Mr.  Mason  in  "jPamn  Kelly,"  or  Sir  Rider  Haggard 
in  "The  World's  Deaire."  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  hia  moat 
auooeeaful  efforts  in  verse  were  the  imitations  of  old  French  metres, 
which,  together  with  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  he  introduced  into  Victorian 
literature.  He  set,  for  the  time,  tiie  fashion  of  tiie  ballade;  and,  of  all 
his  verses,  some  of  his  ballades^  and  the  noble  sonnet  which  pre£soad 
his  translation  of  the  "Odyssey,"  are  alone  iiioeiy  to  live.  He  waa 
hin^f  fully  conacioua  of  hia  limitationa,  aa  waa  ahown  by  the  preface 
to  hia  "Gflim  of  Pamaaaua." 
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Though  Andrew  Lang  thus  failed  to  readi  Uie  higha»t  heij^hts  in 
the  more  imaginative  forms  ol  literature,  he  was  supreme  in  that  region 
where  literature  and  journalism  meet.  For  many  years  his  leaders 
in  the  "Daily  Xcws"  were  tin;  brig^htest  and  niobt  cliarmini^  thlnt^s  in 
English  jcnirnalisni.  His  touch  was  unmistakable.  He  couid  deal  in 
the  lightest  way  with  topics  of  literature,  of  sport,  or  of  history, 
which  otherwisf  rarely  reached  the  ordinary  reader  of  a  dailv  news- 
paper. Here  his  wide  interests  had  full  play,  as  well  as  his  remarka]>le 
power  of  illustrating  with  apt  literary  parallels.  He  was  not  above 
iMing  parallels  that  were  not  literary,  at  least  in  form;  and  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  applying  the  sayings  of  Sarah  Gamp  or  Silaa 
We^j?  to  the  events  ot  the  day. 

It  is  [)r(jhably  hb  journalistic  exploits  that  most  helped  to  give  the 
impression  of  his  omniscience.  In  a  w^ay,  iL  is  true,  he  was  the  ]ast  of 
the  generalise,  of  men  who  could  write  with  something  worth  saying 
on  almost  all  topics  in  which  he  was  interested.  But  hb  interests 
were,  after  all,  strangely  restricted.  Apart  from  purely  literary  ones, 
certain  aspects  of  sport,  —  cricket,  golf,  and  angling,  —  Scotch  history, 
folk-lore,  psychical  research,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Oxford,  and  Prince 
Charlie,  almost  exhaust  the  list.  Science,  or  indeed  anything  quanti- 
tative, aeemed  repugnant  to  him ;  while  be  appears  to  have  avdkled 
att  tiie  fonnt  of  higher  speculation, —  philoaophy ,  theology,  or  sociology. 
It  was  the  incongruity  of  hit  favorite  topics,  witli  his  apt  appUcatioii 
of  Us  wide  raadiog  to  tbem,  that  added  to  the  impwaeion  of 
oouiSBcicoocsa 

ouc  II  omiKie  ot  uttninin  ins  nuieiasis  were  soiucwiiaic  sporacwc, 
in  the  purdy  literary  fieM  his  grasp  was  compirfieBsive  hi  the  eatieoie. 
He  was  msster  of  three  litefatines, — CSieek,  Ftench  (cfale^T  of  the 
drteenth  and  seventeen^  centuiics),  and  Eaciiafa  hiall  its  widecstent 
In  all  dues  his  taste  waa  pure  and  unening;  thoogfaf  as  niglit  hawe 
been  anticipated,  his  tendency  was  towards  the  daseical  rather  tiian 
the  nwnantici  His  criticisDiswefe  written  with  an  eye  upon  the  objecti 
and  not  to  subserve  any  pfeoonoeived  Iheoiy*  Here  his  avewion  to 
philosophicsl  genenlitfes  served  Mw*  hi  good  stead*  Ife  ^fiecnssed 
men  of  letters  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  file* 
If  something  of  depth  was  lost  by  this  mode  of  treatmentt  moch  waa 
gained  fay  riie  direct  appeal  to  the  motives  of  HtelrBfy  art. 

Andrew  Lang's  wide  knowlei^e  and  keen  appreciation  of  literatnre 
found  an  espedaUy  appropriate  field  in  the  many  introductions  he 
wrote  for  other  men's  books.  A  laige  proporthm  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  Items  with  which  his  name  is  credited  hi  tiie  British  Mineom 
Catalogue  are  of  this  nature.  His  lightness  of  touch  gave  a  grace  to 
his  treatment  whidi  made  his  essays  true  introductions,  which  led  the 
reader  on  easily  to  the  aoqualntanoe  of  the  following  pages.  For  a 
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^  tim^  IfrfffifHli  no  book  of  a  Irieiid— sod  lie  had  maiQr  Irfcndt— 
r  aeemed  complete  without  otut  of  Andrew  Laag't  "buttoiiholey"  yet 
i:  welMnformed  Inttoductions.  Of  more  eerious  value  were  hie  tutro- 
z  duction  and  ootea  to  hie  two  favorite  authors,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
iv  Charlea  Didoene.  Theee  were  indeed  labors  of  love,  and  did  serious 
s  aervice  to  literature  in  reminding  tha  world  tliat  a  great  novelist  de- 
p:  aerved  as  much  and  as  minnte  attention  aa  any  otiier  of  tlie  literary  claa- 
t  8108.  He  helped,  besides,  aevenJ  contemporary  novelists,  like  Robert 
I,  Loin's  Stevemoo  and  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  with  material  for  their  work. 
I  Periiape  lia  eliowed  his  power  of  literaiy  appreciation  to  the  fuUeet 

z  extent  in  the  remarkable  parodies  whidi  be  gave  in  hie  ^'Lettem  to 
Dead  Aathore,"  in  which  he  showed  a  marvellous  power  tA  reprodudi^ 
^  tilt  veiy  accent  and  tone  of  his  peers  in  the  past  He  could  imitate 
J  authors  as  wide  apart  as  Byron  and  FitzGeraki,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
f  or  Charles  Lamb,  Montaigne  or  Villon.  It  was  more  than  tim  mere 
•  power  of  verbal  mimicry  that  Andrew  Lang  showed  in  diese  remarlE- 
,  aUa  cq)ioiti.  He  played  the  "sedubus  ape,"  to  use  Stevenson's 
f  phrase,  with  such  success  that  he  seemed  to  don  for  the  time  the  venr 
;  lineaments  of  his  author's  soul. 

p  It  was  this  power  of  mimicry  (in  an  almost  biological  sense)  tiiat 

\  enabled  Andrew  Lang  to  put  his  stamp  upon  later  Victorian  literature 

J  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  passed  comparatively  unobserved. 

J  In  the  many  notices  I  have  read  of  his  literan-  career,  little  if  any  stress 

I  has  been  laid  upon  the  influence  his  translations  have  had  upon  the 

wholn  translating^  activity  of  later  Victorian  literature.    Yet,  by  hia 
J  incomparable  translations  of  Homer,  of  Theocritus,  and  of  "  Aucassin," 

,  he  set  the  example  of  all  recent  translations  from  the  classics.    He  did 

this  in  two  ways.    He  translated  Greek  poctrv'  into  prose  and  into 
,  Elizabethan  pro^e.    He  may  have  followed  F'rench  mfKlels  in  "pros- 

ing" his  veree  originals;  but  the  form  of  prose  lie  adopted  was  ail. his 
own,  and  was  admirably  suited  to  his  purpose.  It  was  sufficiently 
archaic  to  give  the  antique  tone  of  his  originals,  but  not  archaic 
enout^h  to  repel.  Ht  had  been,  perhaps,  anticipated  by  WiUiam  Morris 
in  tlie  adoption  of  Elizabethan  as  his  medium.  But  Morris's  versions 
from  the  Icelandic  had  a  strange  and  un-English  ring.  I  remember 
when  Morris's  "Old  French  Romances"  appeared,  to  which  I  happened 
to  contribute  an  introduction,  Anrirew  Lang  wrote  a  leader  in  the 
"Daily  News,"  in  which  he  mimiciced  inimitably  the  overstrained 
archaisms  of  Morris.  In  his  own  translations,  Lang  hit  upon  the 
happy  medium  between  the  over-archaic  and  banal  modernity.  He 
has  been  followed  in  ail  directions  since  the  appearance  of  his  'Odys- 
sey;*' and  later  Victorian  literature  w  ill  one  of  these  days  be  as  dis- 
tinguished for  its  hajjpy  translations  as  was  Elizabethan  literature; 
and  wiieu  tiiis  is  recognized,  Andrew  Lang  will  come  to  his  own. 
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But  besides  being  known  to  the  general  public  as  the  most  versatile 
man  of  letters  of  his  time,  Andrew  I^ng^  also  acquired  fame  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  tliat  rather  indefinite  section  of  knowledge  known  as 
folk-lore.  It  may  well  have  been  his  interest  in  the  Realien  of  Homer 
that  brought  him  first  to  in\  estigate  the  mind  of  primitive  man.  Some 
of  the  ntjtes  to  the  "Odyssey,"  a^  well  as  the  intro<:luclion  to  his  and 
Holland's  edilion  of  Aristotle's  "Folitic:s,"  show  an  early  interest  in 
this  direction;  but,  as  witli  Dr.  Frazer,  it  was  the  readhi^!;  of  Tylor's 

Primitive  Culture"  which  made  him  devote  his  most  serious  thinking 
lor  the  last  half  uf  his  life  to  anthropology  and  folkdore.    He  thus  came 
to  join  the  band  uf  founders  of  the  Folk -Lore  Society  —  Lawrence 
Gomme,  Edward  Clodd,  Alfred  Nutt,  York  Powell,  and  the  rest  — 
wiio  were  applying  Tylor's  mcthtxi  of  "survivals"  to  tho^  popular 
customs  and  superstitions  to  which  Thorns  had  earlier  given  the  name 
of  "folk-lore."    Lang  himself  was  led  to  branch  forth  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  mythology,  and  certain  branchy  of  antliropology  wdiich 
came  closest  to  the  folk-lore  field.    Indeed,  he  became  first  known 
among  serious  thinkers  by  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  he  routed 
Max  Miiller  from  his  overridden  €t\mologicaI  views  of  mytholo^'y- 
iie  inade  also  some  of  the  earliest  applications  of  the  new  lore  about 
totems  to  the  elucidation  of  primitive  man  and  primitive  ways  of 
thinking.    But  others  are  to  speak  of  his  contributions  on  these  high 
topics :  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  his  researches  in  the  more  restricrted 
field  of  folk-lore,  notably  the  folk-custom  and  the  folk-tale. 

Andrew  Lang  wrote  but  little  on  fdk-custom.  Though  his  earliest 
folk-lore  book  was  entitled  *'  CiMtom  and  Myth,"  only  tuo  of  iJie  essays 
("The  Bull-Roaver'*  and  ''Moljr  and  Mandragora")  dealt  with 
customs  per  99.  In  these  cases,  and  Is  othefi  sporadkafiy  scatleml 
thnmgfaoQt  Us  irorici,  he  was  mainly  interested  m  paralMs  between 
savage  and  Greek  custom8»  espQcially  those  that  deal  with  fhwsicat 
rituaL  Yet  few  as  were  Mscontftbutions  hi  thisdfaection,  hfsinilnenoe 
has  bff*>  fwneidftaWr  a^'^'^g  clfisiicsl  afdueolog^sta;  and  the  hhita 
aa  thrown  out  were  taken  up  by  many  daseical  scholaia  like  Rehiach, 
Mus  Harrison,  Dr«  IKimse,  Dr.  FafneOt  and  o 
happy  resolti  the  oomparatbe  method  thus  hdthtted  by  Lang*  Here 
his  wtunate  knowMfs  both  of  Greek  custom  and  savage  life  opened 
up  the  way  to  n  novel  method  of  reeeaich. 

But  it  was  in  the  application  of  Tykxr^a  method  of  "survivals'*  to 
the  investigation  of  die  folk-tale  tiiat  Andrew  Lang  performed  his 
most  Tahiable  service  to  lolk4ore.  The  most  marked  dtaracteiisdc 
of  the  folk-tale,  that  Indeed  which  forms  lis  differentia  from  the  ordi- 
nary anecdote  or  popular  story,  is  the  enstence  of  incidents  whidb 
can  best  be  described  as  imposelble,  that  Is,  to  our  mindsi  ]i€en  are 
dmnged  into  froge,  appie^pi^  epeak,  decapitated  heads  are  ieplaoed» 
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birds  speak,  a  girl's  mother  is  a  sheep,  and  so  on.  Such  seeming 
impossibilities  occur  in  all  collections  of  folk-tales;  and  it  was  the  chief 
problem,  in  discussing  them,  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  arisen. 
The  old  etymological  school  of  Kuhn  and  Max  Miiller  saw  in  them 
either  mistakes  of  language,  or  disguised  sun,  moon,  and  star  myths. 
Andrew  Lang  dispersed  the  mists  that  surrounded  these  explanations. 
He  caused  the  sun  theory  to  feet  forever,  and  in  its  place  brought 
forward  an  explanation  which  was  at  once  acceptable  as  a  vera  causa. 
His  explanation  was  both  simple  and  adequate.  These  things,  which 
seem  to  us  impossibilities,  are  regarded  among  savages  as  usual  and 
natural.  Tylor  had  pointed  out  the  savage  tendency  to  regard  all 
things  as  animate,  and  Lang  applied  the  theory  of  animism  to  the  folk- 
tale. In  his  admirable  introduction  to  Grimm  he  analyzed  the  under- 
lying ideas  of  such  impossibilities  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  and 
showed  that  they  existed  among  savages  as  living  ideas,  that  they  were 
applied  to  similar  incidents  in  the  ordinary  tales  told  among  grown- 
ups in  savage  society.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  similar 
incidents  in  the  ordinary  fairy-tales  of  European  children  had  arisen 
when  the  mind  of  the  European  peasant  was  in  the  primitive  or  savage 
state;  in  other  words,  the  fairy-tales  now  told  among  children  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  same  incidents  told  among  their  ancestors  when  thtir 
minds  were  in  a  savage  or  primitive  state.  Recent  inquiries  among 
Greek  peasants  have  shown  that  they  retain  many  customs,  rayths, 
and  folk-tales  tracing  back  to  classical  times;  and  this  affords  an 
empirical  verification  of  Lang's  theory,  which  conclusively  clinches  his 
argument. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  Lang's  admirable 
introductions  to  Grimm,  Perrault,  and  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  in  which 
his  theory  of  the  irrational  elements  in  folk-tales  is  expounded  so 
lucidly  and  convincingly,  may  be  collected  together  in  a  volume,  and 
made  more  easily  accessible  to  the  students  of  the  folk-tale.  This 
would  be  a  worthy  monument  of  perhaps  his  most  important  con- 
tribution to  folk-lore. 

Lang  was  not  so  successful,  in  my  opinion,  in  solving  the  other  most 
striking  problem  connected  with  the  folk-tale.  The  industry  of 
European  scholars  since  the  Brothers  Grimm  has  brought  out  in- 
numerable parallels  between  folk-tales  of  different  countries,  often 
very  far  removed.  For  instance,  we  find  a  whole  tale  repeated  in  very 
much  the  same  form  from,  say,  India  to  the  Shetlands;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  folk-lore  to  decide  as  to  the  cause  of  these  similarities 
in  folk-tale  structure.  Lang  was  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  believe 
that  the  similarities  in  plot  were  due  to  the  similar  make-up  of  men's 
minds  when  in  the  savage  or  primitive  stage.  He  was  probably  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  an  erroneous  application  of  his  chief  method  with 
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ngud  to  die  €figin  of  the  lepanite  lacidentB  of  a  lolk-tale.  Wbeie 
iImw  nm  of  NKvife  dnnder,  lie  foond  petalkle  for  eedi  of  tiimi  lo 
dfferant  comitijei;  and  w  it  wm  oMoiie  that  tlicy  ooidd  not  be 
erived  frooi  thcee  diffcfent  oounliiee  wbcu  connected  togetlMfv  lie 
was  neoMMiily  led  into  the  view  that  tbejr  had  hidependently  iiierii 
PenMmaUy,  I  connder  that  when  a  tale  as  a  wkoU  ie  foond  in  Hn  dbiti 
hiGidenti  repealed  hi  differait  countiiee.  the  ehmfauity  ie  due  ratlier 
totnnemieHontfaantotheeumhuityof men'enundi.  Thefolk-taiek 
hi  ite  «ay»  ie  a  wotk  of  art»  and  a  wofk  of  eit  miiet  ariee  in  a  aingle 
maa'emind.  ItieouioaethatAiidiewIaiv*  with  hie  etransittmvy 
tendency,  dioahl  liave  overlooked  tliie  obvioue  fact  I  had  a  emtlier 
pfOCTceea  oomroveny  wiin  nun  on  cnie  Qpeeuon  oi  tne  omueKMi  oi 
foMr  telce,  and  had  tlie  tetitfartlfw  of  fiMf-g  tHfit,  in  the  end,  lie  had 
oook  aioiina  m  my  view,  iiirmaH,  naTuraiiy  enmnn,  ne  conteQaea 
tliat  lie  had  been,  from  die  fiiet,  inrliiied  towaide  it.  IIoiiever«  tifie 
Ie  not  the  place  to  revive  the  aeliee  of  extinct  oontrovcniea. 

AodrewLangdidyetafiirtiiereervicetotfaecetneof  foUtlm 
long  eerlee  of  tnnelatlone  of  £airy-talee  whlcb  he  puWiahfd  nenify 
evcfy  Chdetmae  for  the  past  twenty-five  yeeim.  Under  hie  direction, 
Mnk  Leaf  and  a  oonpaay  of  her  lady  friende  tnmdated,  6x3m  ahnoet 
ei!  languages,  the  moet  ttrildng  and  charming  ^ry-tales.  '*TheKae 
Faliy  Book"  and  its  foUowera,  nuining  through  all  the  tinta  of  the 
relnbow,  have  revived  the  vqgoe  of  the  folk-tale  among  RnglH^ 
ffptftlriflg  children,  and  given  a  new  C<ibmit  du  /Stsf,*^ rivalling  ha 
congener  of  the  eighteenth  c^tury.  It  ie  no  small  contributioa  to 
give  "etoff  o*  the  imagination*'  to  a  whole  generation  of  children;  and 
Lang*e  name  will  be  added  to  those  of  Penanit,  Grimm,  and  Andoaen, 
aa  one  of  the  chief  delighta  of  the  noieeiy  Ufareiy. 
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-  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

ij- 

Sooth  CUMOUltk  Fqu>Losb  Socnmr.— The  South  Garallai  PoUc-Lore 
^         SocieQr  ims  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  Oct.  99,  and  has 

now  a  membership  of  fifty-five.   A  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted, 

-  and  the  follownn'^  officers  chosen:  President.  Reed  Smith,  University  of  South 
^-  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Vice- President,  I]<  nry  C.  Davis,  University  of  55outh 
[4  Cat'iliria,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  William  Capi'clinann, 
^  Law  Range,  Columbia,  S.  C.  An  excKTUtive  council  ol  twelve  was  also  appointed. 
^  After  the  election  of  officers,  the  President  delivered  a  short  address,  discussing 
^         lolk4ote  in  fenenlnadtelladalniMrticite 

^  {pIk4oi«  other  than  balltdt,  inriiiding  •tgna,  nipentltiooai  varioos  cuatoma, 
famet,  cdb  for  anlniiii,  etc.  Plans  lor  future  work  were  outHnad  by  the 
President,  and  the  pufpoaeaoCtiio  Society  set  forth.  The  Sodety  has  published 
m  tnittedn  containing  suggeadont  in  reg^uxl  to  the  collection  of  folk-lore,  and 
conducts  a  re^nlrir  folk<4ore  ooltisnn  in  the  Sunday  iHnei  of  leading  daily  new^ 

f  papers  ol  the  State. 

[> 

**Go  tWLL  Awn  Nakct."— >Ib  tlie  AptUhJuas  wamAtt  of  tliit  Journal. 
p.  I90|  footnote  i«  idnting  to  tbeeom  with  tin  above  titk^  tbe  fiiit  wdidiould 
I;         read  "Sungtothe  tune 'GgMtt*illeb'''initMd  of  "Sungtotlie^ 
£•  C.  Pmow • 

:  CoUKTlNn  THE  Apple-Pips. — There fson  Cape  Cod,  and  may  U:  elsewhere, 

r  for  aught  I  knew,  a  game  of  couining  the  apple-pips,  which  is  very  popular 

{  among  the  children.   As  they  count  them,  they  repeat  the  rhyme,  •— 

One  I  love. 

Two  I  love. 

Three  I  love,  1  aay. 

Poor  I  lova  with  afl  nqr  hiarC, 

Plie  I  cMt  annyt 

flfacht  loves. 

S<?v^n  «h(?  loves, 

KiyMt  thf'v  both  lovii, 

Kme  he  comes, 

Tcnhetenkib 

Braiheooerts. 

TWilveheaMifiisk 

AD  o¥er  twelve  pips  ere  named  the  children  of  the  married  couple.^ 
Although  I  wae  bom  end  brought  up  in  the  apple  oounty  of  England,  — 
Kent,'— I  do  not  renember  thia  gnme,  nor  do  I  lemembcr  another  favorite 
trick,  of  Httie  giria  eapedally,  with  apple-pipe;  that  it,  to  stick  one  on  each 

>  In  V\  Uliatn  Wells  Nev<,'r'll'9  Games  and  S(Mg$      AMtricm  CkiUnm*  No.  44* 
trill  b*-  found  a  suincwhut  duierent  text.  — Ed. 
VOL.  XXVi. — NO.  1 02. — 34 
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eyelid  after  giving  ihem  the  name  of  a  person  of  the  other  sex;  the  one  that 
stays  on  longest  is  the  one  that  loves  her  best.  I  am  curious  to  know  how 
widespread  these  games  are. 

yoMOMb  N.  Y. 

NegsoHtmn. — The  following  negro  hymn,  collected  by  Mrs.  Emma  M. 
Backus  at  Grovetown,  Ga.,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  published  in  this  form; 
that  is,  under  the  name  "Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more,"  and  wrti 
these  ^it.mz.is  composint:.  ihe  hymn.  A  numlicT  of  the  st^tnzas  have  betM 
pubiibhed  undt^^  diilereat  songs,  aud  with  ditteruul  ver^auaa.^ 

Utft  OWmS  UUBVB  XT  OOb  MO  IIOBE 

1.  Hypocrite,  hypocrite,  God  despise,* 
Hii  toofoe  to  fhirp  he  frftt  taU  Bet; 
Hypocrite,  hypocrite,  God  detplsei 
His  tongue  so  shafphe  wfll  teS  ttcai 
Ain*t  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  nKMne^ 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  noii; 

2.  Ob,  wait,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  hypocrite  do. 
He  won't  eerve  Godt  end  lie  won't  let  yon; 
Wait,  let  me  teO  you  what  the  hypocrite  do. 
He  won't  serve  God,  and  he  won't  let  yon. 

Ain't  pr^ne  prie^'e  my  God  no  more. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

S.  Stop!  let  me  ten  yoo  whet  the  hypocrite  do, 
He  won't  00  tt>  henven,  end  he  won't  let  yoo; 
Stopb  let  me  teO  yoo  whet  the  hypocrite  do^ 
He  won't  go  to  heaven,  and  he  won't  let  yoo. 

Ain't  ^'ine  lErrieve  my  God  no  more. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

4.  Ohtiriheddiedthednywhenlwteyoaag, 
I  would  not  bed  this  tfoobled  noe  to  nms* 

Oh,  if  I  had  died  the  day  when  I  was  youngs 

I  would  not  had  this  troubled  race  tOffUL 
Ain't  g^^'ine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

>  ADen.  Sla»t  S<mts  in  Iht  Uttited  SiaUs;  Pike.  The  JiMlm  Tfii|iii  ITineH  ft  Itelftbm 

CMm  and  FlantatioH  Son!>s:  Lippincvtt'x.  vol.  ii.  pp.  617^523;  Century.  vrA.  xxxvi.  p.  5771 
AUaniic  vol.  xJx,  p.  6ft5i iisMncm  JoMruai  &Miifi<ms Fsjckoiogy  and  HinrMtitm.  vtLtk 
pp.  365-365. 

i  fldBMsUfbtly  differing  vealoM  cl  **gypocritet  hypecilM^**  etc- were  coaunoa  in  tt* 
eU-SpMrnds." 

•  Tbtvmtesrfmsdhei.— 

U I  had  er  died  when  I  was  foeni, 

I  woelde't  cr  iMd  dis  flak  to  tea. 
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5.  If  you  want  to  get  to  heaven,^  let  me  tell  you  how, 
Treat  your  neighbor  like  you  ought  to  ri^t  here  now; 
If  yon  mat  to  get  to  hattven,  kt  me  tdl  yoa  ham, 
TVnt  your  miilibor  IQn  ycNi        to  if^bt  litre  now* 
Ain't  gwine  grieve      Cod  no  matt. 

Ain't  gwioe  grieve  my  God  no  mora. 

6.  I  don't  want  to  stumble,  1  don't  want  to  fail, 

I  want  to  get  to  heaven  when  the  roll  is  called;* 
I  don't  want  to  stumble,  I  don't  want  to  fall, 
I  wnnt  to  g^  to  heaven  when  the  roU  it  cnOed. 
Atn't  gwint  giStvt  my  God  no  moiei 
Ain't  (wine  (rieve  my  God  no  more* 

7.  The  Old  Satan  is  mad,  and  I  rtm  ;:!nd, 

Anc]  he  missed  that  soui  he  thought  he  had;' 
The  Uld  Satan  is  mad,  and  I  am  glad, 
And  he  missed  that  soul  he  thought  he  had. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  movt^ 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  mote, 

6b  The  Old  Satan  have  him  in  a  tight  conqntt* 

W'lien  the  biiplc  b!ow  he  rfiar.pe  hi<^  dresp; 
The  Old  Satan  ha\-L'  him  in  a  tit^ht  riirupreti* 
Whtii  the  bugle  blow  he  change  his  dress. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  ray  God  no  more, 
iUD  I  gwuiB  gneve  ny  voo  no  moie* 

9.  The  Old  Setaa  wmr  an  iron  tboe, 

If  you  don't  mind,  he  gwine  step  on  yoo;* 

The  Old  Satan  wear  an  iron  shoe^ 

If  you  don't  mind  he  gwine  step  on  yoiu 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  GtkI  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  C>od  no  more. 

1  Ano^vvwrion  nuMk" 

If  yon  want  to  get  to  heaven  when  you  die, 

'  A  Iff  inted  venioo  reads.  — 

I'm  goin'  to  heaven  an'  I  don't  want  ter  stop. 
An'  I  don't  want  ter  be  no  atumblln'  blodE. 

»  This  stanza  is  quite  common,  with  slight  differences. 
^  Two  oChff  vcfsions  of  this  stsm  are  cohuhohs 

Ole  Satan  wear  an  iron  shoe. 

If  you  don*t«ilad  nrfat  tr     it  oa  yoo. 

AitD 

de  flhtan  wear  mighty  loose  ole  rfwe. 
If  yen  ta't  hOpiI  gniae  il^  it  en  yoe. 
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la  TlieOldStlaiiiialliraiiilaeoafBrtoOb 

If  ycHt  (km't  mind  he  gwfaie  a»0Br  you;* 
Hie  Old  Satan  is  a  liar  and  •  tCMigBr  toif. 

If  you  don't  mind  he  gwine  conger  yon* 
Ain't  pr^'ine  pieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

II.  When  I  waa  walking  down  in  dead  flWA**  UUM^ 

Wrapt  and  tired  *  in  my  sin  and  shasi^ 
WTien  !  wa?  walking  down  in  dead  mea'alftlier 

Wrai")i  and  tired  in  niy  sin  and  shame, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

13.  The  very  hour  I  thought  I  was  lost, 

My  dungeon  shook  nnH  my  chains  tell  off;' 
The  very  hour  I  thought  I  was  lost, 
My  dungeon  shook  and  my  chains  idi  od. 
Afait  gfdiiie  griew  my  God  no  moK, 
Ain't  gwine  pigpt  my  God  no  mors. 

HowAiD  W.  Odqil 

PHn.Anw.tfii A,  Pa. 
>  TwopflMtdmlowof  thbtlaaairaid,— 

Ole  SMw  ii  a  Hht     eo^ianr,  tod^ 
If  7MI  te*i  aM  fiiine  ooviv  FNb 

Ob  tem*li  a  Hv  as'  cool— »r  loob 
U  fov  tot  alnd  WV  eet  yea  ia  two. 

Tte  fait  Mm  of  Ifce  Mooni  of  the  akoff*  fa  aim  fond  tas 

If  yoo  to*t  wlad  taeH  cat  yoo  tkraogk 

AD  them  era  ooanaoo. 
•  IMwrnrfegeaa^OM. 
i  flImBm  10  tUt  fa  fovd*— 

Ole  SUM  Itoariit  te  ted  mt 

I  beote  aqr  dMto  eo*  em  faee  at  fas*. 
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Abel,  ifkL 

Adam,  in  Malayan* Arabic  traditkm,  15. 
Africa,  people  in.  at  night,  wated  around 

fire,  listen  to  and  relate  stories,  i ;  training 

for  ruler  of.  2. 
African  Prince,  Stories  of  an,  x-ia.  See 
In  Lomax.  John  A. 

Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more.  374- 

Ajaji,  Lattevi,  1-3. 

Alabama,  pronunciation  of  short  "e"  in.  137. 

Alaska.  Ingaiik  ceremonial  in.  191.  iga. 

Aldrich,  M.  T..  cited.  124,  141.  160. 

Allen.  Jeanne,  cited,  3S1.  364. 

Alvarez,  Machado  y,  cited,  1 14. 

American  Dialect  Society,  alphabet  used 
by.  148. 

American  Folk-Lore  Society : 

Annual  Meeting  of,  191  a,  i;  address  of 
retiring  President  at  annual  meeting  c^, 
191 2.  i-ia;  Twenty-Fourth  Annual 
Meeting.  85-89;  papers  read.  85J  el^ 
tion  of  officers.  85;  resolutions  adopted 
on  the  death  of  Andrew  Lang.  S^j  report 
of  Secretary,  86^  report  of  Treasurer,  86; 
report  of  Editor  of  Journal.  82;  report  of 
Editors  of  "Current  Anthropological 
Literature,"  87-89;  special  meeting 
called,  SQi  local  meeting  of  Kentucky 
Branch,  90;  local  meeting  of  Texas 
Branch.  189;  local  meeting  of  North 
Carolina  Branch,  aoi;  organization  of 
South  Carolina  Branch.  373;  List  ci 
Officers  and  Members,  377-384- 

American  Indians,  ghost-dance  religions  of, 
284. 

Andersen,  H.  C.  dted.  37a. 
Anderson,  J.  R..  dted.  13a.  i-H.  I4a. 

Angel.  iSAi  LS8.  t6t. 

Animal,  a  sacred  symbol,  27s:  as  an  an- 
cestor. a7S. 

Animal  Stories  from  the  Indians  of  the 
Muskhogean  Stock,  1 93-3 1 See  Swaa* 
Urn,  John  R. 

Animals  in  folk-lore  and  myth: 

Alligator.  136.  197;  ant.  gt;  ass,  8i  bakaka- 
Wrd,  60-62;  bear,  21,  3ao.  aai; 
bee,  LlSi  160;  bird.  2,  11,  134.  IflOi  t97. 
834.  297.  298;  bloodhound,  170;  bluejay, 
133;  broncho,  its,  iSS;  buffalo,  122.  21a. 
ai3.  336;  bug.  241;  bulldog,  128;  bull- 
frog. I3S.  136;  bumblebee.  135;  buzzard. 
198.  190,  21s;  calf,  iMi  33S:  camel,  iso; 
carabao,  56]  caribou,  8r,  83.  256;  cat. 
4l±  42i  56.  SI.  lio.  ui,  lAAi  ISIA  cattle. 
a3S:  chameleon.  Sli  chicken,  130.  170; 
chigres,  134;  cock,  50,  su  ooon.  I3i.  I35. 


IS8;  cow.  56,  127-110.  134.  144,  i8s. 
188.  aiQ,  23s;  crab.  i6i  crawfish,  136, 
ao3;  crow,  2i  62^  66^  fill  cuckoo,  14a; 
deer,  61^  63^  1321  203-204,  200.  322,  3aA. 
331;  dog,  2i  42.  SOi  ill  aL  24.  ta?. 
130»  ua.  122.  323i  33ii  333.  336,  337: 
donkey,  126]  duck,  130.  233,  234,  238; 
eagle.  Ji  243;  eel,  LSI  elephant,  3. 
158-160;  fawn,  197-200;  fish.  127,  I04« 
206;  flea,  134;  fly.  9^  83;  fox.  6-g.  73-7';. 
197.  203.  234.  243.  292:  frog.  133-136. 
140.  211;  giraffe.  i.'>9;  goat.  157;  goose. 
130.  IA2.  158;  gorilla,  l;  granddaddy- 
lon^egs.  ao7:  grasshopper.  218;  grizzly* 
bear,  308;  hare,  309;  hen.  ^  2,  126.  129* 
130.  144.  237,  366;  heron,  aoa:  hippo- 
potamus, 159;  hog.  ail,  ais,  am 
hornbill.  sii  horae.  21*  76-8 1,  84,  94.  05. 
lIAi  12i£  IHL  IM.  i8Si  220,  221,  225^ 
926.  236.  241.  247-3SS,  292;  hound.  208; 
humming-bird.  202;  insect.  12;  jaybird, 

133.  134.  137;  jungle-fowl,  aii  41 ; 
kangaroo,  159;  karirik-bird.  4Ji  king- 
fisher. si±  S4.  207;  kulago-bird.  aji  lice, 
24s;  lion.  4i  561  52.  204.  205.  207.  229; 
lizard.  41.  42,  SH  man-eater.  209.  210. 
214;  mare.  123.  144.  219-aai.  8535 
maya-bird.  44^  miimow,  7^  206;  mino- 
kawa.  ifil  mole,  144;  monkey.  24^  4^ 
48.  58-62,  131.  157.  159.  217;  mosquito. 

134,  203,  204.  233;  mouse,  is.  134.  i3S. 
144;  mule.  S.  i2i  126.  144.  157:  muley- 
cow.  357.  366:  opossum.  197.  201,  202; 
owl,  136,  197,  201;  ox,  2^  235;  parrot, 
10;  partridge,  64^  perch,  201;  pig.  5^  6, 
40.  137.  327-329.  366;  pigeon.  2971  pole- 
cat, 157;  pony.  125;'  possum,  (sec  opos' 
sum),  Ui  i2i  L3ij  132, 322-325:  puppy. 
aoo; quail,  323.  32s:  rabbit,  4,  i.  L 9^  la?. 
13a,  170. 190.  193-198.  203-206.  209-ai6. 
aao.  331.  333;  raccoon,  (see  ccxm),  13a. 
159.  197.  198,  205;  rain-crow,  164;  ram, 
174;  rat,  135.  144;  red-bird,  136;  rooster, 
3i  4,  6.  129;  screech-owl,  23J  sea-gull.  65; 
seed-tick,  134;  sheep.  127.  131.  I44i 
shote.  131:  silver-bass,  29j  skunk.  198. 
199;  snake.  16^  93.  135.  158.  207,  209; 
•parrow,  133;  spider,  10-12;  squirrel,  54^ 
55i  190.  197;  steer.  126,  243;  swan,  921 
tadpole,  136;  terrapin.  199-206;  thunder- 
bird.  300.  301;  tiger.  3.  157:  timber- 
quail,  298;  toad-frog,  124;  tomcat,  126; 
tortoise,  58-60.  6a;  turkey,  la?.  l»4, 
195.  204.  211.  212;  tnrkey-buzzard,  123; 
turtle.  203-206;  wasp.  2S1  whale,  159; 
wildcat,  134,  19s:  wolf,  73-75.  1 95-199. 
aoi-ao3.  215.  aga.  322-335. 337--3a9. 333. 
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Ankermann,  B.,  dted.  aM. 
Anthropology,  fearless  criticism  <rf  warn 

works  on.  desirable,  Sfl. 
Anthropomorphic  evil  perBonalitieg.  as. 
Antigoniah.  N.  S.,  l83» 
Aoife,  prophecy  of.  184. 
Apo,  Mount,  13. 
Apparition.    See  Supanaturol. 
Ashton,  John,  cited,  178. 
Assimilation,  totemic.  280;  of  ideas  and 

customs   of   indigenous   origin   to  be 

expected,  287. 
Association,  totemlc.  a 79. 
Australia,  origin  of  clans  in,  a7S. 
"Awl  elbow  witches."  6d. 

Baba  Lano.  a  fortune-teller,  S. 

Backus,  Mrs.  E.  M..  374-376. 

Bagobo,  agriculture  of,  iii  folk-lore  of. 
tinctured  by  Sanscrit  influence,  l^i  myth 
of  creation  of,  16;  style  of  narra- 
tion of  stories  of,  1^  clothing  of,  when 
making  an  expedition.  36;  trial-marriage 
among.  3^  family  altar  of,  52. 

Bagobo  Myths,  13-63.  See  Benedict, 
Laura  Walson. 

Ballads,  Various,  174-182.  See  Kittredgt, 
G.  L. 

Ballads,  Nebraska  coIlecUon  ol,  351-366; 
Old-World  origin  of,  traceable,  3,^2;  of 
English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  origin  in  New 
World,  3Sa.  3Mi  Barbara  Allen's  Cruelty, 
Nebraska  variants  of.  352;  Lord  Lovel,  a 
favorite,  352;  The  House  Carpenter,  a 
New-World  representative  ol  Junes 
Harris,  352,  360,  361;  Black  Jack  Ehdy, 
i53j  Lord  Bakeman  identical  with  L<tftl 
Bayham,  brought  hi  manuscript  from 
Indiana,    2511  modificationa  of 

English  or  Scotch,  in  their  new  home, 
^Sli  3S4;  Lord  Randal,  Western  variant 
of,  brought  from  Colorado  camp,  ZSII 
Two  Little  Boys,  identical  with  The 
Twa  Brothers,  3  S3.  361.  362;  The 
Droway  Sleeper.  354;  The  Rich  Young 
Farmer.  The  Lover's  Return,  Z5S± 
362,  363;  The  Prentice  Boy,  355.  363, 
361:  The  Death  of  a  Romish  Lady.  ^SSl 
itery  O'  the  WUd  Moor,  355^  Father 
Grumble.  355.  364-366;  collecting  of 
American.  357;  American,  recovered  in 
Nebraska.  3";  7-360:  The  Texas  Rangera, 
3,';7;  Young  Charlotte,  357;  The  Lone 
Prairie,  3S7;  The  Cowboy,  358;  The 
Stepmother.  3581  The  Mode!  Church, 
358;  The  Dying  Califomian,  3 SO:  The 
Dying  Brother's  Farewell,  359;  The 
Death  of  James  A.  Garfidd,  iSfil  Jesse 
James.  3';q:  The  Da>'«  of  Forty-Nine, 
3521  Betsy  from  Pike,  ^SSti  The  Little 
Old  Sod  Shanty. 

Banjo-string,  imitation  of  sound  of,  124. 

Banua  MebQ'yan.  dead  babies  in.  20^  2JL, 

Barn  cleaned  by  magic,  ^x. 

Barry.  Phillips,  The  Sons  of  North  Britain. 
183.  184. 


Barry,  Phillips,  dted,  isi^  isi  3S7.  3SS. 

Bascom,  Louise  Rand,  cited,  l&i^ 

Bayliss,  Clara  Kern,  dted,  58. 

Bean,  W.  P.,  cited,  171,  172. 

Beattie,  James,  cited.  178. 

Belden,  H.  M..  cited.  US±  35t. 

Bell,  Ben.  cited,  ^o.  141.  IS7.  is8.  166. 

Benavente,  cited,  ioq. 

Benedict,  Laura  Watson.  Bagobo  M>-tli*. 
^3-63; 

Myths  associated  with  Natnral  Pfae- 

nomena :  Cosmogony,  15-16;  In  the  Days 
of  the  Moua.  161  Why  the  Sky  went  up. 
16-17;  The  Sun  and  the  Moon.  17-18; 

Origin  of  the  Stars.  i8i  The  Fate  of  the 
Moon's  Baby,  18^  The  Black  Men  at 
the  Door  of  the  Sun,  i8-ro;  Story  of  the 
Eclipse.  1^  —  The  "Ulit:"  Adventure? 
of  Mythical  Bagobo  at  the  Davrn  o< 
Tradition:   Lumabat    and  Mebil'>-aa, 
20-21:  Story  of  Lumabat  and  Wari.  21- 
23;  How  Man  turned  into  a  Monkey. 
24;  The  Tuglibuns  and  the  Tuglay.  2^ 
a6;  Adventures  of  the  Tuglay,  27-35; 
The  Tuglay  and  the  Bia.  35-38;  The 
Malaki's  Sister  and  the  Basolo.  38-40; 
The  Mona,  41-42.  —  Folk-Lorc  of  the 
Buao:  How  to  see  the  Buso,  42-43;  Buso 
and  the  Woman.  43-44;  The  Buso's 
Basket.  44-45;  The  Buso-ChOd.  45-46; 
The   Buso-Monkey,   46-48;    How  the 
Moon  tricks  the  Buso.  48J  The  Buso  and 
the  Cat.  48-49;  How  a  Dog  scared  the 
Buso.  4»-50:  Story  of  Duling  and  the 
Tagamaling,  50-si ;  The  S'iring,  si— sa; 
How   Iro   met   the  S'iring.    52-53.  — 
Animal    Stories:    Metamorpho«s.  Ex- 
planatory Tales,  etc.:  The  Kingfisher 
and  the  Malaki.  53-54 ;  The  Woman  and 
the  Squirrel.  54-55 ;  The  Cat.  56;  Why 
the  Bagobo  likes  the  Cat.  56-57;  How 
the  Lizards  got  their  Markings,  ^j^  The 
Monkey  and  the  Tortoise.  58—62;  The 
Crow  and  the  Golden  Trees,  62-63  — 
An  Ata  Story:  Al^aHc  and  AJibO'tud.  6^ 

Bcrgson.  cited,  287. 

Bemheim,  cited,  265. 

Bia.  character  in  the  "ulit,"  14.  i6.  30.  3i. 

35-38. 

Bible,  stories  from,  in  verse,  I  so. 
Bishop,  D.  H.,  cited,  124. 
Bivins.  Arthur,  cited,  iM. 
Black-Hawk,  tale  by,  5^ 
Blackie,  J.  S.,  cited,  364. 
Blessings  sought  from  Earth-Maker,  295- 
298. 

Boas.  Frai».  dted.  ao^.  ago.  364.  366..  a67, 

270.  275.  279,  284-286. 

Boas  and  Graebner.  differing  opinions  of, 

on  transmission.  285. 
Bonne  Chere,  song  heard  near,  187. 
Boys,  teachings  inculcated  In  the  minds  of, 

Bravery  indicated  by  spots  on  the  back. 

Breysig.  dted.  a83. 
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British  Museum,  copy  from  unpublished 
manuscript  in.  338. 
^  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Andrew  Lang 

:  in.  368. 

Brown.  C.  cited.  13a.  130.  143. 

Bryan.  H.  M.,  dted.  la?.  i49>  170. 
f.  Bullitt.  Dr.,  dted.  lai, 

Buso.  14.  asi  and  the  dead,  42^  how  to  see. 
t  4i;  two  classes  of,  50;  charm  against,  sa. 

Byrd,  J.  L..  dted,  la^t  13^ 

Cabadangan  mountain  range,  habitat  of 
i  the  Bagobo.  ij. 

t,-  Caballero.  Fem&n.  cited.  fi2i 

i  Cain,  in  folk-song, 

t  Caldwell,  E.  N..  dted,  i^a,  i&L  164. 

;  Campbell,  J.  F.,  cited,  184. 

Canadian  Geological  Survey,  219. 

"Cannon-ball,"    in    folk-song;    that  is, 
;  "slow  train  of  the  South."  172. 

;  Card -playing,  life  staked  at.  TO. 

Cassedy,  W.  P.,  cited,        164^  167. 
I  Catawba  Texts  and  Folk-Lore.  319-330. 

See  Speck,  Frank  G. 

Cather.  Elsie,  dted,  3St. 

Cattell.  J.  McK.,  dted,  284. 

Chambers,  cited,  lag.  ISI. 

Charm,  against  maya-bird.  for  in- 

ducing  growth,  45 ;  against  the  S'iring.  52. 

Cheshire.  L.  M.,  cited,  133,  i47- 

Chief,  dream  interpreted  by,  92. 

Child,  cited.  i74.  LIS.  178.  181.  365. 

Children  traded  for  bananas.  2$. 

Christie,  cited,  I7.S,  362. 

Cibolan.  tradition  of  the  first  peopling  of 
Mindanao,  found  at,  12- 

Clan  system,  origins  of,  275.  276. 

Classification  dependent  upon  view-point. 

mi 

Oodd,  Edward,  one  of  the  fonnderB  of 

Folk-Lore  Society,  370. 

Coat  in  exchange  for  horse,  JJ. 

Cole.  Fay  Cooper,  cited,  u. 

College,  communal  singing  and  composi- 
tion in.  124. 

Colorado  camp  contributes  a  W^tem 
variant  of  Lord  Randal. 

Comet  believed  to  be  sign  of  coming  war, 

Conlaocb  episode  of  the  Cud) ulain  saga.  184. 

Convergence,  as  applied  to  ethnology,  2 so: 
denied  in  ethnology  by  Dr.  Graebner, 
259;  genetic  relationship  excluded  from, 
261 :  no  historical  proof  for,  262;  justified 
by  existence  of  similarities.  263;  not 
allied  to  mystidam.  a63;  Instances  of 
false.  264:  an  essential  of,  266:  "de- 
pendent," 266.  269,  287;  the  "father  of," 
a68;  concept  of,  not  to  be  ignored  In 
ethnological  discussion,  268;  medium  for, 
2M;  a  fundamental  principle  of  develop- 
ment. a6o;  "genuine"  and  "false."  a6o; 
inevltableness  and  frequency  of  "genu- 
ine," 278;  limited  possibilities  in,  270; 
and  paraildism,  280-282.  290;  types  of, 
280. 


Corbin,  Ky..  165. 

Correas,  Gonzalo  de,  dted.  S!L. 

Cosquin,  E.,  dted.  84. 

Cowboy  Songs.  i8';-i88.    See  WiU.  C.  P. 

Cox.  John  H..  dted,  iBo. 

Crawford,  cited.  365. 

"Crazy."  beginning  of  word.  8. 

Cnchulain  slays  his  only  son,  184. 

Culture,  apparently  chaotic,  resolvable 
into  order,  270;  co-ordination  involved 
In,  271 ;  importance  of  precedent  in 
determining  course  of,  a7i;  each  phase 
of,  characterized  by  well-defined  traits, 
271.  272;  changes  in,  272:  "culture  of  a 
group"  and  individual  culture,  gulf 
between,  27a;  recurrence  of  fundamental 
forms  of,  273;  individuality  of.  273.  274: 
Important  generalizations  as  to,  a74; 
psychic  aspects  of,  a  limitation  in  possi- 
bility of  development,  278;  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding,  283;  adoption  of, 
without  aMimilation,  284. 

"Cultural  fringe,"  27a. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  dted,  364. 

"Current  Anthropological  Literature,"  edi- 
tors of.  88]  aims  of,  88j  suggestions  in 
regard  to  reviews  for.  88]  cost  of.  8ju 
continuation  of,  06. 

Custom,  distinction  between  psychological 
setting  and  psychological  origin  of,  267. 

Dance,  or  give  up  money.  69. 
Dances: 

Bow^nd-arrow.  192:  fish-net,  192;  na- 
ture, 191 ;  pidgin-wing,  125. 

Davao,  Gulf  of,  Oi  63. 

Davidson,  dted.  137.  I  SO.  164. 

Davis.  Henry  C.  dted,  373. 

Day,  W.  M.,  cited,  i.^a. 

"Dead  people's  road."  330. 

Ddty,  Catawba,  corresponding  to  God.  330. 

Derdk,  where  the  Winnebago  are  supposed 
to  have  originated,  300- 

Descent,  possibilities  in,  limited.  278. 

Desire,  efficacy  of,  to  the  Winnebago,  299. 

Development,  limitation  in  the  possibilities 
of.  378,  290. 

Devil.    See  Supernatural, 

Dewey,  cited,  287.  ' 

Dickens.  Charles,  introduction  and  notes 
to,  by  Andrew  Lang,  369. 

Dilthey.  cited,  279. 

Duton,  Roland  B.,  dted.  259.  2fi(L 

Divine  Man  of  the  Bagobo,  17. 

Diwata.  15.  22^  22. 

Dog  Latin  of  Tennessee  children,  14S. 
Dominguer,  Manuel,  cited.  338. 
Dream  of  Moses  Greenbird,  9S-96. 
Duff.  George,  dted,  364. 
Durkheim.  dted.  a82. 

Eagle,  James  Holding,  story  by.  331-337- 
Eagleton.  D.  F..  189. 

Earth-Maker,  the  crMtor  of  spirits,  ags; 
blessing  of,  298:  gives  light,  298;  seeks 
four  men.  311.  , 
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Earthquake,  how  produced,  td. 

East  Tennessee,  pronunciatioa  of  "r"  in. 

ia3.  HA. 
Ebsu'orth.  cited,  .164.  16';. 
Eckstein,  Lina,  cited.  134. 
Eclipse,  story  of.  19. 
Eddins.  A.  W..  i8g. 

Ehrenreich«  Paul,  address  at  Worms  by. 

a  so;  the  "father  of  oonvergeooe."  a68; 

belief  of,  In  actuality  of  convergent  de- 

velopmentd,  268. 
Ehrenreich,  Paul.  dted.  a  SO.  263,  267-269. 

283. 

"Emma  and  Eginhard,"  106. 

Espinosa,  Aurelio  M.,  New-Mexican  Span- 
ish Folk-Lore,  07-122: 
Proverbs:  In  Assonance  or  Rhyme,  08- 
102:  Not  in  Assonance  or  Rhyme.  102- 
ixi;  Proverbs  in  Coplas,  and  Coplas 
which  contain  Proverbs,  111-114. — 
Popular  Comparisons:  Borracho,  iis: 
Malo.  Ii';-ii6;  Tonto,  Pendejo.  Bobo, 
116;  Feo.  Fiero.  116;  Pobre,  116-117; 
Enojado.  Irritado.  117;  Orgullo,  117; 
Bonito.  Lindo.  117-118;  Desnudo,  118; 
Rico,  n8;  Edades,  118;  Vivo,  Sagaz, 
I18-110:  Contento,  Alegre,  Amigos,  119; 
Echado  &  Perder,  al  Rev^s,  Frustrado, 
119;  Salir  con  bicn,  Tener  Buena  Suerte, 
etc,  1 10:  Trabajar,  119;  No  Trabajar, 
no;  Perezoso.  Holga^.  119-120;  Dili- 
gente,  Trabajador,  lao;  Desanimado, 
Cobarde.  Timido,  120;  Loco,  Demente, 
lao;  Astuto.  Eogafioso,  120;  Bueno,  lao; 
Gordo,  121;  Flaoo,  Delgado.  lai;  Amor, 
I2i:  Aborrecimiento.  121 :  PSlido.  12a; 
Ir  Aprisa.  Huir.  122;  Hablar  Demasiado, 
laa;  Bien  Veatido,  Gal&n?,  122;  MUcel- 
laneoua. 

Ewing.  cited.  365. 

European  Folk- Talcs  among  the  Penob- 
scot, 81-84.    See  Sp€ck,  Frank  G. 

European  Folk-Tales  collected  among  the 
Menominee  Indians,  64-80.  Sec  5*M»- 
ner,  Alamon. 

European  Tales  among  the  Chickasaw 
Indians,  aoa.   See  Spick,  Prank  G. 

Evangelists,  mnemonic  for  reraemberhig. 

Eve,  in  folk-song,  i  so- 

Eye-ornament  of  America  and  Melanesia. 

Eyre-Todd,  G.,  dted,  ■i6s. 

Fairy.   See  S*pematmrti. 

Fairy-tales,  European,  survivals  from  a 

primitive  state,  37r' 
Farm  cleared  by  magic.  ?a. 
Farnell,  Dr.,  dted,  273,  370. 
Fast  broken  by  sleep,  296. 
Fasting-experience.  306-308. 
Fawn,  stripes  on.  199- 
Feast  eaten  by  one,  212. 
Finland,  policy  of  Russianization  in.  884. 
Fire,  gift  of.  215. 

Folk-humor  seen  in  folk-«ong,  lap. 


FoUc-Lore,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  loe- 
rpi.    See  Spters,  Mary  Woife<T  FinUy, 

Folk-Lore  Society,  of  Kentucky,  po;  of 
Texas,  Third  Annual  Meeting  of.  iSc; 
of  North  Carolina,  organization  of.  jqf, 
founders  of,  370;  of  South  Carolina, 
organization  of,  3721  of  South  Carolixau 
suggestions  by,  relating  to  coUectioa  of 
folk-lore,  373. 

Folk-lore  study  through  Spianfrii  provertasL 

Folk -Poetry.    See  Bawry,  PkiOips;  KM- 

tredge,  G.   L.;  Perrow.   E.  C:  FfKtni. 

Louise:  Wm,  G.  F.;  Odum,  Howard  W. 
Folk-song  and  the  college,  124- 
Folk-tale,  theory  of  animism  api^ed  to. 

371. 

Folk-tale  •trnctore,  cause  of  similarity  ta. 
371. 

Folk-tales,  theme  of  swapping  in.  143;  of 
remotely  distant  countries,  poralleli 
between.  371. 

Ford.  Robert,  cited,  362.  364.  36s. 

Foulch^Delbosc,  dted,  07. 

"Four-nightfl"  story,"  331. 

Foy,  cited,  283.  2M. 

Frarer,  J.  G.,  Influence  of  Tyloff  on.  3 TO. 
Fraxcr.  J.  G..  dted.  273.  2&I> 
Frizsell.  Bonner,  189. 
Frobenius,  cited.  2&fL 
Fulton.  Edna,  dted,  3Si.  36a> 

Gabriel,  in  folk-song,  IS3,  160,  r6r. 

Gadow,  H.,  cited,  57. 

Gae  Bolg.  the  magic  spear.  184. 

Gambler,  in  folk-tale.  68.  69. 

Games: 

Ball,  204:  counting  the  apple-pips.  373; 
dance,  69^  2I1  ^36.  137.  2 is:  drop  the 
handkerchief,  138,  139;  frog  in  the  mid- 
dle, 140;  gambling,  6^^  6$j  green  gravd, 
1 30;  hiding  the  switch.  141 ;  I  spy.  140. 
141 ;  lacrosse,  jS^  London  Bridge,  356; 
love  has  won  the  day,  138;  poker,  160: 
ring  around  the  roses.  139;  sioging-gajne. 
3SS.  356;  skip  to  my  Lou,  136.  137;  the 
jolly  miller,  130. 

Gayangos,  Don  Pascual,  dted.  338. 

Gerineldo  legend,  io6. 

"Getting  religion,"  technical  tenn  for, 

Ghost.    See  Suptmatural. 

Gilchrist,  John,  dted,  365- 

GUI,  Caroline,  dted,  345. 

Gimokudan,  place  of  the  dead,  20^  ar,  s6. 

G'inum,  festival  of,  2i. 

Goddard,  Pliny  Earle.  cited,  198.  2i_L 

Goldenweiser.  A.  A..  The  Principle  of 
Limited  Possibilities  in  the  Development 
of  Culture.  259-290: 
Some  Interpretations  of  Convergence, 
259-270;  The  Limitation  of  Possibiliues 
and  Convergence,  270-280;  Convergence 
vs.  Parallelism.  280-282:  The  Heumtic 
Value  of  the  Principles  of  Parallelism.. 
Diffusion,  and  Convergence,  282-3Sg; 
Summary,  aSo-ago. 
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Goldenwclaer,  A.,  died.  359.  a?!.  276.  afifL 
Golf.  Sam  Weller  and  Adam  O' Gordon 

recalled  by,  367. 
Gomme,  Lawrence,  one  of  the  founders  of 

Folk-Lore  Society,  370. 
Gomme.  dted.  134.  138-141.  I43.  X45» 
Gould,  Baring,  cited,  357. 
Gould.  Jay.  in  folk-song,  16&. 
Graebner.  Dr.,  poesibility  of  convergence 

admitted  by,  264;  misled,  28s;  analysis 

of  work  of,  2M.. 
Graebner,  Dr..  cited,  2S9.  264*  a6s.  aSo. 

a8i.  283.  a8.c;,  386.  288.  289. 
Gr&nd  Popo,  Africa.  2^ 
Graves,  Margaret  C,  dted,  ipi.  192. 
Green  Bay.  Wis..  300. 
Greek  folk-tales  traced  back  to  clawical 

times,  371. 
Gregory.  Lady,  dted,  184- 
Grimm,  introduction  to.  by  Andrew  Lang, 

321- 

Grimm  Brothers,  dted,  371.  372. 
Guarioi,  only  language  spoken  by  the 

Paragiuyoa.  338. 
Guinea.  Gulf  of,  I. 

Haberlandt.  A.,  dted.  279.  286,  289. 
Haggard.  Sir  Rider,  in  collaboration  with 

Andrew  Lang.  367;  material  Uh  work 

furnished  to,  by  Lang,  369. 
Haller,  dted,  97. 

Halliwell.  dted,  134.  14a.  I4S.  151.  357, 

364. 

Harrington.  Sarah,  dted,  3Si- 

Harris.  Joel  Chandler,  dted,  i  m.  io.\ 

Harrison.  Miss,  dted,  370- 

Harrison,  L.  A.,  dted,  134.  i6g. 

Hartland,  dted,  273. 

Heft,  Miss,  cited,  161.  i6a. 

Hell.    See  SupanaturaL 

Hdm.  Mrs.,  dted,  144. 

Herrington,  Dr.,  dted,  125,  136. 

IA1±  155.  156. 
Hodge,  F.  W..  acknowledgment  to,  SA. 
Hoffman.  Professor,  dted,  i-j. 
HoUiman.  T.  H..  dted,  ia6. 
"Uoly  dance"  of  the  Sanctificationists, 

146, 

Homdy-One,  talc  by,  9a-9S- 

Hope,  efficacy  of.  to  the  Winnebago,  apg. 

Horse  caught  by  magic.  73. 

"Hour-glass  drums,"  260. 

Houae,  typical  Malay,  2^  moved  by  magic* 

79;  Catawba.  321. 
House,  C.  B.,  dted,  121,  16a. 
House,  H.  C  dted.  351. 
Howard.  A.,  cited, 
Hudson,  dted,  I33» 
Hull,  E.,  dted,  184. 
Hard,  dted,  365. 

Idea,  acceptance  of,  dependent  on  time  of 
pres«entation,  264. 

"Ideas"  and  "words."  co-ordination  be- 
tween. a7o. 

Identity,  fact  of,  not  discoverable,  263. 
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Inanimate  objects,  etc,  In  folk-lore  and  myth 
(see  also  Natural  objects,  phenonuna,  etc.) : 
Abdomen.  308;  anus,  258:  ark.  159; 
armchair,  161;  arrow.  198.  200.  209.  213; 
ashes.  210;  awl,  249.  250.  321;  axe.  93, 
196.  197.  206.  213.  22&^  230,  231,  236; 
back,  42i  Sli  8ji  I2i  ^91i  324.  229,  231; 
backache,  200;  bag.  38^  94.  231.  232; 
bail,  207,  361 ;  baptism,  gij  bam,  71; 
basket,  11,  44i  45.  59.  lAO^  Ml±  343; 
bell,  I5i  IS5;  bdly,  2^  la^.  232; 
biscuit.  211;  blanket.  214;  bluejay-skin. 
ao5;  bowl.  20^  saj  box,  Vh  i5,  214.  2x9, 
333-334,  2SV.  bread,  143;  bread- tray. 
137;  bridge,  asi;  bridle.  144.  i95.  340; 
britches,  144:  broom.  257.  258;  broth. 
93.  95;  buckskin.  309;  buflalo-skin.  336; 
bundle,  33a,  333;  burns,  331;  butcher- 
knife,  185;  calf  (golden),  337;  cane,  235- 
340;  canoe,  65^  66^  IP^  fia^  143;  canvas, 
95i  carrying-bag.  33^  34^  castle,  333^ 
255;  chain  (human),  218;  cheese,  143; 
cherry-pie,  357;  chimney,  ia6.  325, 
daw.  308;  doak.  aos;  cloth,  ajuj 
dub,  160.  197;  coach.  338.  345.  346; 
coin.  320.  2ii ;  comb.  43^,  44^  corral,  335. 
336;  crack.  143;  cradle,  93.  94^  cross.  84, 
237;  crossbow.  256;  crown.  161 ;  dish 
(clay),  11;  dish  (wooden),  94^  dish-doth. 
i9t;  dishnJout,  142;  dish-water,  351; 
dough.  127;  drum,  93^  ear,  249;  echo,  51; 
effigy.  226;  entrails.  200;  eye,  196.  201. 
215;  face.  224;  famine.  10;  farm,  ill  tat, 
365.  366;  feather  bed.  357;  fence.  211 
fiddle.  133,  LiSi  finger.  52^  248.  240; 
fireplace.  237;  fist,  IQ4;  fiail.  23';;  flame. 
365.  366;  flint,  249.  250;  flood.  239;  flute, 
305;  food.  338;  foot,  153,  111.  i8l.  194. 
2QSL  331;  footprint.  32i  forehead,  337: 
fore  quarter,  300;  gioUet,  330;  gold,  83^ 

83.  332i  22i  2ai  332^  236,  244j  247, 

361.  364;  gold  liquid.  248;  grease.  198. 
321;  grindstone.  237;  ground.  301; 
grubbing-hoe.  216;  gunpowder.  8oj  guts, 
334;  hammer,  150.  163-165.  330;  hand, 
153.  i8i.  194;  handkerchid,  346.  355; 
harp,  161;  hat,  313;  hatchet.  304.  314; 
bay.  195.  349,  351;  head  (of  animal). 
2.  196^         20o»  241.  292,  334; 

head  (human),  125;  headache,  190,  200; 
heart,  93^  bed.  158,  iq6.  321;  hide.  332, 
333i  hide  (of  cow),  325;  hind  quarter, 
aoo;  hole,  xi,  iSi'U^  198.  199,  205.  306; 
book,  137;  horn  (instrument),  iji  161; 
hunt.  40;  idol.  &  8;  intestines,  33j  isae, 
aa,  38;  jacket.  30,  36,  333;  jar  of  cream. 
36s.  366;  jaw.  3ooi  Joint.  3351  kettle. 
196;  key.  18.  1^  kite.  171;  knee,  95,  300. 
a40;  knife,  ja^  158.  348.  334J  ladle.  34; 
lake  of  tears.  28j  lard,  143;  lasso,  188; 
leg  (of  animal).  159.  300^  349,  331;  leg 
(of  table),  160;  limb  (of  tree),  135.  lh; 
line,  127;  liquor.  226,  230.  244;  liver 
(of  animal).  62^  loaf  (of  bread),  25i  352i 
log,  25,  ao4.  axi,  306,  3021  lottery.  364; 
man  (headless),  7.  8;  meat.  94.  195,  201. 
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395,  33S-337;  mcmbrom,  fioj  mIIlMmi«, 
337;  moccasins.  68;  money,  aiz;  mortar, 
20;  mouth  (of  animal).  2±  5^,  iqq;  nail, 
330;  naiJa  (human).  52;  neck,  2X1 
t94^  100.  230;  necklace,  38.  3fi.  S5i  ^ 
100:  ne«t.  54,  75^  134.  190;  nose.  198, 
»00.  ai8.  292;  palace.  233.  234;  paro- 
quet-skin, 205;  pebble,  249,  250:  pemmi- 
can,  336;  penis,  4Q,  60;  pick,  i6s. 
Uli  pig-pen.  2.S2-2.SS:  pistol.  1341  i8i; 
platform,  296;  pole,  la?;  post,  197;  pc^ 
II.  143.  198^  238-240.  347.  248,  329. 
337.  365.  366;  rabbit  (golden),  226;  race, 
4i  fii  26.  STj^  202.  ao3.  ao8:  rake.  126; 
razor,  i8t;  reflection,  41,  74;  rib,  aoo; 
riddle,  ring  (finger).  55^  14^  aaa, 
334.  243.  34i  346.  853.  255.  364;  rock, 
ai.  26^  ilt  164.  124,  242;  rolHng-pin,  185; 
rope.  190.  225,  240.  242;  rump,  224; 
•acrifice,  296;  saddle,  144.  195;  scaffold, 
go6.  32';,  335-337:  school  butter,  14s; 
rfiadow,  325;  sheet.  226.  227;  shield,  aix 
33i  3Si  41i  ship,  16^  78^  222^  aa^.  aas; 
shirt,  LZiii  LISi  361 ;  shoe,  152,  154.  f  sS. 
Xfii;  •houlder.  200;  shovel,  i6s,  168. 
173.  ai6;  shrine.  52^  cilver,  laS.  145, 
844.  248.  364;  skein  of  yam,  366;  skull, 
330:  slobber.  325;  smaJl-pox,  gli  sod, 
g24;  sore,  42;  soup,  fii  830-338.  337; 
spade.  1 6a;  spear.  34.  63,:  spear  (magfc), 
184;  spine,  200;  spoon.  145;  spur,  195; 
Stake.  208;  steel.  163.  164,  249;  stew.  231: 
Stick.  81.  140.  221.  3J4;  stitches.  144; 
Stocking,  153;  stomach.  200;  stone,  21^ 
44i  45i  25.  a^i.  361;  sugar-bowl.  I4S: 
sword,  i8i  22^  27.  ii.  34.  83.  iMi  240. 
341.  2S3-3S5:  tabledoth,  62j  tallow,  94, 
143;  terrace.  a«i  331  thigh,  200;  throat 
(of  animftl),  n  tongue,  230-332.  ^Mi 
trap,  s,  411  trough,  125;  trousers,  30,  36. 
ai3;  trumpet,  146,  iss:  tunic,  49.  so; 
tuimel  (railroad),  164,  165;  vertebrae, 
199;  vest,  233,  234;  violin,  61.  69.  227, 
228;  wagon,  82^  221-223;  war-bundle, 
399.  300.  30s.  watering-trough,  134; 
wedding-supper,  134,  135;  well,  jr^  72, 
13';.  194.  237:  wheelbarrow,  144,  172; 
whetstone,  206;  whip,  11,12;  whiskey.  jS; 
whistle.  165;  wine,  130;  wing,  204;  wish, 
257.  358;  wound,  198^  25^  361. 
Indian,  a  requisite  for  understanding  of  the. 

39i. 

Indiana,  manuscript  book  of  ballads  from, 

353.  3i4i 
"Internationalism."  285. 

Jacobs,  Joseph,  Andrew  Lang  as  Man  of 
Letters  and  Folk-Lorist,  367-372, 

James.  William,  cited,  287. 

Jonah,  in  folk-song,  159. 

Joubainville,  D'Arbois  de,  dted,  184. 

"Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore."  in 
combination  with  "American  Anthro- 
pologist," 821  means  needed  for  index  of 
first  twenty  volumes.  87. 

Journey  to  the  Land  of  tiie  Soul.  92-9S. 


Kashlme  dance,  dress  of  leaders  of.  loi. 

Kidson.  Frank,  cited,  355,  363. 

King  tries  to  become  beautiful.  JQ.  80. 

Kinloch,  cited,  178. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  dted.  3. 

Kittredge,    G.  L„  interest  of.  m  foft- 

poetry,  82;  annual  address  at  Texai 

Brandi  by,  189- 
Kittredge.  G.  L.  (Editor),  Various  Balladj. 

174-182: 

The  Cambric  Sbirt,  I74-I7S;  The  Maid 
freed  from  the  Gallows.  i75;  The  Mer- 
maid, 175-176;  A  RecitatioQ*  i7'^i": 
The  Sailor's  Tragedy,  i77-iSo;  Joha 
Hardy,  180-182. 

Knight.  Julia,  Ojibwa  Tales  from  Saoit 
Ste.  Marie,  Midi.,  01-06: 
The  Pine.  91-92;  The  White  Swan,  5?; 
A  Journey  to  the  Land  of  the  Sgul, 
pa-OS ;  Moses  Greenblrd's  Dream,  os-gi 

Knott.  Proctor,  a)mmemorated  in 
sippi.  124. 

Knowledge  sought  through  fasting.  99$, 

306. 

Lagos,  West  Africa.  2. 

Laing.  cited,  365- 

I>amprecht.  dted,  283. 

Lang.  Andrew,  as  Man  of  Letters  and  Folk- 
Lxjrist.  367-372. 

Lang.  Andrew,  resolutions  on  deati  oC 
adopted  at  twenty-fourth  annual  meetinf 
of  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  » 
man  of  letters  and  poet,  367:  \-er3aDiJty 
and  omniscience  of,  367:  in  coUaboratiac. 
367;  in  journalism,  368;  limited  interwu 
of,  368;  master  of  three  literatures.  36^; 
unbiased  criticism  of,  36S;  as  a  wriur 
of  introductions,  368;  as  a  parwltft, 
360;  stamp  of,  upon  later  Vicloriaa 
literature,  369:  translations  of.  369;  oa 
archaisms  of  Morris.  369;  a  pioneer  a 
folk-lore,  370;  overthrows  MiUler'l 
etymological  views  of  mytholofo".  il^ 
hints  of.  in  archawlogy,  utilized  bf 
classical  scholars.  370;  most  valuabk 
service  of,  to  folk-lore.  370:  a  worthy 
monument  to,  371:  theory  of,  on  ac- 
larities  in  folk-tale  structure,  3211 
obvious  fact  overlooked  by.  37^;  Chriit- 
mcis  translations  of  fairy-tal^  by,  Hi- 

Lang.  Andrew,  cited,  373.  870. 

Language,   necessary  condition  of,  ^ 
common  to  aaimais  and  men.  292. 

Law,  R.  A.,  189. 

Leland.  Charles,  dted,  257. 

Lenz,  Dr.,  dted.  338. 

LeTellier.  F.,  dted.  165.  162.  iM.  Hi 

Leuba,  cited.  2M. 

Leverett,  dted,  172. 

Lewis.  Sarah  G.,  dted,  175. 176- 

Light.    See  Supfmatural. 

Lomax.  John  A..  Stories  of  an  Aff*»" 
Prince  (Yoruba  Tales),  i-ia; 
The  Elephant  and  the  Roorter.  t<i 
The  Election  of  the  King  of  Aniisai.4<' 
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The  Man  and  the  Rabbit,  5;  The  Gorilla 
and  the  Mother,  The  Man  and  hia 
Pigs.  Sz^  The  Bear  and  the  Foac.  6; 
The  Two  Roosters,  6-7;  The  Foot  and 
the  Bird,  2j  The  Man  and  the  Ghosts. 
7-8;  The  Asa  and  the  Driver.  8[  The 
Rabbit  and  the  Fox.  8-9;  The  Fly  and 
the  Ant.  ^  The  Devil  and  his  Friend, 
9-10;  The  Twins,  10;  The  Famine  and 
the  Spider.  lo-ia;  A  King  and  his 
Daughter,  12. 

Lomax.  John  A.,  dted,  173.  i8s.  1 86.  180. 
351.  iSSi  -IS 7-3  SO. 

Longest.  C,  dted,  131.  140-X4a.  148. 

Ix)wie.  Robert  H.,  on  Premature  Classi- 
&:ation.  259;  on  The  Possibility  of  Gen- 
uine Convergence.  260.  262;  favors  psy^ 
chological  point  of  view  in  ethnology, 
261;  similarities  between  cultural  traits 
not  dosely  differentiated  by,  a6i;  inclin- 
ing to  "false  analogies."  263;  on  Logical 
Standing  of  the  Rival  Theories.  265. 

Lowie.  Robert  H.,  dted,  259-263.  268,  270. 
271,  278.  286.  2B&. 

Luck,  signs  of.  190. 

Lumabat.  20-22.  24. 

Lytie.  William  Haines,  dted,  359. 

MacCurdy,  G,  G.,  summaries  by,  of 
progress  of  European  arclueology,  fifi. 

McDougall.  cited.  iM^ 

McGill.  Josephine,  dted,  I^Qm 

Mach.  citcrd,  287. 

Mackenzie.  W.  R.,  dted,  i84« 

MacLean,  Hector,  dted,  184. 

Macncill.  Hector,  cited,  357. 

Madawaska  in  Ontario.  187. 

Magic.  61.  72,  22x  Ifii  26.  mi  ajii  253, 
255,  20S.  336, 

Magic  power  through  sweat.  80. 

Malaki,  14.  16^  26.  281  2a,  5^ 

Maliseet  Tales.  See  MttkHmg, 

W.  H. 

Man.  headless.    See  SupematuraL 

Man.  psychic  unity  of.  271. 

Marin.  Rodriguez,  cited,  97. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Ewing,  cited.  143. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Folk-Lore,  I9<HIQI« 
See  Spfers.  Mary  Walker  FinUy. 

Masefield,  John,  cited,  178. 

Mason.  S.  J.,  dted.  360. 

Mason,  in  collaboration  with  Andrew 
Lang.  367. 

Matthews.  W.,  dted.  ao» 

Maxfield.  cited,  IT. 

MebQ'yan.  in  Gimokudan.  20^  21^ 

Mechling,  W.  H.,  Maliseet  Tales.  2io--as8; 
Noel.  219-224;  Mtea,  aa4-aa8 :  Strong 
John.  229-234;  Cane.  234-247 :  Louis  and 
the  Gray  Horse,  247-255;  The  Story  of 
the  Penitent  to  whom  our  Lord  appeared, 
256-257;  The  Three  Wishes.  257-258. 

Medicine  Dance.  Instituted.  304;  mythical 
founder  of,  300;  menbership  in.  help  to 
holy  life.  313;  initiation  into.  3^3.  314; 
sacred  shell  of,  314;  seeking  for  leader- 


ship in,  315;  gifts  to  leader  of,  315.  316; 

counsel  of  leader  of,  316.  3I7. 
Medidne-making,  ox. 
Merar.  Mount.  14, 
"Mescal-Eaters."  30j>. 
Meyer,  Max.  cited,  aM^ 
Meyer,  R.  M..  dted.  2M. 
Mick,  Walter,  dted.  i&o. 
Mikey,  Josiah.  cited,  apa. 
Millington,  cited.  21. 

Mindanao,  physical  features  of.  I3j[  first 
peopling  of,  i_2j  percussion  instruments 
imported  into,  i£i  rock  in  human  form 
in  mountains  of.  .si. 

Mis«onarics,  Yoruba  language  reduced  to 
written  form  by.  x. 

Mississippi,  pronunciation  of  short  "e"  in. 

Mnemonic  for  remembering  the  evangeUsta, 

Mnemonics  In  singing-schools.  I4S« 

Mona.  r^.  16.  II.  41,  62^ 

Mona.  sacred  number  of.  a^. 

"Monakcr,"  in  folk-song,  169. 

Montojra,  Father  Ruiz  de.  dted,  338. 

Moon,  duinges  in.  caused  by  sun,  330. 

Moses.  In  folk-song.  154.  156.  157. 

Mountain-folk  conversant  with  Bible,  146. 

MUUer,  Max,  etymological  views  of,  on  my- 
thology, attacked  by  Andrew  Lang.  370. 

Mule,  imitation  of  bray  of,  izd^ 

Murders  at  sea.  177. 

Murray.  J.  Clark,  dted.  364- 

Musical  notation: 
The  Old  Gray  Mare.  1221  The  Old  Cow 
crossed  the  Road.  129;  Davy  Barnum, 
129;  Love  has  won  the  Day.  138;  Old 
Grimes.  144:  When  the  Last  Trumpet 
shall  sound.  145;  Rise,  Mourner,  rise, 
147;  On  Heaven  s  Bright  Shore,  147; 
Sinners  will  cry,  iso;  You  must  be 
bomd  agin.  150;  I  am  going  to  the 
Grave  to  sleep,  igo;  Lord,  I  want  more 
Religion.  151 ;  I've  a  Long  Time  heard, 
1JL3;  Pharaoh  s  Army  got  drownded.  156; 
We  will  wait  on  de  L^wd,  162;  Drivin' 
Steel.  163;  John  Henry,  163;  Go  down. 
Pick!  168;  With  a  Chicken  on  my  Back, 
170;  Horse  and  Buggy,  17a;  On  the 
Railroad,  173;  The  Sons  of  North 
Britain,  183;  I  uz  dere  win  He  walked  in 
Galilee.  190. 

Mythology,  MQIIer'a  etj'mological  views 
of,  a20i 

Names,  how  given.  300-303. 
Natural  objccta,  phenomena,  etc.,  in  folk- 
lore and  mjrth  (see  also  InanimaU  objects, 

etc.): 

Baby,  24.  204,  aaa.  360.  361;  baby 
("sweetheart"),  lai  x^^  163.  164.  17a; 
bark.  24;  beard.  ao7;  beeswax.  52^  bin 
(of  animal),  203.  ao4;  bird-feathers,  aosi 
Black  Lady.  26]  blacksmith.  a3g.  a40, 
a43;  blood.  200.  201.  308.  331;  bones,  Ji 
108.  109.  210;  boy,  17.  i8.  21.  26.  34.  51. 
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S3.  54.  as  1-^37:  brier-thicket.  IM± 
bristles,  brush  (undergrowth),  to?. 
301 ;  canebrake.  207;  cane  (plant),  ao?; 
caimibal,  207,  309.  310;  cave.  240.  251, 
asa.  a.s4.  ass:  clay,  ao?:  cloud.  i^L  30a; 
colic.  133;  cook.  76.  22J  cow-manure,  21S; 
creek.  127.  i43.  144.  204,  205;  croae. 
x^ai  dew.  UiAl  duns,  241^  egg.  53.  6$, 
lit.  129,  213;  excrement.  S7.  58.  6$; 
I06.  aio;  farmer,  365;  feathers,  sj.  6l» 
64.  aoa;  ferryman.  a.s7;  field.  is8;  fire, 

42.  Sli  $1^  aL.  136.  143.  154^ 
199.  gis:  fog,  300;  fur.  49J  giant.  837. 
228.  230-235.  238,  a39.  342;  giri.  It  If, 
aij  2<L  22.  24,  i8i  I9S.  211-214.  2r6. 
331-337;  goldsmith.  ^44,  245;  hail,  158. 
170,  30a;  hair  (of  animal).  49.  2i  rjat* 
292,  331;  hair  (human).  125.  249,  agi; 
hickory-bark,  152.  aos:  hill.  203.  ziAl 
honey,  160;  horizon.  21 ;  horn  (of  animal). 
2..  LZ4.  225.  230;  Ice,  14]  juice, 
305:  king,  222-233,  244-247.  351-25S; 
king's  daughter.  12*  aaa-224,  aa?,  333; 
lake.  60^  331,  336.  3 so;  leaf.  33.S:  light- 
oing,  38.  S4.  302:  little  man.  333-334; 
taaxk,  4Ii  43.  42j  24.  313  (see  headless 
man,  little  man,  old  man,  young  man); 
mane.  249.  3.S3;  manure.  244;  moon.  is. 
17-10.  48.  190.  3311  naked  woman.  70; 
negro,  214;  old  man,  15.  16^  56.  64-66. 
Sl.  83.  84,  94,  135.  ilh^  313.  23L.  a33. 
324.  234.  244.  24 S.  247.  2«;7.  298;  old 
woman.  15.  16.  24.  64,  681  24i  3ii. 
ai2.  238.  239.  332,  337;  parson. 

143;  pine-knot.  213;  pirate,  225;  pregnant 
woman,  82j  priest,  256;  prince,  242.  252- 
354;  princess,  323,  224.  327.  238.  240- 
347.  351-255;  punk,  212.  249,  250;  rain. 
t6.  158.  164,  170.  215,  301;  rainbow,  16; 
resin.  62;  river,  x^qi^qr,  122,  256.  357; 
rotten- wood,  195;  sand,  Ifl7.  158.  165. 
as?;  acent.  199;  shower.  r6;  rimpleton, 
ai7;  •ky,  16-19.  21.  2i  S2i  ^  Uli  143; 
smoke,  24.  52,  62^  80;  snout.  i6o;  snow. 
170;  aon-in-Iaw,  253-255;  star,  15.  241 
sugar.  133:  sun,  15-19.  48.  3311  sweat, 
80:  taU.  6.  2i  42i  14.  15.  I^j,  125.  126, 
131.  158,  159.  200.  215.  ai6.  349.  353. 
aoa;  thong.  332,  333;  thorn.  48^  ^  174; 
tobacco-juice,  215;  trunk  (of  tree),  58* 
6i2*  fii.  230;  twism,  loi  waiter.  5^  la^  11, 
lfi.4L'53.S4»6a.63,6ii25.  tjlj,  194. 
196,  204.  3o6.  309-211.  325;  water  (hot), 
6,  10^  II.  314.  215.  329;  whooping-congh. 
135,  133.  134;  wind.  125.  170.  303; 
woman.  30^  38.  39.  4t.  43.  53.  54.  93> 
304.  205  (see  crone,  naked  xeoman^  old 
woman,  pregnant  woman);  yoang  num,  50. 
J2,  81,  82^  204.  206.  222.  224.  225,  354. 

Nebraska  Academy  of  Sciences,  paper  read 
at  annual  meeting  of.  351. 

Nebuchadncizar,  in  folk-song,  tga. 

Ncilson,  W.  A.,  cited,  175. 

Ndaon,  William,  dted,  177,  i78» 

Neofiths  of  Central  Australia.  26a. 

New  Bedlam,  177. 


Newen,  W.  W..  cited,  356.  373. 
New-Mexican  Spanish  Folk-Lcm.  QT— m. 

See  EspinosA,  A  urelin  M. 
New-Mexican  expression  for  good  or  hm& 

quality,  115;  proverbs  and  comparisoc 

antiquity  of,  us:  use  of  comparison  for 

forcible  expreaaion.  iij. 
New  Mexico.  22.  98. 

North    Britain.   The  SoM   of.  tS3--l«4- 

&e€  B^irry,  Phillips, 
North-Spirit,  304- 

Northumberland,  "corp**  used  fa,  T43. 
Notes  and  Qt^ries,  91-96,  ipo-ipa,  atpa. 
373-376C 

Ojibwa  TWefl  from  55ault  Ste.  Mari^ 
Mich.,  91-96;  Council  Meeting  of  Anieri- 
can  Folk-Lore  Society.  Maryland 
and   Virpnia  Folk-Lore,   T^o-rgi ;  An 
Ingallk  Ccjcmonial  in  Alaska.  lor-ioa; 
European  Tales  among  the  Chickasaw 
Indians,    39:; ;   organixation    of  Sooth 
Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society.  32i;  "Go 
tell  Aunt  Nancy,"  correction  lor,  373; 
Counting    the    Apple-Pips.  37J-374; 
Negro  Hymn,  374-376. 

No- Tongue,  a  Mandan  Tsde.  33  r-3ay. 

Nutt,  Alfred,  one  of  the  founders  0[  WdSo- 
Lore  Society,  37Q. 

Ocean,  shafnan*!  village  In,  30?- 
Odum,  Howard  W..  Negro  Hymn.  374-37<S. 
Oflfering  of  tobacco.  398.  303.  30S- 
Ojibwa  Tales.  91-96.    See  Kni^A,  JmUa, 
Opeongo.  in  folk-song,  187.  ifiS. 
Ouseley,  W,  C.  cited,  338.  344.  .34 S. 
Owl.  Mrs.  Samson,  tales  from.  3i»-330. 
Owl  outwitted  by  perch,  aoi. 

Paddles  of  South  America.  260^ 
Paine,  Mrs.  John  H..  cited.  176,  iTT. 
Palaeoliths  of  Central  Australia.  2&3. 
Paraguay  Native  Poetry,  338-3So« 
Paul.  James,  cited,  319.  257. 
Pepys,  cited.  36S' 
"Perceptional  frinfe,"  ara. 
Percy,  Bishop,  cited,  178. 
Fwmult.  cited,  311.  373. 
IViiuw,  E.  C  Songs  and  Rhymes  frost 
the  South.  123-173: 

Songs  in  which  Animals  figure:  The  Otd 
Gray  Mare,  123-124;  The  Old  Gray 
Horse.  124;  Edmund  bad  an  Old  Gray 
Horse,  124;  Proctor  Knott,  124;  I  had 
a  Little  Mule.  125;  I  hitched  ray  Horse. 
125;  Unde  Ned.  125-126;  That  Mole. 
126;  Whoa.  Mulel  126:  Sweet  to  the 
Donkey,  126:  I'm  a  Rowdy  Old  Soul.  136: 
Hook  and  Line,  tat:  The  Sheep's  in  the 
Meadow,  127:  Working  in  the  Pea- Vines. 
127 ;  Wy  Coon  Dog,  1 J7-128;  Granpap's 
Bulldog.  ia8;  Come  on.  Blue,  tag; 
Bought  a  Cow,  ia8:  The  Old  Cow  died. 
128:  The  Old  Cow  crossed  the  Road.  124; 
Davy  Bamum.  129;  The  Old  Hen.  irt- 
130 ;  Granny,  will  yer  Hen  peck?  130:  Ck) 
teil  Aunt  ^iancy,  130        373);  Oux 
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«  Time,  i3o;  Chicken,  130;  The 
OU  Black  Cat.  i^O}  Poor  LitUe  Kitty 
Cat.  131;  Sheep  and  Shote.  131;  The 

Monkey,  131;  'Possum  up  a  'Simtnon> 
Tree,  131-132;  The  Rabbit,  Oh, 
Mr.  Rabbit  I  132;  Ole  Molly-Hare,  13a: 
Old  Cornfield  Rabbit.  Llll  The  Jaybird 
died,  UAl  The  Jaybird.  Uli  The  Old 
Bluejay.  133;  The  Jaybird  died,  134;  Free 
Little  Bird,  134:  The  Frog  went  a* 
courting.  I34-I3.'>:  The  BuiUrog.  135; 
The  Bullfrog  and  the  Alligator.  136; 
Come  along.  Ladies,  136;  What  make  a 
Frenchman  grow  ao  Tall,  136.  —  Game 
Songs  and  Nursery  Rhymes :  Skip  to  my 
Lou.  136-137;  Shoot  the  BuiTalo,  137; 
Molly,  put  the  Kettle  on,  138;  Love 
has  won  the  Day,  138;  Green  Gravel,  130; 
Charlotte  Town.  139;  Ring  around  the 
Roees,  139;  Jolly  Miller.  139;  I  lost  my 
Glove.  139;  Among  the  Lily-White 
Dandies.  140;  Frog  in  the  Middle.  140; 
I  9py,   140-141;  William  Trimbletoe, 

141-  142;  Eny  Meny  Miny  Mo,  142; 
Wan  a  Me  Noory.  143]  The  Old  Woman, 

142-  143;  Old  Miiriah.  143;  The  Swapping 
Song.  143-144;  Old  Grimes,  144;  Little 
Boy,  144;  See-Saw.  145;  School  Butter, 
I45«  -~  Religious  Songs,  and  Parodies  of 
Religious  Songs:  When  the  Last  Trumpet 
shall  sound.  14S-146:  Rise.  Mourner, 
rise.  147;  On  Heaven's  Bright  Shores 
147;  The  Promised  Land,  148;  The  Old* 
Time  Reli^n.  148-149;  Ole-Time  Co'n 
Lickcr,  149;  I  found  a  Peanut,  149; 
Sinners  win  cry,  iso;  You  must  be 
bornd  agin,  igo;  I  am  going  to  the  Grave 
to  sleep,  rgo;  The  Ram's  Horn  blowed, 
150-151;  Huntln'  a  Home  to  }jo  to,  151; 
Lord.  I  want  More  Religion.  151; 
Methodist,  isi;  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke, 
and  John,  igi;  Nebudiadnezzar,  152; 
Hickory  Steepk.  152;  Jesse  Cole,  152- 
153;  I've  a  Long  Time  heard,  153; 
Don't  yw  hear  Dem  Bells?  153;  So  G^adl 
153;  Satan's  Mad.  iS4;  The  Little  Angela, 
I  ha:  O  DeathI  it^iss:  Done  writ  down 
yo*  Mame,  iss;  My  Good  Lawd.  155; 
Oh  I  whar  shall  I  be?  LSii  This  Work  is 
'most  done.  156;  My  Lord.  He  died  on  de 
Cross,  156;  Pharaoh's  Army  got  drown- 
ded.  156-157;  You  shall  be  Free,  157- 
158;  Uncle  Ephraim  got  de  Coon.  158; 
Old  Noah,  158-159;  Adam  was  the 
First  Man,  iS9:  Jonah,  159;  The  Lord 
made  the  Ocean,  iSO;  The  Elephant, 
1 60;  God  made  de  Bee,  160;  Cain  and 
Abel,  160;  Oh,  my  Soull  i6o-i6t;  God's 
Heaven.  161 ;  Talk  about  Me,  161; 
You're  goin-a-miss  Me,  161-162;  Goin' 
Home.  162;  We  will  wait  on  de  Lawd. 
162;  No  Hidin'-Place,  162-163.  —  Songs 
connected  with  the  Railroad:  Drivin' 
Steel.  163;  John  Henry,  163-165;  When 
I'm  dead.  165:  Casey  Jones.  165-167; 
Engine  Number  Nine,  x68;  You  cause 


Me  to  weep,  168;  Go  down.  Pick!  168; 
One  fer  the  Money,  168:  Old  Jay  Gould* 
168-160:  Monakert  on  a  Water^Tank, 
169;  With  a  Chicken  on  my  Back,  170; 
Fo'  Hundud  Miles  (um  Home,  170-171; 
De  Dummy,  hi;  I  want  a  Little  Water, 
171-172;  Captain.  Captain.  172;  I  went 
down  to  the  Depot,  172;  Keep  your  Eye 
on  the  Captain,  172;  Horse  and  BiiSKy. 
173-173;  On  the  Railroad,  173:  The 
Stale  of  Arkaxuaw.  173. 
Perrow,  E,  C  collecting  of  folk  material 
by.  90, 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Winnebago 
Indian.  203-318.    See  RadtM,  Paid, 

"Peyote,"  new  religious  sect,  309- 

Peyote  cult  among  the  Winnebago,  285. 

"Pharaoh's  Army,"  156,  I57> 

Phenomena,  importance  of  the  psjrdio- 
logical  factor  in  a  correct  estimation  of 
cultural,  361;  results  from  ethnic,  depend- 
ent on  standpoint,  267* 

Philippine  InUmis.  13. 

Pinker  ton,  cited,  365. 

Pitts.  A.  B..  cited,        Ija*  lTO» 

Pitts,  W.  G..  dted,  12&. 

Plants,  etc..  in  folk-lore  and  myth: 

Acorn,  197;  Alumft'yag-tree.  46J  apple, 
82.  159,  222.  328;  apple-tree,  144; 
•ne»^alm.  22^  2^  bagkang-plant.  4S; 
baUtl-tree.  49;  bamboo,  47.  5^  62; 
bamboo-tree.  42i  banana,  24-26,  58; 
berayung-tree,  38,  40^  beans.  198; 
belei-uut.  22^  2»-33.  ISi  ili  4Si  SI.  5^ 
betel-nut  tree,  3$.  44.  4ii  buUa-leaf,  sii 
bulla  tree,  sil  buyo-leaf,  32.  52.  59; 
cauebrake,  137;  dover.  141;  cocoanut. 
t2i  cocoanutptree,  3ii  corn.  xifi. 
127.  132,  15:^  154.  212i 
249.  250;  cotton,  143.  153;  dandies,  140; 
elm-tree.  2^4.  235;  fruit,  i6j  grain,  aj?; 
grapes.  197;  grass,  aio.  215;  hazel-bush, 
94;  hickory.  133;  Icinarum-uee,  37; 
lemon.  Sfj  lemon-tree,  Sfi.  4Zi  4&  lit7t 
140:  Ifwaan-tree,  45j  magbo-tree,  49: 
maple-sugar,  ilx  1A1  mullein-leaf.  131; 
nanga-bnsh.  51;  mita.  ifi.  ix;  oak-tree, 
134,  135-  301;  oats,  141;  pabn-tree.  10, 
II.  60]  panaiiag-txee.  44,  4^1  papaya- 
fruit,  24^  pea-vine,  127;  pepper,  52,  174; 
pepper-corn,  174;  persimmon,  197,  324; 
persimmon-tree,  20s,  322,  324;  plum, 
308;  plum-tree,  308;  poplar,  125;  potato, 
190;  prairie-turnip,  308;  rice,  161  i^.  20; 
rose,  174;  rye,  140,  141,  sigmit-tree.  49; 
'simmon-tree,  131,  132;  slippery-elm, 
212;  sugarcane-plant,  24]  sweet-potato, 
44;  sycamore-tree,  I97;  tater,  131,  136, 
190:  thorn-bush,  250;  tobacco.  130. 
196.  307;  tomato,  190;  tree,  21^  aiL  Sf. 
74.  93.  158,  196,  200.  210.  213.  215,  217. 
230.  236,  292;  tual-tree,  6ii  weed. 
wheat,  140,  141. 

Plat^mann,  Dr..  dted.  338. 

Poisoner;  that  is.  bad  shaman,  304.  3I0» 
311. 
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Poland .  policy  of  RuwianizatioD  in.  284. 
Pound.    Louise.    Traditional    Ballads  in 
Nebraska.  3SI-366: 

English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 
352-354;  Sentimental  and  Other  Pieces 
of  British  Origin,  3S4-3S7:  American 
Ballads.  357-360;  Selected  Texts  in  full 
(The  House  Carpenter,  360-361 ;  Two 
Little  Boys,  361-362;  The  Lover's 
Return.  362-363;  The  Prentice  Boy.  363- 
364;  Father  Grumble,  364-366).  360-366. 

Powell.  York,  one  of  founders  of  Folk-Lore 
Society,  370. 

Power,  obtained  through  the  spirits,  304. 
307:  given  over  ocean,  307. 

Prairie  View,  Tex.,  i. 

Preuss.  K.  Th..  dted.  xqS. 

Principle  of  Limited  Possibilities  in  the 
Development  of  Culture.  250-200.  See 
Coldenwistr,  A.  A. 

"Principle of  limited  possibilities,"  270. 288. 

Promis^  Land.  148,  158. 

Pronundation.  of  "r"  In  Bast  Tennessee, 
125;  of  short  "e"  in  Alabama  and 
southern  Mississippi.  137. 

••Proud,"  in  sense  of  "happy,"  i5t 

Proverb,  final  authority  of,  in  New  Mexico, 

"Psychology  of  behavior."  288x 
Queen  visits  the  cook,  28. 

Radin.  Paul.  Persotal  Reminiscences  of  a 
Winnebago  Indian.  293-3 1 8 : 
How  One  of  my  Ancestors  was  blessed 
by  Earth-Maker,  294-298;  Reminis- 
cences of  Childhood,  298-303;  Thunder- 
Cloud  and  my  Father,  303-310;  Thunder- 
Cloud  as  a  Shaman,  310-313;  How  I 
joined  the  Medicine  Dance,  313-318. 

Radln,  Paul,  dted,  270.  28';. 

Rain.  Diwata  making,  16. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  cited,  365. 

Rankin.  J.  E..  dted.  LSi  160^  167. 

"Rat,"  in  foik-aong;  that  is.  "to  waste 
time.'*  17». 

Raymond.  Miss,  cited,  134. 

Reade,  Charles,  dted.  367- 

Red-Lcaf-Woman.  tale  by.  Ql-pa. 

Redress  for  life  lost  in  war-party  led  by  an 
unauthorized  individual,  306. 

Reedy.  Annie,  cited.  124.  I37.  171. 

Reinach,  cited.  370» 

Re-incarnation.  303,  304.  309.  311. 

Rejects  of  American  archaeology,  26a. 

Reviewers,  dilatoriness  of.  Si 

Reviews,  students  to  be  qualified  for 
furnishing,  &&. 

Revivals  a  field  for  investigation  of  com- 
munal composition,  145- 

Rhythm  for  marking  time.  163. 

Rimbault.  cited,  357- 

Rivers,  cited,  28^ 

Roadi.  Alberta  M.,  189. 

Robinson,  Dorothy  J.,  cited.  3SS' 

Ross.  John  D..  dt^.  364. 


Ro«,  Peter,  dted,  35^  364^ 

Rouse.  Dr..  cited.  370. 

Rubel,  F.  R.,  dted.  i2Si  I3i.  |^ 

157-150.  161, 
Rubel.  M.  F.,  cited,  131.  I33.  1 70. 
Russia,  classicism  in,  284. 

Sacred  number  of  the  Motia.  a?- 
Sanctificationists,  146,  148. 
Santa  Cruz.  14,  £1. 
Santa  F6,  38. 

Satan,  in  folk-song.  154,  160.  375.  376. 

Saunders,  William,  165. 

Scarborough.  Dorothy,  i8q. 

Schiller,  cited.  287. 

Schmidt.  P.  W.,  dted,  aJHL 

School  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  i. 

School  children,  secret  languages  among, 

Sdiuller,  Rudolph.  Paraguay  Native  Poetry, 
338-350- 

Scott.  Sir  Walter,  introduction  and  notes 
to,  by  Andrew  Lang,  360. 

Scroggs.  W.  O..  dted.  rii.  153-156.  nr. 
"Sedulous  ape,"  Lang  playing  tiie,  369^ 
Seymour,  C.  B.,  dted.  139. 143. 
Shamanistic  powers,  fasting-experience  for, 

306-308. 

Shearin.  H.  G.,  investigations  by.  at  folk* 

lore  in  Kentudcy.  90. 
Shearin,  Hubert,  351. 
Shellman.  Amy.  cited,  3SI,  36l. 
Shelman.  Eliza  E..  dted,  361. 
Sheppard.  cited.  357- 
Showers,  formation  of.  ifi. 
Sign,  of  luck,  ipo;  of  company,  loi;  of 

health,  191. 
Sims.  Miss,  dted,  138. 
Singapore,  19. 

Skeat.  W.  W.,  cited,  LS±  161  iL, 

Skinner,  Alanson,  European  Folk-Tales 

collected  among  the  Menominee  Indians, 

64-80: 

Aiini.   64-72;  Fox   and   Wolf,  7a~75; 

Kitdpakahakonon  Niponatik  (The  One 

who  always  gets  the  Keys),  76- So. 
Skinner.  Alanson.  dted,  66. 
Slay.  R.  J.,  dted.  130,  Li2»  iSS.  158.  164- 
Small,  John,  dted,  36s. 
Smith.  E.  C,  dted.  iSo, 
Smith,  U.  H.,  dted.  148. 
Smithsonian  Institution.  193. 
Song,  rude  beginning  of  negro.  i6l 
Songs  and  Rhymea  from  the  South.  121- 

173.   See  Ptrrcm,  E.  C. 
Songs,  religious,  parodied.   140:  of  OH- 

World  origin.  356;  on  ranches,  of  weii- 

authenticated  origin.  360. 
Speck,  Frank  G.,  European  Folk-Taks 

among  the  Penobscot.  81-84: 

The  Disobedient   Boy  who  became  a 

Prince.  81-83;  The  Old  Drunkard  who 

be(3une  the  Kizxg's  General,  83-84. 
Spedc  Frank  G.,  European  Tale<t  amons 

the  Chickasaw  Indians  (The  Fox  and  the 

Wolf),  222, 
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Speck,  Frank  G..  Some  Catawba  Texts  and 

Folk-Lore.  31Q-330: 

Phonetic  key.  319-320;  Rabbit  fail*  to 
imitate  his  Host  the  Bear,  320-323;  The 
'Possum  outwits  the  Deer  and  the  Wolf, 
322-337;  The  Pig  outwits  the  Wolf,  327- 
3«o;  How  the  Ghosts  were  heard  dan- 
cing, 339-330;  General  Folk-Lore  Notes, 

Speck,  Frank  G.,  cited,  194.  198.  203.  322, 

Speers,  Mary  Walker  Finley,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Folk-Lore,  190-191 : 
Camp-Meeting  Hymn,  190;  Miscellane- 
ous Items  of  Folk-Lore.  190-191 ;  Reme- 
dies for  Chills,  191. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  cited.  aSi, 

Spirit.    Sec  ^uprrnaturaL 

Stars,  birth  of.  18. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 

Negroes,  i. 
Steinbruck.  B.  R..  dted.  187. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,   material  for 

work  of.  fumiahed  by  Andrew  Lang.  360, 
Stokes.  W.  C.  dted, 
Sunderland.  WUliam,  cited,  185,  i86. 
Supernatural  beinga  or  things  in  folk-lore 

and  myth: 

Apparition,  296.  297;  devil,  5^  10.  96, 

12^  Liii  LS2i  L58.  nil  USi  Ul±  249- 
asx;  fairy,  asi  332.  33o;  ghosts.  8,  26^ 
177.  IM.  202i  133^  310i  hell,  2^  light, 
3S7.  298;  man  (headless),  2i  8^  spirit. 
&  22j  41i  fiSi  fi&  ISQm.  207;  spirits  (good). 
a05.  2OQ.  304.  307.  33S:  spirits  (bathing). 
ai;  spirits  (evil),  304;  underworld,  240, 
843;  water-spirit,  aKT.  wood-nymph,  .^ao. 

"Survi^'als."  Tykr's  method  of,  applied 
to  folk-lore,  370. 

Swanton,  John  R.,  Animal  Stories  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Muskhogean  Stock.  103- 
ai&; 

Rabbit  and  the  Tar  Baby.  194;  Rabbit 
and  Wildcat.  194-195;  Rabbit  and  Wolf, 
195-197;  Rabbit  and  Alligator,  197-198; 
Rabbit  and  Bear,  198;  Wolf  and  Fawn, 
198-201 ;  The  Owl  and  the  Perch,  201 ; 
Opossum,  201-202;  Heron  and  Hum- 
ming-bird, 202;  Terrapin  and  Deer,  202= 
ao3;  Fox  and  Crawfish,  203:  The  Mos- 
qoito,  303-204;  The  Foolish  Turtle, 
304;  Rabbit  and  the  Orphan,  204-209; 
Rabbit  and  Big  Man-Eato*,  ao9-2ii; 
The  Girls  and  the  Hogs,  an;  Rabbit 
and  the  Turkeys.  311-213;  The  Girl 
and  the  Buffaloes.  213-213;  Rabbit  and 
the  Negro,  313-214;  How  Rabbit  killed 
Big  Man-Eater.  214;  Rabbit  fools  Wolf, 
814-215;  Rabbit  steals  the  Fire,  215; 
Rabbit  fools  the  Old  Man,  215-216; 
The  Monkey  Girl,  216-217;  The  Simple- 
ton, 217-218;  TIm  Twelve  Irishmen,  ai8. 

"Sweetheart."  137.  134,  136.  I30» 

SjrmboUam,  63. 

Taboos.  3661  324,  92Si 
Tagamating.  house  of.  50. 


Telt,  James,  dted,  jo.  am 

Terrapin,  red  eyes  of.  201.  303. 

Test,  to  discover  father,  83;  to  secure 

hand  of  king's  daughter,  236. 
Texas,  i,  3. 
Thilenius.  cited,  250. 
Thomas,  W.  H.,  189. 

Thorns,  application  by,  of  name  <rf  "folk- 
lore." 370. 

Thomdike,  dted,  288. 

Thought,  proof  of  parallel  lines  of,  366; 
cflScacy  of,  to  the  Winnebago,  299. 

Threat  fulfilled.  83. 

Thunder- Cloud,  a  bad  shaman.  310; 
marries  two  women.  311 ;  untnithfuln^s 

of,  313. 

"  Tired."  in  sense  of  "  clothed."  336. 

T'oluk  Walg.  24,  2S.  37. 

Traditional  Ballads  in  Nebraska,  351-366. 
See  Pound.  Louise. 

Traits,  sources  of  cultural,  more  multiform 
than  the  traits,  276. 

Transformation,  33-24.  26.  aS-3a,  34.  36, 
4«.  46,  42i  51.  54.  Si  5fii  64^  IL.  82^  iMi 
206.  216,  217.  250.  251,  397.  308. 

Trib»  <x  peoples  of  Africa: 
Bantu,  374;  Bushman.  368;  Egyptian. 
268;  Yoruba.  1. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  America: 
Alabama,  103.  »94.  108,  202-304.  aoQ. 
3H-2I4;  Algonquin,  66;  Arikara,  33 1; 
Athapascan  Tahltan,  375:  Bella  Coola, 
a7S.  aSs;  Biknd.  aoa;  Blackfoot,  371; 
Ca^wba.  319;  Cherokee.  310:  Chicka- 
saw, 292;  Chippewa.  314;  Coast  Salish, 
a7<:  Cree.  661  Creek.  i03,  104.  204.  209, 
333;  Crow.  a6o.  371;  Eskimo.  191,  27s; 
Fox.  260;  Gros  Ventre,  260;  Hitchiti, 
Z93»  ifiSi  197.  198.  ao3,  314,  ais;  Indian. 
274;  Indians  Central  Brazil,  268; 
Ingalik,  191,  192;  Iroquois.  275:  Jicarilla 
Apadie,  198,  211;  Koasati,  193,  209,  211. 
313:  Kwakiutl,  284;  Lillooet,  275; 
Maliseet.  219;  Mandan,  33 1 ;  Menominee, 
314;  Mexican,  285:  Natchez,  193; 
Negro,  374-376;  New  Mexican,  115; 
I^raguayo,  338;  Pawnee,  331:  Penob- 
scot, 83J  Plains  Indians.  262,  271,  28s. 
387;  Saulteaux,  66;  Shuswap,  210. 
375;  Sioux.  260.  375;  Taakigi.  195.  203; 
Thompson,  210;  Tunica.  204;  Village, 
271;  Waco,  189;  Winnebago.  385.  393, 
200.  300.  303;  Vuchi.  154.  ifii  108. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Asia: 

Babylonian.  268;  Chinese,      Toda,  26a. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Australia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
Aranda.  274;  Au.  lL  lAl  Bagobo,  13, 
14,  ajj,  28i  Bilan,  i^j  Culaman.  13; 
Malay,  ij,  16;  Moro.  2ii  Papuan.  268; 
Sea  Dyak,  362;  Tagacolo,  ij^  Visayan. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Europe: 

Hebrew,  363,  Jew.  375;  SkUian,  a63« 
Trickery  of  fox.  73-75. 
Tuglay,  LSi  16.  21^  34.  35' 
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Tuglibung.  LSi  ifi.  2L  a^i  «i 

Tuskegee.  graduate  of.  i. 

Tylor.   E.   B..   Influence  of  "Primitive 

Culture"  of.  on  Andrew  Lane.  370. 
Tylor.  E.  B..  cited.  rHi 

Underworld.   See  SmptmatwraL 
Upshur,  dted.  i6q. 

Verbal  endings,  chaimcterisdc  Catawta. 

311, 

Versions  of  John  Gmmlie.  364.  365. 
Vinaza.  Count,  cited.  338. 
Von  Luscfaan.  dted.  asp. 

War.  coming  of  Civil,  foretold  by  ooaet, 

330. 

War!  transformed,  as. 
Wafedunan  jealous  of  cook,  76-80. 
Water-spirit.    See  SupemaimaL 
Water  Vafley.  Miss..  160. 
Watson.  J.  B..  dted.  iM. 


Wen  dug  by  mafic.  1*^ 

Welsh.  Charles,  on  gaaie  of  cooating  the 

apple-pips,  373-374. 
Whitelaw.  Akzander.  olfcsd.  364. 
WiU.  George  P..  Po«tr  Cosrboy  Soagi;  its- 

Punching  Cows.  i8s;  The  Texas  Raafer. 
186;  Shanty  TeaoMters'  Mars  f  Half . 

187-188:  The  Texas  Cowboy,  lifi- 
Will.  George  P..  No-Toogue.  a  Maadaa 

Tale.  3^1-337. 
Wiasler.  Clark,  dted,  a6t  aii^  a8T. 
Witch,  assistance  from,  mA 
Wood-nymph.   Sec  SmpmmimtL 
Wundt.  dted.  aS^i  2^ 

Yoruba  language  redaoed  to  written  fonn.*. 
Voruba  Tales,  i-n- 

Zavala.  Adina  de.  dted.  I74. 
Zhing-wauk.  grave  of.  01.  Qt. 
ZoOmorphic  evil  personalities,  as. 
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